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I, — PuaPORT  OF  THIS   PAPER. 


!E  esbBonUnory  devotioD  of  England,  during  the  long 
period  of  a  tbouaand  years,  to  Blessed  Peter,  the  prince 
of  the  Apostles,  may  bo  s^d  to  have  a  scientific  and  hiatoncal 
interest.  It  must  enter  largely,  in  some  centuriea  very  largely, 
into  any  faithful  portraiture  of  the  mind  and  character  of  our 
forefatherti.  It  is  a  subject,  therefore,  that  coQcems  the  scientific 
•tuilent  of  history,  and,  in  these  days  of  the  re-writing  of 
Ikistory.  it  witl  not  foil  to  obtain  proper  rec^nition,  and  to 
fiad  ito  Appropriate  place. 

No  eaint  ever  entered  more  deeply  into  the  life  of  a  nation 
Ihftn  St  P«tcr  into  the  life  of  our  English  forefathers  from  the 
rixtb  century  onward.  His  singular  prerogatives,  his  touchinj; 
ehancter.  his  watchful  love  for  his  children  were  seen  by  our 
to  be  as  t»  many  living  realities,  which  took  their 
in  moulding  oiid  elevating  the  thoughts,  the  desires,  the 
of  the  nation. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  devotion  of  our  forefathers  to  St. 
the  outcoini-  of  mediteval  ignorance,  or  a  parasitical 
rerj^wth  of  latter  times  npon  the  English  Church,  which  it 
the  business  of  the  Reformation  to  destroy.  On  tlie 
txary.  it  ftpranj^  up  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  conversion  of 
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Skigland,  and.vraa  dtrongeat  aiid  most  conspicuous  in  the  earliee 
or  what  sojtip -would  call  tho  purest,  period  of  the  Englial 
Church.  -^  ■.,  "■ 

Tli*pc  reasons  urge  us  to  examine  this  aucient  and  traditional 
dcvi^tijjb  of  the  English  people.  One  is  because,  during  thai 
■^4i*t'•  three  centuries  they  have  been  blaspheming  what  their'l 
k&cestors  had  dearly  loved  and  reverenced  for  a  thousand  year^  ■ 
The  religious  contrast  between  the  visible  present  and  thsff 
invisible  past  can  be  perceived  only  by  drawing  out  the  troaB 
features  of  the  historical  past. 

Another   reason   is,   because   it   is  asBuredly    desirable 
contribute  whatever  we  can  to  the  unprecedented  movemoQil 
going  on  within  the  Protestant  Church  o£  England  as  by  law  J 
established.     That  movement  is  one  of  return  to  the  Catholic  ' 
Ch»m;h.     Everyone  beholds  it.     Within  the  Church  of  England 
there  are  now  confraternities  praying  even  for  the  grace  of 
submission  to  the  See  of  Peter.     It  is  said  on  good  authority 
that  a  Prime  Minister  warned  the  late  Archbishop  Tait, 
was  about  to  make  an  effort  to  stem  the  movement,  that  fat! 
from  80  doing  he  should  make  room  for  it,  because  it  had 
become  irresistible.     The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury'B 
restless  endeavours  to  persuade  himself  and   other   English 
Protestants  that  their  Established  Church  is  in  direct  contLnuit| 
of  life  and  doctrine  with  the  Catholic  Church,  which  3ourisha( 
in  Ekigland  for  a  thousand  years,  are  visible  steps  in  this  cert 
but     unconfessed,    return     towards    the     centre    of    unit] 
It  is  a  growth  within  the  Establisliment,  not  a  pressure  f 
without     It  reminds  one  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  dream  e 
prophecy,  viz.,  that "  the  part  cut  off  from  the  green  tree  B 
carried   the    space    of    three    acres    from   the    trunk 
without  external  assistance,  become  again  united  to  the  ste 
bud    out  with  flowers  and   stretch  forth  its  fruit  as  befonj 
from    the    sap    again    uniting."     And    one    remembers    tl 
woi-ds — with  the   hope   that  they   were    prophetic — said 
have  been  spoken  by  St.  Peter  in  a  vision  to  St  Brithwold 
"  The     kingdom     of     the     English     is     the     kingdom     c 
God."     It   is   right   then    to   invite  our  Anglican  friends  t 
turn  their  attention  to  St,  Peter's  place  in  the  history  of  tli 
English  Chui-cli.     So  far  as  they  are  honest  in  their  new -foui 
fogma  of  continuity,  they  will  be  certainly   led  to  embi 
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me  doctnne  of  coutinuity  in  tmity  between  the  He^d 
■id  Uie  members,  as  mamfestod  !□  the  faith  and  devotion 
■  the  English  Church  for  well  nigh  a  thousand  yeara 
F  The  third  reason  for  studying  the  ancient  national  devotion 
to  Sl  Pet«r  is,  becanae  the  persecution  of  the  laat  three 
faundred  years,  and  all  its  sad  consequences,  have  robbed  its 
sorrivors  of  much  of  that  cheerfiU,  manifest,  contident,  and 
toving  personal  devotion  to  St.  Peter,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
Bpeciml  heritage  of  old  Catholic  England.  It  will  take  but 
Utile  to  revive  the  outward  manifestation  of  t)ie  traditional 
love  which  ia  still  clieriahed  in  faithful  hearts.  The  flame  of 
penooal  devotion  to  the  Saint  will  rea^lily  burst  forth  again 
from  that  sterling  obedience  to  the  See  of  Peter,  which  has 
be«i  the  religious  stay  of  Catholic  fidelity  in  England  during 
the  poat  centuries  of  trial  and  suffering. 

Nof  was  there  ever  a  time  when  a  downright  hearty 
dcvotUMi  to  the  person  of  St.  Peter  was  more  needed  by 
Catholics  than  now.  Fidelity  to  the  See  of  Peter,  obedience 
aod  ktyalty  to  his  successor  are  essential  to  our  Catholic 
Hfe.  And  this  Hdelity  and  obedience  are  continually  brought 
to  the  test,  in  these  days  of  religious  indifference  and  worldly 
■lltireiiienta,  in  every  walk  of  life.  Catholics  who  find 
Ihennelves  engaged  in  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce,  in 
the  world  of  adence  and  criticism,  in  the  world  of  speculation 
■k)  literature,  in  the  world  of  politics  and  of  social  reform, 
are  boand  to  keep  their  mind  and  conduct  in  harmony  with 
tha  teaching  and  guidance  of  the  Churcli.  This  is  no  buch 
easy  matter  in  the  inidat  of  a  world  that  is  casting  everything 
into «  seething  cauldron  of  doubt,  and  pretending  to  reach 
aU  the  fint  elements  of  truth,  human  and  divine,  by  the  unaided 
lif^bt  of  reasuQ.  Fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  Sec  of  Peter  fui-m 
the  Catholic's  touchstone  of  safety  wherever  he  may  be. 
Tbia  fidelity  and  obedience  will  be  wonderfully  promoted  by  a 
loable,  and  hearty  devotion  to  the  person  of  St. 
aoch  as  characterised  the  people  of  these  northern  isles 
Ear  over  a  thousand  ycant.  We  claim,  then,  from  the  Catholics 
of  England,  quite  a  special  love  and  loyalty  for  Blessed  Peter. 
l«C  oa  see  if  the  dum  be  justified,  on  appeal  to  the  history  of 
tb«  EiyJixl)  Church. 
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ENGLAND'S  DEJECTION  TO  ST.  PETER        ■ 
II. — Three  Univeesal  Saints. 

Three  personB  stood  to  Christ  in  an  exceptional  position  of 
neaniGSS  and  love.  Mauy  and  Joseph,  Hia  parents;  and 
Peter,  whom  He  identilied  with  Himself  as  the  Bock  and 
the  Shepherd,  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  His 
Church. 

We,  His  brethren  by  adoption,  and  the  members  of  His 
Church,  have  also  contracted  relationships  with  these  three 
personB,  which  are  unique  in  kind  and  character. 

Our  forefathers  gloried  in  being  Mary's  children,  and  they 
called  Ejigland  '•  Our  Lady's  Doiory."'  But  they  understood 
full  well  that  it  was,  not  to  Mary,  but  to  Peter,  that  the 
government  of  the  Church  was  confided.  They  realised  that 
while  the  Lord  committed  us  to  the  tenderest  love  of  His  own 
Bweet  Mother,  He  reserved  to  Himself  our  teaching  and 
guidance,  when  He  chose  out  Peter  from  among  all  men  to  be, 
not  His  successor,  but  His  Vicar,  to  teach  and  confirm  us  in 
His  Name, 

III.— Solemnity  of  the  Rite  Creatikq  Pbteb's 
Supremacy. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  devotional  relations 
which  grew  up  between  Blessed  Peter  and  England,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  wonderful  ceremouial 
which  our  Lord  was  pleased  to  adopt  in  raising  Peter  to  the 
high  position  of  a  fellowship  with  Himself  in  Use  supreme 
government  of  the  Church.  In  vain  shall  we  look  through 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  for  a  parallel  to  the  solemnity  of 
this  rite  taken  as  a  whole,  whether  we  consider  the  number 
of  steps  and  interstices  by  which  it  proceeded,  or  the  significant 
tact  that  it  covered  the  whole  length  of  our  Lord's  Public 
ministi-y. 

Christ  did  not  raise  Peter  to  the  great  height  of  the 
Supremacy  by  a  sudden  or  by  a  single  act  of  His  Divine 
authority.  The  creation  of  the  Supremacy  bore  a  due 
proportion  to  the  creation  of  the  Body,  over  which  Peter  was 

*  For  Eogland'a  devotion  W  the  Bleased  Virgin  all  ihould  read  Father 
Bridgetl'B  incompnwbla  book,  "Our  I^y's  Dowry."  See  aloo  the  folio 
Folame  entitied  Jjiti  TiitrJaita  OrbUChriatiani,  by  Antonio  MacedoS. J.  1687. 
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i  become  the  Ruler.     The  two  creations  went  on,  so  to  speak, 

r»  pat$u,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Public  Ministry  to 
the  eve  of  the  Ascension. 

Let  us  Bketcb  an  oatJine  of  the  Divine  ceremonial. 

It  began  in  the  fii-st  days  of  the  first  year  of  the  Public 
Uinistry.  Peter  came  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  "  Jesus 
looking  upon  him  said :  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona : 
thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  interpreted  Peter."  (St. 
John  i  42.)  This  is  the  whole,  brief  but  pregnant,  record  of 
ttiat  fintt  meeting.  The  act  of  "  Jesus  looking  upon  him,"  was 
sacramental,  as  when  He  afterwards  "breathed"  upon  His 
Apostles.  Here  is  the  formal  and  public  announcement  of  a 
promise  that,  at  the  proper  time,  Christ  will  change  the  name 
of  this  man,  whom  He  had  chosen  to  be  the  liead  of  the 
New  Dispensation,  as,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Old,  He  had 
changed  the  name  of  Abram  to  one  signifying  the  office  he  was 
to  bear. 

The  year  following,  about  the  Feast  of  Pentecoet,  our  Lord 
solemnly  fulfilled  the  recorded  promise.  It  was  at  Caesarea 
Philippi,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Apostle's  confession  of  His 
Divinity,  that  He  pronoimced  these  words :  "  And  I  say  to 
thee  tluit  thou  art  Peter;"  and  then  He  wont  on  to  publish  a 
further  promise :  "And  upon  this  Rock  I  will  build  My  Church, 
and  tile  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will 
give  to  thee  the  keys  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven,  &c,"  (St. 
U»tL  xvi.) 

Another  interstice  followed,  and  then  our  Lord,  choosing 
the  snCTvd  moment  which  intervened  between  the  Last  Supper 
and  the  Passion,  once  more  in  the  presence  of  the  Apostles 
rt-sumed  the  solemn  rite  whereby  He  was  preparing  for  His 
own  departure,  by  creating  a  Prince,  a  King,  a  Vicar  to  take 
His  place.  Turning  to  the  body  of  the  Apostles  He  said: 
'Satan  bath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  might  sift  you  aa 
wbrmt,*'  and  tlien,  turning  to  Peter.  He  went  on  U)  say  :  "  But 

I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not,  and  thou  being 
onee  ooovertrd,  confirm  thy  brethren."  (St.  Luke  xxii.  31,  2.) 
And  He  went  forth  to  His  Passion. 

And  now  there  remained  but  the  last  act  of  the  solemn  rite 
which  WBS  to  complete  the  creation  of  the  Papal  Su^r^mw.^*. 

II  WBB  to  take  ;jlac«  after  His  deatli  and  'RcaurtecA.ian,  b.W«»*. 
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on  the  eve  of  the  Ascensiou.  It  was  to  take  place  near  the 
spot  where  it  had  commenced,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee, 

The  Lord  had  prepared  for  this  final  ceremony,  by  something 
of  unwonted  care  to  secure  the  presence  of  His  Apostles  and 
Hia  appointed  witnesses.  They  had  been  told  repeatedly  to 
meet  Him  in  Galilee.  Before  His  Pasnion  He  had  said  to 
them :  "  After  I  have  risen  again  I  will  go  before  you  into 
Galilee."*  On  Easter  mom  the  Angel  warned  the  Maries : 
"  Behold  He  ml!  go  before  you  into  Galilee ;  there  you  shall 
see  Him."t  And  again :  "  Go,  toll  Hia  disciples  and  Peter 
that  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee. "J  And  Jesus  Himself 
repeated  the  injunction,  as  though  tins  were  now  the  upt)ermo8t 
thought  in  His  mind :  "  Go  tell  My  brethren  that  they  go  into 
Galilee  ;  there  they  shall  see  Me."| 

And  now  behold  them  assembled  in  Galilee.  The  Shepherd- 
King  is  about  pubUcly  to  commit  the  care  of  His  entire  flock 
to  that  one  man  whom  He  had  looked  upon  and  chosen  three 
years  before  in  preparation  for  this  solemn  event. 

The  history  of  this  last  event  stands  out  with  exceptional' 
prominence  in  the  Sacred  Text.  St  John  had  written  hia 
Gospel  to  prove  that  Chiist  was  God,  and  the  proof  waa 
completed  in  twenty  chapters,  with  the  confession  of  hie 
Master's  Divinity  by  the  Apostle  Thomas :  "  My  Lord  and  my 
God !'"  The  task  was  done.  The  evangelist  sums  up  his 
Gospel  in  two  verses  more,  and  it  is  closed. — But  no,  he  has 
yet  another  Gospel  to  write,  the  Gospel  of  Peter's  Jurisdiction, 
the  Gospel  of  the  Papal  Supremacy.  He  had  proved  that 
Christ  waa  God ;  he  must  now  show  that  Christ  had  left  behind 
Him,  not  a  successor,  but  a  Vicar,  a  Representative,  a  \'isible 
Head  over  the  whole  flock,  over  the  whole  Church  which  He 
had  created  in  His  blood.  Read  this  21st  chapterand  examine 
it  well.     You  will  note : — 

1.  The  similarity  in  order  of  procedure,  of  preparation  and  I 
of  charitable  condescension  to  the  minds  of  men,  which  morka  1 
the  Sixth  Chapter,  wherein  the  Lord  treated  of  that  other  1 
mystery,   the   Blessed   Eucharist.     The  creation  of   the   two  i 

*  St.  Matt.  iivL        t  St.  Matt.  mrii.         J  St.  Mark  i 
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titotions,    ttiat    of    the    Keal  Presenco  and   that  of   the 
Bapremacy.  seemed  to  r«<)mre  a  greater  care,  as  they  were  to 
e  a  greater  ilemanJ  upon  tho  mind  and  heart  of  mau. 

We  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Divine  Commia- 
woo  a  boond  up  with  most  tender  appeal  to  love  and 
devotednees.  God  foundeil  tho  Church  in  love,  Christ  love.1 
tho  Chorch  as  His  own  flt-ali.  He  had  prayed  before  His 
Fasmou  for  its  unity,  and  He  now  makes  formal  provision  for 
that  unity,  until  the  end  of  time.  He  places  the  whole  under  one. 
.llmoe  the  Lonl  said  to  Peter,  "Peter,  lovest  thou  Mef"    And 

lun  bccaoBO  Chri^it  knew  that  he  loved  Him,  He  committed 
him  the  care  and  the  feeding  of  His  lambs  and  of  Uis  aheep. 

Fe«i  My  lamlis,  feed  My  sheep."  Thus  the  great  work  was 
ly  completed,  completed  in  power  and  in  love,  completed 
■mid  tJie  tears  and  perliaps  broken-hearted  sobs  of  Peter, 
completed  in  the  sight  of  vh-itneases — Apostles  and  Disciples— 
in  (idilee. 

8.  The  remainder  of  the  Chapter  is  all  personal  to  Peter: 
it  oarratoB  the  prwliction  that  ho  shall  gi-ow  old  in  his  Office, 
•nd  be  finally,  like  his  Ma^r,  bound  as  a  malefactor,  led  in 
procession,  and  at  last  crucified-  So  it  came  to  pass  Peter 
p«w  old  in  labount;  was  cast  into  the  Mamertine  dungeon, 
w«j  boond,  Mour^d,  led  through  the  city  as  a  criminal, 
erucifiod  witli  head  downwards,  and  buried  within  a  hundred 
yudB  of  \ha  place  of  his  execution,  outside  the  gate — not  of 
Jcruaalcm,  but  of  Kome.  And  down  to  the  present  day  the 
dost  of  his  bones  draws  like  a  magnet  to  itself  the  whole 
Christian  world.  Of  him  also,  as  of  his  Master,  it  may  be 
laid:  "And  hLt  sepulchre  shall  be  glorious." 

>IV. — Itk  Acceptance  by  the  Chuech. 
^le  Chorch  at  once  iijcogniseil  the  Hea<Isliip  constituted  by 
tta  DiWtto  Founder.     Witliout  burdening  ourselves  with  long 
qnototians,  let  thrao  witnesses  be  cited. 

Si.  Cyprian,  ajx  284:  "There  is  but  one  Church  founded  by 
Chznt  on  Pettr."    {Ep.  70.) 

8t  Ambroiw.  A.tt  385;  "Where  Peter  ia  tiiere  is  tbw  CWtcIv 
aad  ttiniai  life. "    (in  Ft.  40.) 
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3t  Leo,  A.D.  440:  "Out  of  the  whole  world  Peter  alone  is 
choeen,  and  is  net  over  the  vocation  of  all  nations  and  over  all 
the  Apostles  and  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Peter  in  his 
ovra  person  rules  all  whom  Christ  rules  as  Head.  A  great  and 
marvellous  fellowsliip  in  its  power  has  God  conferred  upon 
this  man."* 

And  again: 

"Who  can  be  so  ignorant  and  so  jealous  of  the  glory  of 
Blessed  Peter  as  to  believe  that  there  is  any  part  of  the 
Church  which  ig  not  ruled  by  hia  solicitude  and  enlarged  by 
his  help?  That  love  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  for  God  and 
for  man,  wliich  neither  the  confinement  of  a  prison,  nor  chains, 
nor  popular  violence,  nor  the  tlircate  of  kings  could  overcome, 
is  assuredly  stiU  vigorous  and  alive  throughout  the  Church," — 
(Serm  83.) 

The  Chui"ch  has  ever  considered  St.  Peter  aa  continuing 
through  all  time  to  preside  over  the  entire  Church.  As  St. 
Boniface  wrote  in  the  fifth  century :  "  The  Blessed  Apostle 
Pdirr  lookw  on  you  with  his  own  eyes,  nor  can  he  who  receivexl 
charge  of  all  fail  to  be  near  to  all.*'  Peter,  then,  19  ever  living 
in  his  See,  and  his  voice  is  heard  to-day  through  Leo,  as  yester- 
day through  Pius,  and  the  day  before  thi-ough  Gregory,  up  the 
long  pathway  of  the  Christian  era. 

V. — Doctrine  held  by  the  Early  English  Cuubch. 

The  faith  received  by  the  English  people  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  was  identical  with  the  Catholic  and  Roman 
faith  that  had  been  taught  throughout  the  world.  The 
Supremacy  of  Peter,  and  obwlience  to  liis  See,  were  everywhere 
regarded  a»  fundamental  doctrines  of  salvation. 

Lot  our  two  earliest  English  writers,  St.  Aldheliu  and 
Venerable  Bede,  briefly  bear  their  authentic  witness  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  before  we  enter  on  the  m^ 
subject  of  this  paper. 

And  first,  St.  Aldhelm,  whom  Bede  described  as  "  moat 
learned."  In  692  the  Englisli  Iiaving  discussed  in  Synod 
whether  the  Welsh  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  to  be  compelled 
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by  Coree  to  oonfonn  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  nutter  of  the  date  for  E^aster  and  the  form  of  the  tonsure, 
it  was  decided  that  persuasion,  and  not  force,  should  be  used  ; 
and  St.  AJdhelm  was  commisaioaed  to  attempt  the  difficult  task 
of  oonrincing  these  ancient  Britons.  He  at  once  appealed  to 
them  to  yield,  out  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
treating  the  Supivmacy  of  Peter  as  a  doctrine  acknowledged 
by  all  and  as  a  crowning  argument. 

"Who."  Ii*  said,  "can  expect  to  be  joyfully  greeted  at  (Jie  gate  o( 
hak<r«n  uid  to  obtun  admittance,  if  he  deapiae  the  regnlatlona  of  Peter's 
Chonh  mnd  Uka  no  aucoont  of  liia  teaching  ?  And  if  Peter,  by  happy  lot 
and  paenliu'  privil^e,  received  the  power  of  bindiD!;  and  the  sovereignty 
of  looMOlng  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  who  wiU  not  find  himself  bound 
fawxtrieabl;  in  fetten  rather  than  mercifuUy  roleased,  if  he  refnse  tn  receive 
tb»  ra]«  of  the  Rontan  EaeCer  and  the  Romiui  toneure  7" 

Ami  he  wind-s  up  his  luMi'e.sM  thus : 

"To  oonelude  all  in  one  aUort  sentence:  foolishly  and  vainly  does  ha 
boMt  of  bolding  the  Catholic  Faith,  if  he  foUon^  not  Uie  teachin;;  (dogma) 
and  Ibc  TUUng  of  St.  Peter.  For  the  foandation  of  the  Ciiviroli  and  the 
■idiAty  of  the  (aitb.  repoelng  Srst  on  Christ  then  on  Pe^er,  cannot  be 
diakoB  by  the  moat  violent  Btorms  and  tempests ;  so  tlie  Apo^illu  declares 
<1  Oor.  iii.  3). /or  utktr  foundation  no  man  can  lay,  but  that  winch  is  laid, 
mUtk  It  Cknst  Jiius.  But  in  Peter,  the  tmth  irrevocably  established  the 
pMCfiative  of  the  Church  in  lbes«  words  :  '  Thou  art  Peter  and  upon  this 
Ndt  I  wUl  bniJd  My  Chtu«h.'  "  (St.  Matt,  xvi.)* 

Tbr  other  early  English  witness  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
Peter  is  Bede.  Commenting  on  the  16th  chapter  of  St. 
Hattlicw.  which  speaks  of  the  power  and  authointy  of  Blessed 
Peter.  Bede  premises  his  remarks  by  warning  his  readers  that 
vbat  follows  should  be  the  more  attentively  considered  and 
borne  in  the  more  constant  remembrance,  because  its  sets  forth 
Ihe  ifrect  perfection  of  divine  faith,  and  furnishes  most 
bnportant  Btrength  to  overcome  temptations  against  this  great 
virtai% 

'*  Wbitr«tor«."  ha  wrilm.  "  Biassed  Peter,  who  coDfessed  ChriEt  with  (rue 
hilb  Mid  bllawed  Him  with  trua  lo*e,  received  in  a  special  way  the  keys 
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at  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  tovertignity  of  judicial  power  in  Ae 
Church ;  to  the  end  that  all  tke  faithful  throughout  the  world  might  know 
that,  whosoever  shall  separate  himself  from  the  unity  of  Piter's  faith  and 
from  Pittr's  fclhwshifi,  can  neither  obtain  absolution  from  the  bonds  of  ain, 
nor  admisBion  through  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  leam  with  great  care  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  faith  which 
Flier  taught,  and  to  show  forth  good  works  corresponding  to  that  faith."* 

VI.— English  Devotion  to  Peteh  Based  os  Doctrise. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  upon  mere  aentiment  or  accident  or 
personal  attraction,  but  upon  the  solid  basis  of  revealed  Catholic 
doctrine,  upon  the  undisputed  fact  that  Christ  had  chosen  Peter 
to  be  Hia  Vicar  and  alter  ego,  that  our  forefathers  built  up  the 
national  devotion  to  St.  Peter — a  devotion  for  which  they 
became  conspicuous  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  To  England 
belongs  the  honourable  pre-eminence  in  the  Chiuxih,  that  as  she 
was  most  singularly  devout  to  St.  Peter  during  her  religious 
prosperity,  so  did  she  prove  hei-self  in  the  time  of  adversity  to 
be  more  fruitful  than  any  other  nation  in  the  number  and 
heroism  of  her  martyrs  for  Peter's  Supremacy.  At  the 
Refomiation  it  was  the  authority  of  St  Peter  that  formed  the 
main  object  of  attack.  The  attack  was  met  by  a  multitude  of 
English  men  and  women  of  every  rank  and  degree,  who  poured 
out  their  life's  blood  in  defence  of  the  Supremacy.  The  ci 
of  no  leas  than  315  of  these  martyrs  is  now  before  the  Holy 
See  for  canonization. 

We  purposely  omit,  in  this  place,  all  consideration  of  the 
numberless  instances  of  Papal  jurisdiction,  exercised  over  the 
Sovereigns,  Bishops,  and  people  of  England,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  name  of  Peter — of  the  national  synods 
convoked  and  presided  over  in  Peter's  ?tame, — of  the  creation 
of  Sees,  of  the  use  of  Papal  provisions  and  all  other  acts  of 
jurisdiction  performed  in  England  by  the  authority  of  Blessed 
Peter.  The  present  object  is  simply  to  illustrate  the  devotion 
of  the  English  people  to  St.  Peter,  by  such  facts  as  theae 
That  they  deUghted  to  call  their  moat  glorious  churches  after 
hie  name ;  that  they  were  continually  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
in  order  to  pray  at  his  shrine  and  to  venerate  his  Successor 

•  Bfde't  Work*.     Horn.  27,  Oiloa'  Ed. 
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t  Uiey  opened  a  school  close  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle, 
r  to  aecore  for  England  the  purity  of  Peter's  faith ;  that 
y  taxed  every  inhabited  house  in  the  land  to  pay  an  annual 
—which  they  considered  to  be  rightly  due — to  Blessed 
;  that  they  made  to  him  bequests  of  laud  and  property : 
;hi>y  founded  guilds  in  liis  name,  with  prayers  and 
onsand  feasts  in  hia  honour;  that  his  namo  was  constantly 
or  lips  ;  and  that  the  thought  o£  his  power  and  infiuence 
letrttied  their  literature,  their  habits  and  conversation. 
ioy  wen.'  the  graces  and  miracles  which  experience  had 
taof^t  our  forefathers  to  attribute  to  Peter's  powerful  inter- 
oemton.  He  was  formally  chosen  as  their  special  Patron  and 
Protector  by  the  Sovereigns  of  England.  Kings,  Bishops,  and 
poople  gloried  in  their  close  communion  with  his  See,  and  felt 
t  while  they  honoured  and  obeyed  his  Successor  they  were 
J  and  obeying  Peter  himself. 


VIL — Proofs  of  the  Devotion  ok  Enolaxd 
TO  St.  Ppter, 


I. — Dedication  0/  Churches  to  Blessed  Peter. 

first    great    Abbatial     Church     of    Canterbury     was 

1  to  St.  Peter.      To  him  are  dedicated  England's  two 

b  fninoiis  ilinsters :  Westminster,  where  the  Sovereigns  of 

Old  are  crowned,  and  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  York. 

»   conniderablc    period  all  the  cliurchcs  in  Northuiubria 

e  dcdicatttd  to  St.  Peter,     After  a  time  England  became,  sa 

I  were,  girdled  by  stately  fanes  bearing  Peter's  name.     Begin 

Bamborougli  in    the   North,  and  travel  round  EnglaiKl. 

you    will    pass    great    cathedrals,    noble    abbatial    or 

nvvntua)     churchi'S      reared     to     St.    Peter's     honour    in 

bdiafamu,    Wearmouth.    Whitby.    Ripon,    and    York ;    in 

ili»ey,  Peterl>orough,ftud  Ely;  in  Westminster, Canterburj', 

Bey  and  Cliichestcr,  Winclifstcr,  Exeter,  Butli.  Coventry, 

IFonoatei',    Gloucester,    and    Llandatf.       No    less    than    13 

~~Biaf^ficmt  Cathedrals  and  Abbntial  cliitrchcM,  dedicated  to 

St  Peter,  Bent  tlieir  Ix)rds  to  Parliament. 
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The   following  ia  a  list  of  the  19  old  English  CollegiatC 
Churches  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Peter* 


■si  Cambridge  College. 
The  See  transferred  hither 


Cambridge,  Peter  House,  the  ol 
Chichester,  Cathedral  Church. 

from  Selsey. 
Exeter,  Cathedral  Church,  first  served  by  monks  O.S.B., 

then  by  Secular  Canona 
HETTEsBUity,  Collegiate  Church  (Wilts.) 
HowDEN,  Collegiate  Church  (Yorka) 
Wellinobokough,  Collegiate  Church  (Northamp.) 
LiNOFiELD,  Collegiate  Church  (Surrey). 
Llandakf,  Cathedral  Church. 
I»NUos,  St.  Peter's  College  of  Petty  Canons  in  the  Cathedral' 

Church  of  St.  Paul. 
LoxDON-,  Collegiate  Chuich  or  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad 

Vincula  in  the  Tower,  without  the  city  boundary. 
Oxford,  Magdalen  College. 
RiRJV,  CoUe^ate  Chm-ch  (Yorks.)  Monks  O.S.B.  replaced  by 

Secular  Canons. 
RUTeyN,  Collegiate  Chui-ch  (Denbigh). 
SEL.SEV,  Cathedi-al  Church  (Sussex).     The  See  translated  to 

Chichester. 
SiBTHORP,  Collegiate  Church  (Notts.) 
TATfERSALL,  Collegiate  Church  (Lincolnshire). 
TiVERTON,+  Prebendal  Chmx^h  (Devon). 
Wolverhampton-,  Collugiate  Church  and  Royal  Free  ChapeL 

(Staffonishire). 
York,  Cathedi'al  and  Metropolitan  Church. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  60  old  EngUah  ConventuaI. 
Churches  dedicated  in  honour  of  St  Peter: — 

Abbotsbury  (Dorset),  Benedictine  Abbey. 
Athelnev  (Somersttyhire),  Benedictine  Abbey, 


•  Theae  Uata  have  been  prepared  by  a  kind  friend,  to  whom  Ibe  writer  ii 
indebted  for  many  items  of  information  and  for  much  trouble  token  to 
verify  Matements  of  fact.  He  bos  also  prepared  a  catalogue  o(  all  the  old 
Cfaurcfaea  and  ChapeU  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which  we  hope  to  print  U  "'  " 
coDctiuionof  these  articles. 
f  Tiverton  \tae  not  in  Btrictoess  a  Collegiate,  but  n  t'ortionar 
Prebendal,  Chnrcli. 
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Barkhet  (line:),  Benedictine  mitred  and  exempt  Abbey. 
Bath  (Somera.),  Benedictine  Abbey,  afterwards  Cathedral 

Priory. 
BocBSE  (line),  Austin  Canons'  Abbey. 
BreooK  (WarwickHhire),  Benedictine  Monastery. 
Brinkbl'kn'E  (Northumb.),  Austin  Canons'  Priory. 
CanTEBBCRV,  Benedictine  mitred  and  exempt  Abbey. 
Carbroke  (Norfolk),  Nuns'  Priory. 
Castleacre  (Norfolk),  Cluniac  Priory, 
Cern'E  (Dorset.),  Benedictine  Abbey. 
Chacombe  (Northamp.),  Austin  Canons'  Priory. 
Chertsey  (Surrey),  Benedictine  Abbey. 
Chester,  the  Nuns'  Minster,  afterwards  the  Monks'  Abbey 

of  St.  Werburgh. 
Chicii  or  St.  Osyth's  (Essex),  Austin  Canons'  Abbey. 
Cbicbester,  Nuns.     The  site  was  afterwards  occupied  by 

the  C^athedral  Church. 
OovKSTRV,  Benedictine  Abbey,  afterwards  Cathedral  Priory. 
Crabuoi'se  (Norfolk),  Fontevi-ault  Nuns'  Priory. 
DoKCHE&TEii  (Oxon.)  Austin  CaDons'  Ablwy. 
Elt,  Benedictine  Abbey,  afterwards  Cathedral  Priory. 
Ktk  (Suff).  Cell  o£  a  Benedictine  Abbey  in  Normandy. 
FoLKRffTONE  (Kent),  Nunnery,  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.     It 

had  been   destwiywl  by   IJanes,  according  to  a  chart^'r 

t>f  jlithelstan. 
FoKOMAM  (Cambr.),  Cell  of  the  Qilbertine  Canons'  Priory  of 

Sempringham. 
OUHJGESTER,  Benedictine  Mitred  Abbey. 
Hackness  (Yorks).  Cell  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Whitby. 
Hakwood  (Beds),  Austin  Canons'  Priory. 
HKRtroRD,  Cell  of  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Glo'ster. 
HORKESLET.   LriTLE  (Elssex),   Cell   of  the  Cluniac   Priory, 

of  Thetford. 
BiTiBERSTOXE  (Linc),  Benedictine  Priory. 
HynE,  9e«  Winchester. 
Irewicii  (Sufi.).  Austin  Canons'  Priory. 
Kktnniiam  (Som.),  Austin  Canims'  Abbey. 
KiRKBT  Bellers  (Leic),  Austin  Canons'  Priory. 
taOMrsnTEK   (Betvf.),    Benedictine    Abbey,   i«AroveA   V^ 
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ZiiNDisFARNE   (NorthuiDb.),   Culdee   Abbey  and   Episcopal 

See,  af  terwarils  a  Cell  of  Durham  Benedictine  Cathedral 

Priory. 
Malmesbury  (Wilts.),  Benedictine  Mitred  Abbey. 
Markby  (Line).  Austin  Canons'  Priory. 
Mersev  (Elssex),  Cell  of  St.  Ouen'a  Benedictine  Abbey  at 

Rouen. 
MoNTACUTE  (Som.),  Cluniac  Priory. 
MUCHELNEV  (Som.),  Benedictine  Abbey. 
Pershore  (Wore),  Benedictine  Abbey. 
Peterborough  (Northamp.),  Benedictine  Mitred  Abbey. 
PETER.STONE  (Norf.),  Austin  Canons'  Priory,  then  a  Cell  of 

Waleingham. 
PLYMPiTts  (Dev.),  Austin  Canon.s'  Priory, 
Sele  (Sussex),  Cell  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  in  Anjou. 
Sherborne  (Dora.),  Benedictine  Mitred  Abbey. 
SaREWSBURY  (Salop),  Benedictine  Mitred  Abbey. 
Taunton  (Som.),  Austin  Canon.-)'  Priory, 
Thurqarton  (Notts.),  Austin  Canons'  Priory. 
TlTLEY  (Heref.),   Cell   of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Tiron 

in  Perche. 
Wangford  (Suff ).  another  Clmiiac  Cell  of  Thetford. 
Wareham  (Dorset),   Cell   of   a   Benedictine  Abbey  in  the 

Orl4anais. 
WEffTMiNSTER,  near  London,  Benedictine  Mitred  and  Exempt 

Abbey. 
Wherwell  (Hants.),  Benedictine  Nuns' Abbey. 
Wearmouth   (Durham),   Benedictine  Abbey,  then  Cell   of 

Durham. 
Whitby  (Yorks.),  Benedictine  Abbe^'. 

Winchester  Old  Minster,  Benedictine  Cathedral  Priory. 
Winchester  New  Minster,  Benedictine  Abbey,  afterwards 

removed  to  Hyde,  beyond  the  city  walls. 
WiRRRAL-ON-THE-HiLL  (Som.),  Nuns'  Priory. 
W0RCE8TER,  Benedictine  Cathedml  Priory. 
Wotton-Wawes  (Warw.),'jCell  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  in 

Nomiandy. 

Aftt-r  this  come  St.  Peter's  parish  Churches.    They  were  to  be 

fouad  in  St  Albans,  Bedfoni,  Bolton-le-MooiTt,  Bristol,  Cam- 

lA^^B,   Canterbury,    Cheater.   Colcbeatet.  fteT\>S- ^«^^'«*'«i 
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;  Drtritwich,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Ipswich,  Leicester, 
(,  MaldoQ,  Jlarlborough,  Northampton,  Nottingham, 
y,  Sheffield,  Stamford,  Wallingford,  Worcester,  and 


Sometimes  it  seemed  impossible  to  satisfy  devotion  by 
dediesiing  od«  church  in  a  town  to  St.  Peter,  but  seveml  must 
bev  bis  name.  Titus  we  have  seven  Peter  churches  in  the  City 
of  Linooln  ainne :  St.  Peter  at  Arches ;  St.  Peter  Eastgate ; 
St  Peter  itt  Gowte ;  St.  Peter  by  the  Pump ;  St.  Peter  Fish- 
market  ;  St  Peter  beyond  the  Bar ;  St  Peter  Broadgate. 

Loodon  «nd  Middlesex  had  seven  Peter  churches,  or  eight,  if 
we  reckon  in  St.  Peter's  College  of  Petty  Canons ;  St.  Peter 
Cheap ;  Sl  Peter  Comhill ;  SU  Peter  the  Little ;  St.  Peter  the 
Poor ;  St  Peter  ad  vincula.  or  St.  Peter  Tower ;  Westminster 
Abbey  Clrnrch,  and  St.  Peter's,  Harlington. 

^  In  the  City  of  York  there  were,  besides  the  Minster,  St. 
t«i^th«-lesB.  St  Peter-le- Willows,  and  St.  Peter's  College  of 
a  Choral,  within  the  Minster  close. 

The  City  of  Norwich  had  St  Peter  Hungate,  St  Peter 
SoathgiUe,  St.  Peter  Mountergate,  and  St  Peter  Maucroft. 

\  Winchester  aboimdeil  in  Peter  Churches.     Besides  the  Old 
tar  and  the  Now  Minstor,  there  were  St  Peter  Colebrook, 
-  Peter  in  the  Shamhlesf.  St  Peter  Whitbred,  and  St  Peter 
sehUI,  or  St  Peter  in  the  Soke. 

By  the  I6th  »-ntury  the  number  of  St.  Peter's  churches  and 
dwpelB  very  considembty  exceeded  a  thousand.  We  know  of 
l.IOS  th«t  wcrv  dedicated  to  him ;  the  number  may  have 
1  much  laiger,  for  there  artt  many  ancient  chapels,  over  30 

r  tnatancv  in  I^uicashire,  whone  dedications  have  been  lost. 

Of  4x>une,  sotne  of  the  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  were 
0  dedicated  to  his  companion  St  Paul  or  to  some  local  saint, 
K  to  St  Hilda,  who  for  local  reasons  outshone  him  at 
Tuthy.  as  St  Kthehlreda  did  at  Ely.  St  Aldhelm  nt  Malmes- 
•.  St  Swithin  nt  Winchester. 


The  following  lists  of  Peter  churchea,  made  out  according 
to  dioceses  and  to  counties,  may  be  of  interest : — 

Churcfies  and  Chapels  of  St.  Peter,  as  included  in  the 
several  Dioceses. 

Canterbury    '43      Winchester +55 

Bath  and  Wells   43     WorcesttT 66 


Chicliester 


St  David's   17 


Coventry  and  Lichfield  ...  66     St.  Asaph...' 4 


Ely 

Exeter  48     Llandaff   12 


,  21      Bangor . 


10 


Lincoln 271      Carlisle 4 

London 42     Durham JI 2 

Noi-wich  164  

Rochester 19  Total  1105 

Salisbury 59 

Churches  aiid  CliapeU  of  St.  Peter,  as  included  in  the 
several  Counties. 


Lincoln 95     Surrey 20 

Norfolk   92      Doraet  18 

73     Buckiughani     17 


Kent 58     Bedfoi-d 


Northampton  57 

Devon  47 


Derby   13 

Berks 11 


Somerset  . 


42      Hertford   . 


,  11 


Leicester  40 

Essex    33 

Gloueester    33 

Hants 32 

Wilts 30 


Rutland    11 

Huntingdon 10 

Chester 8 

Middlesex 7 

Lancaster 6. 


•  Including  eight  pecuIittiK  Biluated  in  other  dioceses.  The  charchBB  of 
Caliiia>  Qalnes,  the  adjoining  parts  of  Picsrdy,  have  not  been  included  under 
Canlecbury,  though,  indoefC  thoy  vera  as  much  under,  or  in  that  diocMS,  M 
Jemey  nnd  Guernsey  were  under  Winchester. 

+  Induding  three  churched  of  ibe  Chanoel  Isles, 
7  laaladiag  two  peculiarB  Hiluatod  in  YotVaVvTe, 
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ENGLAND. — (Continued.) 

Hereford  27     Northumberland 6 

Oxford 27     Cumberland 4 

Sussex  27     Durham    4 

Warwick  27      Westmorland    2 

Cambridge    23     Cornwall  1 

Nottingham 23  

Worcester 23  Total  for  England  ...1064 

Salop     22 

WALES. 

Monmouth    ^....  10     Denbigh    2 

Pembroke 5     Merioneth 2 

Anglesey  3     Montgomery    2 

Brecon  3     Cardigan 1 

Carnarvon    3     Flint 1 

Glamorgan    3     Radnor 1 

Carmarthen 2  — 

Total  for  Wales  38 

CHANNEL  ISLES. 

(luenisey 2     Jersey 1 

^Summary  of  Peter  Churches: — 

Channel  Isles 3 

Wales 38 

In  England    1064 


Great  Total     1105 

These  lists  are  necessarily  incomplete,  as  no  doubt  many  old 
Peter  Churches  and  Chapels  passed  away,  during  so  many 
centuries,  without  a  record. 

The  chantries  of  St.  Peter  might  well  be  added  to  the  above 
lists,  for  they  possessed  their  own  independent  foimdation  and 
administration,  and  witnessed  as  eloquently  aa  \»Vi^  C\v\\t^ 
to  popaiar  devotioo. 


2. — PlLGBIMAOES  TO   ST,   PeTEK's  ShRINE. 

Another  evidence  of  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  English 
people  to  St.  Peter  is  to  be  found  in  their  continual  pilj^nmages 
to  the  Tomb,  or  Conteasiou  aa  it  is  called,  of  this  Apostle  and 
to  the  sacred  pei-son  of  hia  SucceBSor  in  Rome. 

Bede  and  the  AnglO'Saj:on  Chronicle  fumiah  us  with  the 
earliest  i-ecords  of  this  devotion,  which,  happily,  has  never 
died  out  among  ua. 

Betle  tella  ua  that  Oawy,  King  of  Noiihunibria — after  he 
had  settled  at  Wliitby,  a.D.  664,  the  disciplinary  differences 
which  divided  the  Scota  and  the  English  by  an  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age, — "  bore  80 
great  an  affection  for  the  Roman  and  Apostolic  See  that, 
he  recovered  of  his  sickness,  he  hatl  designed  to  go  to  Bomi 
and  there  to  end  hia  days,  cloae  to  the  Holy  Placea.""  Death, 
however,  anticipated  the  fulfilment  of  his  desii-e. 

The  fiint  of  the  Royal  pilgrims  from  England  to  Rome  waa 
Ceadwaila.  Sprung  of  a  I'egal  i-aee,  he  pi-ovcd  himself  a  daritig 
and  BUCCesflful  conquei'oi',  He  began  by  subduing  the  under- 
Kings  of  the  We^t  Saxons,  becoming  King  of  Weasex.  He  then 
laid  waste  Kent,  and  annexed  the  South  Saxons  to  the  kingdom 
of  Wessex.  He  iiivadetl  the  Isle  of  Wight,  "  which  till  then 
waa  entirely  given  over  to  idolatrj',"  and  cruelly  slaughtered 
the  Jutes  who  peopled  that  island  as  well  as  parts  of  the 
opposite  coast.  It  may  have  been  at  Winchester,  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  St,  Wilfrid. 
Touched  and  captivated  by  the  convei-sation  and  joyous 
character  of  Wilfrid,  Ceadwaila,  though  he  had  not  yet  embraced 
Christianity,  made  over  to  the  saint  i>art  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  with  the  evangelisation  of  tJie 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  conversion  of  Englniid  from  idolatry  waa 
completed  by  St.  Wilfrid,  tlirough  Ceadwaila,  almut  ninety 
years  after  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine.  Tlimugh  the  influence 
of  St.  Wilfrid  the  King  conceived  a  profound  reverence  for  thi 
Catholic  religion  and  an  unlmunded  affection  for  St.  Peter  and 
St  Peter's  chair,  He  began  to  realise  that  he  hatJ  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  kingtiom  fai'  better  worth  striving  after 
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Here  for  the  glories  of  a  future  claim, 

Convertad,  chaiig'd  hia  firal  and  barbarouH  name. 

And  following  Peter's  rule,  he  from  his  Lord 

Assumed  his  name  at  Father  Sergios'  word, 

At  the  pure  font,  &nd  by  Christ's  grace  made  clean. 

In  heaven  b  £ree  from  former  taints  of  sis. 

Great  was  his  faith,  but  greater  God's  decree, 

Whose  secret  counsels  mortals  cannot  see. 

Safe  come  he,  e'en  from  Britain's  isle,  o'er  seas. 

And  lands  and  countries,  and  through  dangerous  ways, 

Rome  to  behold,  her  glorious  temple  see, 

And  mystic  presents  offer'd  on  his  knee. 

Now  in  the  grave  his  fleshly  members  lie, 

His  soul,  amid  Christ's  flock,  ascends  the  sky. 

Sure  wise  was  he  to  lay  his  sceptre  down, 

And  gain  in  heaven  above  a  lasting  crown. 

Bede  then  tells  ua  that : — 

Ina  succeeded  Ceodwnlla  on  the  throne,  and  having  reigned  37  years  b> 
gave  up  the  kingdom  in  like  manner  to  younger  parsons  and  went  to  Koma 
to  visit  the  Blessed  Apostles,  at  the  time  when  Gregory  was  Pope,  being 
desirous  to  spend  some  time  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth  near  to  the  Holj 
Place§,  that  he  might  be  more  easily  received  by  the  Saints  into  heaven. 

And  the  same  thing  was  done  during  these  times,  through  love  of  St. 
Peter,  by  many  of  the  English  race,  nobles  and  common  people,  laitj  and 
clergy,  men  and  women.* 

So  that  pilgrima^s  to  Rome  in  the  seventh  century  hod 
becouii'  quite  a  common  devotion  among  the  English  peopli 
their  devotion,  as  is  perfectly  evident,  being  Iwuted  upon  their 
religious  Faith. 

A  few  years  later,  a.d.  709,  Coinred,  who  hod  for  some  time  auMj 
governed  the  kingdom  of  the  Mercians,  did  a  much  more  noble  act  b; 
quitting  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  and  going  to  Borne,  irtiere,  being 
tonsured  and  professed  a  monk,  he  continued  to  his  last  days  in  prayerOt 
hating,  and  alms  deeds,  close  to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles.    .     .     . 

With  him  went  OBa,  son  of  Sigeric,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  a  youth 
at  most  lovely  age  and  beauty,  and  most  earnestly  desired  by  all  hi> 
nation  to  be  their  King.  Led  by  the  some  thought  and  devotion  to  Bleased 
Peter,  he  left  wife  [his  betrothed,  who  had  vowed  perpetual  vicinity], 
lands,  kindred,  and  country,  for  Christ  and  for  the  Gospel.  He,  ^si 
when  they  reached  the  Holy  places  in  Rome,  received  the  tonsm:«,  nni 
adopting  the  monastic  life,  attained  at  l&st  to  his  long  desired  vision  < 
(be  Blessed  Apostle  in  heaven.^ 


■  Sede'g  Hi^„  b.  ' 
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[  Ethelburga.  Queen  of  Weesex,  it  was  who  hail  persuaded  her 
,  King  Ina,  to  give  up  hia  crown  and  to  retire  as  a 
1  to  St  Peter's  shrine  in  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that  she 
napanied  him  on  that  tedious  and  dangerous  journey,  and 
that  they  both  lived  the  rest  of  their  daya  and  died  in  humility, 
prayer  and  penance,  near  to  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter,* 

A  few  years  later  Frithogitha,  Queen  of  the  West  Saxons, 
became  a  pilgrim  to  Rome,  moved  by  her  de\'otion  to  St.  Peter ; 
while  Ceolwulf,  King  of  Northumbria,  received  St.  Peter's 
locuurt^  and  resigned  his  kingdom  to  Eadbert,  who,  in  his  turn 
•leo,  in  758,  received  the  tonsure  of  St.  Peter  for  the  love  of 
Ood,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son. 

In  85.*),  King  .^thelwulf  sent  his  little  son  ^Sllfred  to  Rome 
when  be  was  but  five  years  old,  and  Pope  Leo  confirmed  him, 
aatunted  him  King,  and  took  him  for  his  episcopal  son.  This 
little  boy  became  in  time  King  iElfred  the  Great, 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  goes  on  to  say  that  two  years 


ting  Atiuhnilf  hinuelf  vaal  to  Rome  witli  gT6B,l  pomp,  and  dwelt 
than  twolva  montlu,  and  then  rotaraed  home.  He  rebuilt  the  English 
Mbool  in  BonM,  which  had  been  destroyed  b,v  fire. 

In  874.  King  Burhred  went  to  Rome,  and  there  settled  down,  and  his 
hoif  Uca  in  St,  M&r>-'8  Church,  in  the  school  of  tfae  Angle  race. 

Bnt  the  most  remarkable  for  ite  splendour  of  the  Royal 
[nigruuages  to  Rome,  recorded  by  ancient  chroniclers,  was  that 
undertaken  AJ>,  1027.  by  the  famous  warrior  and  conqueror. 
King  Canute,  It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  of 
Bompe.  It  was  undertaken  entirely  out  of  devotion  to  St. 
FMer,  and  in  belief  in  the  power  of  that  Apostle,  as  will 
appear  froin  the  following  passage  of  the  Royal  letter,  which 
C^ntr  (»cnt  to  England  during  the  year  he  spent  at  the  shrine 
of  tfae  ApoetleH. 

CMiut«,  King  ol  DoDinu'k,  England,  sjid  Norwa;,  and  port  of  Sweden, 
ta^lbdnolh  tha  Metropolitan,  to  Archbisfaop  £lfrie,  to  all  the  Biahope  and 
MA,  and  lo  all  the  nation  ot  the  EnglUh,  both  Noblea  and  Comraonera. 
:  I  wril«  to  inform  }roa  that  I  have  lately  be«n  in  Rome  U>  praj 
n  oliii}-  aias,  and  tor  the  aafety  ol  my  kln(;Aom,  bn&lot^^ 
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nationa  that  are  subjeat  to  my  Boeptre.    It  ia  long  since  I  boimd  myself  b) 

vow  to  EQftke  thia  pilgrimage ;  but  I  had  hitherto  been  prevented  by  & 
of  State  and  other  impedimenta.  Now.  however,  I  return  bumble  thank* 
to  the  Almighty  God  that  He  liaa  allowed  me  to  visit  the  tombs  o: 
Blessed  Apastlea  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  honour  and  venerate  them  in 
person.  And  this  I  have  drme  becaiite  I  havr  learned  /row  my  lea^heri 
that  the  Apoatlf  8t.  Peler  received  /roni  the  Lord  the  great  powrr  of 
biTiding  and  Inoring.  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  On  tliit 
aecolini  I  thought  it  highly  iiae/u}  to  aolicil  his  patronage  with  Ood,  ftft 


The  history  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor's  vow  is  ' 
known.  It  was  to  make  pilgrimage,  as  he  himself  writes,  "bJ 
the  tombs  of  the  glorious  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paill; 
and  there  return  thanks  for  the  mercies  I  have  received,  and 
implore  God  to  grant  perpetual  peace  and  prosperity  to  ma 
and  my  ancestors." 

If  during  thia  important  period  of  the  making  of  England 
the  Royal  Houses  were  seen  in  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  tha 
Apostle  on  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  occasions,  it  may 
be  said  of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  people  that  they  ' 
continually  crossing  the  Alps,  to  and  fro,  between  Englaw 
and  Rome. 

In  the  fifth  century  St.  Niuiaii  brought  the  faith  of  Petei 
from  Rome  to  the  Southern  Picts.  In  the  next  century  St 
Kentigern,  whose  diocese  was  conterminous  with  Strathclyde, 
and  therefore  included  a  great  part  of  Lancashire,  made  n< 
less,  it  is  said,  than  seven  pilgrimages  to  Rome. 

St.  Bennet  BLscop  journeyed  thither  six  times,  and  Bedi 
Bays  of  him  that,  after  leaving  Rome,  "being  once  mon 
overcome  by  his  love  of  Blessed  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostlecf 
he  resolved  to  travel  hack  again  to  the  city  which  is  sauctifiei 
by  his  body." 

St.  Wilfrid,  whose  eventful  episcopate  covered  43  yet 
seemed  to  be  always,  staff  in  hand,  with  bright  and  cheer; 
countenance,  chmbing  the  nigged  Alps.  His  biographer  sayi 
that  "  he  fought  for  Rome,  he  pledged  himself  in  youth  1 
Rome ;  he  did  in  public  life  what  St.  Bennet  Biscop  did  i 
literature  and  in  private  life — spread  Roman  iufiuencea  ;  \ 
fought,  not  for  York,  but  for  Rome."  Eddi,  bis  compamoa 
tella  aetbat  his  favoorite  devotion  vfas to  St.Peter.and  that  h 
izapresHed  hie  own  Jove  and  reverence  for  \\\m. \].?oii'?iiii^w 
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tople ;  and  that  he  led  Bishops,  Primates,  and  Kings  to  make 
public  profession  of  their  detennination  "to  obey  in  all  things 
the  commands  of  the  Holy  See."  Finally  his  body  was  buried 
in  Eipon,  in  the  Minster  which  he  had  raised  to  his  much 
loved  Prince  and  Patron,  St.  Peter. 


k 


Hardships  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Eome. 


It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne 

Lplied  in  those  days.  A  rapid  journey  thither  took  from  30 
to  50  days,  instead  of  40  hours  as  at  present.  The  roads  were 
infested  with  robbers,  and  pilgrims  were  exposed  not  only  to 
every  kind  of  fatigue,  but  to  the  most  extortionate  exactions. 
A  writer  on  those  times  states  that  "  no  pilgrim  can  pass  in 
Bafety,  unless  strongly  guarded.  Swarms  of  thieves  beset 
every  path,  nor  can  they  be  evaded.  They  rob  alike  rich  and 
poor;  entreaty  and  resistance  are  unavailing."  Aldred, 
Archbishop  of  York,  was  robbed  crossing  the  Alps,  and  St. 
Klphege,  of  Cantfcbury,  as  he  was  entering  Italy.  Tostig.  Earl 
of  Northumberland  and  the  three  Bishops  of  York,  Wells,  and 
Hereford  were  waylaid  and  plundered,  escaping  only  with 
their  lives.  In  921,  a  large  company  of  English  pilgrims  was 
surrounded  and  massacred  among  the  Alps,  and  the  same 
fate  befel  another  great  pilgrimage  from  England  the  year 
following. 

^Ifsine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  frozen  to  death  in 
the  mountain  passes,  and  another  was  drowned  on  his  way 
to  Rome. 

Queen  Ethelswith  died  of  hardships  on  her  Roman 
pilgrimage,  and  her  body  lies  in  Pavia. 

We  learn  the  dftails  of  the  Roman  pilgrimage  of  St.  Richard, 
an  undor-Kiiig  of  the  West  Saxons,  ami  of  his  two  sons,  Saints 
Willibald  and  Wunebald,  from  the  Hoilceporicon  of  St. 
^Utibold.* 


Thejr  made  their  petitions  in  pruj'er  at  many  sbrinea  of  the  Saints  that 

I'eniejitly  Bitoated  for  Uieiu ;  and  going-  on,  thaj  came  to  the  city 

ealleil    Lacca.     Hitherto,   WiilibiiM  and  Wunebald  had  conducted   their 
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father  with  them  in  theur  company  on  the  journey.  But  at  Lacca  be 
all  at  once  attacked  «ith  a  sudden  failure  of  liodily  stren;^,  saoli  IhAli 
after  a  ahort  time,  the  day  of  his  end  was  at  band,  and  the  diaeasft 
increarin^  upon  bim,  bis  worn  out  and  coM  bodily  limbs  wasted  awa^ 
thus  be  breathed  out  his  life's  last  breath.  Those  two  brothera,  bis  9on«i 
then  took  tlie  lifeless  body  of  tbeir  father,  and  with  the  affectian  of  fiUtl 
devotion,  wrapped  it  in  beautiful  clothes,  and  buried  it  at  St.  Frigidian, 
in  the  city  of  Lucca.     There  rests  tbeir  father's  body.     p.  7.' 

From  St.  Willibald's  Itinerary  wc  learn  that  their  sister, 
St.  Walburga,  accompanied  them,  and  that  they,  like  other 
pilgrims  to  Rome,  were  attacke<I  and  prostrated  by  the  Roman 
fever. 

Prom  Lucca  they  reached  the  long.dedred  Rome,  and  craved  indulgenM 
with  tears  of  devotion  from  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.      There  the; 
visited   the   abrines   of  tbe   Saints   situated   in   those   parts,  and  n: 
socrifioes   every   day   of  themselves   to   God   on  the  altar  of  tbeir  heart!) 
they  stayed  on  from  tlie  Feast  of  ^t,  Martin's  until  Eaater,  burned  up  by 
severe  [fever]  sickness.    However,  during  this  time  the  boly  brotheia 
were,   by   God's  proiidence,  appointed  to  be  a  consobition  to  one  another, 
•o   that,   while   one   lay   in  bed  with  an  access  of  the  fever  one  week, 
other,  profiting  by   a  temporary  abatement,  ministered  to  the  one  that 
in  bed.     And  thus  altematinR   in  tbeir  ocoupatioa,   one  better  and 
other  worse,  tbe  two  holy  brothers  took  care  of  each  other.     P.  40. 

The  historian,  Liiigard,  says  that  those  who  survived  thi 
hardships  of  their  long  and  dangerous  Boman  pilgrimage, 
usually  returned  to  England  emaciated,  worn  out,  and  ruir 
in  health.     Many  succumbed  entirety.    Nevertheless,  love 
Blessed  Peter  and  for  his  Successor  in  tho  See  was  strongei 
than   all   obstacles,   so   that  the  Anglo-Saxon   Gkrotiicle 
several   places   notes   it   as   something   quite  unusual,  thai 
"  there  was  no  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  this  year,"  but 
odds,  significantly  of  England's  devotion,  that"  the  Kini 
Bent  couriers  with  Peter-Pence."     This  much  may  suffice  to 
show  England's  love  of  Blessed  Peter  as  illustrated  by  tha 
pilgrimages  to  his  Tomb. 

(To  be  continued.) 


'  The  inncription  recording  the  death  of  St.  Richard,  King,  exists  U 
present  daj- in  tbe  Church  o7  St.  Frigidian,  and  ia  an  object  of  inbera 
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THERE  is  no  more  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  this 
crtuntry  than  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
oentary.  It  commenced  with  the  separation  of  the  Americftii 
[onies,  and  the  Declaration  of  Iink-pendence,  and  closod 
the  Union  of  Great  Britain  anil  Ireland ;  while  the 
Bevoluliun,  and  the  first  part  of  our  stniggle  with 
Kileon  stand  fortli  as  stupendous  landmarks  in  the 
■veiling  years.  These  two  decades  exactly  coincide  witii 
I  fint,  anil  incomparably  the  more  important,  part  of  Pitt's 
ticsl  career ;  and  for  more  than  seventeen  of  thosp 
inhled  years  he  not  only  held  the  reins  of  govenunent.  hut 
in  Imth  Ixj  said  to  have  been  the  Government  itself. 
t  biography  of  Pitt  is  therefore  tlie  histijry  of  Europe  ;  iiiid 
the  greater  credit  is  due  to  the  noMi;  author  of  tlie  little  hook 

Ewe  hav?  placed  at  the  hea-i  of  this  article,  for 
given  in  »>  comlensed  a  fomi  a  really  adequate 
of  the  great  statesman.  This  is  the  highest  praise 
lu  he  given  to  a  hook  of  the  kijid  as  a  literan.'  work, 
must  be  admitted  tliat  its  style  is  singularly  unequal ; 
p  times  being  epigiaunuatic  and  forcible,  at  others 
en  with  figurative  language  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  conform  to  a  critical  standard.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  l>ett«r  than  the  author's  description  of  the  King's 
asriy  coTTwipondeiice  with  Pitt.  "There  is  evidence,"  he 
"  bo  show  that  from  the  first  he  drca^led,  and  in  the 
i  disliked,  his  too  powerful  minister.  In  their  correspondence 
none  of  the  fondness  with  which  George  III. 
Addington  or  Eldon.  The  King's  tone  is  rather 
.  man  in  embarrass^^td  circumstances,  corresponding 
family  solicitor."  Again,  he  stuns  up  Pitt's 
'•wal  from  his  warlike  poliey  against  Russia,  in  March, 
I  a  passage  of  considej^able  power.     "  The.  ra^i(\iV.y  ol 
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He  resolved  to  recede  in  a  apace  of  twenty-four  houi-s,  durinfl 
which  the  one  diinaion  taken  gave  him  a  crushing  majority. 
The  cool  promptitude  and  courage  of  his  retreat,  after  a  lease 
of   power   which   would   have   made   moat   men  headstrong, 
was  rare  and  admirable.      Still  it  was  retreat,  absolute  and 
avowed.       To   dmin    the   cup   of  humiliation    to   the   drags, 
Fawkener   was  sent  to  St.   Peterabm-g  to  try  what  he  could 
effect  by   expostulation.      It   needs   no  gi-eat  experience  of 
affairs  to  Judge  that,  when  menace  has  been  attempted  and 
has  failed,  expostulation  is  only  an  opportunity   for   insult.' 
Many   other   inatancea  could  be  cited  of  wise  and  weights 
apothegms  summing   up  the  situation  of  which  the   auth( 
happens  to  be  speaking ;    and  we  are  puzzleil  to  account  f{ 
the  introductiou  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following : — "  Taxi 
might  grow,  and   armies   might   disappear,  and  the  gazettes- 
might   rBek   of   disgrace.     Still  war  loans  aud  war  contracts 
swelled  the   spawn  of  corruption;   still,  successive  ministers 
aud  their  frienda  filled  t/teir  bottomless  pockets,  and  found 
solid  set-off  to  national  dishonoiu-  in  the  pickings  of  national 
profusion,"  or  of  that  in  which  he  describea  the  genesis  of  the 
modem  Liberal  party  in  somewhat  unflatteiing  terms 
thiok  crust  of  Whiggiam  was  sloughed  off,  and  there  appeared 
a  first,  raw,  callow  germ  of  the  Liberalism  that  was  to  groi 
in   silence  for  forty  yeare,  and  then  assume  a  sudden 
overwhelming  preponderance," 

But  enough  of  the  manner  in  which  Loi-d  Rosebery  has 
done  his  work.  Admirable  on  the  whole  in  a  literary  sense,  aod 
faultless  in  taste  aa  coming  from  a  statesman  of  an  antagonistic 
school!  Let  ua  pass  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  ai 
endeavoui'  to  compress  into  a  small  compass  the  main  featur 
of  bis  political  life. 

Pitt  was  undoubtedly  a  prodigy.     Bom  May  28,  1759, 1 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  July,  1882,  only  a  ten 
weeks  after  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-three;  and  at  the  ei 
of  the  following  yoar  (December  19,  1783)  he  entered  upon  b 
long  term  of  offici;  as  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  t 
Exchequer.     This  precocity  ia  perhaps  the  more  extraordinar; 
inasmuch  as   he   possessed    but  a    feeble  constitution,  i 
indifferent  health.     For  many  years  of  bis  boyhood  he  wa 
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!iicaf»c)t»tcd  from  iftudy,  lie  vraa  "fortified"  by  Hoods  of  pait 
wine,  and  wIibd  he  first  went  to  Cambridge  it  was  under  the 
cart  of  a.  nurew.  How  did  he  accumulate  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  which  enabled  him,  as  a  mere  youth,  to 
nrrm  n  coiuitry  and  suppreas  Gibbon  the  historian  f  The 
r  incident  as  narrated  by  Lord  Rosebery  is  too  entertaimng 
^  'be  tmutUnl : — 

«  gl— 1  man,  lord  of  all  he  snrveved,  was  holding  forth,  sanff-box  in 
i  deferential  arqajescence,  when  a  deep,  clear  voice  was  heaj'd 
g  hi*  coDclnsionB.  All  turned  romtd  in  amazement  and  saw  thut 
i  tall.  thin,  awkward  jouth  who  had  hitherto  sat  silent. 
BelWMa  Pilt,  for  it  wb«  he.  nsd  Gibbon,  an  animated  and  brilliant 
vgttniMit  uoM.  \D  whii'h  the  janior  had  so  mnch  the  bent  of  it  that  the 
hMorian  Mok  bis  hat  and  retired.  Nor  would  be  return.  ''That  .young 
gtatbtnan,**  be  Hid.  "  i»,  I  donbl  not,  eitremaly  ingenuous  and  agreeabli^. 
bvl  I  nwat  Mkoowledge  thai  bis  style  of  conversation  is  not  exactly  what 

Pitt  waH  in  fact  "horn  a  politician,"  and  was  educated  witli 

:  Wgilancu  and  assiduity  by  his  father,  tlie  Earl  of 

Dm-ing   the   seven  yeare  which   he  ispent  at  the 

iivermiy,  lending  "the  austere  life  of  a  student,"  and  "never 

;  liall  or  chapel  or  lectui-e  save  when  illncw  hiudei-etl," 

k  only  relaxation  l>eing  n  trip  to  London  to  eat  h\n  dinners 

lljnoohi's  Inn  and  to  hear  his  father  speak,  he  no  doubt 

jUired  va»t  stores  of  learning.     He  entered  Parliament  for 

!  fiiwl  time  in  January,  I7K1,  towards  the  close  of  Lord 

B  administnttion,  as  member  for  Appleby,  and  a  montli 

Utade   his   maiden   speech,   which   raised  liim   at   once 

1  of  proud  pre-eminence.     It  was  delivered  without 

^tion  on  Burke's  Bill  for  economical  refoi-m; 

i  what,  pcrhajw,  no  other  first  speech  ever  was,  an 

)  reply  in  debate.     Fox  and  Xortli  and  Burke  vied 

111  euii{;;nitalation.     "He  is  not  a  chip  of  tlie  old  block,"  said 

ibe  Utt«r.  "  he  is  the  old  block  it^If !" 

During  this  year  Pitt  practised  at  the  bar,  and  although  be 
did  not  bold  many  brit^fn  either  at  Westminster  or  on  Circuit, 
he  obtoinod  several  encomiums  from  the  Bench  for  bis  skill  in 
.argoment  and  crowi-cxaaiination.  At  this  time  also  he  seeuui 
to  have  airayed  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice  which  was  fatal 


to  his  great  rival,   for   Wilberforce  writes  in   his  diary 
follows : — 

We  played  a  goi>d  deal  at  Gooaetree'a,  and  I  well  remember  the  intei 

e&raestneaB  which  Fitt  displajed  when  joining  in  those  games  of  ehanca. 
He  perceived  their  locrensing  foaeiiiatlon,  an  A  soon  after  suddenly 
abandoned  them  for  ever.     Cited  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  L  p.  A4. 

Haviug  escuped  from  the  bar,  and  also  from  Hazard,  and 
liaving  ^fuaed  a  subordinate  post  in  the  Rockingham  ministry 
he  accepted  from  Shelbunie  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  tha 
Exchequer.  This  he  held  for  only  a  few  months,  and  on  the 
i-eaignation  of  Shelbume,  though  then  only  in  his  twenty-fouj-th 
year,  refused  to  accept  the  proud  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Rosebeiy  speaks  of  this  act  of  self -denial  with  unqualifiet" 
adniii-ation.  "With  a  judgment,"  he  writes,  "which  can  only 
be  ilescribod  as  consummate,  and  a  self-control  wliich  few  by 
any  experience  attain,  tlie  young  statesman,  able,  eloquent,  and 
courageous  as  he  was,  refused  the  splendid  prize,  and  prepared 
to  resume  his  pi-actice  at  the  bar."  He  had  not,  however,  long 
to  wait  for  his  opportunity,  as  the  "  Coahtion  Ministry  "  fell 
in  the  beginning  of  1783,  ou  Fox's  Bill  for  "  the  better  govern- 
ment of  India,"  a  Bill  which  was  well  described  by  North  aa 
"  a  good  receipt  to  knock  up  an  administration."  On  this 
occasion  the  King  at  once  sent  for  Pitt,  and  "  within  twelve 
hours  he  had  accepted  the  first  Lordship  of  the  Treaaury  and 
the  Chancellorehip  of  the  Exchequer,"  It  was  not  expected 
that  his  ministry  would  endure  for  a  month,  and  liis  writ  \ 
moved  amid  "  universal  derision,"  yet  for  seventeen  years  ha 
held  an  uninteiTupted  lease  of  power.  Friends  and  foes  alike 
regarded  Pitt's  Ministry  as  a  "  boyish  prank,"  as  a  new 
expedient  to  fill  up  a  few  days,  when  the  Government,  like  a  » 
of  children  playing  at  Ministera,  would  be  sent  back  to  school, 
In  truth  there  was  but  little  promise  of  permanency  in  thOi 
"  team  "  which  Pitt  was  able  to^^secure.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  condense  or  improve  the  language  in  which  Lord  Rosebery 
ilescribes  the  inadequacy  of  his  supporters : 

Camden,  the  devoted  friend  of  Chatham,  and  Onfton,  whom  Chathaia< 
bul  made  Prime  Minister,  both  refused  office.  For  Secretaries  of  Stat 
he  had  to  fall  back  on  Tommy  Townahead  (now  chiefly  remembered  by 
Oolihautb's  tuBOas  line)  who  bad  became  Lord  Sydney,  and  the 


Uirqniaaf  Cwmvthan,  wbowasupright  &adweU-int«ntioDed,  but  vain  and 
la*d«qa«i«.  He  ucured.  indeed,  the  BoowUng  hypocrisy  of  Thurlow  and 
■be  okvkI  tunD  ol  Howe ;  but  the  one  w&s  msidioua  and  the  other  dumb. 
It  b  alw*^  difficult  to  undcntand  the  principle  on  which  the  Cabineta  of 
h  ceatury  were  formed.  Pitt's  was  a  proceBsion  of  ornamental 
He,  hiiUMlf,  wa*  the  only  Cabinet  Minister  in  tlie  House  of 
t,  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  who 
waa  to  b«  hb  right-hand  man  from  the  beginoinc  (o  the  end  of  this 
•duiniatmloti.  warn  oatmde  the  Cabinet.  Of  the  Cabinet  Ministen,  five 
nw:mih«l  tn  eoleinD  silence  the  front  bench  of  the  House  of  Lordsf  while 
Thnrlow  oa  the  Woolsack,  though  he  often  spoke,  as  often  aa  not  did  ao 
o  the  Government. 


"niufl,  practically  aloue  aad  unaided,  Pitt  had  to  sustain  the 
enorDuniM  burthen  cast  upon  the  Government  during  the 
remuning  years  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  when  he 
antefvd  upon  office  it  was  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  majority  in 
the  Commona,  including  every  debater  of  the  first  rank.  On  the 
very  fint  day  he  was  twice  defeated  by  subHtantiul  majorities, 
bat  he  held  on  in  thehopeof  securing  many  seats  at  the  general 
id«ctit»i.  "Two  accidental  circumetaucea,"  says  Loiyl  Rosebery, 
"•lao  occurred  to  Pitt's  advantage."  One  was  that  he  waa 
tttuAy  mqrdered  by  an  ambuscade  of  ruffiaoB  opposite  Brooks' 
Club  on  hia  r«tum  from  the  city ;  the  othi.^i'  tliat  he  refrained 
froo)  secoring  for  himself  the  sinectu'e  office  of  the  Clerk.-ihip 
of  Ihe  Pells,  which  was  worth  £3,000  a  year,  and  which  tlien 
fartmiAt«ly  fell  vacant.  But  why  this  i-efusal  should  be  called 
Ml  **  •crjdentttl  circnmstance "  we  entirely  fail  to  perceive. 
Pitt  Wiw  pfxir,  his  position  was  precarious,  yet  he  splendidly 
njteted  an  ample  provision  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Waa 
it  an  act  dictated  by  pcrHoual  pride,  or  waa  it  far-aeeing  policy? 
Whatever  may  liave  been  the  motive,  it  came  to  a  people 
aeeOBtoinud  to  corruption  as  a  revelation  of  a  new  code  of 
political  itionility.  "  They,"  writes  Lord  Rosebery,  "  were 
familiar  with  great  oratora,  and  they  had  seen  most  of  them 
ptuvidiTd  atone  time  or  another  with  sinecures  or  pensions; 
^^  hen  waa  a  youth  i>f  i-qual  ability  to  whom  it  did  not  seem 
:■■  occur  to  pla<;e  his  own  fortimes  in  competition  with  the 
'  'xnmiwwetalth — to  whom  money  that  could  benefit  the  State 
»  3s  abhorrent     Even  Th  urlow  coul  d  not  refrain  from  a  grow  1 

•'  ihdmiraUan  T 
A  grnttml  election  «!-»,  n/ootirac,  a  necessity ;  f  or  no 'Uu».fA«t 


call  govern  long  with  n.  majority  against  him  in  the  ComtnoiqL 
and  the  election  of  1784  may  be  Baid  to  have  been  the  tumin 
point  in  the  career  of  Pitt.  The  country  was  with  him,  and  t 
swept  the  polls.  Although  Fox  waa  himself  returned  i 
Westminster  after  a  memorable  contest,  which  lasted  40  da} 
160  of  his  followers — "Fox's  mai-tyrs"  they  were  nicknamed- 
lost  their  «cat8.  To  what  is  such  a  revulaion  of  feeling  to  1 
ascribed  ?  Why  did  the  British  puWic  forsake  Fox,  who  1 
lately  been  their  idol  ?  Lord  Rosebery  gives  the  answer 
a  few  words — ■"  The  countiy  was  sick  of  the  ohi  lot;"  and  wi 
goo<l  reason,  for  they  had  "  landed  Great  Britain  in  an  abyss 
dinaster  and  disco  mil  ttire,  such  as  she  had  nevei-  known  siiio 
the  Dutch  ships  sailed  up  the  Medway."  Our  tixxjps  had  butn 
beaten  by  the  Americans  and  the  French  ;  our  fleet  abaudoiu 
to  Fiunce  and  Spain  the  command  of  the  Channel ;  in  i 
courts  of  Europe  oui-  influence  was  nil ;  England  had  ui  fa 
sunk  to  the  position  of  a  second-i-ate  Power.  Her  doim-H 
affairs  wei-e  in  an  equally  deplorable  condition.  Moba  set  t 
to  the  capital,  taxation  was  oppressive,  distress  and  disconte 
prevailed  eveiywhere.  Consols  stood  at  5fi,  and  the  nnfundi 
debt  had  \ieen  iucreasc*!  to  such  an  enormous  magmtude  t 
the  outstanding  bills  were  at  a  discount  of  fifteen  to  twenty  p 
cent.  Smuggling  was  carried  on  to  an  extraordinary  extend 
The  illicit  trade  in  tea  was  estimated  to  be  more  than  doubl 
the  legal  ti-ade  ;  foi-ty  thousand  persons  were  said  to  be  engt  _ 
in  it,  and  the  fanners  along  the  coast  abandoned  agricuttur^ 
for  the  more  profitable  pui-suit  of  canying  smuggled  goods  1 
a  distance  fi-om  the  shore.  It  is  not  to  be  wonderwl  at  that; 
in  veiy  desperation,  the  country  grasped  at  any  chance  c 
escape  from  the  rulers  who  wei-e  at  all  events  concomitant  witll 
disaster,  and  (adopting  Loi-d  Rosebery's  eloquent  language)  :-a 

At   thia   monieiil    iliere   appaaretl     before     them   n   young  Univer 
Btudent.  rich  with  lofty  cluquence  and  heir  to  au  immortal  norae,  untwt 
in  character,  epotlesB  in  life ;  who  showed  tlie  very  first  day  that  he  i 
FiLrliament  as  Minister  a  supreme  diHd&in  for  the  material  prizes  of  polit 
]if  e.     The  auspices  under  which  he  obtained  power  were  not  indeed  populK 
but   less   odious  than   the  combination  he  succeeded.     To   a  jaded 
humiliated  generalioit  the  son  of  Chatham  came  bs  a.  new  hope  and 
possible  revelation.     Here  was  tine  who  would  not  be  easily  cOTmpt«d[ 
nay,  one  who  might  stem  the  tide  flowing  so  fast  against  us  at  home 
abKMd.     In  a  tew  months  (he  elder  Pitt  had  rused  England  trota 
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I  something  I: 
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a  bin  fint  yv»x  of  otiicu,  Pitt  jiaased  his  India  Bill,  and  eet 
Riself  eMnieatly  to  wnrk  to  remedy  the  fiimiicial  condition  of 
(  ouuntry.  Hi**  budget  was  rpinarkable  for  the  great 
rty  of  expedients  to  which  lie  resorted  for  the  pui-pose  of 
binfr  thtt  rvqairctl  revenue,  and  no  lem  than  13S  tinancitil 
pDlutions  weri;  muved  hy  him  im  the  night  of  its  intixxluction. 
w!  \ty  (*triii^>(it  ineaaiu-eB  for  tlie  suppression  of  smuggling, 
I  finandat  policy  lUft  witli  unqualified  success,  and  there 
mwJ  Tvery  i>ro8pect  that  the  floating  debt  would  he  Uquid- 
I  «t  AD  early  pfHod. 

saliject   of    Parlianientr}'  Reform  had  been   the  tirat 

I  Migiigtfl   the  atb^ntioD   of  Pitt  when  he  entereil  tlie 

e  of  CommonB :  and  in  the  seaaion  of   1785  (April  18th), 

;  mor(\  and  for  the  last  time,  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 

tile   existing  abuses.       He  pmpoaed   to   disfranchise 

rty-«ix  dccay*Hl  boroughs,  to  give  aalditioiml  representation 

i  Uetropotitt  and  the  larger  counties,  and  to  extend  tlie 

ichiiw   to  copyholders,  but  even  this  moderate  measure  was 

itton  Uuiit  the  House  of  CommAna  could  b«  prevatl^d  upon  to 

accept,  and  Pitt  nutfereii  the  mortification  of  a  defeat  by  a 

miyority  \tt  Bcventy-four  votes.      It  is  interesting  to  note  the 

large  and  liberal   policy  which   Pitt  adopted  at  tliis  time  to- 

wanlH  Irvlatid.     In  1782  parliamentary  independence  had  been 

"tifemNi  upon  that  ci>imtry  ;  and  Pitt,  recognising  that  step 

1  irrvvocabli-,  in  the  seaaion  of  1785,  "sought  to   unite  the 

'  -A-'3  countrits  on  the  nure  baais  of  commercial  iutetx^urse  and 

■r--;'-«'i  interest"     With  thia  object  he  prepared  his  "  Eleven 

'  I1B,"  th"?  gi'UunJ  scheme  of  which  was  as  follows: — 

■   illow  the  importation  of  the  produce  or  manufacture 

'    countries^  through   Great   Britain   into   Ireland,  or 

_<   lielood  into  Great  Britain,  without  any  increase  of 

tliut  account.      Secondly,  iti  all  coaea  where  duties  on 

^>  duiiclK  cX   the   produce  or  manufacturi!  of  either  country 

wtn  iliffrnmt  on  importation  iut4>  the  other,  to  eijualise  the 

itntim  by  reducing  the  higher  to  the  lower  scale ;  and  Ihii-dly, 

to  Bpprupnnt«  the  suqtiua  gross  hereditary  revenue  of  Irohind 

•tiDYe  £Oi!Hi,000  to  the  maintenance  of  tlio  wival  force  of  the 

TbtttH;  Beaolutiona  were  prvsontod  for  the  approval  of 


the  Irish  Legislatvu-e  iu  February,  1785,  and  ] 
Houses  with  but  little  oppoaition.  When  they  were  transmittoil  * 
back  to  England,  Pitt  in  the  first  instance  moved  only  a 
General  Resolution  expressing  the  desire  of  the  House  for  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  question ;  but  in  the  great  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  that  occasion  he  expounded  in  detail  tlie  views 
which  he  had  formed.  There  were,  he  said,  but  two  possibl-' 
systtiins  for  countries  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  lik>^ 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  one  of  having  the  smaller  com- 
pletely subaei-vient  and  suboi-dinate  to  the  greater,  the  other  u 
participation  and  community  of  lienefits,  and  a  system  of 
equality  and  faimess  which,  without  tennling  to  aggrandize  the 
one  or  depress  the  othei',  should  seek  the  aggregate  interest  of 
the  Empire,  and  after  ilenouucing  the  past  treatment  of  Ire- 
land by  England,  he  continued  with  the  following  words  of 
wanting — "  Surely,  aftei'  the  heavy  loss  which  oiu'  country 
has  sustained  from  the  recent  sevei-ance  of  her  dominiouo,  > 
there  ought  to  be  no  object  more  impressefl  on  the  feelings  <3t 
the  House  than  to  endeavour  to  preserve  from  further  dia< 
membemient  and  diminution— to  unite  and  to  correct — whsl 
yet  remains  of  OUl-  l-educed  aud  shattered  Empire." 

Pitt's  eloquence  was  in  vain.  In  many  parts  of  England  M 
loud  and  angiy  cry  ai'OHe.  The  manufacturers  of  the  greal 
towns  for  the  most  part  vehemently  declared  that  they  should 
be  ruinetl  and  undone,  and  their  opposition  was  too  powerful  Ut 
be  ignored.  Pitt  was  unable  to  carry  his  original  re^utiona 
and  introduced  a  fresh  batch  in  an  amended  form ;  but  tht 
Amendments,  which  attempted  a  restriction  on  the  lath: 
Parliament  in  respect  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  hopelesaly 
alienated  Irish  support.  The  New  Reaolutions  were  passed  in 
the  English  Parliament ;  but  being  denounced  in  Ireland  by 
G rattan,  iu  a  speech  "  incredibly  eloquent,  seditious  and  in-^ 
flaniraatory,"  they  were  withdrawn  by  the  Chief  SecretarjJ 
and  a  general  illumination  of  Dublin  celebmted  the  disaster.  9 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  seven  years  o^| 
peace  and  prosperity  which  preceded  the  struggle  with  Fnmc^B 
They  were  mainly  employed  by  Pitt  in  perfecting  his  financial 
schemes,  and  this  period  of  repooe  enabled  him  to  i'educ«  t^^| 
Naticmal  debt  by  ten  millions.  The  Regency  Bill,  ueceHsitAt^j^l 
/>y  the  King's  temporaiy  insanity,  would  have  immediat^^B 
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^pofipd  tht!  fall  of  Pitt,  if  it  had  become  law;  for  the  Prince  of 
^Valee  waa  his  sworn  foe.  Fox  wrote  in  jubilant  teiins — "in 
Hbout  ft  fortnight  we  nhall  come  in."  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
^wde  "  ano8t«ntation8  prepamtione  to  riiHume  Ids  practice  as 
Kjnnior  at  the  Bai-,  The  mei-chanta  of  London  met,  and  voted 
^POO.OOO  to  place  him  beyond  the  accidents  of  politics."  But 
^Btl  <li.H>UinfuUy  refused  the  splendid  offer,  "and  yet  at  the 
^Bii«,''  Hs  Lord  Roschery  says,  "he  wa.?  insolvent."  It  is  only 
^■1  account  of  this  incident,  which  places  in  so  clear  a  light  the 
^■tti^  ftod  disiiitei'eHtei^lness  of  Pitt's  motives,  that  the 
^I^Bbv  Bill  is  mentioned  here;  for  the  King  recovered,  and  in  a 
^^^^H|w  the  Opposition  might  have  been  brought  down  to  the 
^^^^^B  A  couple  of  hackney  coaches.  The  French  Revolution 
^^weit  waa  in  progress  ha<l  but  little  etfect  upon  the  social  and 
Baliticul  life  of  England;  and  Pitt,  "while  the  eyes  of  all  Eui-ope 
Here  fixed  on  Paris,  ostentatiously  avei-tcd  his  gaze," and  devoted 
^Bnuiclf  tci  the  preparation  of  his  budgets,  and  the  settlement 
^B  dotnestic  questions.  But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the 
^■oet  peace-loving  of  English  Ministers  should  become  engaged 
^B  thi;  greatest  of  England's  wars. 

H  "To  DO  human  I>eing,"  writes  Loi-d  Rosebery.  "did  war  come 
^Klh  such  a  curse  as  to  Pitt,  by  none  was  it  more  liated  or 
^■nnncd."  It  defeated  all  his  most  cherished  plans.  "  The 
^kk  he  hofl  set  himaelf  was  to  raise  the  nation  from  the 
^HhsostioD  of  the  American  M~ar;  to  repair  lier  finance;  to 
^■sngthen  by  reform  the  foundations  of  the  constitution,  an<l 
^v  ft  liberal  Iriah  policy  the  bomls  of  empire — as  it  wa.s,  he 
^ns  •bMnned  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  darkness 
^pd  dtsmay,  in  wrecking  his  whole  financial  edifice  to  find 
^kd»  for  incapable  generals  and  for  foreign  statesmen  moi* 
^bable  than  honest,  in  postponing  and  indeed  n'pressing  all 
^M  pn^ectcd  reforms." 

^B  Bcvolatiomirj'  France  was  not  an  agreeable  neighbour,  and 
^B  thia  time  she  waa  actively  engaged  in  a  Republican 
ptofngiui'la  tliroughuQt  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  This 
tnghmd  loru  patiently,  and  it  was  not  until  shu  was  desired 
to  t<uu-  up  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  that  her  spirit  Mas 
e<L  Tliat  treaty  had  assured  to  the  Dxitch  th.'  navigation 
Ith*  Scheldt,  and  Pitt  himaelf,  m  lately  as  HHS.'hiwWu^^e 

1110  ot  Onmt  SriOii'n.  solemnly  renewed  the  imar&ntce.    1\ve> 
pKt  /  0/ fourth  Serif j>.]  ^ 


French,  however,  hail  recently  discovered  "a  law  of  uaturo" 
whereby  the  Scheldt  should  be  open  to  the  woi'ld,  and  as  Pitt 
preferred  treaty  obligations,  and  his  own  good  faitli  to  this 
new-fangled  "  law  of  natiu'e."  the  Fi'ench  Cou\'entiou  on 
February  lat,  1793,  declared  wai-  ou  Gi-est  Britain  and 
Hollan.L 

Foi'  the  fii-st  six  months  things  went  well  with  us,  but  from 
August,  1793,  imtil  the  cloae  of  Pitt's  career  our  ai-mies  ■ 
almost  uniformly  unsucce^ul,  while  our  splendid  naval 
victories  did  littk-  moi-e  than  aveit  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  country.  In  vain  did  he  flpend\'ast9u  ma  in  subsidising  foreign 
states!  Oui-  allies  one  after  another  fell  away  fi'om  ua,  until 
in  1797  Auatiia  laid  down  her  arum  and  left  England  alone  to 
cany  ou  the  deapei^ate  conflict.  Thin  year  Lord  Rosebery 
describes  as  "the  ilarkest  that  any  British  Mtnistei'  has  ever 
had  to  face."  The  crews  of  the  channel  fleet  mutinied,  and 
hoisted  the  red  flag,  and  the  mutiny  api-ead  all  over  the  world. 
The  army  was  also  infected.  A  hinidred  and  tliiity-five 
millions  had  been  a<ideil  to  the  National  Debt,  and  the  credit 
of  the  coimtry  liafl  fallen  to  the  lowest  depths. 

"  Never,"  Bit,yH  Lord  Bosebery,  "in  the  history  of  England  was  there 
darker  hour.     The  year  had  begun  indeed   with   one   great  naval  victory, 
And   was   destiiied   to   close   with   another.      But  these  isolated  suae 
formed  (he  sole  relief  to  a  scene  of  perpetual  gloom.    Our  generals  and 
armies  had  been   so   uniformly  unfortunate  that  we  had  no  longer  a  k 
on   the   continent   of   Europe.     On   land   our   great  foe  was  evarywhf 
trhimphaot,     We  were   entirely  on   the  defensive.     Two  invasions  of  o 
islands   had   been   attempted.     A   third   was  impending ;  it  might  at  any 
moment  take  place,  and  conld  scaroely  be  opposed," 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  follow  further  the  progress  of  tha 
European  War.  No  rift  appeared  in  the  clouds  during  the 
remaining  j'eara  of  Pitt's  administration,  and  the  depression 
caused  liy  the  enormous  drain  of  warlike  expenditure  was 
increaawl  by  a  succession  of  bail  hai-vesta,  and  by  intemaJ 
diasension.  England  was  leavened  by  the  message  of  the 
Revolution,  Scotland  was  <liseoutented  and  disturbed,  Ireland 
waa  in  open  rebellion.  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended,  and 
the  tears  of  rulers  were  aggi-avated  by  the  vagueness  of  the 
rumours  which  floated  in  the  air.  The  country  lived  in  an 
B^iony  of  apprehension.      Plots   and  rumours  of  plots  were 
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1  on  all  tsukitt.  Three  thousand  daggei's  wei-e  discovered 

I  Miuichcster,  ami  Burke  dramatically  thi'ew  one  of  them  on 

e  floor  of  the  Honse  in  hiH  ImpasBioned  demand  for  coereive 

It  was  in  thiH  atmosphere  of  turmoil  and  dreail 

|B(I  coercion,  that  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelanii  waa 

wi    and    effecteJ.       We   are   on    this    occasion    only 

Diietfmt!)]  with  that  remarkable  event  in  its  conncctimi  with 

RU,  and  lio  fat-  as  it  atTorda  an  oppoi-tuuity  to  the  es-Cabinet 

"  aixter  of  a  Honir  Rule  OoveninR-nt  of  ixpressing  his  views 

a  the  critical  nuestion.     Of  the  methods  by  which  the  Union 

waa    carried    there  can   W  no   two    opinions.       "The  Irish 

Pariiamcot,"  an  Lord  Rotiehfry  says,  "  wuti  bribed  and  bullied 

_otit   of  <uti«tonee,"  and   in  strong  language  he  deHcriVw  the 

-upliun   as — "  black,   hideous,   horrible  ;    revoltinjj  at  any 

',  struciouK   whi'n    it  is   remonibiTed  that  it  was  a  nation's 

iiright  that  was  being  sold."     Lonl   Roseberj-,  however. 

iTiJWK   Uj»jn    Ciistlere^h   the   ilifigract?   oF   this   "degrading 

and    enfleavoin-s    to  extenuate    the  conduct  of    Pitt. 

AltlKiiigh    the  corruption    waa  "  wliolesale  and  horrible,"    "  il 

noiit,"  I»nl  UoHcbcry  rnlda,  "  be  i-BinemU-nid  that  thi.s  was  the 

uietlKxl    known    of  carrying  on    Irish  government ;  the 

idy    iiteAiiH    of    passing   any    muasuix-   thixtngh   the    IiiNh 

ulumunt;    that  so  Fai-  from  being  an  exceptional  pha^e  of 

liticH  it  was  only  three  or  four  yv&w  of  Irish  adnibiistration 

1  into  one."      In  Ii'cland  Parliament  liad  no  powei'  over 

a  UimatcrH.  and  natiu%lly  the  Ministers   hoA   no   influence 

1  Parliament  except  by  means  of  bribery  and  conuption, 

wliich    maile    "  the    everyday    life    and    atmosphere    of  li-iHh 

oliticx."       The      total     «evei-ance    of    the     Exwutive    from 

tuieut    i-enderiil   the  niacliine  of  government  unworkabli- 

c<^   hy   the   power   which   coiTuption   supplied ;  and  the 

I  to  which    Lord   Roseliery  anivea  seems  to  be  that 

aystem  was  so  vile  tliat  "  it  was  rightly  endinl,  and  eniliil 

hgr    the    only    practicable    mctlio<l."      Tlie  condition   of  both 

intriuH  was  iliwperate,  and  "  a  new  an-angemeut  had,  by  l.he 

of  all   (larties,  to  lie  formed  for  Ireland.     Gmttaii 

iuwvlf  lia<l  tacitly  given  up  his  own  Parliament  a»  hoj)fle.'vt ; 

r  he  liad  withilrawn  fi-oni  it,  and  encouragi^-l  the  discu-ssion 

r  Irinh  affaii-^  in  tite  Bii(.i»h  legislature." 

Bat  Oil' jwtitii-tttiim  of  P^tt'd  Irittl)  [lolipy,  or  at  all  events 


the  atrongest  apology  for  it,  is  that  he  never  i-egarded  the 
Union  as  a  complete  and  final  settlement  of  the  quistion.  It 
was  but  the  first  step,  and  was  to  be  followed  by  the  removal 
of  aU  Catholic  diaabilitiea,  the  abolition  of  Tithe,  and  the 
endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  out  of  government  funds. 
Lord  Rosebery  anks  the  question — "  Who  will  aay  that, 
followed  up  by  lai'ge,  spontaneous,  and  simultaneous 
conceiisions  of  this  kind,  the  policy  of  the  union  might  not 
have  been  a  success  ?"  That  question  can  never  be  answered, 
for  the  tender  conscience  of  George  III.,  stimulated  by  the 
treacherous  Loughborough,  prevented  him  from  violating  his 
Coronation  oath  by  making  any  concession  to  the  Catholics ; 
and  Pitt  immediately  resigned.  In  leaving  the  Irish  question 
wo  may  quote  the  following  words  in  which  Lord  Rosebeiy 
sums  up  the  action  of  Pitt  i — 

It  is  Pitt's  smister  destiny  to  bo  judged  by  the  petty  frajtmeDt  of  a  large 
policy,  which  ho  did  not  live  to  civrry  out ;  a  policy  unhappy  in  eieovttion 
and  result,  but  which  was,  it  may  b«  fairly  maintained,  as  ^nerons  and 
oomprehenBive  in  conception  as  it  waa  patriotic  id  motive. 

Although  Pitt  had  been  in  I'eCeipt  of  £10,000  a  year  during 
the  gi'eatcr  part  of  his  tei-m  of  office,  he  found  himself  on  his 
retirement  deeply  in  debt.  He  had  to  sell  hia  country  place 
and  to  accept  a  loan  of  £12,000  from  some  private  friends. 
He  withilrew  to  Walmer,  and  did  not  enter  the  House  of 
Commons  for  more  than  a  year,  but  spent  his  time  in  drilling 
a  volunteer  corps  of  3,000  men  which  he  had  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast.  When  war  was  again  declared  he 
returned  to  active  life,  and  everyone  foresaw  that  Addington, 
his  successor,  must  soon  give  place  to  the  former  minister. 
Addington  was  vain  and  incompetent :  so  incompetent  oe  a 
war-minister  that  Woronzow  remarked — "  Si  ce  minist^re 
dure  la  Grande  Bretagne  no  durera  pas,"  Addington, 
however,  was  strongly  supported  by  the  king,  and  for  some 
time  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  fonn  a  coalition  with  Pitt,  and 
remain  in  office.     He,  of  whom  Canning  wrote — 

Pitt  is  to  Addinf^ton 

As  London  is  to  Paddington. 

could  scareely  bring  himself  to  recognise  Pitt  as  his  superior. 
Accordingly,  when  ho  did,  under  the  pressure  of  circamstaDceBij 
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f  offer  the  Premiership  to  Pitt,  and  tlie  latter  rucommended  him 
\     in   return   to   reaiime   the   Speakership,   his   vanity    was    so 
grievously  wounded  that  tlie  negotiations  fell  thi-ough. 

Of  the  second  administration  of  Pitt,  which  commenced  May 
15,  1804.  and  tenuinated  with  his  death,  little  netyJ  be  said. 
By  a  curious  foineidenct.:,  on  the  same  day  tliat  Pitt  took  hin 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Prime  Ministei',  Napoleon, 
the  First  Consul,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
successful  attack  upon  Melville  dui-ing  the  session  of  1805. 
earned  by  the  Speaker's  casting  vote,  weighed  heavily  upon 
Pitt,  who  was  alitady  much  broken  in  health.  The  successes 
of  Napoleon  were  uiore  than  he  could  bear,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  was  killed  by  Austerlitz,  Loid  Rosebery  narrates  that 
Pitt,  who  was  at  Bath  when  he  i-eceived  the  first  account  of 
the  battle,  hearing  the  furious  gallop  of  a  hoifte,  exclaimed — 
"  That  must  be  a  courier,  with  news  fur  me."  Having  opened 
the  packet,  he  said:  "Heavy  news,  indeed;"  This  shock  drove 
the  gout,  from  which  he  waa  suffering,  back  upon  some  vital 
organ,  and  he  sank  giadually,  until,  with  the  heart-broken 
words  of  anguish  on  his  lips — "  0,  my  country  !  how  I  leavt- 
my  countrj- !"  he  expired  January  23,  1806. 

These  last  words  express  the  patriotism   which   was   the 

passion  of  his  life.      It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the 

unselfish  service  of  his  country  was  the  main  object  of  his 

thoughts  and  desires.     Money  he  seems  to  have  despised,  and 

Huie  livetl  and  died  in  debt.     TitleB^and  dccuiations  were  nothing 

^Bo   hi  I",      The   only   reward   which   the   king  could    bestow 

^Hnxin  him  at  the  end  of  his  long  administration,  WEis  to  write 

Vs  funiliar  note,  commencing,  "  My  dear  Pitt."      In  an  age  of 

I  general  licentiousness  the  life  of  Pitt  was  remarkable  for  its 

\    purity.     The  austerity  of  his  morals  was  only  equalled  by  the 

haughty  coldness  of  his  manners.      His  one  weaknras  was  for 

port  wine,  and  it  is  said,  that  in  his  later  yeai-a  he  drank  to 

excess.      But  if  so,  some  excuse  may  be  validly  offered  on 

his  Ix'half,  inasmuch  as  ho  was  actually  reared  on  the  too 

sefluctive  fluid.      Of  his  eloquence  and  intellectual  gifts  it  ia 

mineceesary  to  speak,  and  we  may  conclude  in  the  words  of 

Eiing,  "  He  had  qualities  rare  in  theii-  separate  excellence, 
wonderful  in  their  combination." 
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A    BISHOP    OF    COKK 

AND    THE    rUISH    AT    NANTES 

(ITth  and  ISth  Cestl'iues). 

THE  erection  of  monumental  stained  gloss  windows  in  the 
Parish  Chiirch  of  S.  Similien.  Nantes,  was  the  occasion, 
in  the  year  1887,  of  eni]uiries  to  discover  the  history  and 
pixx;ure  the  armorial  bearings  of  Patrick  Comerford,  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  of  Robert  Barry,  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  Cornelius 
O'Keeffo,  Biahop  of  Limerick.  In  fclie  course  of  these  eQ^tuiries 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  placed  in  communication  with 
Canou  DelOrrne,  of  the  Church  of  S.  Donatien.  Nantes,  and 
much  of  the  infoi-niation  contained  in  it  was  the  result  of  that 
correspondence,  due  to  the  kindness  of  the  Canon  and  the 
impulse  given  to  further  inquiry  arising  therefrom.  It  threw 
a  light  on  what  was  not  known  or  remembered  in  Ireland,  and 
also  on  the  lasting  remembrance  in  France  of  what  was  the 
result  of  the  presence  in  that  country  of  the  exiled  prelates  and 
priests  of  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  also  on  the  part  the  education  in  France  had  on  the  future 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  Some  things  may  appear  in  this  and 
perhaps  other  articles  which  may  not  be  as  he  would  wish,  but 
considering  the  wholesale  banishment  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
being  thrown  at  once  in  a  strange  country  without  means  of 
living  and  occupation,  they  are  easily  pardoned.  But  on  the 
whole  the  exiled  Irish  clergy  of  the  period  wen?  a  credit  to 
themselves  and  also  to  the  countiy  which  offered  them  such 
generous  hospitality.  I  will  introduce  the  subject  by  a  noticfl' 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Mist^ricorde. 

In  the  ninth  century,  tradition  has  it  that  the  northern 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  Nantes  were  infested  by  the  ravages  of 
a  monster,  crocodile  shape,  who,  dwelling  in  the  dense  foreofe 
that  then  occupied  that  district,  devoured  many  travellers  and 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  In  terror  the  people  made  a  vow  t 
the  Bleaaed  Virgin,  the  result  of  which  waa  that,  in  a  fight  o 
which  three  chevaliers  of  the  principal  families  of  Nantes  were 
combatants,  the  raonstcr  was  killed.  One,  however,  of  the 
chevalieis  periabed  in  the  fight.     Thf  head  o¥  tKe  monster  was 
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i  off  by  the  two  sorviving  victors,  and  the  lower  jaw  was 
J  in  a  fdlver  caae  and  kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral, 
e  it  rpiiiaiued  until  the  great  French  Revolution,  and  is 
led  in  an  inventory  at  the  time  of  the  things  taken  from 
The  Bialiop  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Nantea  were 
B  of  the  conflict  from  the  city  walla,  and  as  a  result  of 
f  made  a  chapel  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
was  killed  to  Onr  Lady.  Notre  Dame  de  Mis^ricorde, 
?  Dame  de  bon  Sto^nrs.  This  chapel  existed  until  it 
th  »o  many  other  monuments,  destroyed  during  the 
t  B«Tolation,  and  its  stained  glass  windows  contained  the 
•  of  the  encounter  of  the  chevaliers  and  their  victory  over 
The  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  Mis4ricorde  was  also 
nach  venerated  in  it.  The  statue  was  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  pious  care  of  a  devoted  woman,  and  after  the  niin  of 
Ute  chapel  was  placed  by  her  in  the  hands  of  the  Cur6  of  the 
~    "  "i  Chorch  of  S.  Similien,  to  which  the   former   chapel 

,  The  "Nantais"  had  always  gre-at  devotion  to  Notre  Dame 
I  Miapricordc,  and  in  all  their  troubleB  came  to  her  ahrine. 
Ibe  exiled  Irish,  who,  on  account  of  its  convenience  to  the 
lem  coaate  of  Ireland,  and  the  frequent  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  had  settled  down  there 
hi  large  numbers,  also  had  recourse  in  their  troubles  to  Notre 
Dmme  de  Misericorde,  they  appear  to  have  made  it  their 
The  "station"  is  attributed  to  an  Irish  Bishop,  and 
e  than  one  of  the  rectors  of  the  Parish  Church  (S.  Similien) 
e  Irisli. 

I  TTie  people  of  Nantes  have  great  devotion  to  the  "station" 
rhich  ttikca  place  annually  from  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension 
bttil  Pente«)6t  to  Our  Lady  de  Mis4ricorde;  and  it  is 
atrd  that  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  people  during  this 
riod  make  to  the  station.  Each  pariah  and  the  several 
tvmiiien  in  the  city  have  their  appointed  day  to 
1  perform  their  devotions  during  the  station.  In  the  year  1887 
Booamental  windows  were  erected  iu  the  Church,  and  they 
Mnbunallusionstothe  part  Ireland  bore  in  regard  to  thedevotion 
by  tile  figure  of  S.  Patrick,  patron  of  Ireland,  and  the  armorial 
I  of  Patrick  Comerfoi-d,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  and 
\  B»rry,  Bishe^  of  Cork   and  Cloyne.  ai\4  Ccin\e\vo& 
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O'Keefle,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  whose  aojoum  at  Nantes  had 
relation  to  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de  Mis^ricorde  in  the 
parinh  of  S.  Similieii.  It  is  not  quite  certain  which  Irish 
bishop  was  founder  of  the  station,  Dr.  Ren4  Le  Breton  de 
Gaubert,  eur^  of  the  parish  of  S.  Similien,  in  pages  37-38  of  a 
manual  on  the  devotion  says : — "  Un  evSque  de  Hybenue 
exil^  de  son  pays,  persecute  pour  la  foi  Catholique  et 
refugi^  dans  cette  villo  de  Nantes,  qu'il  edifia  par  les 
exercises  d'une  piet6  cxemplaire  ^'tablit  cette  station  dans  la 
Chapelle  dedi^e  ik  ITionneur  de  la  Saint  Vierge  sous  le  titre  de 
Notre  Dame  de  Mis^ricorde  dana  la  paroisse  de  Saint  Similien, 
cet  ^vSque  ayant  Communique  see  intentions  i  Mgr.  Qabriel 
de  Beauvau  ^v^que  de  Nantes,  c^lebra  la  Saint  Messe  dana  eette 
Chapelle,  s'y  rendit  tous  les  jours,  depuis  1'  Ascension  J  uaqu'a 
la  f4te  de  la  Penteeote,  accompagn^  de  quelques  eccleaiastiques  et 
de  plusicurs  personnes  de  Piet6,  avec  qu'il  recita  dee  pri6rea 
analogues  aux  pieux  motifs  qui  les  assemblaient.  Flufdeuis 
villes  de  Royaume  et  im  tr^s  grand  nombro  dans  runivera 
Chretien  avaicnt  d4ji,  les  una  de  confi-^ries,  leg  autres  des  devo- 
tiona  aemblablea  &  celles-ci ;  d'autrea  dea  exercises  particiiliera  de 
pi6t6  pour  preparer  les  fiddles  a  la  venue  du  saint  esprit,  iorsque 
ce  digne  confesseur  de  la  foi  entrepit  &  Nantes  cet  etablisae- 
ment,  la  paroisse  de  Saint  Similien  fut  honorSe  de  cette  favour 
par  le  choix  qu'il  fil  de  la  Chapelle  de  Misi'ricorde." 

Dr.  Comerford  writes  from  S,  Malo  to  the  Nuncio  Rinuncini 
on  his  arrival  from  Ireland  in  March,  1651.  He  went  to  reside 
to  Nantes,  and  died  there  in  March,  1652.  His  stay  being  so 
short  it  cannot  be  he  who  established  the  station,  as  mention 
is  made  of  the  bishop  who  year  after  year  went  to  the  Chapel 
de  Mis^ricorde.  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Robert  Barry,  Bishop 
of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  spent  over  ten  years  at  Nantes,  and 
during  that  time  assisted  Mgr.  Gabriel  de  Beauvau  in  the 
performance  of  Episcopal  functions,  as  appears  from  the 
Archives  of  EvMi4  at  Nantes.  Though  it  is  not  certain,  the 
time  and  length  of  his  stay  would  point  him  out  as  the  bishop 
who  estabUshed  the  "station,"  and.  also  the  words  of  the 
manual  are  like  the  inscription  on  his  tomb: — "  Eveque 
de  Hybemie  refugie."  Robert  Barry,  son  of  David 
Banj  and  Ellen  Waters,  was  bom  about  the  year  1588 
or    1S99    in    the    pariah    of    Brittway,    dvocew  ol  C^o^hr, 
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Eather  is  styled  "  Dominus  Ardiae "  and  was  of  the 
(  family.  His  mother's  family  was  also  one  of  the 
it  and  much  respected  in  tlie  city  of  Cork.  Ha%Tng  learned 
I  at  home,  Robert  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  at  an  early 
(,  when  he  perft«:ted  himself  in  humanities  and  followed 
the  eooTve  of  Philosophy  in  the  schools  ol  the  Jeauit  Fathers ; 
after  »  short  course  of  Theology  he  was  ordained  priest  about 
the  year  1612  or  1613.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was  named 
chaplain  to  Ellen  Barry,  of  Buttevant,  Countess  of  Ormond, 
aod  accompanied  her  to  England  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marria^  with  Sir  Thomas  Somerset,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Wonseater.  In  recommending  Robert  to  the  Holy  See  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Cork  and  Ooyne,  Binuneini,  the  Nuncio  says 
"  that  he  laboured  much  for  the  Faith  in  England,  Dubiiu,  and 
in  other  miasioofl."  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Paris  and  there 
spent  tliree  years  in  perfecting  himself  in  following  the  course 
of  theology  at  Sorbonne,  and  coming  again  to  Bordeaux  was 
made  Doctor  of  Theology.  Bofore  his  return  to  Ireland  he 
made  a  tour  though  Italy  and  spent  two  years  in  Borne ;  was 
created  Protlmnotary  apostolic  in  December,  1619 — Vicar 
apootoUc  of  Rose,  in  May,  1620,  and  Ablx>t  in  Commendam 
"  de  choro  S.  Benedict!,"  Middleton,  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  who  sent 
him  to  his  Dew  labours  furnished  with  special  faculties  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  He  displayed  much  zeal  in  the 
government  of  the  diocese  under  his  care.  By  his  preaching 
aod  writings  he  converted  those  even,  in  other  parts,  who  were 
rfttrangud  from  the  church,  strengthened  the  wavering  and 
r«cnaciled  those  who  were  at  enmity,  and  during  the  space  of 
thirty-six  years  laboured  much  in  the  Ministry.  His  lot  was 
east  in  troubled  times.  On  account  of  his  great  prudence  and 
iteming  he  was  selected  by  the  "  Confederate  Council  "  to 
tn«t  with  Ormond  at  Jiggiustown.  He  was  also  of  the 
nomber  Bcnt  by  the  CoafcderatcH  to  England  to  gain  the  King 
to  the  Confederate  side,  and  also  to  France  to  notify  to  the 
Queen  tlio  jUHtic4:r  of  tlieir  cause.  In  all  difficulties  ho  was  had 
rMoone  Ui  OS  an  oracle.  On  the  death  of  William  Terry, 
Biahop  of  Cork,  he  V(u»  nominated  to  his  place  and  consecrated 
liy  the  Nando,  at  Wat*trford.  in  1648,  pn.>bably  in  the  month 
of  ApriL  Du  Bui^  mentions  tliat  the  Orinfjiid  party  wero 
uixiijos  to  have  him  named  to  thi'  k«a  iinporttint  ti  'C  ol  %««&, 
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of  which  tticre  waa  questioD  before  the  death  of  ^ 
Terry,  and  another  more  favourable  to  their  own  appointed 
Bishop  of  the  more  important  See  of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  but 
were  defeated  by  the  action  of  the  Nuncio,  who  wrote  atrongly 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Barry'a  appointment.  Immediately  after  his 
consecration  Dr.  Barry  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  as  the  city 
of  Cork  was  in  the  enemy's  power  he  held  a  synod  of  hia  clergy 
in  Macroom,  where  he  gave  instructions  suited  to  the  troubled 
state  of  the  times,  and  restored  by  severe  disciplinary  laws 
what  religion  had  suffered.  He  visited  the  parishes,  and 
administered,  to  those  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
it  for  years,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  reconciled  those 
who  were  at  enemity,  and  preached  in  season  and  out  of 
season  the  word  of  God.  Ho  ceased  not  to  discharge  hia 
episcopal  duties  in  his  diocese  until  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Nuncio  to  Kilkenny,  and  stood  firmly  by  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  excommunication  of  the  supreme  council.  His  zeal  for 
the  splendour  of  Catholic  worship  which  he  wished  to  see 
restored,  made  him  oppose  the  truce  made  with  the  enemy. 
In  writing  and  disputations  Dr.  Barry  defended  the  cause  of 
the  Nuncio.  His  name  la  signed  to  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  pronounced  by  the  Nuncio,  and  posted  on 
the  gates  of  the  Cathedral  of  Kilkenny.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Nuncio  he  had  to  take  to  flight  and  conceal 
himself.  Though  Cromwell  permitted  many  ecclesiastics  to 
leave  the  country,  still  knowing  how  great  a  defender  of  th& 
faith  waa  Dr.  Bai-ry,  he  held  out  no  hopes  to  him,  bal 
determined  to  seize  him  and  treat  him  aa  he  did  Dri 
Mac  Egan,  Bishop  of  Ross,  his  successor  in  that  See  wl 
his  Lieutenant  hanged  at  Carrig-a-Drohid.  Whereupon  th( 
good  prelate  hid  himself  in  woods  and  marshes,  suffered 
hunger  and  cold,  and  for  a  long  time  was  obliged  to  remain  al 
night  without  shelter  of  a  roof  in  his  hiding  places  until  I 
friendly  ship  brought  him  to  Brittany.  From  thence  hi 
governed  his  own  diocese  by  letters  to  vicars,  with  whom  he 
frequently  corresponded,  and  was  also  entrusted  by  the 
Nuncio  to  absolve  from  censures  those  who  had  incurred 
them.  At  length,  after  an  illness  of  three  months,  borne  with 
ChHstian  fortitude,  he  died  at  Nantes  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,   7th  July,  1662.      Beloved  by  all,  and 
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ited  in  death,  he  was  interred  with  much  pomp,  and  hia 
nica  were  attended  by  people  of  all  classes  in  the 
GathedrKl  at  Nantes.  His  friend  Dr.  Comerford,  Bishop  of 
Watcrfonl,  pre-dcceaeed  him  by  nine  yeare,  and  his  remains 
wett  found  incorrupt  on  the  occasion  of  the  interment  of 
Dr.  B&ny  in  thi'  same  vault.  His  tomb  contained  the 
foUowii^  inscription ; — 

llMBlm    Bobert   (Bury)    par    la    grace    de    Dieu  et  du  Saint  %\ege 
ApoMoUqa*.  JTfijue  de  Code  (et  Ae  Cloyne)  en  Hybeinie,  refu^'i/  a  Nantes 

It 

^VTIlc  words  of    the  inscnption    with   tin.'  coincidence  of  the 
^ttme  of  Monsig.  Gabriel  de  Beauvau,  and  those  of  the  manual 
of  N.   D.  de  Misericorde,  would  make  it  conclUHive    that  Dr 
I      Bury  was  the  founder  of  the  station. 

t  likely  Dr.  Barrj'  was  its  originator  ;  but  i-irtainly  the 

it  favourite  ftevotion  in  the  city  of  Nantes  owes  its  extension 

I'  Irish  Bishop  about  the  same  time.     The  first  notice 

\  find  nf  tht>  Irish  at  Nantes  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 

[Htality  tliey  afterwards  received  in  that  city. 

e  bepnningof  the  seventeenth  century  many  Portuguese. 

u  by  political  troubles  from  tlicir  country,  settled  at  Nantes, 

\  inhabitants,  jealous  of  their  presence  as  interfering 

\\  their  trade,  unshed  to  expel  them  from  their  midst.     But 

"r  appeal  to  tlie  King,  Henry  IV..  permission  wa-s  given 

I  to  continup  to  reside  at  Nantes.     The  Irish,  who  weni 

a  from  their  own  country  by  the  perRecution  of  Elizabeth, 

«  riMouraged  by  this  tolerance  to  the  Portugueee  to  settle  at 

e«i.    Being  without  protection,  the  municipality  determined 

t  rid  of  them,  that  they  might  not  be  a  burden  to  the  city. 

'    B  purpose  fight  or  nine  hunilred  crowns  wen*  allocated 

r  embarkation.     When  the  unhappy  Irish  became  aware 

e  intentions  of  tin-  mimicipality,  they  dispersed  on  their 

I  account      Notwitlistanding  this,  subaeijuently   pity,  on 

mt  of   the   |>iTH.s:ution   they   suffered    for    their    Faith. 

them   the   sympathy  of   the   people  of   Nantes,  and 

'  L'  penal  laws  wen.-  enforcijd  with  excce^liiigv\^\ir,«.T\A 

"'eC3iiu^peneeuU!d  with  a  hateperha\tftTK\«(.c«Si«A 
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in  the  annals  of  history,  the  Irish  cler^  of  all  classes  flocked 
there,  and  received  a  warm  welcome.  Many  Irish  families  of 
position  also  settled  down  there  in  commercial  pursuits,  and 
the  relations  hence  arising  made  Nantes  easy  of  access  to  the 
south  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  remote  liarbours  attbrded  an 
opportunity  of  secret  inuiins  of  transport  to  the  Irish  students 
to  obtain  in  France  and  Spain  the  education  denied  them  under 
aeverp  pt-naltiea  at  homi'. 

IRISH    SEMINARY    AT    NANTES. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  in  a  "  relatio  status  "  of  the  I>ioc«ee 
of  Dubhn,  presented  to  the  sacred  congregation  of  the 
propaganda  in  the  year  1802,  mentions  the  necessity  of  the 
College  of  Maynooth  |,for  the  education  of  the  clergy  in 
Ireland  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  foreign  collegefl 
subsequent  to  the  French  Revolution.  In  these  colleges  hia 
Grace  mentions  that  500  students  were  educated  in  France. 
There  were  two  houses  in  Paris,  one  for  priests,  the  other  for 
ecclesiastical  students,  in  both  of  which  tlie  College  dea 
Lombards,  and  the  College  des  Irlandaia,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  received  each  year  their  support  and  education. 
One  college  at  Nantes  contained  about  one  hundred;  Bordeaux 
forty;  and  about  as  many  at  Douai.  Speeil  Osso.  Vol.  3. 
Page  632. 

Although  not  the  earliest  established  in  the  order  of  time, 
the  Irish  college  at  Nantes  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  many  institutions  of  the  kind  for  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  Irish  Church,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  statement  that 
in  point  of  number  it  ranked  immediately  after  that  of  Paris. 
The  first  locale  of  the  Irish  college  was  in  a  house,  not  suited 
tor  the  purposes  of  a  college,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paume,  or 
Chapeau  rouge.  In  1G94  the  Dominican  nuns  of  S,  Catherine 
who  were  established  in  the"Maiaon  de  la  Touche,"  belonging 
to  the  bishop,  and  the  Religious  of  "  Mercy  of  the  Hermitage  ' 
in  the  Route  de  Rennes,  were  suppressed,  as  they  were  not 
authorised  by  letters  patent.  Monsigneur  Jean  Francois  da 
Beauvau,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  gave  to  the  community  of 
Jrish  priests   the   house   which   the   nuns   of    S.    Catherine 
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oempiefL  It  was  isitaated  in  Rue  Yolt^re,  at  the  end  of  it; 
■ad.  st  the  right  hand  side,  opposite  was  the  "  Mauolr  de  la 
Tonche."  The  buildings  of  the  former  "Manoir,"  and  subse- 
quently theconvGQt  of  Dooimican  nuns, were  old, and  insufficient 
for  the  dciiuinds  of  the  institution:  therefore  in  1727-1728  the 
eolioge  which  existed  down  to  a  recent  period  was  built. 

»Tbe  following  extract  from  the  work  of  the  Abb6  Gr^goire, 
■ntitled,  "  Et&t  du  Diocese  de  Nantes,"  in  1790,  under  the  title 
"Semtnaire  d'Irlandc,"  gives  an  account  of  the  college  which 
ia  intercoting.     Page  35. 

"Tlw  Doudnicaa  auciB  of  S.  Catherine  were  eaUbliahed  iu  'la  MaisoD 
da  It  Tooohe,'  and  made  use  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Gabriel,  near  Ihe  Granda- 
^Capooina,  in  the  pariah  of  S.  Nicholas.    Tbey  were  suppreMod  b;  royal 
t,  and  their  hoase  was  given  to  the  Irish  priests  for  the  instruction  of 
«  claigf  of  the  country." 


"  La  Touehe  "  was  ^von  them,  the  Irish  occupied  an 
!Dt  in  La  rue  du  Chapeau-Rouge  (1690-1695).  The 
\  semiiiarj'  wan  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Catholics  of 
I»lud  from  1727-1728.  The  chapel  wns  blessed  and.  like  the 
(omer,  <]<Hiicnt«d  to  S.  Gabriel  by  Mgr.  de  Beauvau  iu  1695. 
The  "  House  "  ia  composed  of  a  "  Salle  de  Conseil."  class  halls 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  a  refectory  containing  ten  large 
tables,  four  rooms  for  professors,  and  from  72  to  80  cells  for 
■tndeots. 

9>\T  Jotnes  Ware,  "  Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  vol.  11.,  p.  266, 
thou  dcneribes  the  Irish  College  at  Nantes.     Dublin,  1761. 

At  NaDt««,  lo  PraDC«.  is  a  seminary  for  Irish  secular  pricBts,  estahlished 
•bool  Uw  jMr  1680,  by  the  consent  of  .Kgidius  de  Beauvau,  Bishop  of 
SutM,  obUiD»d  by  the  intercession  of  Doctor  Ambroso  Madden,  of  the 
I)io««i«  of  Clunfert.  and  Doctor  Edward  lonery  of  the  Diocese  of 
\('alartord.  Tboy  pay  rent  for  the  house  inhabited  by  them  ever  since  the 
ymt  1097,  and  have  no  fiied  endowment,  but  live  chiefly  by  charity.  The 
hooH  at  pTMoot  aflurd*  lodf;ingi  for  thirty-five  priests,  received  indiSerently 
friBD  all  Iho  proTincos  of  Ireland,  who  live  in  community,  and  hav* 
Itatuw  and  rrpitiliuns  like  other  communitiE>s.  The  Chappel  belonging 
U  b  b  imd«r  the  ennvocation  of  S.  Gabriel  the  Arcliongol.  whose  figure, 
n  Om  ^n^  at  a  youns  man  with  wings,  is  over  the  liik'h  ,^ltar. 
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The  lettera  patent  of  the  College  are  dated  from  Fontiiin*-- 
bleau,  year  1765.  and  are  as  follows : — 

LETTRES  PATENTES   CONFIBMATIVES  DU  SEMINAIBK  DBS 
PRESTHE8  lELANDOIS  DE  LA  VILLE  DB  NANTES. 

Rugiatre  41.  de  1760—1769,  Arohivea  du  Parloment. 

Louis,  par  la  grice  de  Dieu  roy  de  franoo  et  de  Navarre  a  lous  presetw 
et  a  vonir  salut.  Notre  trfa  ehfr  et  bieii  nniiS  le  P£:re  Daniel  Byrne  presbv 
BQperieur  du  s^minBire  irlandois  de  la  ville  de  N&ntee  nous  a  [ait  reprl- 
senter  que  le  Ceu  roy  Louis  14  notre  i\-6e  honoris  siegnour  et  vizoieol 
auroit  autoris^  I'etablisseiiiBnt  des  prestres  irlandois  dana  pIuBieiirs  villei 
de  nostrc  royauma  et  leur  auroit  donni  dea  maiaons  et  defferens  bien 
tonds  pour  pouvoir  a'y  soutenir ;  que  pluaieavs  preatrea  de  la  iii6me  musoa 
persecutia  dans  leur  paia  a  cause  de  la  religion  Catholique  ai  seroient 
rflfugiSa  a  Nantes  en  I'annee  1695  et  auroient  et4  re^na  ^ai  lex  eceBqaes 
de  cette  villo  dans  unc  maison  iioram^e  bois  de  la  Touclio  et  dependante 
de  I'^v&chS  de  Nantes,  que  la  dite  maiaon  ou  cea  preatrea  out  ' 
d'abord  en  comiounaut^  n  iii  erigd  enanito  en  seminaire  ou  ils  aonl 
aotuellemente  pc^a  de  aoixaute,  que  leurs  prinoipalea  fonatioua  consistent 
dans  la  desaerte  de  plusicura  paroisaea  uu  ila  exeroent  avec  bcaucoup  de 
Kile  les  fonctioua  du  S.  Miniatere,  qu'ils  sont  encore  employes  en  quality 
d'amnosniars  dans  les  hopiteaui,  sur  nos  vniBsaui,  sur  ctai  de  la  com- 
pagDie  dea  Indes,  ot  sur  les  na vires  marcbauds.  Maia  coiniue  leur  etjiblisi 
ment  u'a  piLs  6U:  par  nous  enoore  autorisfie,  et  quo  par  cette  raison  il  i 
pas  jiiaqii'a  pn^scnt  vKtre  pcunti  de  la  dotatiou.  I'eipoaant  ddub  a  U 
huiublament  fait  supplier  de  vouloir  bien  appronver  et  oonfirmer  par 
letd'ca  patentea  le  dit  seminaire,  enaemble  do  lui  pennettre  de  n 
d'acqu^rir.  par  dons,  legs  et  donations,  et  par  noa  m&mes  lettres  autoriser 
I'eveaque  de  Nantes  k  proc^der  suivant  lea  regies  et  fonnea  cononiques 
aproB  tout  fois  de  dec^z  de  Teipoaant  a  la  supression  dii  titre  du  priSur^  de 
St.  Criapin  en  baa  Anjou,  diocoze  de  Nantea,  dont  le  dlt  expoaont  est 
ai;tuelIonient  pourvu,  pour  lea  fruits  el  revenus  dudit  prieurf  eatre  n 
perp^tuit^  au  profit  du  seminaire;  permutLre  en  outre  audit  aiour  eveaque 
de  Nantes  de  faire  tel  reglement  qu'il  jugera  convenable  tout  poor  le 
■pirituel,  que  pour  le  tetuporel  dudit  seminaire  ou  la  Fhiloaophie  de  mSme 
que  la  Tboologie,  pourra  etre  eaaeigcio  par  dea  profoHsoura  de  la  nation 
irlaiidoiBe  attendu  Teloignement  du  coUet^'e  et  du  Beminaire  du  dioc^ze; 
acoorder  il  cet  effet  aux  etudiants  la  faculty  de  prendre  leurs  degr^s  dans 
runii'ersitg  de  Nantes  en  Bubieeant  les  eiiamens  ot  soutenant  lea  tb£«ea 
ordinairea,  et  du  aurplus  ordonner  que  le  dit  aeminoire  joi 
dea  ta£mea  privileges  dont  jotiissons  dans  notre  royaumi>  lea  eCablissementa 
du  mime  nature ;  a  oes  oauses  apr^s  nous  estre  fait  informer  pliu 
partioulierement  de  I'utilite  dudit  seminure  en  la  de  ville  de  Nantes,  da 
I'avis  de  notre  conseil  et  de  notre  grioe  apeciale  pleine  puisscuioe  e(< 
motoritei  royah.     Nous  avous  appronvj  et  oonfirmSs  et  par  cm  prMontea 
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un  approuvons  et  confirmons  ledit  aeiiuoaire  dea 
is  elabli  en  I&JIM  viUe  Ae  Nantes  et  auasi  Ini  permeUoiia 
r  et  d'acqufmr  par  dons  lege  et  donatioiiB  iV  la  charge  par  loa 
■  do  seiniiiaire  de  se  conformer  aux  dispoaitions  de  nostre  ^dit  di> 
,t  1749  et  pour  iweurer  nod.  etublissement  partie  de  la  dotation 
DOtre  aXmi:  et  feal  consoiller  en  nos  conseilH  1e  iicur  evesque  de 
KudiB  i  proeeder  suivant  Us  regies  et  fonues  canoniqaes  il  In  eupreasion 
in  litre  du  prieuri^  de  Saint  Crispin  en  biia  Anjou  diocoze  de  Nantes  uprfa 
\t  deeez  dnd.  Biear  Byrne  eipoeant,  qui  en  est  actueUeinent  poorvu  pour 
1m  fruita  at  revenuB  dadit  prieuHi  &tre  mis  a  p^rpituit^  on  profit  dudit 
Musltuure  pemiettuns  en  outre  au  dit  aienr  cvcsque  do  Nantes  de  lairo  tet 
raglsnuiDt  qu'il  jugera  CDnveoablc  tant  pour  lo  spiritnel  que  pour  le 
dudit  mnynnifff,  oQ  la  phllosophio  de  me  me  quo  la 
m  poiimt  (.'strc  enseigu^  par  des  profeeaeurs  de  la  nation  irlandoise ; 
MMrdena  »  cet  eSet  aux  etudions  la  faculty  de  prendre  letir  d^'!>r(^s  dans 
I'ndTsnil^  de  Nantes  en  subissant  lea  eiamens  et  sonteuant  lea  th^^e 
orAakin  maa  tontefois  que  vos  presentea  lettrca  puissant  prejodicier  ni 
foclar  «U*int«  mix  droits  des  evesques  de  Nantes  el  a  ceux  de  t'universite 
dt  Ik  dlto  viUe  et  &  ceux  des  recteurs  dc  la  parolase  de  S.  Nicolas  de  Nantes 
Mr  Ift  Urrittrire  de  loquello  le  dit  aemiiiaire  eat  situj,  Voulona  au  sorplua 
qM  )•  dtt  Moaiaaire  jouiaso  d  I'avemr  das  m6mes  privileges  dont  les  autres 
•  de  uotre  royatime  ont  droit  et  continue  de  jouir.  Sy  dutmona 
i  om^s  et  feaux  conscilleurs  lea  gens  devout  notre 
fOvr  d«  pftriemMit  a  Itennee  et  a  tous  autres  nos  offlciera  et  jnaticierea 
^■Q  apputieaidra  que  lee  ditee  lettres  ils  ajaat  a  taire  registrar  et  du 
fiArm  Ml  learle  jouir  les  prestre  dudit  aeminiure  irl&ndob  <Ie  Naotes, 
ffaiiMtBMit,  pudblemant  et  perpetuellcment  ceasant  et  faiaont  ceasera  tons 
bvuUM  ai  emptebemens — et  nnobatant  toutea  choaea  a  ae  contrnrier  cor 
■d  Mt  BAtj«  plaivir:  et  afio  que  ee  soit  choses  ferme  el  stable  a  toujours 
attre  notre  iJ  a  cee  ditlea  pres^tea.  Donni  k 
•fatMMi  I'an  de  grace  1706  et  de  notre  regne  le  5/e  Signf  Louis — et 
W  la  t^y...par  Id  ro,T.    Phelippeaux. 

University  of  Nantes. 

.  la  Uie  arcluves  of  the  department  at  Nautes  there  tircpapei-s 
:  the  Univi-rsity.  Ab  early  aa  1704  Uiere  waa 
B  of  removing  the  University  to  Rennea,  the  capital  i)f 
TTlP  (]uestiou  was  afterwards  agitated  and  was  not 
P  flnifltied  until  the  Revolution,  wh«n  it  was  transferred 
complvt^ly  t/i  Ri-nm-s  in  1778.  Extract  "  of  the  niotiveB  which 
the  University  of  Nantes  prcHonta  to  Monseigneur  le  Garde 
lien  Scttiiif  and  to  Monseigneur  du  Conseil  du  Roi  to  obtain 
the  •rgntnenta  of  its  privilfges.and  the  conformation  which  it 
»  to  )t«  Uvnahtion  to  Konnea." 


J  SISIIOJ'  OF  CORK  . 

Page  S — 8.  And  ibe  Irish  priests  who  come  to  seek  in  France  ths 
lights  and  the  degrees  (ncademio)  necessary  for  them  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Catholics,  whom  God  in  Hia  mercj  has  preserrod  in  the  Faith,  in  a 
kingdom  which  has  fenouoced  the  Faith  of  the  Cburoh,  nill  ths  Iriih 
find  at  Bonnes  the  means  to  coatinue  their  studies  1  The  pietj  of  onr 
tdngs  has  opened  to  them  an  asylum  in  France,  a  means  to  perpetuate 
the  succession  of  pastors,  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Louis  XIV. 
granted  them  at  Nantes  a  house,  afterwards  erected  into  a  seminary  by 
letters  patents  in  the  year  1766 :  registered  in  Parliament  in  August, 
1766,  and  in  the  Chamber  ot  Counts,  the  24th  March,  1767.  They 
number,  in  the  Bominar)-.  one  hundred.  Tlie  number  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants  who  have  need  of  Masses  in  the  country  is  their  only 
rcBsurce;  it  furnisbas  the  means  ot  subsistence  to  ths  men  who  have  not 
preserved  of  their  patrimony  but  the  Faith  of  their  Fathers ;  the  UniverBJ^, 
zealous  to  forward  the  pious  intentions  of  the  Prince,  admita  them 
gratis  to  degrees;  many  of  them  carry  back  to  their  coontry  with  pore 
doctrine,  talents  which  raise  them  to  the  government  of  dioceses  and 
parishes  ;  with  zeal  and  the  lights  capable  to  console  the  Faith  of  their 
conn trymen  and  sustain  it  against  persecution.  It  is  doubtless  worthy  of  the 
piety  of  the  King  to  preserve  an  establishment  which  costs  bo  little,  so 
honourable  to  France,  which  was  always  the  asylum  of  the  afflicted,  and  to 
which  the  Faith  may  owe  one  day  a  glorious  triumph  over  error  in  Ireland. 
But  is  it  not  evident  that  the  destruction  of  this  establishment  the  most 
oouvenient  for  the  Irish,  and  perhaps  the  most  flourishing  they  have  in 
Frftoes,  is  thtttatened  by  the  removAl  ot  the  University  to  Retme*? 
(Imprlmori  de  la  veuve  d'audre  Luevo  Imprimeur-Librarie  suri  de 
I'Universit^,  1778.) 


D'Argentre  Histoire  de  Bretftgne,  apropos  of  the  University  of 
Nantes.  It,  the  University,  ia  composed  of  five  faculties,  to 
wit  Theolgy,  Law,  canon  and  civil,  Medicine  and  Arts.  By 
order  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  the  year  1735,  the  faculty  of 
law  was  transferred  to  Renues,  where  it  is  now.  There  have 
been  attempts  made  recently  to  transfer  thence,  also  tlie  other 
faculties  established  to  Rennes,  but  without  success.  In  the 
Memorial  made  by  the  Municipality  of  Nantes  and  the 
University  in  the  year  1764,  the  community  of  the  town  of 
Nantes,  and  the  University  ot  the  town,  to  hinder  the 
execution  of  this  project,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  desired 
rather  its  destruction  than  simple  translation  of  an  Esbabliah- 
ment  which  was  erected  for  the  city,  which  suits  it  more  than 
any  otiter  town  of  the  province  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Btudent,  for  its  good  situation,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
/?i/i»J)&rc>f  its  iuhabitants,  all  which  render  it  the  lai^gcst  in 


Its  it  is  the  most  ancient.  The  same  author 
the  religious  commimities  at  Nantes  in  the 
■ntuiy, 

|[Tui»  Icwk  Prieata  Ja  1790,  at  the  "  Fosae  "  above  liio  general  hospilal 
1669,  Lonis  XIV.  Bubmilled  Ibe  UniverBit.v  of  Nantea 
k  UUBBte  inipeFtion.  The  King's  delegate  was  received  the  4th  of 
s.  IfleO,  bI  the  enlruiee  of  St.  Clement's  College  bj  the  aaperior  prefect, 
to^  The  Frincipivl  uutdc  hig  report,  and  added  that  the  population  of  the 
Cottog*.  aatirely  oomponed  of  extems,  come  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
ftudcnt*  :  the;  contributed  110  to  theology.     Some  from  the  Comte  Nantnisi 

r(  BrMa^e,  other*  from  Poilou,  from  Normandy  and  even  from 
Ibare  were  five  Irish  students. 
I^OD  Maitre,  L'lnBtractioD  Publique,  pa^e  173. 

rrom  the  sami-,  page  249  : — 

In  1678  the  Irish  priestit,  driven  from  their  country',  came  to  establish  at 
Nantea  in  the  old  wanaion  "  de  la  Touehe,"  a  community  wliich  prospered 
aad  incrcaeed.  Ii  formed  iu  own  subjeote,  without  being  obliged  to  send 
Ihein  to  Ibe  University  lectures.  Louia  XIV.,  at  their  request,  erected  the 
"  House '  into  a  beminarj'  in  176o.  His  Letters  Pateuts  granted  that 
tluologj  ftnd  philosophy  should  be  taught  by  Imh  profeBsora,  and  besides 
Uiat  the  vludente  could  take  degrees  in  the  Univerrity.  Summoned  to 
deliberate  on  their  new  creation,  the  University  assembled  in  public  sitting 
Ih*  3CKb  March.  1766,  consented  to  aggregate  the  schools  of  the  Irish 
CoUcge,  on  conditions  that  would  regulate  their  relations. 

Kxtnci  from  "  Public  inati-uction  in  the  towns  and  country 
of  tlic  Comt^  Nantais  before  1789,"  by  Lktu  Maitre,  page  167, 
"Coll*^  tk-  S.  Clement,"  continuation : — 

w  could  not  be  done  iii  favour  j>f  a  college  to  which  was  granted  the 
e  monopoly  of  Be(?ondar>'  education,  especially  after  having  refused 
an  iboM  who  premnted  themaelves  to  open  schools.  In  the  seventeenth 
M  w«U  as  la  (lie  siiteenth  century  appeared  bold  individuals  who  attempted, 
dsB|rit«  Ibe  prohibition  often  repeated  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the 
healty  of  arW,  to  erect  chair  against  chair,  claiming  with  obstinacy  that 
ttcbt  to  inetract.  Kicbard  Gybbon,  an  Irishman,  after  opening  a  course 
■f  yhjlniphy,  wae  cited  by  the  chief  beadle  to  appear  before  the  rector 
■Bd  doeiora  in  meeting,  and  was  forbidden  on  the  80th  November,  1643,  lo 
■"flmt"  hit  leaaona.  He  continued  them.  Then  the  procureur-gfneral 
tl  tbs  Untvcni^  cited  him  before  the  Provost  of  Nantes,  judge  guardian  of 
Ike  pririlcgca  of  the  University,  who  imposed  silence  on  him  on  tlia  ISth 


After  an  mter\id  of  some  years,  R.  Qybbon  i 
lesBODB  in  company  witli  another  Irishman,  Patrick  Maulrony 
and  both,  together,  set  themselves  to  work  in  formioff 
classes  in  grarnmer,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  As  they  wanted' 
scholars  they  received  all  those  who  came  to  them,  withooi 
inquiry  into  their  antecedents,  and  admitted  freely  to  the  classetf 
of  rhetoricandphilosophythoae  even  who  had  just  left  the  fourth' 
class.  In  their  school  there  was  no  severe  punishment ;  henca 
it  became  the  refuge  of  badly  conducted  scholars  from  S. 
Clements.  Tha  young  rascals,  the  villains,  and  ill-conducted 
came  there,  siu-e  of  their  independence.  Thu  consequence  WM 
that  the  ill-disposed  scholars  of  the  Oratorians  neglected  study 
since  they  were  suri'  to  be  received  by  the  Irishmen ;  the] 
became  insolent  to  their  mastcre,  were  no  longer  afraid  ( 
chastisement,  and  on  the  first  threat  of  it  left  the  College 
With  their  new  masters  they  were  retired  as  it  were  in  a  citadd 
they  took  vengeance  on  their  former  rulers  in  cotiiing  to  creati 
uproar  or  to  contaminate  the  good  scholars.  If  a  i^ascal  front 
the  Oratory  wished  to  sow  disorder  in  the  house,  he  gave  noticii 
to  the  in  subordinate  8  at  the  Irisli  establishment,  and  all,  armed 
with  swords  and  sticks,  came  to  cause  trouble  in  the  classea 
It  was  impossible  to  tolerate  such  annoyances.  In  a  genera 
assembly  of  the  University  on  the  7th  March,  1649,  th« 
Irish  were  forbidden  to  continue  their  lessons.  Far  froo 
taking  notice  of  this  decree,  the  recalcitrants  added 
their  number  another  master,  the  "  Sieur.  Benoit."  Tliia  tiia 
the  Procui-ator-general  of  the  University  laid  their  d 
obedience  before  the  Judge  Provost,  who  condemned 
threatening  them  with  imprisonment  on  the  10th  January, 
16.50.  Benoit  only  submitted"^  his  colleagues  Gybbon  i 
Matilrony  made  no  submission,  they  pretended  to  justify  thei 
conduct  by  shewing  a  permission  signed  by  three  Doctors  a 
Theology  and  diplomas  of  Masters  of  Art.  They  were  toll 
that  the  Theologians  had  no  power  to  grant  them  buoI 
authorisation,  and  that  the  Maaters  of  Arts  could  only 
in  the  chairs  of  the  colleges  of  S.  John  and  S.  Clement, 
was  thought  that  this  time  at  least  these  two  implacabl 
warriors  would  lay  down  their  arms  ;  but  vain  hope.  Thet 
still  t'xists  three  sentencR  of  con iVm nation  iw.'iued  . 
them,  one  16th  March  1U50.  fmm  the  Provost,  ordering  the 
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to  quit  the  city  and  its  environs  within  a  month  under  penalty 
of  expolsioii  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ;  another  from 
the  Bishop,  as  Chancellor  and  Judge  and  apostolic  conservator 
of  the  privil^^  of  the  University,  dated  8th  of  July  following 
forltidding  ihem  to  hold  public  or  private  schools  in  the  city 
of  Nantee.  In  the  last  place  a  third,  21st  July,  1659, 
|iroDounoed  by  the  solemn  sitting  of  the  Pix>vo8t,  commanding 
them  to  quit  the  city  immediately  under  penalty  of  being 
expelled  at  their  expense,  there  remained  now  for  them  but  to 
have  reoourse  to  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  which 
was  not  more  favourable  to  them  than  the  judges  of  Nante& 

In  another  number  I  hope  to  give  the  authorisation  of  the 
University  to  the  establishment  of  the  College,  and  also  the 
pennissioii  of  the  municipality,  and  other  matter  which  reflects 
much  more  credit  on  the  Irish  than  the  above  incident  of 
Measra  Gybbon  and  Maulrony. 

Patrick  Hurley,  P.P. 


THEISM    TREATED    AS    A    SCIENTIFIC 
HYPOTHESIS. 


"  Lo  qua  oo  oEpUqaf)  U  cleiidA  de  IMob  no  lo  erpUcarA  d«  jw^otd  1 
bambnM.  Torrantflft  de  duidnd  aai^an  ile  eate  ablimo  faHODdablfl  qi 
lad«  Ida  Bpacicn  T  nll«]lnda«e  en  todna  I09  hori[ODt«.  da  lal  nuiiiiera  penetiin  el  B 
Tlilbia  y  el  inrlidble.  la  material  y  lo  esplrituol,  el  dcdea  de  loa  hecboa  ]>  al  de  liu  id« 
no  bar  cnf  alioD.  ptoblemA  6  dlScultjut  que  no  teoga  in  Boludoa  il  la  Ini  da  U  0 
dWna."    Vide  "Harmontatatnlaeimaay  la  Ft' poiF.M.  Mir— p,  IS. 


^TTHEN  atheism  is  found  among  the  poor  and  illiterate,  iti 
W  rise  may  generally  be  traced  to  simple  careleB8iiea% 
neglect  and  indi  Her  once,  engendered  by  the  sad  condition  <^ 
their  lives,  so  occupied  in  toil  and  fatigue  as  to  leave  littli 
opportunity  for  the  practices  of  religion.  Such  unfortunati 
creatures  are  often  the  unresisting  victims  of  circumBtaQceq 
and  are  in  no  sense  prepared  to  give  an  intelligible  account  o 
their  deplorable  mental  condition. 

With  the  educated  the  case  is  wholly  different 
educated  man  is  seldom  content  to  express  even  a  pasainj 
opiDion,  unluas  he  can  show  some  pkuBible  ground  in  &uppor 
of  it;  far  less  mil  he  openly  profess  and  maintain  momentoa 
religioiiB  or  irreligious  convictions,  unleae  he  can  bolster  then 
up  with  at  least  some  show  of  argument.  Passion  and  prid< 
may  indeed  allure  hira  away  from  the  straight  path 
religious  truth,  but  the  intellect  which  always  demands  i 
reason  for  every  human  act,  will  press  lum  so  closely  i 
unsparingly  that  in  sheer  self-defence,  he  will  be  forcw 
either  to  find,  or  elee  to  invent  some  apology  of  an  ai^ 
for  the  faith  that  ia  in  him.  Even  an  infidel  deems  himself  f 
reasonable  being.  He  will  consequently  know  no  rest  until  hfl 
can  persuade  himself  by  quibble  or  aopliism  that  his  conduc 
is  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  sound  reason. 

If  we  question  the  typical  highly-cultured  Agnostic  of  th 
ninetecutii  century,  we  shall  find  that  he  will  almoe 
invariably  neck  to  justify  his  absence  of  faith  on  one  of  twi 
grounds.  Either  he  will  contend  that  the  only  object  witi 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  dealing  is  the  intelligible/ 


*  Poditiviam  deals 
aarias  nor  aen'iBB  aa^  .      . 

tucb  qaeatioaa  with  the  trito  remark. 


ith  "  whitt  ia  ticoe!<?il 


a  U)  experience.      Ice 

ui.  line  .Vpu'wiio  Hu.  dLs|Kjsra 
The  tuvisMo  u  not  in  my  domain. 


md  that  tt  most  at  once  reject  the  incomprcliensiblc  and  the 
Bijnterions — and  all  religion  involves  mystery;  or  else,  if  he 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  incoinprehensible  on  its  own  account, 
he  will  qnarrel  with  the  arguments  on  which  it  ia  based,  and 
proocnmce  them  insufficienit  and  unsound.  In  fact  he  will 
candidly  confess  that  they  do  not  satisfy  him,  and  are  such  as 
eannoi  approve  tliemsflvos  to  any  intellig'int  being. 

The  first  plea  we  have  already  considered  elsewhere.*  In 
the  [8-espnt  inijairy  wc  will  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with 
the  seccmd. 

We  are  now  contemplating  the  case  of  an  educated  man, 
who  professes  himself  ready  and  willing  to  accept  any  doctrine 
whatfioever.  provided  that  it  rests  upon  sufficient  evidence,  but 
who  strongly  denies  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  belief 
in  a  God  or  in  an  inviwible  world.  In  fact,  when  pressed,  he 
will  gtatu  and  explain  hig  position  in  some  such  words  aa  the 
following:  "Of  course  I  admit  the  incomprehensible  when  it 
t»  supported  by  solid  proof.  In  fact  I  am  perfectly  well 
aware  that  raystt-ries  without  number  do  really  exist  in  the 
phynca]  world  around  me,  and  these  I  unhesitatingly  accept 
without  demur;  but  be  kind  enough  to  observe,  I  accept  them 
ooJy  because  they  are  supported  by  the  most  unimpeachable 
and  irreaiHtiblo  evidence — and  my  contention  is  that  your 
dognuw  and  articles  of  faith  are  wholly  deficient  in  this  respect 
The  difference  may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example.  I  take 
a  Dwd.  I  place  it  in  the  ground.  It  comes  up  a  flower.  Now  I 
■eknowledge  that  this  is  a  mj-stery.  I  don't  profess  to  affar  aa 
ezhAnstivc  explanation  of  why  and  how  this  simple,  shapeless 
particle  of  nnconscious  matter  can,  in  its  dark  and  gloomy 
workshop  un<lergrouud,  weave  the  various  element.'!  of  earth. 
ftb*.  and  water  into  a  damask  rose  or  a  blushing  pimpernel. 
~  f  vrhola  procofts,  besides  being  most  curious  and  interesting, 
I  mofit  mysteriooR.  I  grant  all  that,  and  yet  I  most 
iwlmit  the  fact,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  in  which  it  is 
ided.  But  why?  Well,  for  a  reason  that  is  utterly 
[  wh*-n  I  come  to  deal  with  the  dogmas  of  faith.  I 
a  I  can  watch  the  whole  process  from  beginning 
i  I  have  ocular  demonstration  of  its  truth.     In 


i 


fact,  I  cmuiot  help  believing  it,  aince  I  can  witness  t-ach  s 
of  till!  development  with  my  own  eyes,  and  am  at  perfeef 
liberty  if  dufsatisfied  with  the  first  or  second  experiment,  ti 
repeat  the  process  as  frequently  ae  ever  I  please.  With  tha 
dogmas  of  faith  it  is  quite  otherwise,  When  I  ara  asked  t 
accept  any  tenet  of  Cliriatianity,  say  for  example  the  efficacy 
of  BaptisDi  no  siicli  evidence  is  afibrded  me.  You  do  m 
hesitate  to  claim  my  prompt  acceptance  of  this  mystery— 
myBtery  immeasurably  moro  maiveilou.1  than  any  to  be  c 
with  iu  tiie  whole  ruaim  of  science—novortheless  yoo 
accompany  your  astounding  demand  with  no  proofs,  such  a 
scieutista  offer  when  proposing  any  of  their  doctrines.  Fat 
instance,  you  gravely  assure  me  that  a  little  water,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  simple  words,  effaces  sin  in  the  soul:  you  te^ 
me  that  the  water  and  the  words  work  instantly,  and  on  a 
immaterial  substance  (which  they  certainly  cannot  touch  o 
come  in  contact  with)  changes  beyond  the  powor  of  words  ta 
describe;  changes,  mark  you,  compared  to  whicli  the  tra 
formation  of  an  acorn  into  an  oak,  or  a  chrysalis  into  m 
buttei-fly,  is  but  trifling  and  insignificant!  It  is  surely  i 
unreasonable  to  ask  for  sound  and  unequivocal  proofs.  Yoff 
call  me  'incredulous  and  prejudiced,'  but,  in  trutli  I  am  neither^ 
When  you  inform  me  of  the  marvels  of  the  Christian  creed, 
I  don't  Btraight-away  deny  your  statements,  I  merely  hold  my 
judgment  in  suspense  till  I  hear  your  arguments,  precisely  a 
I  would  in  any  matter  of  science.  All  I  i-equest  ia  that  yo» 
shonld  substantiate  what  yoa  so  boldly  affirm,  and  make  good 
your  assertions.  Would  you  have  me  believe  in  the  changes 
wrought  on  tlic  soul  in  Baptism  ?  Then  let  me,  as  in  the  c 
of  the  developing  need,  gaze  upon  the  result  and  verify  th« 
truth  with  my  eyes.  I  am  quite  open  to  receive  yom 
Bsanrances,  but  before  actually  doing  so,  you  must  offer  r 
evidence  in  support  of  your  doctrine  equivalent  to  that  whiclk 
I  offer  you  in  support  of  mine.  Give  me  that  and  I  promise^ 
mystery  or  no  mystery — to  embrace  your  teaching  readily 
and  gladly.  You  cannot  surely  expect  me  to  make  an  act  o" 
f&ith  on  any  other  grounds;  and  least  of  all  upon  tlie  men 
ipse  dixit  of  any  mere  man." 

Such  is  the  general  line  of  defence  adopted  by  all  classes  o 
AgnoaticB  and  Posifcivista     They  proteea  to  follow  edentij' 


mrtfaoda,  and  an  nnwilUiig  to  apply  to  the<dogy  or  religion 
■ay  linfl  of  ailment,  save  sach  as  they  have  been  accufltomed 
to  MDploy  in  ph>-sica]  research. 

Wfi  miglit,  of  couive,  rejoin  that  this  is  most  unreaaonable : 
thai  iJie  world  of  spirit  and  the  world  of  matter  are  wholly 
dn^nf\*- ;  and  that  methods  suitable  to  material  thinjrs  will  b« 
quite  tmsuitaUc  to  innuabcrial.  A  telescope  will  i-cvoal  the 
secrvta  of  the  heavens,  bat  it  will  not  help  \m  to  reoil  the 
•ecrcts  of  the  heart ;  a  microscope  will  luy  Imru  the  inncnuoat 
texture  of  plants  and  vegetables,  but  it  will  throw  no  light  on 
tht  myslories  of  mental  physiology ;  bex:uuse  the  6ivi  is 
nsterial,  and  the  second  spiritual.  We  might  thus  rlnao  the 
discDasioii  at  this  point  with  a  poUtc  request  that  oiu-  dppo- 
neots  would  be  sensible  enough  to  ceftse  striving  either  u>  see 
with  their  ears,  or  to  hear  with  their  eyea.  But  h't  hb  rather 
posh  oar  investigations  a  st^p  fui'tlier. 

It  is  not  true  that  all  facts,  even  of  Bcience,  are  pn»vrif  by 
ocalar  tlomonstration,  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  senses.  Many 
doctrines  most  Hnnly  believed  and  most  readily  aeccpks.1  by 
tdentiata  are  mere  iuiluetionfi.  And  if  the  procc-ss  of  iiiiluetiou 
a  buffici«iit  and  stitisfnctory  in  the  case  of  scicntiJio  truth,  it 
mudt  tie  iKiuaily  sufficient  and  natinfactory  (wln-n'  apjiliiJiblo) 
in  the  cnMe  of  religioiw  truth.  Let  us  then  attempt  to  iHtAblish 
KOOnliDg  to  strictly  scientilic  methods,  the  genoi-al  truth  of  a 
supernatural  staU^.  and  tiie  existence  of  God  and  of  a  future 
■if.-.  'ITiat  we  may  follow  the  methodn  of  science  the  more 
1- iiin*u*ly,  we  will  bi'gin  by  selecting  boidc  well  known  truth 
i  i  phyaics,  and  placing  it  before  ub,  set;  how  that  Iimh  come 
to  be  scknowU-'lgi'd,  and  on  what  basis  prucinoly  it  i-esta.  We 
vill  then  prooe<ed  to  apply  the  same  procoRR  of  reiuioning  to  tlio 
npematural.  In  otlier  wonJH  wo  will  spoalc  to  scientific  men, 
wt  in  thv  oMinaty  language  of  theology,  but  in  their  own 
hngnngii*,  and  hco  if  we  can  malcn  ourtelvi-»  more  intelligible. 

If  w«  put  before  us  all  that  science  teaches,  and  accopUi 
wUhoot  hesitation,  and  aak,  "  on  what  doen  the  certainty  of 
llieae  doctrineo  rest  f "  we  shall  lind  that  in  many  inxtanct!* 
■ircsbi  oo  siptinvnta  which  may  juat  an  fairly  and  cvon  far 
rtitly  bo  applied  in  vindication  of  fundamental 
s  trtttha. 
\fmke  a«  »  fiumi'uu-  laataaoe  the  law  ol  QraViUtAim— \>w« 
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thfi  whole  educated  world  accept  the  Ia.w  ?  Undoubtedly, 
Do  bcientific  men  firmly  believe  in  it,  and  acknowledge  iti 
Do  they  take  it  for  granted  in  their  books  and  treatises,  a 
lectures  ?  Of  course  they  do.  If  then  we  can  prove  the  e 
ence  of  the  supernatural  in  a  similar  way  to  this,  they  nuia^ 
if  consistent,  believe  it  also.  It  is  worth  examining.  FitbUj 
we  must  observe,  that  this  epoch-making  law  was  not  alwayi 
known  even  to  the  learned.  It  is,  comparatively  speaking,  ^ 
modem  discovery ;  for,  though  Anaxagoras  is  said  to  haw 
suspected  it  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  principll 
had  not  been  explained,  nor  thrown  into  anything  like  i 
scientific  form,  till  Sir  Isaac  Newton  shed  the  light  of  h 
genius  upon  It  in  the  seventeenth  century.  And  how  did  1 
arrive  at  so  momentous  a  truth  ? 

He,  like  tliousands  before  him,  was  a  devoted  and  vigilant 
student  of  nature.  He,  as  others,  was  struck  by  the  perpetual 
movements  observable  throughout  creation.  He  watched  ths 
ripe  fruit  detach  itself  from  its  parent  stem  and  fall  to  thft 
ground.  He  observed  the  arrow,  shot  into  the  air.  return  t 
earth.  He  found  that  the  watei-s  of  rivei-a,  brooks  and  torrenU 
were  ever  hastening  to  a  lower  and  lower  level,  till  at  last  they 
emptied  themselves  into  the  sea.  These  phenomena  set  him 
thinking.  How,  he  asked  himself,  ai-e  wc  to  account  for  these 
innumerable  movements  in  earth  and  sea  and  sky  ?  He  { 
about  for  some  simple  law  lying  at  the  back  of  all  these  ^ 
ticular  facts,  by  which  they  might  be  explained.  Various  solu* 
tions  probably  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind.  At  last  aftaC 
much  thought  and  observation  he  liit  upon  the  law,  noV 
known  as  "  the  Law  of  Gravity,"  and  laid  down  the  principle* 
now  so  faniiliar  to  every  student  of  Physics,  viz : — 

1.  All  masses  of  matter  atti-act  one  another. 

2.  The  force  of  attraction  is  directly  proportional  to  t 

quantity  of  matter  contained  in  eacli  mass,  and 

3.  Inversely  proportional  to  the  wjuares  of  their  distanc 

from  each  othc-r. 

In  setting  down  these  three  pi'inciples  he  defined  and  pi 
claimed,   like   some   hoary   seer  of   antiquity,   an   article 
scientific  faith.     And  men  embraced  the  new  doctrine.      The] 
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I  Newton's  word,  and  they  believe  it  stilL  And  the 
1  and  the  wise  (whether  ol^ervera  or  experimcntaliBts) 
ijtieve  it.  if  i>088ible,  even  more  strongly  and  firmly  than  the 
mple  and  the  inexperienced.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
hold  that  this  truth  has  gained  on  the  public  mind?  Why 
was  this  doctrine,  thus  suddenly  spnmg  upon  the  world,  so 
eothonantically  welcomed  ?  What  r/toHva  credibilitalis  had 
Sir  L  Newton  to  offer  in  support  of  this  invisible  and  mysteri- 
tnm  ageacy  ?  Had  he  seen  it  ?  Had  he  thrown  it  into  the 
retort  and  forced  it  to  declare  itself  ?  Had  he  been  able  to 
•obmtt  it  to  any  chemical  test  or  analysis  ?  No !  he  had 
Dothing  more  to  show  for  its  truth,  than  that  which  reason 
and  eoond  sense  offer  in  support  of  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Sapematoral — yet  the  mysterious  law  of  gravity  is  admitted 
by  the  Atheist  and  Agnostic,  the  Sceptic  and  Positivist.  while 
the  sopcmataral  is  denied. 


We  may  profitably  examine  this  point,  and  leai-n  a  lesson  of 
af^ilwd  logic  In  determining  whether  Newton's  theory  should 
be  aooepted  or  not,  men  merely  asked  themeelveB,  will  it 
aatjetartorily  explain  what  we  obsei-ve  going  on  in  nature  ? 
Is  it,  in  a  word,  a  working  Hypothesis  ?  They  began  by  lay- 
ing  dawn  the  canon,  "  If  this  principle  ia  true,  it  must  explain 
Bod  account  for  all  the  general  phenomena  of  inorganic  motion." 
But  tbey  did  not  stop  here.  They  went  indeed  a  good  deal 
furtlirr,  and  argued  conversely : — "  If  this  principle  accounts 
for  and  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  motion,  it 
t  be  tmc" 

I  They  stt  to  work  to  apply  the  three  great  laws  of  Gravity 
fethe  various  cases  coming  before  them,  and  were  satisfied 
b  the  resultfl.  Time  rolled  on.  The  observations  of  one 
ft  wen  sapplcmented  by  the  observations  of  hundreds  of 
At  home  and  abroad,  on  land  and  sea,  year  by 
,  and  c«ntory  by  century,  these  laws  promulgated  by 
NewtoD  were  found  capable  of  explaining,  the  course  of  the 
Man,  the  Telocity  of  falling  bodies,  the  curve  of  projectiles, 
the  are  described  by  a  horizontal  water-jet,  the  motion  of  the 
tidc^  the  deaocnt  of  glaciers,  and  in  a  word  all  phenomena  of 
jticuu  TTie  new  /aw  supplied  a  connec\M,  wrA 
•at  iateiprvtatJaa  of  known  facts.     That  waa  enovi^ 
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The  discovprer  became  a  hero,  and  waa  regarded  as  a  genin 
and  the  whole  scientific  world  cried  out  without  one  diBcordai 
note, "  Credo !" 

ITiat  Huch  effects  might  possibly  be  produced  by  othi 
causes  mattered  not  at  all.  Whether  they  might  or  not,  it  w 
quite  clear  that  they  might  be  explained  by  this.  That  w 
was  enough.  It  was  all  men  asked.  The  Pope  of  the  Bcientil 
world.  Sir  I,  Newton,  had  fulminated  his  decree,  and  i 
head  bowed  to  the  deciBJon. 

Far  be  it  from  ub  to  quarrel  with  such  scientific  faith- 
it  is  most  reasonable.  The  precise  point  of  our  complaint  i 
that  men  who  believe  the  laws  Gravity  on  such  groundl 
should  deem  it  unreasonable  of  us  to  believe,  on  rxocfi 
parallel  and  similar  grounds,  the  teaching  of  Faith  regardin 
a  world  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  final  rendering  to  ( 
man  according  to  his  works. 

The  truth  of  the  theory  of  attraction  reetH  (1)  on  its  bein 
required  in  order  to  account  for  certain  well-established  fact 
and  (2)  on  its  power  to  explain  such  facts  in  a  rational  a 
satisfactory  way.  Tliua :  An  apple  falls  to  the  ground.  Th 
is  the  observed  fact.  How  shall  we  interpret  the  phenomenon 
Why  should  an  apple  and  the  earth  seek  to  meet  ?  By  virl 
of  what  force,  or  law  ?  We  start  ignorant  of  the  cause,  bt 
we  are  not  content  to  leave  the  question  unsolved.  We  there 
fore  set  to  work  proposing  first  one  cause  and  then  anothei^ 
as  a  locksmith  might  try  a  lock  with  various  keys — ontil  a 
last  we  can  hit  upon  some  theory  that  will  unlock  the  mysterj 
and  solve  every  known  instance  of  falling  bodies.  This  foui 
we  are  content  to  accept  it  Its  very  fitness  to  interpret  ti 
innumerable  observations  and  experiments  of  enquirers  ia  it 
best  claim  upon  our  acceptance.  The  ready  answer  it  afford 
to  each  Buccessive  difficulty  ia  the  best  credential  it  can  show 
and  if  no  rival  theory  exist  displaying  similar  credentials  i 
will  be  accepted  and  held  as  certain.  The  practice  of  admit 
ting  and  acting  upon  theories  on  such  grounds,  and  on  sacii 
grounds  alone,  is  common  to  all  scientists  when  dealing  with 
the  material  or  physical  world.  It  is  only  when  such  i 
practice  necessitates  belief  in  a  Supreme  Law  Qiver  and  ii 
«  fatxzre  lite,  that  they  refuse  to  apply  their  own  well  i 
n/aed  principle  and  b^n  to  act  mcoQ^itAftnfty. 


iffiKXTiFic  nrpoTiiEsrs-  r? 

I  ia  th«  fuDouB  anti-ChriBtian  Hacckel  hiiiiBelf  who  lays 
dONvn  the  foUowing  Hignificative  rule  for  the  guidauce  of  hie 
fellow  seicDtistB : — 

"*  According  to  the  general  principle  observed  iii  nil  natural 
sciences,  wc  miiet  accept  and  rrtain  for  the  explanatinti  of 
phtioomeua  any  theoi-y,  which,  tlioogh  it  has  only  a  feeble 
bans,  ia  compotibic  with  the  a<"timl-  faclrfi — until  it  is  r.-placrri 
lij-  A  hettt^r." 

Thr  principle  here  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  by  such  a  violent 
opponent  of  all  religion  as  Haeckel,  we  maj'  surely  employ  in 
support  of  thciHm  without  exciting  HUSpicion  that  we  nre 
applying  to  an  interested  source  for  our  weapons  of  defenii'. 
Vrt,  Uie  application  of  this  very  principle,  so  satisfactoHly 
employed  in  i-verj'  department  of  physical  research,  is  all  that 
w  nrc«le«l  to  convince  an  unprejudiced  and  impartial  enquirer 
of  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  In  science, 
thf  thKirj'  of  gravitation  is  iiccepte*!  because  it  explains  the 
motiotw  of  the  physical  universe ;  in  religion,  the  theory  (for 
ao  wr  mtMt  Bpe«k  of  it  here)  of  God  and  His  providence  is 
accepted,  because  it  oxplains  the  motions  of  the  psyehifal 
onivprw.  or  in  otiier  words,  the  moral  and  religious  cbanic- 
tyruttjnt  of  man.  The  laws  of  attraction  are  no  longer 
n^rded  as  matters  of  doubt  for  tlie  simple  reamin  that  they 
ripbun  natui-al  phenomena;  so  too  the  main  features  of  the 
ChriDtian  crpod  tihould  no  longer  be  regarded  as  matters  of 
doubt  for  the  equally  simple,  and  equally  cogent  reason,  that 
they  explain,  account  for,  and  unravel  the  otherwise  hopelessly 
raUoglrd  wt-b  of  human  life. 

QJTcn  an  omnipotent,  an  omniscient,  and  sn  infitiitely 
perfect  God ;  togi;ttier  with  the  doctrine  of  sin ;  its  atonement ', 
Mtd  •  future  life,  with  its  rewards  and  puniahmtiits  ;  and  we 
hAV«  an  mtplUgibl^i  und  satisfying  account  of  what,  upon  any 
Dtbirr  hjfothcais,  must  ever  remain  an  insoluble  myHt'-i;\'. 
In  a  wurti,  thi;  tlxMl^'  of  God's  exiHt<.-nce  does  for  the  spiritual 
world  exactly  what  the  theory  of  gi-avitation  does  for  the 
phjrnoal  world;  i.e.,  it  itfronls  a  ready  solution  Ui  a  riddle 
otikvrwvw  impoeBible  to  read.  Hence,  uh  niaiiOna\)\v  \«\n^, 
f  to  acknowlodgc  the  postulate*  ot  Fiuyu  "\u 
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the  one  case,  just  precisely  a^  we  are  comttrained  to  acknoK 
ledge  the  postulates  of  science  in  the  other. 

Christianity  is  tnie.  A  future  life  i3  a  reality,  not  a  dreai 
Heaven  aud  hell  and  immortality  are  stem  unalterable  fae 
Why  ?  For  this  reason  (even  were  there  no  other),  becaiu 
they  must  be  postulated  as  the  only  adequate  means  ( 
accounting  for  the  actual  and  observable  phenomena  of  kunu 
life.  They  are  as  indispensable  for  the  due  explanation  < 
the  mysteries  in  the  social  and  psychological  orders,  as  t 
laws  of  gravity  are  indispensable  for  the  due  explanation  ( 
the  mysteries  in  the  physical  and  material  order. 

Let  us  i.'luciilate  our  meaning  and  enforce  the  truth  of  c 
contention  by  a  few  illustrations.     Thus,  e.g. : — 

We  must  postulate  the  existence  of  Qod ;  for  how  else  e 
we  explain  the  fact  that  during  all  past  ages,  every  tribe  a 
people  have  believed  in  a  God  ?  How  account  for  the  historicri 
truth  that  no  nation,  however  rude  and  barbarous,  or  howeva 
civilized  and  cultured,  has  ever  yet  been  found  without  som 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Men's  material  senses  may  indei 
lead  them  into  erroneous  conclusions,  as  when  they  thought  thtt 
sun  moved  round  the  caiih;  but  where  it  is  not  the  external' 
senses,  but  the  intimate  voice  of  man's  innei'most  nature  that' 
speaks,  its  verdict  pronounced  by  the  entire  race  never  is,  and . 
never  can  be  false. 

When  all  nations  confess  a  God,  they  confess  what  is  not 
an  object  of  sense  at  all,  but  an  object  of  inward  conseiousiieas; 
there  is,  therefore,  no  opportunity  for  sense  to  deceive  them. 
They  do  but  proclaim  the  silent  convictions  of  their  hearts 
and  enunciate  their  inward  perception  of  the  essential  relatioi 
of  dependence  in  which  they  stand,  as  creatures  towards  a 
infinite  Creator.  Admit  the  existence  of  God  and  we  have  I 
simple  clear  account  of  the  phenomenon,  but  deny  His  exit 
tencQ  and  in  vain  shall  we  seek  any  satisfactory  solutioo  fe 
this  stoi'tling  yet  undeniable  fact. 

So  again  we  need  the  religious  postulate  to  account  for  t 
facts  of  the  moial  conscience.  As  Newton  asked,  how  coma 
the  apple  to  be  di'awn  towards  the  eiirth,  so  we  ask,  how  coma 
conscience  to  be  drawn  towards  tnith  and  justice  ?  The  latt 
phenomenon  demands  a  cause  aa  pei-emptorily  as  the  fomiet 
WbeDce  comes  thai  marvelloue  vntneB&  to  Vix\iO£  aud.  kooes^ 
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which  18  as  omnistakable  aa  the  faculty  of  ueeing  or  heariiig  ?' 
Why  do  w«  feci  instinctively  aod  irresiBtibly  that  (apart  from 
all  oonsideratiotis  of  interest,  pleasure,  or  utility)  certain  acta 
uil  Hops  of  conduct  arc  good,  and  certain  others  intrinsically 
bad  .'  So  onmistakably  bad  indeed  that  nothing  can  pcrauade 
ia  tlukt  tb«y  ant  good.  So  clearly  contrary  to  justice  that  all 
the  force  of  deairu,  all  the  violence  and  impetuosity  of  passion, 
um]  &1I  the  greed  of  gain  or  lubt  of  pleasure  are  powerleas  to 
ili^^sc  from  ua  their  true  character,  or  to  covei-  them  with 
any  veil  Chick  enough  to  hide  their  moral  deformity  from  om- 
fyes.  Even  when  we  are  over-ruled  by  the  vehemence  of 
temptation  and  baaely  auccumb  to  it,  it  is  not  the  intellect  but 
tfao  will  that  yielda  While  the  hand  is  yet  red  with  innocent 
blood,  and  the  passionate  impulse  still  thirsts  for  vengeance, 
cooBcieDoe  docs  not  cease  to  condemn  and  denounce  the  crime. 
Who  will  account  for  such  an  universally  observed  factf  except 
on  the  theory  of  an  Omnipotent  Ruler  who  has  tlius  im- 
piiMfid  His  will  on  the  hearts  of  his  creatures ?  It  is  the 
amplest  and  most  satisfactory  theory,  and  the  theory  longest 
in  poMession,  so  that  even  on  Uaeckel's  showing  it  should  be 
jireferred  to  the  preposterous  accounts  which  have  been  pro- 
poMd  BO  a  sabstitute  in  modern  times. 

Conader  further  that  conscience  not  merely  distinguislies 
right  fnim  wrong,  and  points  out  to  all  the  nobler  and  the 
r  way,  but  that  it  stings  the  disobedient  with  the  anguish 
o(  RiDOCWt.*     Now,  what  gives  birth  to  that  secret  feeling  of 
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d,  or  as  littlo  for  IruBtiog  to  the  report  of  the 

IK  our  perceptionainregfinlUiaiiexUrnalwDrld, 

raapectinf;  the  relktioni  of  umnbar  and  dimeneioQ.  Whatever 

by  of  naMon  respecting  Ibe  true,  tlie  same  is  the  authority  of 

"   I  right  and  good.     (Typea  of  Ethical  Theory.     Part  U. 

^^         .    IW,  by  J.  Nfanineau.) 

HRlH^icht«  beuoRt,  dans  bei  alien  Viilkem  daaGcwiuen  als  hcihore 

.4i»  ihtlicben  Urthetlena  und  Richtena  bei  Bammtliohen  Beiciehuiigen 

Mmariichcii  und  dea  reUgidecn  Lcbone  vorhunden  var  und  luierkaant 

da.    1b  den  R«Ii|rlona'8Aa«ni  der  alien  orienlAlischen  Viilker,  rawic  in     • 

und   K«inieuoE«-Weeen  findet  die  Tdee  dee  Gewiasen*  beson- 

.._ nr  k  i  Iwi  don  Griochen  nnd  Rdtnem  wurde  Hie  theila  in  mjtho- 

1<|Bdia  KIi'i-l  i^liiilit,  theila  Ton  Rednom  und  I>ichtem  nusgesprocben, 
<k.*tc-"-Vicl(?  ■thnriaecn."  inKirthenlexikon,  p.  666,  ed.  IBS8. 

:  Im  nuMitHs.  c'cat  roooaaateur,  la  t^moin,  le  juge  ()ue  Dieu  a  mla  dana 
I*  Mar  dn  inucliaut  pour  mienx  Atablir  que  hod  cruoe  a  itd  vn,  panti 
•wrfiM*.  H'il  u'y  a  paa  una  lai  avBC  aa  rccomponae  oertalne  ot  aa  pnnitioB 
^^aht.  U  rnmordx  »'a  pat  4f  raiaon  (f '  (n.  Sileerimonedait.  pna  Uoutw 
1 M*  iufalllibl*  ft  an  nngeor  tout-puiMtat.  te  remorda  Ht  WM  (UrialMt 
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aelf-oondcmnation  and  pain,  of  which  every  tranagressor  is 
fully  sensible  ?     Whence  springs  that  pitileas  and  implacable 
voice  within  our  souls  ever  accusing,  upbraiding,  and  chiding 
us  for  our  rebellion  against  an  authority  more  peremptory 
in  its  commands  than  any  to  be  found  among  earthly  tiibo-J 
nala,  and  more  actual  and  obtrusively  near  to  us  than  tesjm 
visible  preacncc  ?  Who  will  offer  us  an  intelligible  explanatioi^ 
of  this  voice,  so  sweet  in  its  approval  that  some  have  thought 
such  approval  itself  rewdxd  sufficient,  and  yet  so  terrible  in 
its  condemnation  that  even  death  is  oftfcn  sought  and  embraced 
as  a  less  intolerable  alternative.* 

Tlie  imperiousness  of  the  voice  of  conscience,  though  (juite 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  is  also  quite  one  of  the  best 
established  facts  in  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  ita 
existence.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  it  away  as  unimportant. 
It  is  impoaaible  to  confound  it  with  the  experiences  of  utility. 
It  will  sometimes  lash  a  criminal  so  immercifully  and  bo  gowl 
liim  on,  a&  to  dry  up  every  soimce  of  peace  and  happiness. 
In  fact,  as  Canning  observes: — 

No  eTil  ii  intolersible,  bnt  ft  guilt;  coiuoienae. 

Often,  as  history  proves,  it  will  drive  men  positively  to 
seek  what,  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  most  fear  and 
loathe,  e.g.  death;  and  not  mei'cly  death,  but  a  death  of 
ignominy  and  agony  at  the  hands  of  the  coimiion  hangmUL 
Again  and  again  we  i-ead  of  men  who  have  escaped  detection' 
after  the  perpetration  of  some  ghastly  murder,  gi' 
themselves  up  at  last  to  tlie  poliecf  In  some  cases  they  have 
borne  the  burden  of  their  sin  for  many  years;  so  many 
indeed,  that  every  trace  of  their  guilt  had  vanished,  and  every 


'"InferauB  quidain  e 
Senn :  do  AsBump :  B.  1 
ai-ientia. "    So  too  St.  Ambrose  aski  :- 

"Quo:  piEiiB  gravior,  quam  interions  vulDue 
nuigis  fugiendum  quom  mors,  quun  iaopia,  quan 
dolor!"    S.  Ambros— Lib  3.  offic.  cap.  4. 

t  As  an  ioBtanco  take  the  cue  mectioned  id  ^he  Dail^  Tf/tgra/.h,  ._ 
20,  1891,  where  it  is  Btatod  that  a  certain  Cbarles  Green  gave  himeelf  up^^ 
Be'inondee;  Police  Station  for  the  marder  of  Minnie  Gilmour.  whom  ht 
confessed  lie  hod  shot  eight  months  before  in  Phi  lade)  pliiu.  Me  ^va  hiinndf 
up  becaueo.  as  he  raid,  "/  hait  not  had  an  kour't  rtui  nnrr  I  did  il" — or  u 
the  Siar  {Oct.  2Ath)  pot  it,  "  Ai*  il«d  ao  hauiiUft  him  that  he  dstermined  tQ 
haad bimaelt  ovtr  to  the  police."    Buctt  tu\\nBVutc«  iaWvoi  -       - 
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clae  which  might  have  led  to  their  apprehension  had  become 
obliterated,  and  all  hope  of  discovery  had  been  abandoned.  It 
mattered  not.  In  spite  of  this  they  could  not  rc-st.  Their 
iniquity  haunted  them  still.  It  rankled  in  their  breasta.  It 
dogged  them  wherever  they  bent  their  steps.  It  hung  above 
them  as  a  heavy  cloud  by  day,  it  scared  them  as  a  pillar  of 
threatening  fire  by  night.  In  no  case  did  it  cease  to  harass 
them.  They  dwelt  amid  continual  torments,  and  knew  no 
peace.  Anything  was  preferable  to  that.  Better  no  life,  than 
life-  \m<icv  Huch  mnditionw-  Heiiet-  conscience  at  lait 
constrained  thum  to  deliver  tliemselves  up  to  the  authorities 
to  l>e  pinioned  and  hanged  by  the  public  executioner.  Though 
such  a  death  is  held  forth  by  the  executive  as  the  supreme 
and  last  threat  to  terrify  evil  doers,  yet  even  such  a 
punishment  may  be  found  more  bearable  than  the  stinging 
and  reproaches  of  an  outraged  conscience,  which  has  justly 
l"^en  described  as  "  the  hell  of  a  living  soul." 

Now.   how    shall    we   explain    this    conscience   unless   we 

ji<>stulat«  a  future  life  where  its  unheeded  warnings  shall  be 

a\(iigedi  how  account  for  ita  iinpartiul  verdicts  uuleaa  we 

jKisLulate  the  existence  of  a  God  to  impress  His  laws  on  the 

ll'Mhy  tablets  of  the  heart  ?*    The  echo  answei-s,  "  How  i"    The 

i  ■■.-«!  ty  of  an  explanation  is  admitted  by  the  most  uuIm.' lie ving 

II    of  science,  but  instead  of  accepting  the  simple  Chiistian 

iiiint,  they  have  sought  to  substitute  another  in  its  place. 

n.science,    they    assui-e   us,   is   nothing    more    than    "  the 

iJiiiultited   experiences   of    utility."      The   old   account   of 

nility,  tliey  describe  as  "  absurd,"  while  they  calmly  inform 

I  liat  it  is  "  tlirough  long  experiences  of  the  consequences  of 

■liuct,  that  man  has  been  rendered  organically  moral."     To 

:  nt>!  such  an  extraordinary  assumption  would  need  a  treatise 

itself.f     WV  can  do  no  more  here  than  trust  to  the  common 

isi>    of  om-    i-«s»dent    in    the    matter,    and    pass    on,    mei-ely 

■iiindingthem  tliat  the  orthodox  or  Christian  theoi-y  is  in 

'     '  Tho  vpty   exi-itJinco  of  copscience"  B»y«  Catdiiml  Newnian,  ■■  cirries 

ininri"  to  k  Being  exterior  («  oareeWoe,  for  else,  whence  did  it  come  ?  nnd 

■■■   H   lieiog  euparior   to  ouraelveB,    eUe   wlisaoe   ite   etronge,  troublesome 
.  ■.■•n|)t<irineM!" 

The  [ireanit  writer  Mttnupted  Buoh  a  refutKbian  in  the  pages  of  one  of 

American  moalhliea   latt  year;    vide   "Tbo   Evolutionary   Theory   aa 

,    :<1lnltoCanecience''in  T"^*  Catholir  World,  April,  If — 
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pOHfieHBion,  and  that  even  on  scientific  grouiidB  h  new  tlieor)' 
can  never  oust  an  old  one,  unleHs  it  can  offer  a  more  reasonaVile 
and  a  more  complete  interpretation  of  the  plienomena  umlir 
consideration.  In  the  case  l*fore  U8  theisin  offers  us,  not  only 
a  more  eatisfying  answer,  hut  the  only  answer  which  is 
anything  better  than  a  subtei-fuge.  By  what  "  experieiicet* 
of  utility,"  we  wonder,  would  a  murderer  ever  arrive  at  tli-' 
heixjic  determination  to  deliver  himself  up  into  the  hands  of 
justice '. 

But  besides  {1)  the  univeiBal  belief  in  Qod,  and  (2)  the 
verdict,  and  (3)  the  remorse  of  conscience,  there  are  many  other 
psychological  facts  which  admit  of  no  satisfactory  solution — 
except   always,   on   the    supposition    that    the   fundamental 
dogmas  of  Faith  are  true.     Take,  for  example,  man's  insatiablt  J 
thirst  for  happiness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  thai 
utter  impossibility  of  at  all  adequately  satisfying  it  here  upoin 
earth.     Where  else  in  ail  nature  shall  we  find  such  a  cravingl 
such    an    irrepressible  longing  denied  and    baulked    of  ibifl 
satisfaction  ?    Are  all  other  wants  capable  of  meeting  with  their  j 
appropriate  satisfaction  but  '^thia  one  1     Is  the  strongest  and 
most  persistent  of  all  yearnings  to  be  the  only  exception  to  an 
otherwise  universal  law  ? 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Evolutionists  a  faculty  never! 
outgrows  its  environment,  nor  a  muscle  its  use.     If,  owing  to  I 
a  change  in  the  environment,  a  limb  or  a  muscle  has  no  longer  ^ 
any  scope  for  exercise,  it  loses  its  power  and  becomes  atrophied. 
Thus,  if  an  eye  dwell  in  constant  darkness,  it  will  gradually 
lose  its  efficiency,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  its 
very  power  of  vision  will  go.     It  grows  blind  without  evea  J 
l>ecoming  conscious  of  its  loss.     In  this  manner,  by  a  law  tAM 
H^liiptation,  every  unoccupied  and  superfluous  faculty  of  miml^l 
or  body  will  (if  not  at  once,  at  all  events,  in  time)  correspondl 
with   the  conditions  of  its  environment.     But  observe :   thiu 
principle,  though  applicable  in  ten  thousand  other  instaocea^ 
refuses  absolutely  all  application  to  man's  mental  faculties. 

His  capacity  for  happiness  exceeds,  by  an  immeasureable 
distance,  the  opportunities  for  it  aflbrded  him  here.  Were 
Darwin's  principles  Just,  man's  capacity,  after  all  these  genera 
tioiis,  should  have  shrunk  and  contracted  to  the  level  of  i~^ 
opportanities.      But  nothing  of   the  kind  has   taken   pla 


■Scn:.\rin<  nvhrnih:^. 


B  the  contrary.  Han  was  never  ao  far  diasBtistied,  never 
P^hr  above  hia  BurroundingB,  never  so  aspiring  and  desirouB 
M  ai  prescnL  The  more  he  gets,  the  more  he  wants,  and  th^ 
farther  he  advances  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  the  more 
■ztontled  und  tjoundless  grow  his  desires.*  I'he  delights  of 
thin  world  can  never  satisfy  any  one.  Ko  rational  being  exiRte 
wbetht^r  man,  woman  or  child  who  tinds  the  pleasures  of  this 
bfe  wholly  BufEcient,  or  even  in  a  distant  degree,  proportioned 
tu  htx  capacities.  A  iteiiHe  of  incompletenuss  and  therefore  of 
iiiscoat«nt  is  universal  and  rests  upon  every  member  of  the 
race. 

TTii*    disoonbeni    probably    apprnximates    to    a    ((ualitied 

(uni«nte(tnesB  in  the  case  of  those  only,  who  beUeve  in  a  state 

^^1  fnturv  and  eternal  beatitude  to  which  they  can  look  forward. 

^^Hhey  an.*  indii'd  c^intent — content  to  wuit. 

^^Btf  w^  compare  the  condition  of  man  with  the  luiKlitioii  of 

^^B  inferior  beiagn.  we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  striking  differ- 

cncr.     Whereas  they  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  an  end 

•ttainod,  man  atfordtt  evidence  quite  as  immiBtakable  of  an 

cod  not  mer«ly  anattained,  bnt,  in  the  present  order  of  things, 

hap«lenly  unattainablcf     The  bird  that  aings  to  its  mate  on 

ilir  waving  bough,  the  fiah  that  darts  along  in  the  crystal 

hnxik,  the  bee  that  murmurs  in  the  bell  of  the  foxglove,  and 

kll  uther  sentient  beings,  down  to  the  industrious  parasite  or 

mieroHOopic  infusoria,  manifest  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of 

UDckMded   happiness  and  sweet  content.     They  are  satiated 

lo  the  uttermost  extent  of  their  capacity.     Even  the  thought 

of  death   cannot  diHtress   them,   nor    throw   so   much   sa   a 

nonwotary   ethadow  over   their   pleasurable   existence.      For 

doath  can  caune  no  Huffering  except  in  anticipation,  and  to 

*  ■*  Wa,  tOHlay,  ar*  ■•nalbia  of  >  thousand  wanU  which  were  anknown  to 
mu  rraaiilMiieTs,  rvlMin^  Vo  emnfort,  hygiene.  cleanlineH,  edacntion,  travel, 
WC>M  AMrcoBTva.  inA  il  u  (triain  ovr  irrandrhUdrm  wilt  ha-t  fiir'hf  nt'dt. 
fhm  BOS  we  tta,  the  more  we  lum,  the  more  our  cariosity  Bwahenf,  and 
Itt  man  tat  4 1  our  lUtrrt  inentUK  and  mviliply.  Koch  invention.  e«cb  ide* 
■kit  li  ban  Into  Ih*  world  annnderi  B  whole  K^neration  of  new  waota, "  - 
1m  "  fYUelpUi  of  folitiol  beonouy,"  by  Charles  (<ide. 

♦  L'fcoBwne  ••pm  i  rortir  de  la  douleur  de  1 'imperfection,  et  cliaqut 
HlMttDd  da  *cn  oanr  et%  un  d^r  de  f^iioit^  Quelle  litnih)  anigner  1  c* 
SUr  *    □  b'M  a  poiiit  :— 

Imjiufut  OD  dichu,  rbommo  eat  l«  grand  i>roblirnie,  " 

La.irMiiM'. 
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mao  alone  it  is  given  to  anticipate.*  When  death  is  actual^ 
come  to  bird  or  beaat,  it  extingiuahes  sensation  and  sel; 
conseiouaneaa  before  its  presence  in  even  suapected,  and  wIm 
sensation  is  gone  it  is  too  lat«_to  leam. 

Far  otherwise  ia  it  with  man.  Ho  hiis  no  practical  expo 
rience  of  perfect  contentedneBa.f  "  Man  never  is,  but  alway 
to  be  blessed."  Who,  in  sooth,  drawing  out  the  contrast  I 
tween  man  on  the^oue  hand  and  the  in'ational  beasts  on  t 
other  can  hope  to  offer  a  really  adequate  explanation  on 
purely  scientific  basis.  Behgion  will  explain  it :  nothii 
elue  ever  will. 

Consider  yet  another  fact  that  needs  the  teaching  of  fait 
to  interpret  it,  viz.,  man's  perfectibility.  Man's  faculties  ai 
susceptible  of  endless  expansion  and  development.*  Xot  i 
those  of  the  lower  creation.  Irrational  animals  attain  the  hi 
perfection  of  their  nature  at  once,  and  without  difficulty.  N 
one  claims  for  them  any  sense  of  want  when  once  the} 
sensual  instincts  are  gratified ;  nor  any  strong  mward  impul 
towards  a  more  full  and  perfect  life;  nor  any  of  t 
in-epresaible  aspirations  after  higher  and  nobler  things,  sue 
iiM  are  fuiind  welling  up  iii  tlie  lieart  of  every  good  man- 
indeed  there  were  no  other  Ufi?  awaiting  us,  who  would  i 
envy  the  peace  and  ealm  of  the  miconscious  cattle  browstn 
in  tlie  mtradows?  who  would  not  right  willingly  exchange  fa 
humanity  with  the  biitla  of  the  air^with  the  mischievot 
sparrow  twittering  ami  chirping  so  gaily  among  the  eavea,  < 
with  the  agile  swallow  skimming  merrily,  merrily  over  tl; 
glassy  surface  of  lake  or  pond.  They  at  least  know  □( 
sorrow,  nor  care,  nor  poverty,  nor  disgrace.  The  sting  ( 
remorse,  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  the  pangs  ( 
unrequited  love,  the  anguish  of  separation  and  of  death,  oo 
the  blighting  and  destruction  of  long  cherished  hopes,  are  a 

*  This  ia  remarked  by  ScbopeDhaufer ; — "  Dae  Thier  lernt  dan  Tod  enl  i 
Todi  hennen :  der  Mensch  g«ht  mib  Bewusstseiu  in  joder  Sbinde  seiiiB 
Tode  Dfiher  etc." 

t'"L'hoiume  61t«erB  dans  son  cceur  des  amour  plus  voatea,  plua  purei 
iiliiB  nrdenba,  et  de  son  ccear  malgri.'  tout  s'l^hatiperoiit  encore  tee  Boupie 
iM  dtsira,  tea  difaillances  et  les  regrets  i   it  ne  connaitra  pas  lo  bonlMH 


«  dtsira,  tea  difaillances  et  les  regrets  i   it  ne  connaitra  pas  lo  bonl 
complet."    p.  31,  "  La  oatun)  hnmaine,"  par  C.  DoUfua. 

t  La  volonld  humaiiie,  au  liuu  de  a'ainoindrir  a  meaura  que  sa  ]iiusnuii 
augmento,  tend  da  ulua  en  plus  vers  uii  pouvoir  sans  limitoi  ells  attaeU 
son  tour  I'ambitioit  ae  I'  inSni  que  noua  templic  Lt  ddiir  df  I'  in/bii  oimMili 
/"AttuojiiitC  "   J3;  JO.— duu.  DoUfus  "Laoalure  humaine." 
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tonaa  of  human  trial  that  can  never  enter  into  their 
experienees.*  Thoy  arc  as  happy  in  their  innocence,  as  they 
M*  inooceDt  in  their  tiappines-s.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  though 
the  lord  of  the  viaible  creation,  bears  about  with  him  the 
B  of  tan  and  of  guilt.  His  whole  condition  is  a  striking 
»lion  at  his  fall  from  a  higher  state.  That  fact  at  least 
be  read  in  thy  history  of  the  race  throughout  the 
Aunea.  Whence  this  remarkable  fact?  Ask  an  explanation 
^aith,  and  it  points  to  the  fatal  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
1  then  to  the  tree  on  the  heights  of  Calvary;  and  the 
'  is  cleared  up.  Demand  an  explanation  of  science, 
.:id  ik  can  only  meet  our  demand  with  empty  worxis  which 
\pUiD  notliing.  Science  cannot  expltun,  for  to  her  has  not 
-  en  «Dtruste<l  tlie  key  of  the  riddle. 

Man's  entire  being  proclaims,  as  from  the  lipa  of  a  herald, 
•at  then-  has  been  a  wrench  and  a  dislocation  in  his  moral 
.ijj.iir«.  from  which  he  is  still  suffering.  The  dislocation  of  a 
joint,  by  thv  pain  and  unrest  that  it  occasions,  bears  not  a 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  mishap  that  gave  it  birth,  than 
n'«  moral  and  mental  state  bears  evidence  to  the  original 
Y^-a ;  in  the  eorrows,  trials,  disappointraentn 
tribulations  of  life,  one  may  read  as  in  a  book, 
evidences  of  the  terrible  trath  taught  by  divine 
I,  that  man  is  a  transgressor,  and  the  child  of  a  rebel 
B  divine  ordinance  pre-established  by  the  Fashioner 
P  of  the  Universe. 
Van's  dread  of  deiith,  and  his  vehement  desire  of  immortality 
IB  another  indication  tliat  he  was  never  meant  to  perish  utterly. 
EveD  ^MTt  from  t!ie  natural  fear  of  plunging  into  the 
unknown — itself  a  consequence  of  latent  Faith  that  all  ends 
aot  with  dcfttb — man  possesses,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
■n  innndble  de«ire  to  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  | 

*  Ltka  the  Elf  i^hildrcn.  deicribed  by  Musceus,  irrational  creature*  &ro 
lin  "liM  IroiD  ti\  iho infinnaiea  cjf  childhood;  they  have  no  sv&tbingi'to 
pO  ibm;  th«7  t«etb  without  epileptic  6ta;  they  need  no  c&lomel  lAksD 
nwanUjr.  nt  no  nckeui,  h>ve  no  snull-pox,  Kiid  of  courae  no  ecan,  no  Bcam 
tyw  or  pvuerad  Uoot ;  nor  do  they  reqaire  any  leaduig  itringa. " 

t "  Impoaibh  CMt  kppatttum  nataralem  esM  fnuto.     Sod  homo  naturalit«r 
ippatit  pHpatoo  BMsere  :  quod  »tet  ex  boo  quod  (ma  eat  quod  «b  omnibus 
mr :  mnno  ^atmapet  intellecciim  apprehendit  ewe.  nan  tolum  at  nunc, 
'Ik,  Ma  emiptioitcr.    Consequitur  ergo  homo perpotaitatam 
,  qw  one  aimphoitar  et  secnndam  omne  tompuB  appre- 
i:  S«a  I  Con :   GonL  ZI— 7B. 
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He  feels  instinctively,  even  when  death  is  actually  kna 
at  his  door,  that  the  final  goal  has  not  yet  been  reached,  i 
never  can  he  willingly  resign  himself  to  annihilation. 


Bore  there  is  none  but  fears  a  future  state ; 
And  when  tbe  most  obd'rate  swear  they  do  not. 
Their  trsmbling  hearts  belie  their  boaatiog  tongues. 

Dryilrn 

Even  here,  while  treading  the  sodden  and  work-a-day  earth,  1 
his  mind's  eye  glances  down  a  thousand  bright  avenues  of 
possible  delights  which  he  knows  he  can  no  more  traverse  now, . 
than  he  can  wander  though  the  golden  fields  of  splendour  that 
the  sinking  sun  paints  with  its  faiiy  brush  on  the  weate 
skies.  Who  has  not  experienced  in  certain  favourable  mood^ 
silent  and  sudden  flashes  hke  rays  through  a  riven  cloud, 
lighting  up  his  innermost  soul,  and  enchanting  every  senate 
with  the  purest  and  most  entrancing  promises  of  joys  to  come-^ 
joys,  so  answering  the  deepest  hunger  of  the  heart,  sd 
corresponding  to  the  innennost  thirst  of  th(^  sont,  that  it  leapt 
and  bounds  at  the  very  thought,  and  realizes  that  it  is  indeed 
made  for  their  possession,  whether  it  actually  attain  to  thetq 
or  not,  "  Yet  how  could  we  account  for  this  fact  did  all  en4 
with  death  ?  The  whole  mystery  of  Ufa  becomes  perfectly 
simple  and  intelhgible  when  the  true  Christian  explanation  ii 
accepted.  On  any  other  theory  it  becomes  an  involved  anj 
complicated  tangle  which  no  one  can  unravel  According  \ 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Hacckel  and  other  scientists  wft 
should  always  accept  the  theory  which  beat  meets  and  dispose^ 
of    the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for.f     This  in  the  * 


*  "  .  .  .  So  ergtbt  sich,  dsas  die  Unsterblichkeiteidee  eojt  Bwino  del 
meDBcbUcben  Lieschlecbt^s  bakaunt  uiid  anerkannt  war ;  ibr  t^aprong 
dalirt  sich  bis  hinnuf  zum  Ormen'oben ;  sie  ist  mit  dem  Finger  OottM 
eingesobrieben  in  die  MeDscbenbrust  und  mit  Menschenhand  in  d-e  Drkniidea 

dai  grauestea   Alterthuine Sie  existirl  bie  den  &tteet«n 

Calturt'iilkerD,  SineseD,  Indern,  Pereern,  Aegyptem,  eben  so  gut,  wie  Ms 
dea  Nsturrolkern,  wie  Bie  sich  noch  in  unserem  Jabrbundorte  >n  Amerik^ 
ACrika,  Aaatralian  vorfiden."  p.  932  "  Die  UnHt«rbliohkeitaidee  im  OIaab«n'' 
ron — De.  L.  Sebneidcr. 

t  Tboe,  to  give  an  example  of  tbe  practical  application  of  this  print 
we  may  instance  tbe  case  of  liEbt  and  heai^,  Tbe  loU  reason  why 
"  emission  "  theory  of  light  and  neat  bas  been  given  up  by  scientafio  B 
■ad  tb»t  tbe  "vibratory"  theory  has  taken  its  place,  '"  '"  "  ' 
vibratory  theory  give«  a  iiioro  satisfactory  and  a  completer  < 
pbenomena  in  qaestion  than  the  older  theory." 


^^^^  srji:.\rii''ir  inroTiiESiS 

before  OB  is  ondonbtedly  the  Christian  theory  of  One  God  tha 
Rnlcr  luid  Controller  of  the  Universe,  etc 

The  foregoing  reflections  are,  of  course,  not  intended  to 
contain  the  full  weight  of  proof  in  support  of  the  Theist's 
pontioa.  They  have  been  introduced  to  serve  merely  aa  a 
[iraunbl«,  and  to  ehow  an  a  priori  reasonableness  of  the 
Kipenutoral  explanations  of  life.  Had  we  nothing  more  to 
■bow  for  our  belief  in  a  God  and  a  divine  Providence  than 
what  is  touched  upon  in  this  paper,  we  might  still  establish  a 
daim  for  our  theory  over  every  rival.  But,  of  course,  there 
are  innumerable  special  proofs  which  are  too  well  known, 
however,  and  too  well  propounded  in  books  accessible  to  all, 
lo  nw>d  reproducing  hrre. 

Wo  will  U»?n  conclude  by  reminding  our  readere  of  one  last 
fact,  which  would  be  a^  inexplicable  as  the  rest  were  God  but 
a  myth  and  eternity  but  a  dream,  and  that  ia,  that  the  wisest 
and  best  men — those  possessing  the  noblest  dispositions  and 
the  inost  gifted  intellects — have  been  the  very  readiest  and 
most  MUtioua  to  acknowledge  a  God  and  a  life  beyond  the 
grave.  "ITiat  the  hohest  should  be  in  error,  and  the  wisest 
deetived.  woalJ  bo  suflSciently  strange  if  true ;  but  it  would 
be  br  stnnger  still  and  almost  incredible  if  the  sublimest  acts 
of  heroism  and  generosity  ever  performed,  and  the  highest 
viittwa  and  the  noblest  deeds  ever  practised  had  all  been 
tosinred  by  a  hope  that  is  delusive  and  a  faith  that  is  false. 
The  life  of  a  single  great  saint  is  inexplicable  tmless  the  super- 
natwnl  be  admitted ;  but  when  we  have  to  account  for  not 
one,  bat  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  argument  assumes  over- 
wfadmii^  proportions,  and  becomes,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
wholly  irresistible. 

So  KiCiD  as  the  existence  of  God  and  a  future  life  becomes 
raee^nuied  aa  a  necessary  hypothesis,  the  mind  will  readily  be 
oocmneed  of  the  propriety  and  urgency  of  a  divine  revelation 
to  pot  roan  in  communication  with  his  Maker.  Revelation 
once  ailmitted,  the  whole  principle  of  divine  authority  is 
•ecurrly  iiitroduce<i  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  a  fully  recognised 
aothoritv  all  |>articular  difficulties  and  objections  regarding 
tbe  Bopcnuttaral  eflrcts  of  prayer,  and  the  sacraments,  and  tha 
real,  most  dwindle  away  and  speedily  vanish.  The  power  of 
ButJon  to  purify  and  sanctify  the  human  soul,  for  which  the 
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supposed  infidel  in  our  opening  pages  sought  ocular  and 
empirical  proofs,  will  then  be  found  (like  all  other  special 
doctrines  of  revelation)  to  rest  on  a  yet  firmer  and  securer 
ground,  namely,  on  the  unswerving  basis  of  a  divine  promise 
and  institution. 

The  single  hypothesis  of  an  Infinite  Being  will  account  for 
the  following  facts : — 

1.  The  universal  belief  in  a  God 

2.  The  verdict  or  judgment  of  Conscience. 

3.  The  remorse  and  pain  following  on  a  disregard  of 

Conscience's  verdict. 

4.  The  desire  for  a  happiness  not  attainable  in  this  world. 
6.  The  perfectibility  of  man. 

6.  Man's  instinctive  dread  and  fear  of  death. 

7.  Man's  inward  sense  of  imperfection,  and  of  a  destiny 

as  yet  unattained. 

To  this  list  we  might  add  many  other  items.  Natural 
selection  of  course  professes  to  account  for  everything,  but 
that  system  exhausts  itself  in  postulating,  and  multiplies 
hypotheses  beyond  all  reason,  and  in  defiance  of  the  well 
known  axiom  generally  called  Occam's  razor,  which  lays  it 
down  that — "  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  sine  necessi- 
tate." 

John  S.  Vaughan. 


ARE  AGNOSTICS  IN  GOOD  FAITH  ? 
A  THEOLOGICAL  ENQUIRY. 

EVER  nnca  the  rctigion  of  Jesus  Chi-iut  first  reached  its 
adult  stature  and  stoo<l  four-square  to  resist  the  winds 
of  adverse  teachings,  there  has  never  perhaps  been  a  period 
when  rmsoned  unbelief  in  Oud  was  wider  spread  and  deeper 
aeoLed  than  in  these  latter  days.  Atheism  has,  indued,  ere  this 
been  luuder  and  more  obtnisivc.  It  has  never  been  more 
Miblle  or  more  seductive.  Tiie  18th  century  was  certainly 
bUtuit  in  its  luiWlief — violent,  intolerant,  unmeasured.  It 
tore  down  the  altar  of  "the  incorruptible  God,"  and  bowed  the 
knee  bofon.-  tlie  altar  ot  an  only  too  corruptible  woman.  It 
broke  in  pieces  the  Qgures  of  Christ  and  demolished  the 
imogra  of  saints,  while  it  guillotined  those  who  practised  the 
religion  of  Christ  and  emulated  the  holiness  of  the  aainta 
But  tho  unbelief  of  the  18th  century  made  no  lasting 
Impn^Bsion  on  the  European  mind.  It  was  too  gross  and 
npolnivH  to  last.  It  enthroned  indeed  a  "  goddess  of  Reason," 
bot  its  foundation  was  ridicule  rather  than  reason,  and  when 
the  whirlwind  of  passion  that  had  fanned  it  into  fierce  life 
nUded,  it  was  smothered  out  beneath  the  load  of  its  own 
grotesque  and  indecent  extravagances.  But  tlie  Agnosticism 
of  our  age  prides  itself  on  being,  above  all  things,  moderate, 
fbrfatarinc  rmisonable,  refined.  It  professes  to  entertain  no 
B  against  God — if  He  exist;  and  to  have  no  disposition 
ftSiJi  existence — if  it  can  be  proved.  Modem  unbehef, 
i  at  least,  is  calm  and  dispassionate.  It  will  weigh 
as  well  for,  as  against,  God.  It  aspires  to  the 
ler  of  judge,  and  disclaims  the  attitude  of  counsel 
i,  indeed,  such  is  its  large  impartiality  that  it  brings  the 
mdi-tigfafc  of  its  intelligence  to  the  quest  for  data  to  establish 
the  existence  of  thv  Almighty,  and  sorrows  like  another 
INfl|gene«  when,  lant«m  in  hand  at  noonday,  he  sought  in  the 
markei-plaeG  of  Athens  for  a  man,  and  bemoaned  his  inability 
to    find    one.      English    Agnostidsm    ia,   then,    a    tolerant 
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philoaophy.*  It  interferes  with  no  man's  religious  belief;  nay 
rather  it  inclines  to  envy  him  his  capacity  to  believe.  So  fiu 
from  seeking  by  force  to  abolish  faith  in  Christ  or  to  previa 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  wocship,  it  professes  to  feel  a 
eameat  respect  for  the  one  and  to  find  a  real  utility  in  tl 
other.  For  it  holds  that  the  man  Jesus — though  deluded  by  I 
dream  that  he  was  God — worked  with  a  well-directe( 
enthusiasm  at  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  regeneration  c 
the  world,  and  thua  deserved  a  niche  amid  the  best  an 
noblest  of  Humanity's  Ron8;f  while  of  his  religion  it  may  V 
said  that  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  its  gorgeous  ceremonial 
minister  to  that  sentimental  craving  for  ritual,  implanted  by  a 
capricious  evolution  in  the  aensuous  part  of  human  nature. 

The  unbelief,  then,  of  to-day,  compared  on  its  negative  aid* 
with  the  unbelief  of  the  18th  centmy,  is  a  subtler  influenoi 
and  a  stronger  power  for  good  or  evil,  because  it  is  so  moderate 
and  so  liberal  and  so  tolerant  of  opinions  that  clash  with  i 
own.  That  it  is,  in  some  degree  a  power  for  good  we  EngliHll 
Catholics  must  needs  allow.  For  we  now  meet  with  a  large 
measure  of  liberty  formerly  denied  to  us.  and  are  left  i 
worship  God  in  our  own  fashion,  unvexed  and  unmolested. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  America  is  prosperoui 
and  not  afflicted:  while  the  Catholic  Church, on  the  Continent — 
under  a  i-^gime  of  Liberty.  Fraternity,  and  Equality — is.  oa 
eveiy  side,  brutally  plundered  and  trampled  under  foot.  Thifl 
fair  treatment  English  speaking  Catholics  owe  in  great  part 
to  Agnosticiam,  Let  us  be  grateful  for  it.  Not  that 
Agnosticism  loves  ua;  it  is  merely  indifferent  towards  us. 
if  indifferentiam  in  the  sphere  of  religion  is  doing  huge  harm, 
that  isno  reason  to  deny  that  it  is  also  doing,  indirectly,  great 
good.     And  of  this  good  we  are  reaping  the  benefit. 

Modem  tmbelief,  then,  by  its  moderation  allays  oppositio 
But  it  does  more.  There  are  elements  in  it  well  calculated  t 
make  for  it,  if  not  partizans,  at  any  rate  friends  even  amonj 


forgets     its    geiitleneaB.       "  CJItran 

demoDstrKbl]'  the  enemy   of   society,   and  must   be   met    with        .  

mer^y  pa-aaive  if  posaible,  bat  active  if  neeesBiiry,  by  the  whole  power  of  t 
8tBt«."^Hux1ey :  "Critiques  and  Addresses,"  ji.  ii. 

t  A  ouriouB  view,  trulf,  of  Jesae  Chriet!    Surely,  aa  Catherine  Elaitu 
said.  He  was  either  a  miroc'e.workiDg  Cod  or  an  iufanioai  impoitor. 
neither  case  should  He  occupy  the  nicGo  in  qneition. 


frpet 
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i>ommal  opptHienta.  For  it  appeals  to  human  respect  and  to 
human  sympatliy.  It  appeals  to  human  respect ;  for  a 
Christian  needs  to  have  courage  and  the  strength  of  his 
coD\-ictions  to  express  dissent  from  the  popular  views  of  the 
u>en  who  represent  Agnosticism  in  this  country — men  of 
-plMidid  gift«  and  brilliant  position — men  who  claim  to  be 
frped  from  the  thraldom  of  prejudice — intellectual  Dictators, 
bo.  POOfipiously  or  unconsciously,  assume  a  lofty  tone  of 
ital  sup>>riority,  and  from  their  pedestals,  like  so  many 
litee,  look  down  on  the  everyday  woraliippers  of  common 
Hay  below  who  continue  to  adore  Qod  in  the  ancient,  orthodox. 
obaotet^  fashion.  For  has  not  Evolution  "  selected "  the 
nj^OHtic  as  the  "  fittest "  for  advanced  development  and 
endowed  him  with  a  mind  to  think  more  clearly,  and  a  will  to 
will  more  strongly  than  the  vulgav  rank  and  file  of  his  own 
generation  ^  And  it  appeals  to  human  sympathy ;  for 
th<r  agnodtic  has  found  that  life  is  not  worth  the  living, 
uid  hence  there  is  begotten  in  him  a  more  than  Byronic 
Belfttteholy  that  has  about  it  for  many  people  an  attraction  of 
own.  He  is  the  victim  of  clear  thought.  He  has  sacrificed 
in  purenit  of  pure  unadulterated  Truth,  and,  having  found 
is  very  unhappy.  For,  as  ho  will  toll  you,  his  philosophy 
ing  the  primitive  childlike  delusions  about  things — 
it  Qod,  and  the  human  soul,  and  the  eternity  of  punish- 
and  reward,  and  the  other  " fascinationes  nugacitatis"  or 
of  nonnense  that  80  long  have  amused  an<l  beguiled 
robbed  life  of  its  pleasantnesses,  of  all  that  gave 
and  solemnity,  of  all  that  cheei-ed  and  gladdened 
ts  wannth  and  chann  and  colouring,  and  has 
its  votary  little  to  live  for  in  the  present,  and 
to  hopt!  for  in  the  future,  has  left  liira  as  nnv  only 
itance  to  travail  in  wearinessof  spirit  for  the  benefit 
nothing  called  Posterity,  for  which  very  pt>6»'My 
hardly  anything  at  all,  and  which  most  certainly  will 
■faBoIut'-ly  noUiing  for  him.  ISo  that  behind  the  Agnostic  sitfi 
Black  Care,  and  ho  frankly  confesses  that  the  dry  light  of  pure 
intellect  \»  hut  a  fei^bli-  sulmtitute  for  that  thiek  mental 
uUuoipbE-xc  in  which  the  benighted  believer  bows  the  knee 
■ml  prays,  with  bated  breath,  to  the  invisible  intangible  fetish, 
rvvereitce,  ho  calls  Ahnighty  Ood. 
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The  agnostic,  then,  is  eo  magimnimoualy  regretful  at  hU  own 
advantages,  mental  and  moral,  and  laments  in  so  touching  a 
strain  the  position  of  profound  hopelesBnesa  to  which — as  he 
loves  to  put  it — inexorable  logic  has  reduced  Iiim  that  a 
tendency  is  noticeable,  oven  among  practising  Christians,  to 
admire  and  sympathise  with  the  know-nothing  philc«ophy, 
and  to  hint  that  it  perhaps  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself, 
and  at  least  ought  not  to  be  too  lightly  condemned.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  examine  to  what  extent  theology  may  be  said  to 
justify  this  sympathy,  and  to  consider  in  the  light  of  revelation 
how  fai*  an  agnostic  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  in  good  faith 
and  as  conscientious  in  his  unbchef.  The  arguments  to  be 
brought  forward  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  all  denominations 
of  Cliristians  must  admit  to  be  valid ;  and  even  a  fair-minded 
opponent  in  the  agnostic  camp,  though  he  may  refuse  to 
receive  revelation  as  the  Word  of  God,  will  not  deny 
considerable  value  to  what  we  call  the  inspired  writers  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Chnrch — the  greatest  intellects  as  well  of  tha 
Old  Dispensation  as  of  the  New.  Finally,  if  in  this  paper 
hard  words  are  applied  to  unbelievers  the  writer  deeirea  tg 
point  out  that  they  are  not  his,  but  are  those  of  the  authoritiea 
he  ijuotes.  Tlie  agnostic  claims  to  condemn  us  on  liis  principles 
He  will  not  refuse  us  the  right  to  judge  him  on  ours. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  at  the  very  outset  to  forestall  a 
preliminary  objection.     Theology,  it  will  be  said,  can  ir 
sense  be  a  witness  against  Agnosticism.     Tlieology  haa  simply 
no  locus  standi  in  the  ease.     The  formal  object  of  theology, 
the  source  from  which  it  derives  its  premises  and  ai^ues  to  i 
conclusions,  is  revelation ;  but  how  prove  the  existence  of 
revelation  unless  you  first  prove  there  is  a  God  to  reveal  I 
Theology  claims  to  be  a  science  of  which  the  primary  subject- 
matter  is  God.     Now  a  science  or  an  art  postulates,  it  does 
not  demonstrate,  the  existence  of  its  subject-matter.      The' 
geometrician,  given  a  radius  and  a  circumference,  will  work 
out,  according  to  the  rules  of  geometrical  science,  the  relation 
f  radius  to  circumference.     The  shoemaker,  given  a  pair  of 
feet  requiring  shoes,  will  measure  and  shoe  them  according 
approved   rules  of  sutorial  art.      Similarly,   the   theologioiv 
pven  God,  will  explain  the  nature  and  attributes  of  divinity 
bnt  the  ttieologian  assumes  the  divine  existence  just  as  much  ai 
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ridan  aasumee  the  existence  of  a  circle  aiid  the  shoe- 

r  the  existence  of  feet  to  be  shod.     In  one  word,  protests 

irsary,  theology  presuppoaea  God's  existence  and  can 

s  have  no  claim  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  agnostic  who 

"     dcnie*  that  existeoce.     Theology  haa  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter. 

This  objection,  it  is  fair  to  allow,  is  based  on  truth,  but  not 
on  the  whole  truth.  For  the  philosophical  arguments,  drawn 
trom  pore  reason  to  prove  the  divine  existence,  may  be  viewed 
in  a  two-fold  way — directly  and  reflexively.  They  are  studied 
directly  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  contingent  beings, 
Ihcir  mingled  perfections  and  imperfections,  the  dependence  of 
the  univerae  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  the 
co-ordioation  of  these  parts  to  an  end,  the  absolute  and 
inumdicable  power  of  the  moral  law  to  impose  moral  obliga- 
tions, and,  in  a  leas  degree,  to  coerce  the  conscience  and  enforce 
the  moral  dictates;  and  thus  we  are  led  by  our  unaided  reason, 
by  the  intellectual  light  connatural  to  the  mind  of  man,  to 
imderstand  how  there  must  exist  a  Non-contingent,  Necessary 
Buing,  the  creative  Cause  of  thesu  manifold  effi}eta.  a  Being 
Ail-powerful,  All-wise,  Most-perfect,  Supreme,  Unchanging, 
J(U(  and  holy  Upholder  and  Legialator,  Origin  and  End  of  all 
thii^B.  In  this  way  is  God's  existence  studied  directly  in  the 
light  of  a  posteriori  reaaoniag.  But  we  can  also  study  the 
reawming  itself  and  weigh  the  value  of  the  argimients 
adduced.  The  rational  arguments  for  God's  existence  are 
viewed  refiextvely  when  we  examine  into  the  general  question 
u  to  whether  man's  mind  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  to 
■mve  by  its  own  unaided  natural  light,  and  that,  too,  with 
esrtainty,  at  a  knowledge  of  God's  existence;  and,  more  in 
puticuUu*,  whether  human  reason,  of  itself  and  without  super- 
natoral  aid,  can  ascend  from  the  existence  of  the  creature  to 
tba  exiatence  of  tlie  Creator,  from  the  existence  of  the  Made 
can  deduce  the  existence  of  the  Maker,  and  can  prove  Him  to 
be  a  Supreme  and  Divine  Being — God.  one,  true,  personal, 
diatiiict  frmn  the  rest  of  the  material  and  spiritual  universe. 
Thia  reflex  study  belongs  to  the  spheres  of  both  reason  and 
rvT^Iatioo,  of  both  philosophy  and  theology — but  to  each  in 
a  differeat  way.     In  philosophy,  the  direct  and  reflex  oon- 

l^^identiona  are  bo  intimately   connected   that  in   the   direct        ^ 
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demonstratioD  we  have  a.  solution  of  the  reflex  queation  ;  Cor 
it  ia  universally  true  that  human  reason,  when  it  knows  an 
object  with  certainty,  knows  also  by  virtue  of  its  very  con- 
Btitution  that  its  knowledge  ia  true.  A  very  superficial  self- 
introapectioD  will  make  thia  clear.  When,  for  example,  the 
student  has  learnt  that  the  square  on  the  hypotenuBe  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  ia  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  tha 
other  two  sides,  he  knows  implicitly  that  he  knows  this  truth, 
and  he  knows  implicitly  that  he  knows  it  truly.  Hence  it  is 
an  axiom  of  sound  philosophy  that  thei'e  is  no  true  knowledge 
unless,  knowing,  you  know  that  you  know ;  for  knowledge 
IB  that  resplendent  intellectual  light  which  illuminates  and 
reveals,  not  only  other  things,  but  also  itself.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  add  that  this  imphcit,  reflex,  philosophical 
knowledge  may  of  course  be  made  exphcit,  may  be  made  more 
perfect  and  rendered  more  distinct  by  a  formal  analysis  of  tha 
arguments  involved. 

This  judgment,  implicit  or  explicit,  which  human 
pasaes  on  its  own  natural  capacity  to  know  God,  and  on  the 
rational  demonstration  by  which  It  knows  Him,  does  not^ 
exclude  a  supernatural  uttei:ance  and  declaration  on  the 
poBsibiltty  and  moral  necessity  of  acquiring  this  knowledge. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this,  that  God,  the  author  of 
the  light  of  reason,  should  have  delivered  to  us  a  supernatural 
revelation  declarative  of  man's  faculty  of  kno'iving  Him,  and 
of  the  preciae  manner  of  exercising  thia  faculty.  In  a  word, 
if  the  Creator  has  endowed  roan  with  reason,  and  has  opened 
a  cliannel,  through  creaturea,  by  which  man  may  exercise 
that  reason  to  acquire  an  a  posteriori  knowledge  of  his 
Maker's  existence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  God 
should,  by  revelation,  i-ecall  these  facts  to  man's  mind,  and 
should  chide  man  for  hia  denial  of  the  Creator  wht 
gave  him  being.  To  study  this  revelation  is  to  study 
rejfexvvely  and  theologically  the  rational  arguments  for  tht 
divine  existence. 

After   this  necessary  vindication  of   the  general  claim  cA 

theolt^y  to  testify  to — to  state,  and  weigh,  and  declare — th( 

value  of  the  rational  arguments  for  God's  existence,  we  cai 

pasB  on  to  the  particular  question  as  to  whether,  in  fact,  i( 

doee  BO  teatify.     Is  there,  in  reaiity.a  reveXaXioii "vo. ^Vtidci ' 
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/  indicates  the  way  in  which  man,  by  the   unaided 
1,  can  and  ought  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
which   He  practically   declares   that    rational 
iions  of   His  existence,  haai^d  on  the   fact  of   the 
r;  of  the  Universe,  are  valid  and  sufficient  i 
[  These   qiK-stiouB   have   not  seldom  been  aiiHwered   in   the 
live.      Even  witliin  the  pale  of  the  Church  they  have 
a  uuwered  in  the  negative.     Supematuralists  asserted  the 
B  necesirity  of  internal  aup<'matnral  grace  to  strengthen 
lellfct   for   itiB  ac'iuisition   of    a    knowledge   of    God. 
litionalistH  held  that  ai^ment«  from  reason  can  do  no 
i  tli&u  corroborate  and  contirm  the  primitive  supernatural 
I.  hiindetl  dowTi  by  tradition  to  onr  own  day.  con- 
5  the  existence  of  God. 

f  among  the  Supemutiualistfi  Luther  railed  at  Catholic 
ologpAiut  for  recognizing  a  natural  faculty  of  the  intellect 
•nt  to  (irgue  to  a  knowledge  of  Goil.  Hia  lieresy  was 
,■  opposite  to  that  of  Pelagiua.  The  latter  tuo  over- rated 
ituiul  powers  as  to  deny  the  iiotcasity  for  gi-aci:  even 
latuml  order.  The  former  so  under-rated  man's 
wore  aa  to  assert  the  neceasity  for  grace  i^ven  in  the 
order.  Sin.  Luther  contended,  has  warped  and 
weakened  both  intellect  and  will.  »o  that  in  his  fallen  nature 
iiuu)  c»n  no  longer  connaturally  eitlior  know  or  love  God.* 
Calvto  and  the  other  sectaries  followed  suit  and  denied  the 
poanbility  of  a  knowledge  of  God  without  supernatural 
(frace-t  Tlirn  the  Jansi'nists  undertook  the  defence  of  this 
error,  and  went  oven  further  in  their  depreciation  of  man's 
natarsl  powere.  Among  the  famous  101  propositions  culled 
frotu  the  works  of  the  notorious  Janscnist,  Posquier  Quesnel. 
u>d  coodemtM^  m  hen-ticjil  by  Pope  Clement  XI.*  were  the 
two  foUmring : — 

All  knowUd^  of  OcnI,  even  nator&l  koowledge,  even  ihftt  poBseased  hy 
Iba  n^iBti  pbiloBopbon,  can  come  only  from  God ;  and  without  grocs 
b»WU  onlj  puMiunplkin,  v&nity,  anA  oppoiiition  to  Qod. 


*  C.t.  DoellinKer.  "  [Ufornwtion,"  i.,  437. 

+  Of-  {MUnoJotv  "  Contror.  do  gnlU  el  lib,  wb.,"  \t,,%. 

Jiaihm  Ball  Vnvoaiiu,  on  September  8lH,  \1  \». 
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And  again : — 

Wliat  else  can  there  be  in  UH  but  darkness,   WEinderiiig,  and   sin, 
have  not  the  light  of  faith,  ftc. 

This  error  has  died  hard,  if  it  can  even  now  be  said  to  be 
dead.      On   the   8th   September,  1840,  pressure  was  put 
Bautain,  a  priest  and  professor  of  theology  at  Strasburg,  to 
subscribe   to   the   following  thesis,  of    which   he   had   been 
publicly  teaching  the  contradictory : — 

The   use  of  reason  precedes  faith,  and  leads  man  to  fftith  bj  ud 
revelation  and  grace. 

Among  the  later  Traditionalists  Cardinal  de  Bonald*  main* 
tained  that  the  human  race  lias  not,  and  cannot  have,  any 
rational  knowledge  of  God,  except  such  aa  was  implanted  in  it 
with  the  gift  of  speech  and  has  been  handed  down  by 
tradition.  The  basis  of  this  opinion  was  the  curious  view  that 
ideas  spring  from  words,  not  words  from  ideas.  The  unhappy 
Lamennois  taught  that  all  natural  knowledge  of  God  and  ot 
the  moi-ai  order  springs  from  a  primitive  revelation,  and  that 
the  medium  by  which  to  gauge  the  contents  of  this  revelation, 
and  the  one  criterion  of  the  truth  of  it,  is  the  consensus  of  the' 
race-t  Ventura  moditied  tliia  opinion  so  far  aa  to  allow  that 
God's  existence  can  be  proved  from  reason,  but  only  if  faith 
has  preceded — understanding  by  'faith'  an  assent  based  on  the 
word  of  our  elders.*  Finally,  M.  Bonnet ty,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Annates  de  philosophie  chretienne,  having  in  his 
defence  of  Traditionalism  branded  as  veiled  rationalism  the 
common  teaching  of  Catholic  theologiai^  as  to  the  natural 
power  of  man's  unaided  reason  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
God,  had  submitted  to  him  for  signature  (June  15th,  1855)  the 
following  proposition : — 

The  method  ttsed  by   St.  Thomas,   St.   Bonaventare,   and   by   otbeC 
aabsequent  scholastics  does  not  lead  to  rationalism  i  neither  was  it  the 
oanse  why  in  the  Schook  of  to-daj  philosophy  borders  on  Naturalism 
Pantheism,  Ac.S 


*  Reoherchea   philoaophiqaea  but  las  pramiors  objetd 
morales,  ISIO. 

t  EiBa.i  ear  V  indifRronce  en  matifere  do  roligion. 
t  La  ragione  _filox^fieatla  rayione  eatioiica.     Confereiue  del  Qioaccbiu 
Veotiira. 
S  The  CSiurcb  baa  condomned  Iho  doctrine  ot  t\te  olmotulc  anJ  pAyi 
BOoemUj' o/ rovaUtion  foe  a  kaowledgo  of  God.    BiA  to  pioiwM.  Hi'awMi 
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""  After  thia  brief  historical  suiDmary  which  will  help  to  clear 

the  grotiiid,  we  can   now   address  ourselves  directly  to  the 

qnefltioti  under  discussion.     Does  theology  then  declare  there 

D  rational  arguments  to  prove  God's  existence?     And,  if  so, 

I  it  tf^ach  tliat  these  proofs  are  of  such  a  nature  as,  of 

Hmselves.  to  pnxluco  certainty?     Finally,  does  it  affirm  that 

y  man  lies  under  a  strict  moral  obligation  to  know  and 

jcpt  these  proofs?     To  these  questions  theology  ^Scripture, 

e  KuUiers,  the  Councils — replies  with  a  moat  unmistakable 

mphatic  affirmative. 
And  (iret  as  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture.     Two  classes 
of  arguments  are  put  forward  in  Holy  Writ  as  leading  to  a 

wledge  of  God,  the  historical  and  the  cosmological. 
I  The  historical  argument — which  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
t  heiv — was  nsed  at  least  twice  by  St,   Paul ;   once,  when 
Z  to  the  men  of  Lystra : — 

« the  heaven,  and  tke  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  oU  things 
■Id  them  ;  who  in  limea  past  snSereil  all  nationa  to  walk  in  their 
NBverthelesE,  he  left  not  himseU  without  tcBtitaony,  iloinggood 
frvn  hMTBQ.  gi-ring  rttinB  and  (rnitfol  BeasoDs,  filling  our  hearts  with  food 


And  Bgwn  in  the  Areopagus  at  Athena : — 

God  It  >•  who  ^VDth  to  lUI  life  and  breath  and  all  things,  and  hath  mode 
of  rtt>,  H>1  laanldDd  to  dwell  upon  Uie  face  of  the  earth,  determining 
Umiiulwl  tiiiM*  Mid  Ihs  limits  of  their  habitation,  that  they  should  oeek 
Gnl  il  hnplTt  IbBJ  may  (eel  after  Him  or  find  Him,  although  He  be  not 
i»t  frotD  crcT)'  one  of  us;  for  in  Qim  we  live  and  move  and  are. J 


bun  it  itwy  bo  well  to  uld  llial  the  Vatican  Council  defined  tiic  morai  and 
r^ain*  wcawitj  of  it,  in  thaw  words;— To  dimnt  revelaiion  it  Uuf  ihf.  fatt 
tiiai,  aimta  iAom  iKingt  ameeming  Ood  lehirh  art  net  of  Ihtir  3ica  naltirt 
«Im«  ijk  nvcA  o/humait  rtOMnt,  a/I  mm  ran,  in  (A<  pmtM  condition  of  man- 
twd,  hw  iaombit^  that  it  caiily  arij»irtd,  ptr/telly  certain,  and  unn>u%<i 
■iiil  Ttvr.  .V«>rtWu>,  rtvrlatioa  ii  not,  on  Ika  aewunt,  to  bt  caUtd 
■W^Vt  aMcMary.— Ca4»lit  I.  Cap  2,  Do  BoveL 

•  Acta  «iv,,  H~10.  t  Acts  ivii.,  25—28. 

— "  The  way  lies  open.     God  ie  ready  to  ba 

uMi.     He  wishes  him  to  bo  free  in  such  • 

s  ond  finds  God,  this  in  resjwct  lo  tJod  may  b« 

The  particle  implies  that 

UctDDt.  It  Bwy  " 

_  Tb»  *tA  "IMI  aA^r  A/di "  irnplias  a  gmiang  in  the  dark  alang  \.W  viU. 


iaon  "if  Imply" 
hwN],  iMt  B«  does  not  comiral  a 


way  <t>  UiBt  when 


I,  Ml  to  sp«iak,  a  oontingcrit 
MHpi.—"I/  b»j>t_r  iheyau^  ieel  aftw  Him,  i.*.,  tt°pwc\k«M« 
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Id  these  texts  St.  Paul  had  in  mind  the  secondary  causes  of 
the  physical  order,  which  in  the  guiding  hand  of  God  tniniater 
to  the  preservation  and  well-boing  of  mankind.  These  things 
without  intellect  move  towards  an  end,  and,  in  tlif  inain^ 
towards  the  best  end.*  This  is  evident  from  the  uniformity  of. 
their  operation.  It  ia  equally  evident  that  motion  towards 
end  must  have  an  intellectual  euperin  ten  ding  cjiuse,  Wliat  i» 
this  Cttiiao  ?  It  cannot  be  the  non -intellectual  brute  creatdoi 
animate  or  inanimate.  This  cause  can  only  be  God.  St  Paul 
had  also  in  mind  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a 
history  so  ordained  by  God  that  in  the  course  of  events 
could  not  but  see  the  divine  element  underlying  and  showing 
through  the  human,  "  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nationsi 
to  walk  in  their  own  ways ;  nevertheless  he  left  not  Himself 
without  testimony."  What  was  this  testimony  ?  "  Doing  good 
from  heaven,  giving  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearte 
with  food  and  gladness."  And  this  with  the  pui-j^iose  that  men 
"  should  seek  God  if  haply  they  may  feel  after  or  find  Him." 
Lastly,  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  benevolent  Providence  of  God' 
that  guides  and  directs  tlie  life  of  each  individual  man  ;  'He  is. 
not  far  from  each  of  us,  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are.'' 
St,  Paul  therefore  sets  forth  a  tiiple  aspect  of  God's  paternal 
guaidianHliip  of  man  ;  He  guides  the  brute  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate  to  a  definite  end  for  the  good  of  man ;  He  moulds 
the  history  of  nations:  He  shapes  the  life  of  the  individual. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  too  obvious  to  need 
expression,  and  the  Apostle  does  not  express  it.  Man  is  shown 
to  be  a  dependent  being ;  he  has  a  guardian,  and  is  therefore  a 
ward — with  the  dutiesand  obligations  of  award.  And  he  knows 
his  own  dependence,  for  in  every  man.  in  full  possession  of  his 
reason,   there   is    begotten — as    it   were   spontaneously    and 


tliey  may  griup  Him  with  Ihe  hand.  He  made  all  theKe  things  lo  giro  tbem 
an  ojipoituDity  of  Gnding  Him.  as  it  were,  by  touch.  For  from  the  works  of' 
creiition  it  in  with  the  grentest  case  that  the  exiBl«iice  of  the  Creator  and 
All-Ruler  can  be  known."  This  natural  knowled^  of  God  from  crestnrea  ia 
obfuuro.  •  ot  nbBoliitely  but  lelativeW  ;  that  U,  as  comp.iri-d  with  the  imme- 
diaw  virion  of  God  in  heavpn.  "We  aeo  now  through  s  glass  in  a  dark 
mariner,  hut  then  face  to  face."  (I.  Cor.  xiiL,  13).  If  a  man  gropw  alon| 
the  wall,  he  is  certain  lo  reach  the  door  at  lost. 

*  It  should  be  liome  in  mind  that  in  the  finite  order  there  is  no  such  thin| 
Bs  an  absolute  best.  Uod,  in  Oenesi-,  saw  that  creation  was  "very  good,"— 
bat  not  the  bmL  Kotkiag  but  the  inflnite  can  be  the  best,  and  no  creatnn 
^  iaaamacb  aa  it  IB  A  orea'ore,  can  be  infinite. 


iseritably — an  obocitre  and  confused  knowledge  of  a  Supremo 
B«tng  watching  over  and  caring  for  him,  so  that  he  iB  led  to 
ptiptf  aftftr  Ood  and  to  find  Him  more  cleaily  and  more  exphcitly 
Ituoagh  s  consideration  of  the  manifold  blessings  of  Divine 
""   ivitlene^ 

Wir  now  pass  on  to  a  conHideratiou  of  the  Scriptural  testi- 
ly to  the  value  of  the  physical  or  cosmological  argument 
for  God's  existence.     The  primary  classical  text  on  the  subject 
is  Romans  i.,  18 — 25 : — 

18.  For  the  wrath  of  God  ia  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  imgod- 
Udm*  anil  iojustice  of  Ihoso  men  that  detain  the  trath  of  Qod  in  tojuBtioe. 
1».  BwnuM  that  which  is  known  of  God  is  manifeBt  in  them.  For  God 
halh  manifoeted  it  imto  them.  20.  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him,  from 
Ifaa  ereaiioo  of  the  wortd,  are  dearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  thiiiga 
thai  iiri>  made  :  Hia  eternal  power  also  and  divinity ;  so  that  they  are 
■ncLciuable.  21.  Itccjiuso  that,  when  they  knew  Uod,  they  have  not 
^Ollfiad  Him  M  God,  or  given  thanks ;  but  became  vain  in  their  lliougbU. 
knd  Umu  foidiah  h«iut  was  darkened.  '22.  For  professing  themsolvee  to  be 
wiM  H»J  baeuiM  fools.  2S.  And  they  changed  the  glory  cf  the 
iaMcrnptfUe  Qod  into  the  likenesB  of  the  image  of  a,  corruptible  man,  and 
rfUnI*  and  of  four-footed  beasts,  and  of  creeping  things.  34.  \Vhere(0r6 
Gud  gun  llieiu  up  to  the  desires  of  their  heart  onto  uncleanness  to 
ii^oti'iur  their  owa  bndiea  among  themselves.  2S.  Who  cliaii^'L'd  the 
UiUli  oi  God  into  a  lie ;  and  worsliipped  and  served  the  creature  rather 
llian  ill*  Creator,  who  ia  bleaaed  for  ever.    Amen. 

And  the  Old  Teetamunt  (Wisdom  xiii..  1 — 10)  makes  it  simiUr 
d«c)&rKlion  not  less  cunclusivu  ; — 

IIU  *11  men  arc  vain  in  whom  there  is  oot  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and 
«tie,  hy  tbvM  Kood  things  that  are  seen,  could  not  understand  TTJTn  that  ia, 
iwilliw  by  •ttending  to  tlie  worlu  have  acknowledged  who  was  the  work- 
iHft.  3.  Bat  have  imagined  either  the  fire,  or  the  wind,  or  the  swift  air, 
or  Um  etntle  of  ihe  Blan,  or  the  great  water,  or  the  sun  and  moon,  to  be 
th*  fods  that  rule  the  world-  8.  A^'ith  whose  beauty  if  they  being 
Mtctil«<t  took  them  to  be  gods ;  lot  them  know  how  much  the  Lord  of 
Ifaam  U  more  bMUttful  than  they  ;  tor  the  first  author  of  beaut>  made  all 
IboM  Ifatnca-  4.  Or  if  they  admired  thciir  power  and  Iheir  elTects,  let 
Ihem  tuidcratand  by  them  that  He  that  hath  made  them  is  mightier  than 
!&•;.  8.  For  by  the  greatness  of  the  beauty,  and  of  the  creature,  the 
rualfir  of  U)«m  may  be  iMn,  ao  as  to  be  known  thereby.  B.  But  yet 
[tl  raiy  be  objected;  OS  to  these  they  are  lots  to  be  blamed.  Fur  they 
pNlmpa  err.  Making  Gfxf  and  desiroiu  to  find  Bim.  1.  ¥i.n  \nM\l 
f  maioitf:  Bin  workt.  they  •earch:  and  ttt«y  »w  perwaAftiftak 
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tbe  things  are  good  which  are  seen.  8.  But  then  agajn  [It  is  aoawered] 
they  ore  cot  to  be  pardoned.  9.  For  if  they  were  able  to  Imow  bo  mi]oh 
AB  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  world  :  how  did  they  not  raore  eauly  find 
out  the  Lord  thereof.  10.  But  unliappy  are  they  and  tbeii  hope  is  among 
the  dead    .    ,     .* 

These  texts  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  certainly 
cogent  and  convincing  enough.  However,  to  draw  them  out 
a  little,  four  things  should  be  made  clear  from  them.  The 
Traditionalists,  as  has  been  said,  contend  that  the  rational 
ailments  for  God's  existence  do  not  prove,  but  only  confirm, 
the  supernatural  revelation  of  that  existence  ;  and  that  human 
reason.apart  fi-om  revelation, is  incompetenttorefute  Pantheism. 
The  firat  point  then  to  make  good  is  that,  in  these  textB,  the 


*  Thtse  two  texts  ore  so  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  St.  Paul  had 
not  this  chapter  cif  Wisdom  in  mind  wben  he  penned  his  firaC  chapter  to 
the  Romans.     The  followiitg  arrangement  shows  the  parallelism: — - 
Wisdom  xiu.  Romans  i. 

""  Ts.  For    the   wralh    of     God     u 

revealed  from  heaven  against  .  .  , 
men  who  detain  the  truth  of  God  in 
injusttee. 

22—23-28.  ProfeBsing  Ihemselvea 
to  be  wise  they  became  fools.  And 
Ihey  changed  the  glory  of  tfaa 
incorruptible  God  into  the  likeness 
of  the  imocre  of  a  cormptible  maji, 
and  of  birds,  Ac.  And  they  liked 
not  to  have  God  in  thoir  knowledge. 

ID.  Because  that  which  is  known 
[knowable]  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them.     For  God  hatb  munifeeted  ib 


1—2.  Who  by  these  good  things 
that  are  seen  could  not  understand 
Him  thut  is,  neither  by  attending  to 
the  works  have  Acknowledged  who 
was  tbe  workman;  but  have  imagined 
either  the  fire,  ftc,  to  belhegO''B 
that  rule  the  world. 

Z—i.  With  whose  beauty  if  they 
beingdelighted  took  tbemtobegods, 
let  tuem  know  how  murb  the  Lord  of 
them  is  more  beautiful   tliati   they 

.  ■  ■  or  if  they  admired  their 
power  and  their  effects,  let  them 
understand  by  tliem  that  He  that 
nuule  them  is  mightier  than  they. 

5.  For  by  the  grealnesB  of  the 
beauty,  and  of  the  creature,  the 
Creatfir  of  them  may  be  seen  so  as  to 
be  known  thereby. 

8.  They  are  not  to  be  pardoned. 

9,  For  if  they  were  able  to  know 
BO  much  as  to  make  a  judgment  of 
the  world  [to  makea  thorough  study 
of  the  visible  world],  how  did  they 
not  more  easily  find  out  the  Lord 
QiereofT  The  mtroductory  proposi- 
tion of  Wisdom  (verse  1)  is  identical 
with  tJia  G  Dol  conclusion  of  Romans 
(Terse  21)— viz.,  that  ignoroncA  of 
Ood  is  vaiuty. 


20.  ForthoinvisiblethingeofHim. 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  kto 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  &c 

20.  They  are  inexcusable. 

21.  Because  that  when  (hey  knew 
God,  they  have  not  glorified  Him  u 
God,  or  given  thanks ;  but  became 
vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  th^ 
foolish  heart  was  darkened. 
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i  writere  understand  by  "  God,"  a  Supreme  Being  en- 
wed  with  intellect  and  will,  distinct  from  the  world,  to  whom 
I  nUioiia]  creature  owes  divine  honour.      In  one  word,  a 

1  Qod  most  be  the  material  object  of  the  demonstration. 
Again,  tho  Ontologiste  maintain  that  our  knowledge  of  God  is 
immediate  and  intoitive — a  false  and  delusive  philosophy 
destmctive  of  the  portion  it  is  meant  to  defend,  llie  second 
point,  therefore,  to  establish  ia  that  the  rational  arguments  for 
Ood's  existence  are  d  posteriori  and  deductive,  arc  an  intcUec- 
toa]  Mcent  from  creature  to  Creator.  That  is,  the  created 
oniverse  most  be  the  objective  principle  of  the  demonstraticoi. 
Ftathermore,  agunet  Supernaturaliste  holding  the  intrinsic 
incapacity  of  man's  mind  to  know  God  at  all,  if  not  fortified 
by  internal  sapematural  grace,  it  must  be  proved  thirdly  that 
tbe  Bocrcd  writers  postulate  no  such  grace  but  confine  them- 
selves  to  the  natural  order  pure  and  simple.  Hence  the  sub- 
jective principle  of  the  demonstration  must  be  the  connatural 
nuuded  light  of  human  reason.  Fourthly  and  lastly  it  re- 
nwins  to  be  shown  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  claim  for  these 
ntional  arguments  adduced  to  prove  God's  existence,  not 
merely  that  they  have  a  presumption  in  their  favour,  not 
aierely  tiuit  they  have  about  them  a  show  and  semblance  of 
tmth,  noi  merely  that  they  are  reasonable,  or  plausible,  or 

s,  or  highly  probable  ;  but  that  they  are  practically  and 

lelmtngly  certain. 

L  The  material  object  of  the  demonstration  ia  a  perscmal, 
Dot  a  pantheistic  God.  This  indeed  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text as  well  as  from  the  drift  and  purpose  of  the  writera.  For 
St.  Paul  lays  down,  not  only  that  the  GentUes  hod  the 
means  to  know  God  genericaUy  "  by  the  things  that  are  made," 
bot  abo  specifically  that  they  could  make  acquaintance  with 
His  Eternity  and  Power  and  Divinity, "  His  eternal  power  also 
■od  divinity"  (v.  20).  Moreover  the  apostle  (v.  21)  upbraids 
the  nations  for  not  having  glorified  God  nor  given  Him 
thtuiks — on  unreasonable  complaint  if  the  God  of  St  Paul 
were  on  entity  indistinct  from  creation,  void  both  of  intellect 
■od  of  will  Indeed  the  very  point  of  the  complaint  waa  that 
tbe  reeofi^tion,  gloiy,  and  worship  due  to  the  pcrBonal  God  had 
bMD  transferred  to  impvrHonal,  brute, and  inaniniatedeitieit,"And 
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they  changed  the  glory  of  the  incomiptible  God  into  the  like- 
QCBS  of  the  image  of  a  corruptible  man, and  of  birds,  &c  . 
And  they  clianged  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  and  worshipped 
and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator." 

Nor  is  the  Wise  Man  leas  emphatic  in  his  account  of  th» 
peraonal  character  of  the  Creator.  He  calls  God,  "  Him  that 
Is"  {i.e.  Essential  Being)  * — ^the  "Artificer  of  the  world"  (v.  1), 
■•  the  Lord  of  the  world  "  (v.  9) — predicates  that  effectually  dif- 
ferentiate God  from  the  world  created  by  God.  Like  St.  Paul, 
he  seta  off  this  Aa-tificer  against  the  spurious  deities  whom  the 
world  worshipped,  Jibing  with  infinite  contempt  and  ecom  at 
these  soulless  divinities, "  But  unhappy  are  they  and  their  hope 
is  among  the  dead  who  have  called  gods  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  men,  gold  and  silver,  the  inventions  of  art,  and  the 
resemblances  of  beasts,  or  an  unprofitable  stone  the  work 
an  ancient  hand."  (v.  10).-  Such  worshippers  "  are  not  to  be 
pardoned."  Hence  against  pantheistic  views  ho  speaks  with 
no  faltering  tongue.  Blameworthy  and  stuffed  with  folly  he 
holds  them  to  be  who  confound  God  with  the  world  and 
identify  Hitn  with  things  made,  who  close  their  eyea  to 

the  patent  fact  that  the  Creator  is  distinct  from  the  work  of 
Hia  own  hands. 

n.  The  objective  principle  of  the  demonstration  is  the 
world,  and  not  supernatural  revelation.  This  meaning  is  de- 
manded by  the  obvious  sense  of  St.  Paul,  For  the  purpose  of 
the  apostle  is  to  show  that  all  men,  Jew  and  Gentile,  are  alike 
guilty  before  God.  All.  he  argues,  had  it  in  their  power  to 
know  God  and  to  know  the  Moral  Law,  and  yet  they  had 
failed  to  honour  and  worship  the  one  or  to  regulate  human  life 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  other.  Then,  to  forestall  an 
objection  of  the  Gentiles  that  they,  having  received  no  revela- 
tion like  the  Jews,  had  sinned  from  ignorance,  St  Paul  puta 
aside  the  excuse  and  emphatically  declares  that  God  and  Hia 
Law  are  naturally  knowable  from  created  tilings  alone  with- 
out any  supernatural  manifestation. 

Nor  is  this  sense  leas  evident  in  "  Wisdom."     The  drift  of 

*  Cf  the  otymologicnl  meuniitg  at  .lehovnh ;  as  alea  Apoc  I.  4.  "  Him  that 
ia  uid  that  was,  and  that  U  to  come/'niid  Exod.  iii.,  U.  "Goda"  '- 
Moees  :  I  am  who  am." 
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t  writer  ia  this ;  All  men  are  blameworthy  wlio  know  not 
■all,  even  those  who  live  under  no  light  of  supernatural 
irdation.  For  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  all  men  to  find  out 
Odd.  It  is  a  plain  ascent  from  visibtu  things  that  are  good  to 
the  Invisible  Good,  to  "Him  who  Is"  (v.  1) — from  works  to 
workiDfto — from  n-flected  beauty  to  tlie  Sourco  of  beauty 
(v.  3) — from  created  power  to  Power  Increate  (v,  4) — from 
enAtur«  to  Creator  (v.  6). 

To  ("Xprcffl  this  in  another  way.  An  object  of  knowledge  can 

SACttuUly  known  only  in  so  far  as  it  actually  manifests  itself 
thp  mind.  Without  this  self-exhibition  it  might  be  know- 
In,  it  would  not  be  known.  To  the  ancients  who  thought 
I  earth  was  flat  the  antipodes  were  knowablc,  but  unknown. 
rw  tiii«  self-manifestation  may  be  made  in  two  ways,  An 
l«<t  Tn«y  bo  its  own  evidence,  by  itself,  immediately — as,  for 
example,  a  fire  when  you  look  into  it.  And  it  may  manifest 
rtwlf  only  mediately  through  another,  through  the  medium  of 
something  elw  previously  known — as  smoke  reveals  the 
pr«ience  of  fire,  or,  in  general  terms,  as  an  effect  reveals  the 
Rxistenoe  of  \\»  cause.  The  Scriptures  plainly  teach  that  God 
it  natumlly  evident  to  human  reason;  not  indeed  immediately, 
tor  the  immediate  vision  of  God  "not  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but 
Ewd  to  face"  is  a  aupematural  grace  beatowid  only  in  the 
Beatific  Vision ;  but  mediately  through  ci-eatures  as  such, 
by  knowing  Uieni  as  an  effect  and  thus  ascending  to  a 
Imowledge  of  their  Cause,  the  Creator ;  "That  which  is 
knovn  iB  manifest  in  them,"  that  which  is  objectively 
becomes  subjectively  known,  "for  God  hath 
ufnited  it  unto  them,"  hath  made  Himself  actually  known. 
I  the  Apo«tlo  tells  uH  the  manner  of  this  manifestation. 
'  tht*  invbtible  tliingK  of  Him  are  clearly  seen,  being 
I  by  the  things  that  are  mode."*     Hence  God  who 


'  modem  t>atiimDiktAtorii  (vn.  Alford)  uiidur«tikiid  "{rom  tbe 
}'lfca  Woiid"  to  refer  to  tiDM;  lor  this  rouon  lliKt,  if  it  rcfetred  M 
~  nuui^  knowlodv)  nf  Cod,  tbo  words  "by  tbe  thin;^  ihnt  u« 
.J  ba  tootolofrical.  Tlie  naaon  aMiKiiDd  scema  iticorroct.  Il  ia  a 
« tenable  that "  Ero  ji  th»  crantiun"  (menning  rrom  created  thingi) 
bthaatwtliiK  twint,  Uin  tirrminaii  a  quo.  of  cognition:  while,  "by  the  thing* 
that  ar*  nade,'  u  epescgttical  of  "orMtion."  ■■  the  formal  cauM  of  coirnitlao, 
»«il«ijMWii«tlii  I  iifilMainifii  t  iiiiflur  iiliirli  "'frrnt  n[i"iniint  beap|irph«nded, 
■aoMhr,  ^  mi  fiflfct.     Fo'  t.ho  mmd  em  rinc  from  "crcaiion"  lo  ' ■  I'r-^t/ir,' 
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of  Himself  and  in  His  substance  is  naturally  unintelligible 
veak   human   reason, — not  from   defect  but  from   excess  c 
intelligibility,"   manifests  Himself  and    His   attributes — H 
Eternity,  His  Power,  Hia  Divinity — by  the  intelligible  efTec 
of  which  He  is  the  cause.     Now,  it  is  the  very  point  of  i 
complaint  made  by  the  apostle  and  by  the  author  of  "Wisdom*^ 
that  man  has  prostituted  his  reason  and  refused  to  see  t 
'creation'  is  an   effect,   is  the  sjiithesis  of  "things  that  i 
made."  For  "these  good  things  that  are  seen "("  Wisdom," xiii.,  In 
are  defective  and  therefore  caused.     The  "works"  participate 
in  reality,  but  only  the  "Workman"  is  pure  reality  ("He  who  Is") 
For  the  "works"  are  limited,  and  pure  reality  is  without  limibl 
Creatures  are,  for  example,  living;  but  they  are  not  life-     Th«^ 
brute  has  the  life  of  brute  animality,  but  it  is  a  life  restricted  ti 
tiiis  particular  grade,  it  is  non-intellectual  life,  it  is  life  limite 
in  excellence,  limited  in  duration.    It  shares  largely  in  rcalityJ 
but  it  shares  more  largely  still  in  unreality.     There  is  mucll 
that  it  has;  bat  there  is  incalculably  more  that  it  has  notj 
Where  then   is   the   fountain-head   of  reality   whereof   eachl 
creature  is  a  rill?    What  is  the  reaeon  that  limited  being  is  i 
real,  but   not   reality;  living,   but   not   life;    powerful,  just,  J 
merciful,  wise,   but  not  power,  nor  justice,  nor  mercy,  ncwJ 
wisdom?     What  then,  is  the  cause   of  limited  being?     No( 
limited  being  itself.     For,  because  it  is  limited,  it  is  not  a 
existent;   not  self-existent,  and  therefore  not  its  own  caut 
Limited  being  has,  therefore,  a  cause  outside  itself,  self-existenljj 
unlimited,  infinite.     And  such  a  cause  in  God. 

In   the  study  we  are  engaged   on,  two  distinct  questio 
present  tliemselves  for  solution,  and  are  solved  in  different 
ways.     "  la  there  a  God  ?"     "  What  is  God  ?"     As  we  1 
seen,   the    imperfection  of    the   creature    solves  the  formal 
question,  for  the  finite  impliea  the  Infinite.     To  answer  thw 

tion  of  things)  "modi."  In  this  very  nbvioua  seoBC  was  tba  t«xt  interpreta 
hy  the  Greek  Fathers  who  may  be  allowed  to  hava  aDilcraMod  tboir  owi 
tongue,  hj  Basil,  tp  SS5  ad  Amphil ;  Tbeodoret  in  h.  I;  C)Til  of  Alex,  in  l^ 
it.  tt.  pS15;  Gregory  of  Nyaaa.  c.  Eunom.  It.  346 ;  Chrysostom.  Dt  L'  ' 
TtM.  Horn  2.  n  S. 

*  ArietotlediBtinguiahea  betveen  "  thinga  more  knowabto  in  themselvea^ 
aad  "  things  mora  knowable  to  ub."  {Prior.  Anal.  1.  S)  and  poinU  out  th«| 
tbetnore  an  object  isint«Ili^bte  in  iteelf  the  less  ii  it  intelligible  to  us  becaoi 
taFtber  removed  from  sansiJe  perception.  Tbtt  aan  iK  nuA-di 
,  bat  not  to  tba  owl. 
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■,  wc  must  turn  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side  of 
erefttion.  from  what  the  creature  is  not,  to  what  the  creature 
is,  from  it«  imperfections  to  its  perfections.  For  aa  these 
impeHect  tilings,  by  virtue  of  their  very  imperfection,  point 
to  One  mortt  perfect,  higher  and  nobler  than  themselves,  and 
damour  (like  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Lycaonians)  "  We  are 
not  \hy  Ood ;  seek  higher ;"  so  on  the  other  hand,  do  they,  by 
viKiie  of  tlieir  perfection — by  their  beauty,  or  power,  or 
wiwiom.  or  justice,  or  love — point  the  finger  to  One  from  whom 
all  tfaeae  attributes  ar«  derived,  and  in  whom  aU  theae  qualities 
an  eombinctl.  who  is  Absolute  Beauty,  Absolute  Power, 
Absolute  Wisdom,  and  Justice  and  Love.*  This  is  the  drift 
of  the  Wise  Man's  discourse  : 

With  wliOM  bmnt;  if  thej  being  delighted  took  them  (creatures)  to  be 
(oda,  let  tbam  know  how  much  the  Lord  of  tiiem  is  more  beautiful  than 
Hwj.  If  tbeyftdiuired  their  power  .  .  .  He  that  mwle  them  is  mightier 
than  the;  |v.  8.  4.) 

TTie  perfections  of  these  imperfect  "  worka "  are  but  a 
riwdow  f>f  the  infinite  excellence,  and  yet  a  shadow  revealing 
mbstattce. 

Adt  now  Ibe  beut*  and  tbey  wUl  teach  tbee  ;  and  the  birds  of  the  ur, 
ni  Hary  ebaH  tall  thee.  Speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall  answer  thee,  and 
fht  fitbea  iif  the  sea  shall  tell.  ^Vho  ie  ignorant  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
balh  nude  all  these  things.  ( 

This  twofold  aspect  of  creatures,  their  perfection  and 
their  imperfection,  is  alluded  to  in  that  most  beautiful  verse 
of  the  pnibn  (xviii,  1). 

Tba  btwVBiia  ^y  their  magnificenoe]  show  forth  the  glory  of  God  ;  and 
th«  finnanMiot  [bji  itd  want  of  abaolnle  perfection]  dcolareth  the  work  of 


In  »1l  this  neither  inspired  writer  speaks  of,  or  pre-supposes, 
or  implies  a  primitive  supernatural  revelation  made  to  man 
hy  Owl  alxiut  Himself.  ITie  Scripttu^s  give  no  jot  or  tittle 
of  support  to  Tmditionalism. 

*"(;o(fi«Iove."IJolRi  4  B. 
^H  f  Jobxil,  7—9. 
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III.  The  subjective  priuciple  of  the  demonstration 
GoJ'a  existence  ia,  not  Bupematural  grace,  but  the  i 
light  of  the  human  understauding.  Thia  is  roundly 
by  St.  Paul  in  so  many  words  ;  "  for  the  invisible  things  of  bin 
are  clearly  Been,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ; 
so  that  between  God  and  the  world  made  by  God,  there  is  ths 
intimate  link,hond,  and  connection  by  virtue  of  which  the  exij 
ence  of  God  is  legitimately  inferred  from  the  existence  of  t! 
world — a  nexus  so  obvious  that  those  who  shut  their  eyea  to  i 
"are  inexcusable"  (v.  20.)  And  the  Wise  Man  ia  equally  positiv 
on  the  point,  as  a  glance  at  the  scope  of  his  chapter  will  shoi*| 
St.  Paul  had  contented  himself  with  the  general  \ 
that  man  can,  and  ought,  from  the  existence  of  the  creatui 
to  argue  by  the  natural  light  of  reason  to  the  existence  of  tfa 
Creator.  But  the  author  of  "Wisdom" goes  into  detail;  hn 
sketches  out  the  main  outlines  of  the  argument.  Thfl 
propoaition  he  sets  himself  to  prove  ia  thia,  "  All  m(?n  are  nought 
who  know  not  God,"  (v.  1.)*  and  in  support  of  hia  thesis  1 
contends  that  a  knowledge  of  the  exiatence  and  perfection^ 
of  the  universe  can  and  ought  to  lead  to  a  knowledge;  of  thfl 
existence  and  perfections  of  God.  He  shows  us  wliat  th» 
starting  point  ia  from  which  the  mind  sets  out  to  investigate^ 
insists  on  the  simplicity  of  the  process,  and  indicatea  the  g 
at  which  it  quickly  arrives. 


These  f;ood  IhinRe  that 
Attending  to  the  "  works  "  (v.  1 
Delight  in  the  world's  beaut}'  (' 


|v.  1.)  lead  mEU)  )  to  understiuid  Him  wl 

I        Is.       (V.  1). 

t.)     leadsman    '  to&oknowledi^Pthe  "wot 
(     man"  (v.  1). 

{to luiow  how  much  mo 
beuutifal  is  tlie  Lord 
the  world  (v.  3). 


n  (  to    grasp    the    idea 

\      llieir  Milker  is  mightta 

/      thttn  they  (v.  4). 

And  having  thus  set  forth  the  logical   connection  betweei 

this  visible  universe  and  the  in\'iaible  Maker  thereof,  the  Wis 

Man  concludes  (as  did  St   Paul)  that  thoae  who  worship  thi 


*  The  Greek   text  roads,   "  Foolv  are  all  men  by  nature  in  whom  there 
Jbabitual  ignorance  of  God  ;"  "  by  natum  "  that  is,  *  by  abuse  of  the  natnr 
tacalty  of  maaoa  "    Thin   Is   parallel   with   St.    I'mii's   "  became  rain  (t1 
^g^  /•  became  fooU)  in  tbeir  thought*."  i;.  ^\. 
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bewitched  by  the  beauty  of  it.  are  without 
(v.  «,)  LTnhftppy  are  they  and  their  hoi>f  is 
;  tbe  dfad  (v.  10);  because  the  same  reafioning  faculty 
uttnblml  them  to  study  and  appreciate  the  universe 
tould  have  le<l  them,  still  more  eaeily,  to  a  knowledge  of 
existc-Dce  and  perfections  of  the  Lord  of  this  univense ; 
r  if  they  were  able  to  know  so  much  as  to  make  ajudgnieut 
|Uie  world,  how  did  they  not  more  easily  tind  out  the  Loid 

«f  (V.  n 

"  Supernatural  ism — or  the  doctrine  tliat  man  without  super- 
iwtund  help  cannot  know  God — has,  therefore,  no  basis  in 
S-ripture. 

IV.     On  the  fourth  point — that    Scripture  claims   real  cer- 
tainty for  the  rational  arguments  in   pi-oof  of  God's  existence 
— Ui*rc  ill  DO  need  to  dwell.     According  to  St,  Paul  the  reoson- 
■  in   qtieetion   is   in  its  evidence   so  convincing    and    en- 
»Iy  irrpfiistible  that  the  unbelievers  "  who  professed  them- 
pvis  tt>  be  wise,  became  fools,"  and  were  "  inexcusable."     And 
r  TcBtament  does  but,  on  this  point,  re-echo  the  Old, 
B  Han  had  befop'hand  said  of  them  that  they  were 
*aah»ppy,"  their  "hope  is  among  the  dead."  "tln'y 
e'Dok  to  be  pardoned." 

Such  is  the  emphatic  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  same  doc- 
trine is  pat  forward  in  a  not  less  uncompromising  way,  and  if 
poarible  still  more  emphatically,  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Pathen^  To  a  student  of  patristic  learning,  the  traditional 
hnehiiig  on  the  following  heads  will  be  abundantly  dear; 
firat,  that  this  visible  univcrae  is  a  natural  manifestation  of 
God,  appealing  to  man's  unaided  reason ;  secondly,  that  bliis 
otyMttve  nianifejitutiun,  and  the  subjective  power  of  the  mind 
tn  graflp,  realise,  and  appropriate  it,  are  of  such  a  characU-r 
that  in  all  men,  arrived  at  the  full  use  of  reason,  there  arises 
— an  it  were,  spontaneoaaly — a  knowledge  of  God  at  least  con- 
J  indistinct;  thirrlly,  that  to  develop  this  primitive 
luke  it  full  and  explicit,  to  render  it  clear  and 
•,  tliere  are  ample  means  at  hand — whether  we  consider 
B  of  the  human  understanding  itself  or  the 
tiosi — to  enable  the  mind  to  mount  from 


But  it  may  be  well  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  Fathers  reco^ 
size  and  insist  on  two  separate  and  distinct  stages  in  tha 
natural  knowledge  of  God ;  the  one,  obscure,  confused,  and 
more  or  less  spontaneous,  which  Impels  a  reasoning  man  to 
examine  further ;  the  other,  clear,  distinct,  reflex  and  philo* 
sophical.  Of  course  this  philosophical  knowledge  presupposes 
a  trained  and  educated  mind.  It  presupposes  an  intellect  cul" 
tured  enough  to  gi'aap  the  essential  dependence  of  the  universe^ 
to  understand  what  contingent  being  ia,  and  to  realise  how  th« 
finite,  impeifect,  created  implies  of  necessity  the  Infinite,  Per- 
fect, Self -existent.  It  presupposes  a  power  to  appreciate  thfl 
"  greatness  of  the  beauty  of  the  world,"  its  unity  in  multi- 
plicity, the  marvellous  subordination  of  the  vast  and  the  tiny, 
the  gigantic  and  the  microscopic  to  their  proximate,  mediate^ 
and  final  ends.  It  presupposes  a  capacity  to  analyze  and  syn- 
thesize the  "  works,"  and  thus  elaborate  and  "  pick  out " 
clearer  notion  of  the  "  Workman."  Such  a  study  is  not  necea- 
saiily  a  process  merely  a  posteriori.  For  when  the  existence 
of  a  First  Cause  has  once  been  demonstrated  it  posteriori  from, 
contingent  being,  tlian  by  an  a  priori  method,  by  a  study  of 
the  intrinsic  and  essential  constitution  of  Necessary  Being,  we 
can  arrive  at  a  more  elaborate  and  explicit  knowledge  of  God. 
The  subtle-minded  Augustine,  when  he  fell  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  "What  God  is,"  betook  himself  to  the  metaphysical 
order ;  he  sifted  eternal  and  immutable  truth  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  mathematics  and  the  other  sciences ;  he  analyzed  the  ideas 
of  wisdom,  justice,  truth,  goodness ;  he  examined  into  the 
metaphysical  laws  which — rooted  in  the  divine  essence,  though 
independent  of  all  will,  even  the  divine — role  and  govern  not 
only  the  actual  but  the  possible;  and  by  these  means  he  strove 
to  gain  an  extended  view  of  the  Truth,  Wisdom,  and  Substan- 
tial Goodness  which  ai'e  the  foundation  and  exemplar  of  the  i 
whole  metaphysical  anfl  notional  order,  as  well  as  the  Cause  a(| 
the  light  of  reason  by  which  we  understand  that  order.  Such  4 
study  is  obviously  beset  with  difficulties  and  though  withini 
the  physical  competence  of  all  men  it  is  within  the  -moral  andfl 
practical  capacity  of  few.  Hence  the  reaaonableness  of  th^ 
dogmatic   decree   of  the  Vatican  Council.*     That  to   8uper»a 
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nator&l  revelatiira  it  is  due  tliat  all  men  cjuj  know  God  easily, 
eertaintif,  and  tvithout  admixture  of  error. 
Itit  it  ia  with  the  non- philosophical  knowledge  of  God  we  are 
coDCt-med.  TTie  Fathers  teach,  with  striking  unanimity, 
licsides  and  prior  to  the  knowledge  of  God  acquired  by 
8ciftiti6c  demonstration,  tliere  is  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
existence  common  to  all  men  who  have  not  quenched  the 
ti)n^h  of  reason  within  them.  That  in  a  paper  like  thiu  there 
is  not  space  for  more  than  a  few  specimen  passages  from 
patristic  writings,  such  as  strike  the  keynote  of  tradition  on 
subject,  ia  sufficiently  obvious.  For  the  argument  to  the 
■noe  of  God  is  repeated,  inculcated,  and  driven  home  on 
pcesiblo  occasion  by  practically  every  Father  fi-ora 
ia  to  Bernard,  and  a  complete  catena  would  fill  a  volume.* 
The  Fathers  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  God  as  a  first 
[ninciplf,  which  no  man  in  hia  wita  would  question.  Clement 
of  Alcxaadria,  who  (be  it  noted)  had  a  perfect  acquaintance 
wilh  the  life,  manners,  and  literature  of  contemporary  Paganism, 
writes: — 

Ptndi'ARtiiffi  the  pnul  of  God's  eiut«Qce  oug'ht  not  even  to  be  under- 
(■ItMl,  aioM  Hia  Providmce  is  plain  to  be  seen  from  a  glance  at.  His  works — 
«wks  full  of  art,  and  visdom,  and  order,  and  method.  Bat  He  who  gave 
tu  b«lnK  anil  life  gave  us  also  reason,  and  willed  ui  to  lire  according  to 
that  tCMUti  (and  not  lo  ignore  our  Maker). 

And  again : — 

Oed,  oar  Parent  and  the  Creator  of  all  things,  is  seen  in  aU  things 
Araagb  Ifae  inborn  power  of  ibe  mind  and  witbont  instruction,  by  all  men, 
Onalca  and  foreigners.  But  no  class  of  men— bucolic,  nomad,  or  city 
iMJitwil — ean  fall  lo  have  Iheir  minds  filled  with  one  and  the  some  primitive 
raiTielion  of  the  boinK  of  Him  who  set  up  the  world.  | 

The  Fathen*  again  testify  most  unmistakably  to  the  value 
of  th<-  th<-i»tic  nrgumctit.  St.  John  Chrysostom,  commenting 
on  thii  claaaical  passage  from  St.  Paul  to  Romans,^  writes  : — 

WtMCtea,  O  Paul,  is  it  known  that  Ood  implanted  Uiis  knowledge  of 
QiioaeUla  the  natloua?  Decanse  {eaith  he)  iKat  which  is  known  «fGod  it 
mtmt/tii  hi  tlum.    This,  however,  is  assortion,  not  proof.     But  do  thou 
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demoDBtrato  to  me  and  moke  it  clear  that  the  knowledge  of  Qod 
aumifest  in  them,  and  that  with  open  eyes  they  turned  aside.  Whence,, 
then,  was  it  manifeat  ?  Did  He  aend  them  a  voice  from  above  ? 
all.  But  he  made  what  attracted  more  than  any  voice.  He  created  and 
set  this  oniverse  before  their  eyes,  so  that  wise  man  and  witling,  Scytlitan 
and  barbarian,  beinf;  penetrated  through  siglit  with  the  beauty  of  ttiingi 
I,  could  momit  up  to  God.  Wherefore  be  liath  it :  tlu  invisibU  things, 
Ac.  What,  Inu,  HAitU  the  prophet  ?  The  heavtns  iteclart  the  glory  of  God. 
What  excuse,  then,  shall  the  nations  moke  in  the  da;  of  wrath  ?  We  knew 
Tbee  not  ?  Knew  Me  not  I  Hoard  ye  nought,  then,  telling  of  Ue  ?  Not  th« 
firmament  proclaiming  Me  by  its  aspect  ?  No  harmonies  and  Bymphoniea 
of  the  trumpet-tongued  universe  ?  None  of  the  unchanging,  everatablo 
laws  of  day  and  night,  with  the  fixed  and  goodly  order  of  winter,  spring) 
and  the  other  seasons,  together  with  the  eea,  ever  tractable  amid  all  ita 
billows  and  its  tm-bulenoe  ?  Knew  ye  not  of  all  these  things,  abiding  in 
their  order,  preaching  aloud  the  Creator  by  their  beauty  and  Ib^  muni- 
ficence ?  All  this,  forsooth,  and  more  doth  the  text  of  Paul  sum  np  aa  in 
a  nutshell. 

Thcophilus  of  Antioch  enforces  the  same  doctrine  by  aji  apt 
similitude  : — 

As  the  soul  of  man  is  itself  invieible  to  men,  but  b  perceived  by  the  mc 
ment   of   the   body  \    so,   in  like  manner,  God  oannot  be  seen   by 
human  eye,  but  is  known  by  His  proiidenoe  and  His  works. 

The  Fathers  moi-eover  teach,  with  equal  clearness,  that  this 
knowledge  of  God's  existence  is  easy  aud  accessible  to  all 
men  who  have  not  wai-ped  and  debased  their  reason.  So 
Augustine : — 

Such  is  the  force  of  true  divinity  that  from  the  rational  oreature  with 
full  use  of  bis  faculties  God  cannot  be  wholly  and  entirely  hidden ;  for, 
(excepting  a  tew  in  whom  human  nature  is  too  degraded)  the  whole  raoa 
of  men  confesses  God  the  Mftker  of  the  world.* 

Gregory  the  Great  puts  it  pithily  :— 

Every  rational  man— from  the  very  fact  that  he  is  rational— ought  to 
gather  from  reaeon  that  his  Maker  is  God.f 

And  Chrysostom.  with  his  golden  eloquence  :— 

Silent  is  the  firmament,  but  ite  verj-  aspect  is  more  than  I ^_. 

tongaed  in  its  appeal,  not  to  ear  but  to  eye.     Scythian  and  barbarian, 
Indian  and  Eg.vptian,  and   every    earth -treading    man    will    bear 
voice    .    .    .    and  whithersoever  he  goeth,  by  gazing  on  the  eky, 
find  instraction  enough  in  the  look  of  it.I 
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r  tan  a  man.  according  to  patristic  teaching,  shut  hia 
to  (]oc]'8  existence.     He  can  debauch  and  prostitute  his 

reaaoD  and  thus  in  the  end  cheat  and  deceive  himself,  but  as 

Trrtulliaii  enipliatically  expresses  it : — 


No  ( 


i  blind  to  wbat  n 


e  itself  suggesta  — 


And    in    the    same  sense    Gi'egory 
atnost  too  strung  for  tlie  politeness  of  modern  eara  : — 

Tliat  Ood  Dxists  at  the  chief  and  prioial  Cause,  Originutor,  and 
ri«— mil  of  all  things  is  a  tact  made  patent  both  by  oitemnl  nature  and 
bj  oatocml  Uw  .  .  .  Too  dull  and  drivelling  assnredly  is  the  man  who 
doM  not  by  U(ns«lf  attain  to  thia  degree  of  knowledge. 

As  a  natural  corollary  of  this  teaching  the  Fathers  hold  the 
kiKnrledge  of  God  to  be  aniversal  This  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  foregoing  extracts  which  may,  however, 
he  supplemented  by  another  from  Teiiullian,  where  addressing 
PagBiM  OD  tlie  proofs  of  God's  existence,  he  says  : — 

I  call  ia  a  (r««h  witness  .  .  .  Stand  thou  forth,  0  soul,  in  open 
tout  •     ■     Not  thee   do  I  Bnminon    who  boat  been  formed  in  the 

•eboobi,  trained  in  lifarariea,  a  frequenter  of  porches  and  academies,  a  babbler 
of  wad*  wbdom.  I  address  a  soul,  simple,  rustic,  unpolished,  hornet}', 
•DC^  a  aoal  a»  they  have  who  have  only  thee  ;  such  e.  soul  as  we  meitt  oa 
the  n»<l,  in  tba  highways,  at  the  shops  of^artizanB.  I  have  need  of  thy 
ia*ip«riMie«  .  .  .  Thou  art  not,  I  know,  a  Christian  .  .  .  Never- 
tbalMa  Chrirtiaiu  now  demand  of  thee  a  testimony.  .  .  .  Wt  give 
otbae*  irbm  we  preach  Ood  as  the  One  God,  nnder  the  one  name  of  Qod, 
fnxa  whom  uv  all  things  and  on  whom  the  universe  depends.  Bear  then 
■ttsMa  ihoa  to  this  description  ot  God,  if  thou  knowest  it  to  be  true.  For 
ibea  loo  we  hear  saying  openly,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  freedom 
^nted  to  a*,  May  Oo4  e'-"it  it,  and  //  God  villi  it.  In  such  like  words 
dc«l  Ibon  declare  tbore  is  aoiae  God  and  makest  confession  of  His 
Oanripotaae*  Id  whose  aill  ihou  dost  appeal ;  and  at  the  some  time  thou 
Am  4eoy  the  rMt  of  them  to  bo  gods  in  that  thou  callesl  them  by  their 
[Piii[Mi  namee.  Salum,  Jov«,  Mars.  Uintrrva.  .  .  .  Thou  afiirmeBt 
■bo  UmI  Ba  alon*  ia  Ood  whom  olono  thoo  callest  by  the  name  of 
God.  ,  .  .  Keilfaer  art  thou  iguurant  of  the  nature  of  Ood  whom  we 
pnaeh ;  Ged  u  goad  ia  thine  own  exprcssion.f 

Many  Pothors  go  flvm  farther  still.      In  teaching  that  the 
'  OeSpeotac., 
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existence  of  God  can  be  deduced  from  HiB  works  they  Beem  so 
to  exaggerate  the  facihty  and  universality  of  the  deduction  ai 
to  reduce  it  almost  to  a  simple  intuition.  They  speak  of 
this  knowledge  as  "  innate."     Tertullian  says  :— 

Evidence  of  a  soul  naturaUy  Christian  I     Tbe  soarH  consoiouansas 
Ood  Irom  tlie  beginning  is  a  gift-' 

And  John  Damacene : — 


Not,  however,  in  i^onmae  of  Himself,  ntter  and  entire,  bath  Qod  i 
fered  ub  to  be  wrapped.  For  there  is  no  man  alive  iu  vrhom  the  Imc 
ledge  of  Qod  hath  not  been  naturally  imp1anted.| 


Not  of  course  that  the  word  "  innate  "  is  used  in  the  I 
sense  of  "  subjective  form,"  nor  yet  in  that  of  the  School  of  " 
nate  Ideas."  The  word  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  to  express 
the  simple,  easy,  and  almost  imperceptible  process  of  reasoning 
which  leads  up  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  That  the  Fathers 
never  meant  to  deny  that  there  is  some  process  of  reasoiun^ 
and  therefore  an  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  the  foregoing, 
citations  amply  prove.  "  Innate "  therefore  in  this  patristic 
flense  is  opposed,  not  to  "  acquired,"  but  rather  to  that  refle:^ 
philosophical  knowledge  begottt-n  of  study  and  meditation,, 
and  especially  to  that  fuller,  sui-cr,  and  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  God  imparted  to  the  world  by  supernatural  revelation. 

The  teaching  then  of  patristic  theology  touching  the  value 
of  the  arguments  for  God's  existence  is  most  emphatic  and  ii 
mistakable.  The  Fathers  declare  the  knowledge  of  God  to  ba 
accessible  to  all  men,  to  be  easily  acquired,  to  be  all  but  in- 
nate ;  and  for  the  agnostic  they  can  hardly  6nd  strong  enough 
words  of  condenmation.  Tlieir  teaching  then  reiterates,  ex- 
plains, and  developes  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ. 

Moreover  precisely  the  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  by  t 
great  Doctors  and  Theologians,  by  the  Franciscan  Bonaven- 
ture,^  by  the  Dominican  Aquinaa,§  by  the  Jesuit  Suarez,|f[ 
St.  Thomas  stigmatises  the  opposite  opinion  as  "  falsity  and 
error." 

And  lust  of  all  the  teaching  formulated  in  Scripture,  elabo- 
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EKted  by  the  Fathers,  explained  by  the  Doctot's  of  the  Church 
^^Md  defended  by  tii;r  Theologians,  is  enimciatetl  also  in  the 
^^H|itsi:3&     The  Vatican  Council  defined  aa  follows  :— 

^^■aU  ihin 


Mother  Charcb  holds  and  teaches  thai  God — Ue^Hiuiin^  and  End 
all  ihingH — can,  through  createil  things,  be  known,  with  certaioty,  hf 
OMbmi  light  of  bmnan  reason.  For  the  inviiibte  things  of  Uim.&e. 
[-20.) 


And  again  in  the  first  canon  appended  to  the  chapter  of 
wbici  tbo  above  is  part : — 

If  aoTdoe  Bhoold   say  thai  God— One  and  True,  our  Creator  and  Lord 
— ea&not  be  known,  with  certainty,  by  the  things  that  are  made,  through 
light  of  btunan  reosoD,  lot  bitn  be  anathema. 

will  hardly  be  denied  that  theae  two  dogmatic  declarationB 
to  the  point  Short,  clear-cut,  unambi^ous,  they  clinch 
argument  and  leave  no  margin  for  cavil  or  evasion.  As  far 
CalholicK  are  concerned  tlicy  have  given  thi^  deathblow  to 
litionalism  and  Superoaturalism.  Tliese  opinions  are  now 
y  bcreticoL 
And  now  we  have  the  theological  evidence  before  ua  on 
which  to  ground  a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  an  agnostic 
eu).  in  his  Agnosticism,  be  conscientious  and  in  good  faith. 
Bat  firet  lot  us  put  the  issue  simply  and  clearly.  Let  us  put 
Mide  complicating  and  subordinate  considerations.  We  are 
not,  tbvD,  here  debating  at  what  age  the  full  use  of  reason  is 
reached  and  the  obligation  incurred  of  acknowled^ng  God. 
We  do  not  hero  deny  there  may  be  individuals,  or  even  whole 
nations,  bo  brutalized  and  degi-aded  ai  to  be  adult  indeed  in 
body,  but  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  mind  below  the  normal 
are  of  man,  and  thus  exempt  from  the  responsibilities  of 
Nor  do  we  here  enter  on  the  further  enquiry  whether 
a  brief  pc-rioii  after  reaching  the  full  use  of  rooson  a  man 
without  sin.  be  ignorant  of  Qod.  But  let  the  question  he 
limiU-*!  to  thin.  Does  theology  recognize  the  possibiiity  that 
i  mivu  can  be  in  good  faith  who  disbelieves  in  God,  with  open 
t-yot  and  aft4?r  coiunderation,  and  that  actually  and  at  heart 
and  for  a  oonaidenblo  time ;  in  a  society  such  as  we  know  it ; 
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in  a  society  which  affords  a  great  variety  of  aids  and  helpl 
human  and  divine,  external  and  internal,  to  acquire  a  knoit' 
ledge  of  God  ;  where  he  has  consciously  before  him  the  ordei 
beauty,  and  design  of  the  universe ;  where  he  ia  impelled  bj 
introspection,  or  by  self-examination,  or  by  wonder, 
terror,  or  by  penury,  or  by  sickness,  or  by  danger,  or  by  sot 
row,  or  by  qualms  of  conscience  to  pi-opoae  to  hiniself  thea 
questions :  "  Where  did  this  universe  spring  from  ? "     "  WIh 
and  what  am  I  ?  "     "  Whence  came  I  ? "     "  Whither  am  I  £ 
ing .'  "     What  then  is  the  verdict  of  theology  on  the  good  fa3& 
of  Huch  an  atheist,  or — to  use  the  fashionable  jargon— of  auol 
an  agnostic,  for  new  agnostic  ia  but  old  atheist  writ  large 
Ajid  what  degrcea  of  sympathy  does  theology  allow  us  to  e 
tend  to  the  unbeliever  who  declares  he  has  not  sufficient  t 
to  argue  to  God's  existence,  but  proclaima: — 

There  ia  nothing  irrationftl  in  contending  that  the  evidences  of  TheJt 
are  inconcloBive,  thnt  its  doctrines  are  uninteUigible,  or  iliat  it  taHa 
account  tor  the  facts  of  the  universe  or  is  irreconcilable  with  them.* 


The  verdict  of  theology  on  such  an  one  is  undoubtedly  i 
unqualified  condemnation.  The  Scriptures  condetnn 
The  Doctors  concur  in  the  condemnation.  All  the 
theologians  emphasize  the  condemnation.  The  Fathers  condemi 
and  upbraid  him.  The  Councils  condemn  and  anathematia 
him.  He  may  plead  "  not  guilty,"  but  the  plea  ia  disallowed 
His  advocate  may  i-ansack  the  heavens  above  and  the  eortll 
beneath  for  "  extenuating  circumstaneea,"  but  they  are  wfuve* 
aside  as  fictitious.  In  neither  Testament,  Old  or  New.  ia  thej 
any  trace  or  shadow  of  excuse  to  be  found  for  hira.  Not 
woid  of  it  in  the  long  catena  of  the  Fathers.  No  mention  < 
it  in  tlie  Doctoi-s.  No  faint  allusion  to  it  in  the  careful!; 
qualified  decisions  of  the  Chm-ch.  In  tlie  Old  Testament  "  a 
men  are  nought  in  whom  there  is  ignorance  of  God  .  . 
unhappy  are  they  and  their  hope  is  among  the  dead  .  . 
they  are  not  to  be  pardoned."  The  New  Testament  on  thi 
head  reproduces  and  enforces  the  teaching  of  the  Old.  Th* 
Sophists  of  Greece  and  the  philosophers  of  Home,  when  the; 
ignored  God,  "  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  became  fools. 


for  in  reality  "  tlioy  knev  Ood  but  glorified  him  not  as  God,  nor 
gkve  him  thanks,  bttt  became  vain  in  their  thoughts  and  their 
(ooliiih  hasrt  was  darkened." 

Brief  l)sd  been  the  sentence  pronounced  in  "  Wisdom  "  ou 
■II  unbelievers;  "tUf^y  aro  not  to  lie  pardoned."  Equally  pithy 
is  that  pronounced  by  St.  Paul  "they  are  inexcusable."  The 
Fathers  concur.  To  Augustine  a  mim  who  knows  not 
God  haa  "  o  warped  and  distorted  nature :"  to  Gregory 
NaziaiUEen  he  is  "a  dullard  and  a  driveller":  to  Cyprian 
and  Tcrtiillian  he  is  "  the  crown  and  summit  of  wickedness."' 
Finally  the  Church,  cautious  to  a  degree  and  ever  slow 
to  roodcmn,  confirms  the  verdict  by  its  declaration  and 
analhema. 

So   much  then  for  the   speculative  aspect  of  Agnosticism. 

A   word   now   on   it«   practical   side.      Does   theology  allow 

that  an  agnostic  can  save  his  soul  ?     Again  the  answer  must 

■Ba  an  ftnphatic  negative.     A  natural  and  certain  knowledge 

^HOod  is  a  necessary  condition,  preliminary,  and  foundation 

^BE   faith,   and   without    faith    there    in    no    salvation.     An 

■Isolatcly  oeential  condition   of   the  credibility  of  faith  is 

God's  t!xi^;nce;  for  faith  is  assent  to  God's  word  and  how 

can  thfT8  be  supematui-oJ  assent  to  the  word  of  one  of  whose 

exHteoci?   we   are   not   naturally   certain  ?    That   faith    is   a 

prereqoiedte  of  solvation  is  a  primary  truth  of  Cluistiauity ; 

'WHhoat  faith  it  ia  impossible  to  please  God.     But  he  that 

ooBieth  to  God  must  believe  that  He  i3."f 

Bat,  if  will  bt-  askt^'d,  may  there  not  be,  if  not  a  supernatural, 
at  teaet  a  natural  beatitude  for  the  agnostic  who  observes 
faithfoUy  oil  the  precepts  of  the  natural  law  ?  If  he  can 
haVB  DO  part  tn  the  Beatific  Vision,  con  never  be  an  "  adopted 
no  nf  Gorf."  can  ncvr  "  see  God  face  to  face,"  may  he  not  at 
Ir^i  expect  a  share  in  the  happiness  of  those  who,  though 
c<?ver  raised  by  sanctifying  grace  to  the  supernatural  order, 
yet  at  tbe  aaoM  time  have  never  offended  God  by  a  grievous 
uid  dcUbeiaio  violation  of  the  law  of  natural  morality  ?  May 
sot  tbe  agnostic  of  pure  life  expect  after  death  to  enjoy  a 
i,  in  the  Limbo  of  unhaptized  infants  ?     Again  the 
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answer  can  only  be  in  the  negative.  For  the  adult — adult 
mind  as  in  body — there  is  no  middle  place  between  Hades  and 
Heaven.  The  question  is  baaed  on  a  false  supposition.  Ti 
be  an  agnostic  is,  in  itself,  by  the  very  fact,  the  most  grievooa 
of  all  violations  of  the  Moral  Law.  For  the  primary  precept 
the  Natiu-al  Law  is  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  lawgiver 
and  "  it  is  the  vorj'  zenith  and  apex  of  depravity  not  to  know 
Him  whom  thou  canat  not  ignore."*  God  wills  all  men  to  ba 
saved  and  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  f  And  hence 
He,  of  necessity,  gives  to  each  the  graces  natural  and  super- 
natural to  acquire  that  knowledge.  Whoso  therefore  neglects 
this  will  of  God  commits  grievous  sin  and  shuts  himself  out 
from  all  reward,  natural  or  supematuraL 

Whether  agnostics  aie  to  be  taken  at  their  word  and. 
regarded  as  men  who  in  the  main  do  keep  the  Commandments, 
and  live  moral  and  upright  lives,  is  a  question  which  this  is 
the  place  to  discuBS.  J  A  theologian  would  probably  say  that  aa^ 
in  practice,  so  few  men  constantly  observe  the  law  of  God 
even  when  helped  by  the  more  abundant  graces  given  to 
believers,  it  becomes  morally  and  practically  impossible  to  keep 
it  for  any  length  of  tiini'  without  that  aaaistance.  It  is  oeedleas 
to  say  that  aa  to  the  state  of  conscience  of  this  or  that  individual 
we  have  no  right  at  any  time  to  hazard  conjectures.  Each  is 
answerable,  in  his  own  heart,  to  God  nloue.  But  by  agnostics 
aa  a  body,  in  the  general,  and  viewed  precisely  as  agnostics, 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  chapter  quoted  so  often,  deserve 
to  be  carefully  pondered.  Writing  of  a  state  of  society  bo 
nearly  akin  to  our  own,  of  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Nero, 
leameil,  cultured,  and  unbelieving,  he  aaya:- 

Aod  OS  they  liked  not  to  h&va  God  in  their  knowledge,  Ood  delivered 
them  ap  to  a  reprob&le  mom,  to  do  those  things  whioh  are  not  eonvenieiit. 

What  these  "  inconvenient  things  "  were  a  reference  to  the 
chapter  will  show.  And  this  "  reprobate  sense  "  the  Apostle 
describes  precisely  as  a  consequence  of  their  sin  of  unbelief 

"  Wheriforc  Ood  giive  them  up  to  the  deRires  of  their  heart.  *o. 

'  St.  Cy|iriftn  quoted  abovo.     1 1.  Tim.  2.  *. 

J  F.  Kleutgen.  a  Iheolo^iAn  of  brow)  and  liberal  views,  ea,ye: — ^"TIm 

knowledge  of  Ood  ui  so  auily  acquired,  aad  so  cortaia  that  ignonwoe  or  doubt 

on  the  suliiect  cannot  be  exoliiined  except  ub  spiiDKing /rom  guUty  Jrimlitf 

or  arrogatU  rJtutittacy."    Pbiioaophie  der  vorteil.  vol.  L.  n.  227. 
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And  again : — 


^B    Anda 

^^B  IWj  MTved  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator.    For  Ihii  cause  God 
^^Hiriband  Uum  up  Ui  shameful  afTectinnH,  Ac. 

^  Tbuy  "liked  not  to  have  God  in  their  knowledge,"  and  on  that 

Ktount  were  "  delivered  up  to  a  reprobate  sense."  They  were 
ilauiilontKl  to  tile  "evil  desires  of  their  heaiV  and  they  fell 
into  the  Benaualism  of  des[>air.  And  how  coidd  it.  logically,  be 
othi-rwiiie  ?  For  if  there  be  no  Ooil,  no  mural  law,  no  obliga- 
^ona,  DO  sanctions,  no  eternity  of  punislmient  or  reward,  it  is 
K4rd  to  Bee  what  else  tlitin  solf-indiilgence  an  agnfwtic  has  to 
eare  for.  His  life,  at  best,  can  be  but  very  dreary — a  mere 
(Ivocrt  of  despair  And  he  must  serve, — man  is  made  to  pwrve — 
if  not  the  Creator,  then  the  cieature.  The  agnoHtic  replies 
that  h«  iwrvt-B  Iiis  nice,  lives  for  the  improvement  of  his  race  ! 
And  what  a  will-o'-the-wisp  this  improvement  of  his  i-ace  is! 
John  Htnsrt  Mill  had  set  up  this  Jack-o'-lanteiTi  an  his  guiding 
•tAT  in  life,  and  think  how  he  wrote  of  it  in  his  Autobiography, 
with  what  c^Tiieism  nnd  bitterness  of  disappointment  I  "'  Sup- 
pose," he  ona>  sniil  tfj  himself,  "all  your  objects  in  life  were 
mUiBi^d,  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions  and  opinions  which 
you  are  Irioking  forward  to  could  be  completely  effected  at  this 
v«try  instant,  would  this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ? 
And  an  irrepressible  self-consciousness  distinctly  answered, 
3ia"*  If  man,  or  Mankind — the  Grand-4tre  of  Auguste 
Ccontc — br  the  highest  attainable  object  of  human  hopes  and 
hanuui  HBpinLtions,  what  greater  misery  than  to  be  hiiuiited  by 
vitiionB  of  what  is  f  H-ttei-  and  nobler  than  inim  ;  by  glimpses  of 
•  truth  and  gootbieHs  and  Ijeauty  never  to  Iw  possessed ;  l^ 
strivit^  nft'^r  mi  object  which  neither  <'ai-th  nor  humanity  can 
bealow  ?  If  these  ideals  arc  a  dream,  and  these  longings  a 
delonon,  int^ingible  fihadows  never  to  l>e  (p-asped  either  here  or 
hereafter,  there  are  but  two  conclusions  open  to  us;  either  the 
bopclcmanddcgmdiiigcnnclusionofGennan  Pessimism  that  life 
a  a  bod  thing  and  cannot  too  soon  be  made  away  with ;  or  that 
piyer  and  ninre  pt^ipulur  conclusion— ad opte<l  by  the  Romans 
■Imrt  whom  St.  Paul  wrote — -that  there  is  nothing  better  for  ns 
to  tniic  throofrb  life,  sipping  the  paasing  pleasure  of  the 
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hour,  in  the  mood  of  that  Epicui'ean  siiiger  who,  having  set  his 
heart  in  turn  on  wealth,  on  love,  on  war,  on  travel,  and  on 
sounding  fame,  and  having  tasted  the  insipidity  of  them  all, 
concluded — with  an  older  and  a  greater  ainger  than  himself — 
that  they  are  all  vanity  and  affliction  of  spirit  i — 

Now  I've  set  my  heart  npoD  notlung  yon  see; 

Hnirah  I 
And  the  whole  wide  world  belongH  to  ms; 

Hurrah! 
The  feast  begins  to  run  low  no  doubt, 
But  at  the  old  cask  we'll  have  one  good  bout, 

Come,  drink  the  lees  ajl  out.*^ 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  there  flourished  a  custom, 
described  by  Herodotust  in  some  such  words  aa  these.  When  a 
banquet  was  well  advanced  and  the  appetite  of  the  guests  was 
cloyed  with  abundant  meat  and  their  tliirst  slaked  from 
goodly  stores  of  wine  and  the  revel  ran  high,  a  slave  entered 
and  carried  round  to  each  fcaster  in  turn  an  open  coffin 
wherein  lay  a  wooden  tigm'e  carved  and  painted  to  represent 
a  corpse;  aad  pointing  to  this  counterfeit  presentment  he 
whiepered  into  each  i-eveller's  ear,  "Looking  on  this,  drink 
and  be  merry;  such  in  death  shall  thou  become." 

And  not  only  the  worshipper  of  lais  but  the  prophet  of  the 
Old  1jiw,J  and  the  apostle  of  the  New,§  ask  of  the  unbeliever 
what  happiness  in  life  there  can  be  for  liim  except  that  very 
mournful  drink  and  be  merry.  The  author  of  "  Wisdom,"!!  wiUi 
his  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  has  summed  up  in  the 
same  sense  the  Epicurean  reasonings  of  unbeUevers : — 

They  said,  reasoning  nith  themselves,  but  not  right,  the  time  of  our  Ufa 
ia  short  and  tedious  and  in  the  end  of  a  maa  there  in  oo  remedy.... for  we 
are  boro  of  nothing,  and  after  this  we  shall  be  aa  if  we  had  not  beeu;  for 
(be  breath  in  our  uoKtrila  ia  smokei  and  speech  is  a  sparlt... which  being 
put  out,  our  body  shall  be  ashes  and  our  spirit  shall  be  poured  abroad  aa 
soft  lur.  and  our  life  shall  poas  away  as  the  trace  o  a  oloud,  and  shall  be 
dispersed  aa  a  miat  which  ia  driven  away  by  the  beams  of  (he  sun.  And 
our  name  in  time  shall  be  forgotten  and  no  man  shall  have  any  remem- 
brance of  our  works.     For  our  time  is  aa  the  passing  of  a  shadow...,,. 

*  GoetJifl's  Bong  1/  W'-       t  Euterpa  78.       t  laaiae  S3,  13 :  U,  1& 
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OooMy  tiMnlovt,  and  M  us  enjoy  the  good  thingB  that  ajre.  presenty 
and  iM  na  ■peadfly  naa  the  ereatorea  aa  m  youth.  Let  oa  ^.  ouraalYaa 
with  eoatly  wiiia...aiid  let  not  the  flower  of  the  time  pasa  by  nsf .'  "Xiet  na 
erown  ooraahrea  with  roaea  before  they  are  withered... Let  none  of  oi  go 
wiflioQtfaiapariinhixiixy;  let  na  everywhere  leave  tokens  of  joy.  For 
tfaia  ia  oar  portion  and  tldi  ia  our  lot. 

St  Paul  told  the  CorinthiaBS : — 

If  in  thia  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ  we  are  of  all  men  most 
fiiiierahln  "^ 

For  the  agnostic  who  has  hope  neither  in  Christ  nor  in 
God,  neither  in  this  life  nor  in  the  life  to  come,  these  lines  of 
the  poet  Fletcher  aptly  point  the  moral  of  his  existence: — 

The  word*a  a  labyrinth  where  unguided  men 
WaDc  np  and  down  to  find  their  weariness. 
Ko  sooner  have  they  meaaured  with  much  toU 
The  erooked  path,  with  hope  to  gain  their  freedom, 
But  it  betraya  them  to  a  new  afiQiotion.f 

Charles  Coupe,  S.  J* 


•  1  Cor.  16,  9.         t  The  Night- Walker,  4,  S. 


SPAJ9ISH     SOCIETY     IN    MOUKRN    FICTION. 

■■l-    Fp'fii^iieien.        Por    cl    Pailiv    Luis     Coloina.    S.J.     Cuaita 
.,_  \-      Kdicioii.     Bilbao,  IS91. 

';-2.    El    P.    ('(tlnrii'i   If     Ui     ArviliK-ni^M.      Por    Fmy      CaiicHI, 
(Einitio  BoLaiiilla)  Madiid.  IN91. 

3.  MiirUimla.     Por  Benito  Perez-Galdck.  Madriil,  IXSM. 

4.  hi  HfrraaTUt,  !^on  tSnljnvto.     Pin-  Armando  Palatin  \'altlwi. 

Madri.i.  IHS9. 

IN  110  country  in  Eiiiifpe  ban  littti-atuiv,  t'runi  its  uarliest 
(tawn  to  tile  pr(»ent  <lay.  bei.-n  no  exclusively  and 
characteristically  national  as  in  Spain.  Tlit;  dictum  of  n 
French  traveller  that  "  Africa  be^na  at  tht  Pyi-enees."  sorely 
ax  it  wounde*!  Spaniish  wuticeptibiHty,  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
truth  ill  so  Far  as  tliosf^  niiiuntaina  havp  effectually  excluded 
Northern  thought  from  exeixriaing  any  appreciabli;  influence 
ou  the  peculiar  couitm  of  cultuie  in  the  Peninsula,  The  Arab 
element  on  the  otlier  hand  which  was  the  main  factor  in  ita 
evolution,  miteretl  t<io  Itirgely  into  the  fonnation  of  the  national 
charHArtt-r  to  be  leckoned  aw  in  any  senm-  a  foivign  one. 

Neither  did  the  possesion  of  a  vast  Trauaatlantit;  doniiniun 
ii^act  pei-ceptibly  on  the  geniuu  of  the  Iberian  people.  Tho 
latter  (lid  not,  like  their  neighboui-K,  eelebrnte  theii'  iliMCOvery 
and  comiucBt  of  a  new  region  of  tlie  giobif  in  a  givat  national 
epic.  Their  mighty  empire  of  '"  lltraiuai'."  or  lieyond  sea, 
haH  little  place  in  their  poetry  or  lettera.  and  the  adoption  of 
hiH  language  in  a  new  hemiuphei-e  hae  given  no  e<iBniopDlitan 
expansion  Ui  the  Sjianiaiil'M  views  of  life.  -So  completely, 
indeed,  does  he  I'vgiird  liis  over-sea  kinsfolk  an  without  the 
range  of  his  (exclusive  national  Kympathien,  that  wliile  thu 
deticendants  of  Spanish  colonists  and  leturneil  emigrants  from 
South  America  still  term  themselves  Spaniards,  they  are, 
among  the  Spaniards  at  home,  known  only  as  "  Indiana." 

Thus  while  the  literatures  of  Enghiiid  and  Noi-th  America 
are,  despite  ])olitical  sepamtion,  insepai-ably  intertwined  in 
mutmil  a<:tion  and  reaction,  political  union,  maintained  down 
u>  the  present  centiu-y,  has  given  no  unity  of  thought  to  the 
fjcean-pitrted  bi-auc}tes  of  the  Spanish  iwie. 


r  aootsrr  m  mobbrh  fwtiok 

.  this  very  isolation,  intensifying,  while  narrowing  the 
■ynpMtliii's,  gives  Spanish  litei-ature  a  special  value,  as  the 
BiOBt  direct  expression  of  national  manners  and  thought.  The 
SDldiilteratf-il  outcome  of  native  genius,  cut  off  from  the 
infiltrstian  of  extrinsic  ideas,  and  unmodified  by  the  modem 
hybridi nation  of  opinion,  has  a  special  interest  Far  higher 
than  that  pertaining  to  the  mongrel  productions  of  globle- 
trotl«d  (trains.  Thus  while  the  national  mannera  of  Spain 
.  have,  by  an  almost  unique  exception  in  hterature,  been 
reprodaced  with  incomparable  fidelity  by  a  foreigu  romancer 
(Le  Sa^)  Sjtanish  genius  has  preferred  to  seek  itn  raw  niatenal 
of  human  nature  among  its  own  compatriots.  To  the  modern 
fiction  of  the  PeiiinHula  we  may  therefore  fairly  trust  as  a 
guide  to  its  mannera.  and  accept  the  authors  approved  by  the 
gcnvral  consensus  of  their  fellow-countrymen  as  the 
aotborised  limners  of  the  national  physiognoni)', 

Here,   as   elsewhere   in    Europe,   the   two   rival  schools  of 

romance  have  struggled  for  pi-ecedence,  although  the  inevitable 

mnflict   between   old   and   new   set   in  at  a  later  date  than 

I  boyojui  the  Pyrenees.     The  battle  between  the  champions  of 

I  raaliinn   and    idealism,  begun  in  Spain  about   1875,  resulted 

I  there  too.  in  the  decisive  victory  of  the  fonner.     Their  leaf lers 

for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  the  two  authors  who  may  be 

iaid  ilaring  this  recent  period,  to  have  directed  the  moiiem 

L  evoiation  of  Spanish  fiction. 

^  tito  Perez-Oaldds  and  Armando  Palacin  Valdes  are  the 
ll  which  come  most  readily  to  Spanish  lips  in  answer  to 
to  their  contemporary  novelists, — since  Joan 
k,  althoii^  successful  in  the  same  field,  is  more  active  in 
that  o(  general  literature  and  criticism.  Perez-Galdi^s,  whose 
uinn,  like  that  of  many  of  his  compatriots,  is  a  combination 
of  tfaoBe  of  both  parents,  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
having  been  )iom  at  Las  Palmas  in  184.5.  He  came  to  Madrid 
to  pOTHUe  a  l^al  career,  and  took  his  degree  in  1 8(59  as 
lieuitiat>.-  of  civil  and  canon  law.  But  hiu  true  bent  was  not 
alow  to  declare  it«elf,  and  a  series  of  critical  essays  on  music 
and  art,  contributMl  to  the  pages  of  the  "  Revista  de  Espafia," 
procured  him  the  post  of  editor  of  that  periodical.  His  first 
Bovnl,  •■  La    Fontajia  de  Oro,"  so  entitled   from  the  name  of 

otro  club  ia  Madrid,  published  in  \&1Q,>RiAl<.d!uai««&.  i 
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at  no  long  interval  by  a  second,  "  El  Audaz."  The  production 
of  a  long  aeries  of  historical  novels,  in  form  and  idea 
reHembling  those  of  Erckmami-Chatrian,  was  his  next  task. 
These  ton  volumes,  under  the  generic  name  of  "  Episodioe 
Nacionales,"  are  filled  by  the  tictitious  autobiography  erf 
Gabriel  Lopes,  who,  beginning  life  in  domestic  service,  acts  as 
page  to  a  retired  naval  officer,  a  fashionable  actress,  and  a 
lady  of  rank,  successively.  The  romantic  part  of  his  career 
consists  of  his  long  attachment  and  eventful  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  his  last  employer,  originally  met  by  him  as  a 
working  girl  earning  her  bread  in  his  own  class  of  life,  while 
undergoing  one  of  those  temporary  eclipses  of  fortune  to 
which  heroines  are  liable.  True  love  does  not,  under  these 
circumstances  escape  the  impedimenta  which  the  adage 
declai'es  its  inevitable  penalty,  and  the  hero  meantime  serves 
in  the  aiTny,  rising  from  the  ranks  to  its  higher  grades,  and 
presenting  to  the  reader  the  various  phases  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  seen  by  the  light  of  his  experiences. 

The  second  series  of  the  "episoiles,"  consisting,  like  the 
first,  of  ten  volumes,  begins  with  the  expulsion  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  carries  on  the  subsequent  events  and  i-evolu- 
tions  of  Spanish  history.  The  tales  of  this  sot  are,  however, 
less  connected  in  subject,  as  autobiographical  form  being 
abandoned  as  the  vehicle  of  nanntioa.  It  was  not  till  1881 
that  the  author  definitely  went  over  to  tlie  ranks  of  the 
realists,  his  change  of  litei-ary  tielief  being  dated  from  the 
pubHcation  of  hia  novel  "  La  Desheredada."  His  later  works 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  Spanish  rendering 
of  the  doctrines  of  this  school,  although  he  is  sometimes  their 
exponent  from  the  political  rather  tlian  the  social  side  of  life. 
Thus  "El  Grande  Oriejite,"  published  by  him  in  1885,  turns 
on  the  complications  of  plots  and  secret  societies  in  Madrid  in 
1821,  anil  while  young  a  striking  picture  of  the  subservience 
to  popular  dictation  even  in  the  administration  of  Justice  of 
the  government  of  that  day,  has  no  special  value  as  a  dchneatioo 
of  domestic  manners. 

It  is  in  this  respect  far  suipassed  in  interest  by  the  author's 
"Marianella,"  a  charming  tale  of  rural  life  printed  in  1888. 
Here  we  are  transported  into  the  oi-tificial  desolation  of  a 
minitral  country,  as  the  scene  is  laid  among  the  labyrinthine 


mazes  Ktd  yawning  pits  of  the  tnines  of  Socrates  iu  Northern 
Spun.  In  this  lurid  setting  is  played  out  a  pathetic  little 
drmina  with  a  blind  man,  tlie  son  of  parents  in  easy 
cinnimstances,  and  his  girl  guide,  bom  in  a  somewhat  lower 
nnk  of  life,  as  its  principal  charoctera.  "Nela"or"Marianela," 
now  approaching  womanhood,  has  been  from  her  childhood 
the  dtivoted  companion  of  the  afflicted  youth,  supplying  with 
quick  viaioD  and  descriptive  speech  for  the  sense  seal<:d  to  him, 
and  difering  with  a  song  like  a  linnet's  the  iheary  darkness 
of  hia  days.  Despite  his  great  misfortune,  they  are  happy  in 
an  acknowledged  mutual  attachment,  when  the  chance  visit  of 
a  skilful  oculist  to  the  mineR  briuga  about  a  change  in  their 
relative  poeitiona.  The  young  man's  blindness  is  pronounced 
coisble  and  the  operation  is  successfully  performed,  but  with 
a  malaociioly  result  for  the  poor  little  heroine.  On  the 
temoval  of  the  bandage,  hie  eyes,  when  instinctively  turoed  to 
MNik  hia  guid*.  fall,  not  on  the  faithful  Nela,  to  whom  nature 
has  been  ni^ardly  of  pei-sonal  attractions,  but  on  a  beautiful 
girl  whom  be  addresses  by  her  name.  The  charms  that  flash 
ao  his  doiiElod  gaze  with  the  filst  ray  of  newly  perceived  light, 
arc  UTe«i»tibIe  to  his  cnfrancluaed  nature,  and  with  all  his 
^iprcdations  of  life  ti-ansfoiined  by  the  intoxicating  revelations 
e  rmtored  sense,  he  transfers  his  affections  to  their  new 
.  nnrestrained  by  gratitude  or  good  faith.  For  Nela, 
!prived  of  the  sole  occupation  and  aim  of  her  existence, 
I  rentaiDit  but  to  die,  and  pass  away  from  a  world  in 
I  flbo  seemed  no  longer  wanted.     The  plot  is  not  a  new 

■  the  same  idea  has  already  formed  the  groundwork  of 
re  than  one  romance,  but  the  novelty  of  the  scene  in  which 
a  laid,  and  the  descriptive  power  and  grace  of  style  of  the 

■  havu   here   invented    it   with   fi-eah   interest.     It  has 
to  great  popularity   in   Spain,   and    will   pi-obably 

his   iiion*  elaVirate  historical  works.     In  )X)Iitics  a 
conservative,   Gald6s   Iion  given   a   rare   example   of 
,  in  never  seeking  place  or  office  from   any 
1  a  retired   life,  devoted   to  study  and  the 
f  hia  literary'  avocations. 
Almont  identical  with  his  has  been  the  career  nf  his  competitor, 
the  aecood  typical  writer  on  Spanish  domestic  manners.     Bom 
t,m  village  in  the  A^turias,  on  October  4th,  1853, 
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Armando  Paiacio  Valdes  came,  too,  to  Mudi-id  to  study  law,  and 
soon,  too,  abandoned  it  for  litei'ature.  His  dibtU  was  made  in 
the  "  Revi&ta  Eiii-opea,"  to  which  he  contributed  a  number  of 
brilliant  eiitical  and  political  articles,  both  before  and  after 
becoming  its  editor.  His  tirat  novel,  "  El  Sefiorito  Octavia," 
published  in  1881,  was  followed  in  1883,  by  "  Maila  y  Maria," 
one  of  the  most  familiarly  known  of  his  works.  A  brief 
interlude  of  domestic  happiness  here  In-oke  in  on  his  literary 
caieer,  for  he  married  in  that  year  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  died 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  of  wedded  life,  leaving  him  an 
infant  son  m  a  lemembrance.  Since  his  bereavement,  he  has 
been  a  raoi-e  industrious  worker  even  than  before,  producing  ft 
novel  i-egularly  every  year.  Thus  "  Jose,"  "  Riverita," 
"  Maximina,"  "'  El  Cuarto  Poder,"  "  La  Hennana  Saii  Sulpicio, 
and  ■'  La  Espuma,"  followed  each  other  in  annual  auccessioa 
from  1«S5  to  1890. 

Two  of  these,  "  El  Cuarto  Poder,"  and  "  La  Hennana  San 
8ulpicio,"  are  especially  relevant  to  our  prest'nt  Bubject,  since 
they  aim  at  the  representation  of  provincial  society  iu  Spain, 
uiidei'  the  title  of  "  Novelas  de  Costumbres."  Tlie  scene  of  the 
first  is  laid  in  a  northej-n  seaport,  in  which  Santander  may  be 
identified  under  the  name  of  Sarri(i.  The  story  is  not  altogether 
a  pleasing  one,  as  it  turn»  on  a  painful  subject  of  the  rivalry  of 
two  sistei-s,  one  of  wlioni  supplants  the  other  in  her  lover' 
affections,  and  in  their  subseiiuent  married  life  makes  him  pay 
dearly  for  his  faithlessness.  The  course  of  the  iiai'i'ative  is 
freijuently  interrupted  by  episodes  illustrative  of  local  middle 
c'la»B  society,  with  all  its  pettiness,  triviality,  and  hopelessly  low 
level  of  thought  and  feeling.  Realism  is  here  unredeemed  by 
by  any  imaginative  exaltation,  and  only  in  the  character  of 
(^ilia,  the  forsaken  bride  of  the  worthless  hero,  is  there  ajiy 
touch  of  sentiment  to  relieve  the  commonplace  detail  of  prosaic 
existences. 

A  subject  lending  ituelf  better  to  romantic  idealisation  is  that 
of  ■'  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio,"  the  author's  novel  of  Andalusian 
tnanneiiiL  The  heroine  is,  as  the  title  implies,  a  nun,  but  thero 
is  no  breach  of  her  i-eligious  vows  involved  in  her  appearance 
in  that  capficity.  The  story  opens  when  the  date  at  which  they 
aie  teJTTiinable  is  approaching,  and  she  doi's  not  accept  the 
hero's  addressee  until  she  has  exchanged  her  conventu&l 
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^Broav  mure  befitting  ihi:  part  sht;  playu  in  tlict  story.     Her 

BitroduetioD  to  worldly  life  takes  place,  indeed,  while  she  still 

^nars   the   habit,  at  a  spa  whithei'  ahe  has  accompanied  & 

HteTcrend  Mother  in  quest  of  health.     Here  she  is  thrown  into 

^fei«  oonipany  of  a  yoong  man,  Ceferino  Sanjurjo,  whose  medical 

Hsowledge  aer\'«s  as  an  introduction,  and  on  whose  heart  her 

^pnoc^nt  ^ety  and  Andasian  espieglerie  of  manner  make  an 

JpgfamtaneoQs  and  ineffaceable  impression.  Finding,on  following 

Hter  to  Seville,  that  her  mother,under  the  infiuence  of  a  designing 

Ksanof  biisiness.iKseekingtocompelherto  renew  her  vows  in  order 

to  rri4un  control  of  her  inheritance,  he  brings  counter-influences 

to  bear  by  which  this  intriguf  is  fniRtrate<l  and   her  liberty 

MCDTvd  for  the  time.     Then  begin.s  an  Andalusian  courtship, 

eanied  on,  accortling  to  immemorial  uwige,  by  nocturnal  con- 

venstions  tiirough   the   lady's  window -grating,  the  scene  in 

He  of  all  lovers'  vows.   The  happj'  ending  of  this  romantic 

oin^  in  ihtlayetl  by  various  checks  and  disappointments — at 

t  by  an  unroasomng  fit  of  jealou-sy  on  the  part  of  Gloria, 

I  worliily  name  of   the  ex-sister,  and  afterwards   by   the 

newed   oppwition  of  be)*  family,  taking  the  foi'ui  of  an 

aipt.  thwarted  by  Cefenno.  to  seclude  her  forcibly  In  the 

ivent.     When  all  these  obstacles  have  been  duly  overcome 

■c  curtain  falls  on  the  felicity  of  the  united  lovers. 

[  The  movement  and  life  of  Seville  and  the  characteristics  of 

B  boterogcncowf  population,  form  the  background   on  which 

!  diwna  of  courtship  is  relieved.     A  native  of  (iiilicia,  in 

portbero  Spain,  the  hero  receives  From  the  southei-n  capital 

'■prenions  as  novel  and  lively  as  though   he  were  a  denizen 

of  anotlier  country,  and  the  scenery  and  setting  familiar  to  us 

in  Dortheru  Ixioka  of  ti-avel,  are  fi-eshly  realised  thi-ough  their 

Hpect  in  Spanish  eyea.     The  streut  life  of  Seville,  too,  is  hero 

tnmght  before  us  in  its  summer  phase,  rarely  seen  by  foreign 

viBtore.  bat  far  more  distinctive  of  the  semi-Eastern  city  thun 

■to  winter  tramguility.     The  imlion,  or  courts,  on   which   tlie 

rooma  of  tln^  hoHHes  open  in  Oriental   fashion,  are  the  family 

habitation  in  the  hot  months,  and  these  open  air  drawing- 

nxHns,  roofiHl  with  awnings, dccoratod  with  planUi  and  shrubs, 

(nmtBlicd   witli  sofas,  chairs,  and  tables,  and  lit  with  lamps, 

vn  tbe  iKttncef  the  t»rtulvts,  or  evening  receptions,  which  ar« 

d^tution  of  th«  south.     That  of  the 
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Anguitft  family,  to  whom  the  hero  is  presented  on  his  atTivftl, 
fumiahes  a  characteristic  tableau  of  Andalusian  manners,  the 
iinconventional  Frankness  of  which  is  indicated  by  tha 
familiarity  with  which  the  young  ladies  of  the  house  address 
the  newly-introduced  guest  by  his  adorned  patronymic,  aa 
"  Sanjurja"  The  vivacious  interchange  of  pleasantries  on  all 
subjects,  the  unfolding  dramas  of  flirtation  and  Jealousy,  the 
sharp  personalities  of  a  cirale  where  all  the  habitit^-a  and 
intimacy  has  rubbed  otf  the  restrictions  of  more  general  society 
form  here  a  perfect  phott^raph  of  the  middle-class  life  of  ft 
southern  population. 

Equally  characteristic  are  the  street  scenes,  and  the  vignettes 
of  interiors  caught  from  outside.  This  absence  of  indoor 
privacy  is  illustrated,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Galician  visitor, 
by  an  impromptu  dialogue  between  a  young  lady  playing  the 
piano  in  her  drawing-room  and  a  working  woman  passing  by 
the  window.  The  latter  calla  to  the  girl,  and  when  she  turns 
round  to  ask  what  she  wants,  simply  replies :  "  Nothing, 
Senorita,  only  that  I  admired  your  back  so  much,  I  wanted  ta 
see  what  your  face  was  like." 

■"  And  what  do  j^ou  think  my  face  like,  now  that  you  have 
seen  it  ? "  Baku  the  young  lady. 

"  Like  a  i-osebud,  my  heart,"  is  the  reply,  to  which  compli- 
ment the  rlamsel  replies  with  an  ejaculation  of  thanks  before 
returning  to  her  interrupted  occupation.  TIic  doubt  may 
possibly  suggest  itself  to  tlie  uni-omantic  northern  miod, 
whether  intereom-se  with  casual  passere-by  would  always  be 
of  so  agreeable  a  character,  and  whether  the  free  criticism  (tf 
the  street  on  the  interior  would  often  be  so  flattering  to  the 
self-love  of  the  inmates. 

The  hero  describes  as  follows  the  impression  made  on  hint, 
by  the  nocturnal  aspect  of  Seville,  with  its  lamp-Ut  effects  of 
light  and  shade  constantly  changing  like  the  slides  of  a  mogio 
lantui-n. 

The  nights  were  but  and  stifling,  and  when  I  did  not  go  to  the  Angnitas» 
I  Amtwed  myself  atrolling  about  the  city  wAiting  (or  eleven  o'clock,  dmg- 
gvag  my  feet  with  slow  and  l&ngvdd  steps.     Wslkini;  at  that  hooi  throuttll 
the  alleys  of  Seville  was  the  suae  as  i-iaiting  the  Interior  of  the  houses, 
the  (aJuUies  and  their  evening  viutocs  were  assembled  in  the  paiioi 
were  clearly   vbible  throt^-b    the  gratings.    I  could  see  the 
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I  ligfat  drauM,  their  bbwk  hair  En  plaits  adomed  with  bright-coloured 
■•  •winging  in  their  rocking'Ch&irB,  while  their  culiuirers,  uuceretno- 
j  wtride  on  their  chairs,  conversed  with  them  in  undertones  or 
I  Umso  witb  their  tana.  Their  exclEunutions,  their  laughter,  their 
I  distinctly  audible.  In  some  patios  there  wm 
;,  and  the;  sang  jojoua  inalagtieniu,  or  sentimental  airs  with 
r  long-drawn  nolee.  chorusaed  by  the  applause  and  clapping  of 
In  others,  one  or  two  pairs  of  girla  danced  wguidiUa*, 
■  rattled  witb  a  men^  chck,  and  the  profiles  of  the 
I  and  re-passed  before  the  grating,  their  aCtitudea  now 
r  Iwignisbing  and  j-ielding,  but  always  alluring  and  full  of 
These  were  what  might  be  called  the  traditional 
Others  were  modem  or  modernised,  and  there  faahionable  waltzes, 
•r  the  bat  known  airs  of  the  farces  last  brought  out  in  Madrid,  were 
pl^vd  on  th«  piano,  or  Vorrei  Morir,  the  Stella  ConfidenU,  or  some  of 
llw  otbcT  pi«c«*  eompoeod  by  Italians  for  the  recreation  of  middle  class 
hmBtw  W«ra  rang.  Lastly  there  were  others  of  a  mysterious  aspect, 
Aat  Mid  4pp)U«nt).T  mournful,  where  the  light  was  dimly  shaded,  but 
■iMra,  looking  intently,  in  the  twilight  under  the  foliage  ut  the  trees,  a 
fth  ei  loT«n  mi^t  be  discerned  carrying  on  their  courtship. 

The  writer  gives  &  lurid  picture  of  anutlier  phase  of  Anda- 
hiBiui  life  in  his  description  of  one  of  the  hnunte  of  the  heroes 
■D>1  hithitu^  of  the  hull  i-ing.  where  ariBtocratlo  patrons  of 
rico  mix  with  the  lowest  di-egs  of  the  populate  under  the 
rcUing  inlluence  of  a  common  depravity.  The  orgie  in  the 
t  mftaiirimt,  with  ita  frak-mitj-  of  disreputable  dancers  and 
wiciiuiM,  hull  fighters,  ex-baixlits,  and  roiids  noblemen,  recalls 
B  paint^H]  on  some  Spanish  fans,  and  is  evi<lently  a 
cious  preeentment  of  this  side  of  Aiidalusisn  manners, 
r  Valdea'  last  novel  "  La  Espmna,"  (Troth)  translated  into 
^i»h  in  Hfinvinann's  series,  with  a  preface  \>y  Mr.  Gosse,  is 
ive  of  upper  class  life  iu  Madrid,  whore  the  moral  tone 
OH  to  Lie  HO  much  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  section  of 
ety  last  descrilied  as  to  afTord  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the 
I  thftt "  vxtremex  meet."  Into  these  exalt*'d  circles  we 
jf,  however,  to  penetrate  in  company  with  another  guide, 
p  testimony  to  tlie  same  effect  is  even  more  emphatic  and 
ritfttivc. 

f!  publication  last  winter  of  a  novel  entitled  "  Pefiuefieees  " 

■»>,     Iij-    thir   well-known   Jesuit    writer,     Father    Louia 

i.  uvatctl  an  extiwirdinai-j'  sensation  from  ita  uncom- 

(nuiktKMM    in     holdinf;    up   to  the  contempt   and 
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reprobation  of  the  public  the  Follies  and  vices  of  the  upper 
tiiousand  in  the  Spanish  capital.  It  called  forth  a  shower  of 
comment  in  pamphlets,  letters,  reviews,  and  newspaper  articles 
written  in  answer  to  or  in  cniicisin  on  it.  None  have,  how- 
ever, impugned  the  accui'acy  of  the  picture  presented  by  its 
pages  which  agrees,  too,  in  its  main  outlines  with  titat  drawn 
by  Sefior  Valdes  in  hia  novel  on  the  same  theme.  One  of  its 
commenta tot's,  "  Fray  Candil,"  in  the  pampUet  included  in 
headings,  begins  aa  follows,  hia  essay  on  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Jesuit's  work  : — 

This  novel  has  been  tbe  subject  of  much  disouBsion,  not  oa\y  among  ths 
confratei-nity  of  the  pen,  but  nlao  among  those  outside  the  world  of  letters. 
The  unprecedented  auccit  de  tcand-ah  achieved  by  "  Pequeneces,"  b 
in  my  opinion,  setting  aside  ita  artistic  merit,  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
18  a  Jesuit,  and  that  the  Spanish  aristocrac.v  is  ridiculed  uith  pungent 
satire  in  his  work. 

Hi({h  life  in  the  capital  with  all  its  pomp  and  vices  during  the  period  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Monarchy,  furnishes  the  social  ambient  of 
the  novel.  According  to  the  dictum  of  those  best  informed,  Padre  Coloma 
narrates  with  such  aucuracy  this  period  of  the  history  of  Spain,  that  i 
of  its  survivors  have  fancied  themselves  alluded  to  in  his  pages.  Many 
suppose,  indeed,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  not  without  foundation,  that 
"  Pequeneces  "  ix  a  novel  with  a  key,  despite  the  author's  care  to  state 
a  note  that  his  pcrsona;;e8  are  not  portraits  of  definite  individuals. 

This  remarkable  book  is,  as  its  critics  agiee  at  once  a 
vei-aciouB  historical  study,  and  a  satire  on  manneiti,  written 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  a  keen  and  coldly 
analytical  observer.  His  attitude  towai-ds  human  nature 
that  of  a  student  of  its  workings  fi-om  the  outsidt;,  miinoved 
himself  by  the  follies  and  infirmities  he  lays  bare,  as  is  the 
surgeon,  who  with  the  dissecting  knife,  pointfl  out  to  his 
attentive  audience  the  8e«t  of  the  disease  that  has  undermined 
the  subject's  life.  He  is,  in  this  respect,  compared  by  hie 
commentators  to  Bahsac,  who,  lu*  they  say,  inceasantly  follows 
his  dramo.tis  persomv  with  explanatory'  digressions  on  their 
motives  and  conduct.  Uniuipassioued  as  the  recording  angol, 
the  Jesuit  writer  develops-hia  sinister  theme  in  a  series  of 
highly  characteristic  situations,  in  which  the  Ijackground  of 
vice  fiiim  which  they  spring  is  suggested  and  implied  without 
being  presented  in  detail.  The  world  on  which  he  turns  for 
Us  the  light  of  his  incisive  genius  is  the  roughly  corrupt,  with- 
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the  (ijcoltation  of  passion  to  palliate  its  disorders. 
M)lf-love,  idleness,  and  the  craving  of  jaded  minds  for 
some  freeh  stitnulas  to  emotion,  arc  impelling  forces  imparting 
qoito  mflicient  momentum  to  urge  hi»  incious  ti'^ni  down  the 
budloog  slope  to  penlition. 

TTie  braKen-fi-onted  cynicism  of  a  society  ac(]tueacent  in  all 
evil  ccmld  nearcoly  be  carried  farther  than  in  the  visits  of 
tovixAeOfx  pwd  to  the  Condesa  de  Alhomoz  on  the  death  of 
Jwa  Velftitle,  and  in  the  mourning,  carefully  gi-adnated  to 
th«  last  shade  of  bocomingness,  publicly  worn  liy  her  on  that 
occttioo.  It  iet  against  this  general  complicity  in  guilt  on 
the  pul  even  of  those  personally  untainted  with  it,  that 
Padre  Coloma's  poignant  satire  is  directed,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  rouac  the  collective  conscience  to  some  »ense  of  responsi- 
bilify,  if  that  of  the  individual  wrong-doer  be  beyond  his 
tnfloeDoe.  In  the  prolc^ue  addressed  to  thi-  rtadeiw  of  hia 
work,  he  describes,  as  follows,  his  motive  For  chooning  so 
puaful  a  thetne : — 

iaAityaa  wondrr,  perhaps,  that  I,  being,  who  1  aio,  venture  with  sacb 
bottMH  on  M>  haiiKTcloiis  a  therae.  yaii  iuubI  take  into  uEcount  that  in  the 
0MB  of  a  novelist  I  mii  only  a  miasionary.  and  that  as  in  bj'eifoiie  times 
iax,  jiuu|)ing  oD  n  table  in  any  place  of  publie  resort,  preaohed 
I  hnmolj  truths  lo  idlers  who  would  never  enter  tlie  t«mple. 
m  in  lh«ir  own  rude  langoa^  the  better  to  reach  their  undor- 
.  ao  I  aet  np  m;  preaching  booth  in  the  pages  nf  a  novel,  and 
QthoHe  who  would  listen  to  me  in  no  other  fashion,  telling 
I  In  theJr  own  lan;;na^  obvious  and  necessary  truths  which  could  never 
1  under  the  sacred  roof  of  a  cliurch. 


He  uAAa  that  though  the  Spanish  "  Messenger  of  the  Sucred 
Heart,"  in  which  the  tale  fij-st  appeared,  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  piouH  (uid  devout,  it  also  falls  into  the  haads  of  fashion- 
able and  worldly  folk,  for  whom  ao  strongly  pointed  a  moral  is 
by  oo  meanx  Hti|HTfluous.  It  might  have  seemed  on  the  otlier 
haiKl,  titut  the  subJL-ct  of  "  Pequofleces"  as  an  exposition  of 
wickedncHH  in  high  places,  would  have  unfitted  it  for  production 
in  a  pt'ricMlieal  destined  for  all  clauses  of  readei-s,  and  much  of 
the  Kutliur's  uxuming  has,  consequently  to  \>e  read,  as  he  says 
wOf,  -  I>i-tween  the  lines."  His  skill,  indeed,  in  conveying, 
.  without  defining,  thi-KituatiimsintriMluced  is  not  leati  wonderf  ol 
f  than  hia  ootnmAnd  of  the  dialuct  and  diction  of  tliat  world  of 
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fashionable  frivolity  from  which  liis  calling  places  him  so  far 
apart.  In  this  respect  even  hostile  critics  yield  him  unstinted 
praise,  comparing  him,  in  hia  power  of  endowing  his  characters 
with  living  and  appropriate  speech,  to  the  greatest  masters  of 
Spanish  prose. 

The  dialogue  (aays  "  Friiy  Cftndil '')  ia  indisputably  what  most  fasciiuiteB 
UB  in  "  Feqiieneces,"  and  this  is  easily  explicable,  siace  it  ie  there  that  Padra 
Coloma  concentrateB  his  etreiti^h  in  reproducing  reality  without  peraonal 
oonunentary  from  himself.  His  conversations,  therefore,  abcmnd  in  tmUl 
to  nature,  in  spontaneous  humour,  in  vivacity  and  acauracy  at  diction. 
Fadre  Coloma  departs  liere  from  the  manner  of  Balzac,  to  approach,  nay, 
almost  to  identify  himself  with  that  of  Alarcon.  In  the  unconstrained, 
rapid,  witty,  and  natural  flow  of  the  dialogue,  there  is  much  in  commoa 
between  the  authors  of  "La  Prodiga,"  and  "Peqiieneces."  Event) 
comic  and  slangy  strain  in  which  most  of  the  chapters  of  the  latter 
terminate,  I  find  a  certain  similarity  between  Alarcon  and  Coloma.  Let 
those  who  differ  from  me  recall  the  most  racy  scenes  in  "  £1  Sombrero  dift 
Ires  Picoe,"  and  compare  them  with  others  in  "  Fequeiieces."  That  this  ii 
so,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  P.  Coloma,  as  in  Alarcon,  the  satiric-al  tendency 
predominates. 

Tlie  critic  goes  on  to  say  that  t\w  Jesuit  novelist  also  excels 
in  the  plastic  portraiture  of  his  types,  posaessing  the  power  of 
endowing  them  with  life  and  movement,  without  exaggeration 
of  light  and  shade.  This  method  he  describee  in  the  artistic 
slang  of  the  day  as  "  depicting  by  impreasioniam." 

The  defect  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  art  lies,  on  the  other 
bond,  to  a  great  extent  in  the  nature  of  its  subject,  and  arises 
fixtni  the  absence  of  any  proniiuent  character  calculated  to 
excite  the  sympathy  or  interest  of  the  reader.  Curra  Albomoz, 
on  whose  doings  and  misdoings  his  attention  is  principally 
concentrated,  is  a  woman  so  utterly  worthless  that  polite 
language  is  mute  for  want  of  an  epithet  sufficiently  vile  to 
characterise  her.  She  aud  the  circle  oier  which,  in  virtue  of 
her  acknowledged  leaderebip  of  fashion  she  rules  supi-eme,  are 
morally  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  drf-gs  of  the  populace,  un- 
distinguishable  Imm  their  several  types  in  thu  criminal  classeB' 
save  for  tlie  superficial  veneer  of  Fi'ench  polish  that  scarcely 
hides  their  innate  brutality.  The  men  indulge  without  rebuke- 
in  the  presence  of  ladies  in  the  foulest  language  of  the  tavern, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  ()uite  good  enough  for  the  salons  in  which. 
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aUered.  In  contrast  with  these  Bcenes  of  gilded 
iniquity,  the  pictorn  of  the  forlorn  and  neglected  children  of 
the  Udy  of  fasbion  it)  drawn  witii  pathetic  feeling,  wliile  there 
tB  tragic  force  in  the  realisation  of  the  boy's  despair,  as 
far  gradually  awakens  to  a  perception  of  his  mother's 
character. 

The  action  opens  with  a  scene  from  his  school  life  of  which 
the  notive  is  tlie  same,  and  his  sense  of  desolation  at  the 
fttisenoe  of  parental  Ryinpathy  in  his  childish  tnuniph  in  the 
ponendon  of  "  five  prizes  and  two  certificates,"  is  skilfully 
node  a  Hort  of  intruduction  to  the  main  subject  of  the  plot. 
Tiie  ctirtaiii  rises  in  the  second  chapter  on  the  principal  actors, 
gath*»r«d  at  an  afternoon  reception  in  the  smoking  room  of  the 
Doqesa  de  Bara,  one  of  the  social  magnates  of  Madrid.  The 
ho4t««Bt,  under  the  pretext  of  headache,  lies  extended  in  a 
tkaiaK  lontfue.  smoking  a  cigar  of  the  finest  brand,  while  on 
her  knees,  to  guarii  the  trimmings  of  her  rich  silk  dress 
^[Uiist  injary  from  the  ashes,  lies,  what  is  no  fdoubt  a  useful 
ftdjonct  to  the  toilet  under  such  cii-cumstances,  "  an  apron  of 
the  finest  leather  and  most  fashionable  cut."  Although  tea  ie 
inrvod  at  the  Duchess's  At  Home  as  a  diluent  to  the  cake  and 
andwichea  ofTored  to  her  visitors,  it  is  rejected  by  those 
unongnt  them  with  any  pretention  to  hon  ton  in  favour  of  raw 
whisky,  to  a  third  glass  of  which  one  of  the  party  has  just 
helpM  hentelf.  The  portly  banker's  wife,  admitted  to  these 
«uUt«d  circles  in  right  of  the  mortgages  held  by  h«r  husband 
oo  the  ducal  acres,  strives  in  her  elephantine  WHy  lo  imitate 
the  airy  mxrut  rjhif  of  her  aristocratic  neighliounj,  and  smiles 
nateniatly  on  her  daughter  Lucy  just  from  scliool  taking  little 
Whiffii  out  of  Angelito  Castropardo's  cigar.  The  girl  bjuvely 
endarcfl  coughs  and  choking  fits  in  her  delight  at  having  a 
.gimndtw  of  Spain  ttj  initiate  her  into  the  ways  of  fashionable 
'Kfe,  and  seeks  to  copy  in  all  respects  the  chic  of  the  elder 
regnrdcd  by  her  as  models  of  elegance  and  distinction. 
the  figures  in  this  group  are  drawn  in  vigorous  and  sug- 
,iw  outline,  from  the  strong  minded  spinstt-r,  Leopaldina 
tn  the  Manju^H  de  Butmn,  Minister  PIenij)Otentiary 
till?  resolution,  and  political  intriguer  for  a  restoration, 
nicknamed  by  the  es-Queen  IsaViella  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
influence  of  b 
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tocracy  is  the  principal  engine  set  to  work  to  achieve  his  end, 
and  it  ia  their  hostility  that  has,  when  the  story  opens,  created 
a  void  round  the  throne,  and  isolated  Don  Amadeo  of  Savoy 
and  his  Queen,  Maria  Victoria,  by  combined  abstention  from 
all  court  ceremonials.  The  populace  showed  sympathies  on 
the  same  aide  in  their  own  fashion,  rioting,  breaking  street 
lamps,  and  shouting  lampoons  and  songs  in  which  the  reigning 
monarch  was  caricatured  as  "  Maceront  the  First."  The  Cortes 
meanwhile  were  equally  recalcitrant,  and  a  chronic  state  of 
ministerial  crisis  existed,  while  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
delivered  on  April  3rd,  I'emained  still  unanswered  on  June 
2l8t.  The  mtlmi^  of  the  gi-eat  ladies  were  the  hotbeds  of 
political  intiigue,  and  the  Duchess's  visitors.,  Alfonsists  to  a 
woman,  were  as  much  startled  as  if  a  bomb  had  tjui'st  in  their 
midat,  when  a  new  comer,  Isabel  Mazacan,  "  with  a  glance  t«o 
commanding  for  an  adventuress,  too  brazen  for  a  great  lady," 
launches  upon  them  the  anuoimcement  that  a  Fii-st  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber  has  been  appointed.  Conjecture  is  imme- 
diately rife  as  to  who  could  have  been  found  to  fill  the  office, 
for  which  the  rank  of  Grandee  of  Spain  ia  an  indispensable 
qualification,  and  which  the  feminine  cabal  had  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  unfilled.  Various  contemptuous  suggestiont 
are  made  in  burlesque  of  the  new  dignitary,  each  vying  with 
the  other  in  ridicule  of  the  idea  that  it  could  have  been 
accepteil  by  any  lady  of  position  according  to  their  standard. 

Isabel  Mazacan  allowed  a  malicious  smile  to  curl  her  lips,  like  one  who 
BAvoured  ill  ontii^ipation  an  expected  triumpb,  presented  a  ^laES  to  Pooo 
Velez  that  lie  mi^ht  fill  it  with  whisky,  emptied  it  at  &  fculp,  and  finftll; 
luuuched  her  missile  ; — 

■*  {.'urcft  Albomoz,"  «he  said. 

Tlie  enoimity  of  the  aaaertion  itealroyed  its  elfeot,  nn  exclamation  o 
general  incredu1it5  broke  from  tlic  lips  of  all  present,  and  the  DuoIimb. 
flinging  herself  bock  in  her  ohair,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  canard  !  " 

It  was  now  Isabel's  torn  to  be  indignant,  and  whilst  old  Bulron  tried  to 
hide  a  Budden  start,  as  if  he  saw  serious  danger  in  the  ivtiiiuuneemeat,  ahe 
crieil.  much  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  her  Heneation — 

"  Well.  I  decliu'e,  I  axa  oiuu/ed  at  the  amazement  of  nJl  of  you  Kood 
people.     Why   this   dismnv  ?     When   was  Curra   ever  ashamed  ol   any. 

_   "_^al  Ma  ia  u   ilifferenl  liiin;; !  "   rppUcA  tlie  \Hw\iwffl,  VA\v  iii«toM( 


BBff«  BKodoitr.  "  BeoMisa  the  enormity  ;oa  attribute  to  her  would  be 
wona  lh*ii  •  erime  ;  it  woi^d  be  e.  blunder.  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
tbc  Ciiienw.*     Uuw  ridiculouB  I " 

"  But  U  1 1«11  you  I  know  it  on  indisputable  authority." 
-' Cumr.  womiui.  out   without  feur.  for  none  of  us  tvill  aee  anjthin^   to 
,"  «iclainied  Mane  Valdivieso,  with  unmistakable  Bignifioance. 
■•  It  »■•  Qaroia  Ooraei^  who  told  you." 

'   fitIt«Ted   B   momeDt,   theu.  without   even    blushing;  for   her 
y  with  thp  hiuidBuine  Miniater,  said  at  but,  "  Qarcia  Qocioz 

X  tolrl  ,v 

■  bvlicvc  it  in  time,  then,  ho  don't  excite  yourself," 
d  tMbel  UiMacAii,  with  feigned  indifierence.  "  Do  you  remember 
1  Parifi  at  the  time  of  the  nbdication  of  the  Qaeen  ? 
Do  ynu  renember  that  no  one  thought  of  inviting  her  to  the  ceremany  ? 
Slir  tuik  good  caxe  nut  to  tell  Jl :  but  her  husband,  that  Villamelon,  who 
■  noch  loorv  tit  u  m<Utn  than  of  a  tiiUa,  let  it  out,  one  night  iu  Casa  Cam- 
faatgro.  Th«r»,  you  have  the  right  and  of  the  stick.  She  never  forgave 
A<  (light,  and  now  wftnts  to  pay  oS  the  grudge  :  ao  wonder  to  your  hoart'a 
eoBtent.  Sh«  wn«  not  «veii  offered  the  pout ;  it  was  »he  hei'self  who 
,  Mtiaiwd  ii." 

Tbvy  are  still  in  the  heal  of  tlic  diHCiissioD,  when  thi-y  nte 
btemtpti^)  by  thf  appt-oach  of  its  nubject,  as  a  laily,  veiy 
til  anil  fragile,  with  rwl  hair,  a  fivckled  skin,  an<l  grey  eyes 
3  l^it  in  colour  that,  nt  a  (iitttanci',  they  produce  the  effect 
f  ttiom;  of  a  stalui'.  in  twon  ci'oeeii)};  thi.'  adjoiuing  room.  One 
f  the  company  iuiuiediately  t-umhcs  U}  the  piauo  ami  lifgiuH  to 
Uy  thv  hymn  of  DuAa  Haria  Victoria,  whilo  n  young  man 
h  forwani  to  meet  tJn;  new-comer  with  a  caricature  of  the 
liffiiiilititrv  naluU-  of  ])od  Amadeo. 


it  a  change  in  her 
s  Hcliool-girl.  heard  the 


Cmtit*  atiipped  fur  a  moment  on  the  tlireHhotil  v 
I.  which  wan  iliat  of  a  timid  chilil,  an  in;^enu<ni 
r  the  Attitude  of  the  young  mau,  took  i 

d  ^aaoe;  then,  niddenly  bending  her  body  witli  eiquisite  grooe 
O  the  Amadeial  iialnte,  made  a  deep  and  slAtely  Court  curtsey — 
I;  to  left,  in  front — in  most  elegant  ridicule  of  the  cercjnoniona 
^♦wwaoe  babitaal  to  the  Queen,  Doha  Maria  Victoria. 

Tbs  ambttions  Coantesa  has,  in  point  of  fact,  reverted  once 
nare   to   her   old    political   alle^ance,    having;   received    the 


amende  from  the  exiled  Queen,  in  the  shape  of  a  mueb 
coveted  invitation  to  \>e  present  in  Rome  at  the  first  ( 
munion  of  the  young  pi-ince.  An  adept  and  niistreaa  in  deceit 
she  has  no  diiBcnlty  in  constructing  a  tale  sufiBciently  plaiisibl 
to  pass  muster,  and  succeeds  in  perplexing,  if  not  convincin_ 
her  accusers.  Her  air  of  injured  innocence,  her  infantinfl 
candour  of  manner,  and  her  low-toned  and  musical  cadence  o 
voice,  all  come  to  the  aid  of  her  inimitable  effrontery  in  en- 
abling her  to  execute  with  success  her  difficult  feat  in  politics 
gym  nasties. 

A  still  greater  degree  of  cool  insolence  is  required  for  hex 
intei-view  with  the  Minister  of  the  reigning  moDarch,  from 
whom,  by  a  cou/p  de  main  she  eventually  snatches  the  letter 
in  which  her  husband,  contrary  to  her  instructions,  had  foP- 
mulated  in  writing  her  demand  for  the  place  in  question  s 
the  conditions  of  her  acceptance.  Her  unblusliisg  denial  of 
the  transaction  ia  made  in  the  following  highly  characterising 
scene  with  the  Minister : — 

"  Ab  the  palace  {he  begins)  there  U  mnch  displeasure  at  thia."  Curritft 
ehrugged  hor  ahouldera  witli  a.  pretty  griaiaoe,  as  who  should  Bay :  ''  ^hftk 
ifl  this  you  are  telling  me  ?  " 

"  Yea,  Madam,"  continued  the  Minister,"  hia  Majesty  the  King  is  □ 
ofieaded,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  greatly  hurt." 

Currita  felt  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  pompous  air  with  which  the  demo* 
cratic  Minister  pronounced  these  sonorous  words— Palace — Majesty—"' 
— Queen— which  seemed  to  fill  his  capacious  mouth,  and  asked  with  h 
accustomed  suavity : 

"^Vho?    TheCiatema?" 

The  Minister  swelled  like  a  bull  of  Veraguos  in  whom  the  pieador  I 
planted  his  lance. 

"  No,  Madam,"  cried  he,  offended  in  his  dynastic  pride,  "  her  Majastf 
the  Queen  ot  SpMn,  Dona  Maria  Victoria." 

"  Dear  me  1  "  said  Ciirrita,  "  and  what  liave  I  to  do  with  the  feelings  o 
this  lady  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  to  do  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Minister,  almost  choking 
between  the  heat  of  Ihe  fire  and  Currita'a  mocking  oakn,  "  Do  you  thiol 
you  can  solicit  the  poat  of  Lady  of  the  Be<lchamber,  and  then  throw  it  i^ 
the  moment  it  is  granted  ?  Is  a  Queen  who  is  a  model  of  every  rirtns  t 
be  trifled  with  like  this  ?  I  would  have  your  ladyship  know  that  H 
Oovemment  hoe  decided  to  protest  energetically  I  "  And  the  Minister,  i 
discomposed,  heated  with  guut  and  passion,  red  as  a  beet.root,  with  b 
handa  propped  on  their  respective  knees,  fixed  liis  fishy  eyes  on  Currita 
mit  he  meant  to  swallow  her  at  one  moulliiol.    Stw,  W)i«v«t,  nolhin 
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r  the  bellowing  of  "  Apie  the  Bnll"  (his  tiickname  in  society). 
It  liUla  itju^hter,  »x\A  much  aatoniahed  BJ)d  offended,  and  vith  her 
lll^  vvoa  alwttn  fixed  nn  apace.  beRsn  to  bb,v  with  an  accent  of  grief  In 
hat  nml  low  voice : 

"  Bvl.  Ukrtiuez,  for  heaven's  soke  do  not  excite  yourself  so.  There 
moA  bo  •otDo  m>'«tificiit)oi]  iu  this,  Bome  uUBunderstajiding,  to  miike  a 
■U  of  joor  Kicellencj'H  talent  talk  so  wUdly.  I,  Lady  of  the  Bed- 
ahafobtf  to  the  Cister — I  mean  to  Bona  Victoria  ?  Who  has  put  this  idea 
talo  your  head  ?  " 

"Ton  yourself,  my  lady  Countess,  your  ladyship's  self  I  "  dried  the 
IDoiaUr,  "  Will  yoa  dare  lo  deny  in  presence  ot  (he  Minister  of  Ultramar, 
ihkl  yon  •oUoited  the  office  of  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  on  condition  that 
lliMt  of  Secretary  to  (be  King  was  given  to  Velarde,  and  to  your  ladyship 
ft  mIm;  of  dx  thonsond  duros  ?  " 

"  I  ccftAtnly  will   denj   it,"   replied  Cunita,  with  all   her  trustomary 


**  Too  wQl  7  "  Then  we  will  see  if  your  ladyship's  husband  will  also 
iiKj  it,  when  »U  the  newspapers  in  Madrid  publish  this  paper." 

And  he  floorudies  before  her  eyes  the  letter  of  her  half-witted 
hnsbaad,  reading  aloud  to  her  its  fatally  compromising  phraseB. 
It  is  wliile  engaged  in  this  performance  that  the  lady  executes 
her  strategic  movement,  snatching  from  him,  while  off  bis 
{uajd,  the  incriminating  document,  and  burning  it  before  his 
•yen,  irhilt!  exclaiming  in  mocking  repetition  of  his  prescription 
Kfor  hor  feigned  headache  on  liis  first  entry,  "Come,  come, 
|l  Jlartiuez,  you  ought  really  to  put  on  two  potato  pluisters,  they 
•re  vory  cooling  1 " 

The  wily  lady,  having  thus  baiHed  her  adversary,  weaves  a 
&«sh  vrcb  of  intrigue  in  order  to  recover  with  her  own  party 
the  ground  ahe  has  lost  by  tho  rumour  of  her  ter^versatious. 
An  anonymooa  letter  written  l>y  herself  to  the  police,  indicating 
ber  hooKe  as  the  centre  of  a  Bom'bonist  plot,  causes  it  to  be 
searched  for  papers,  with  the  result  of  investing  her  with  the 
awvota  of  political  martyrdom. 

ThoH  she  achiovo.s  a  sort  of  apotheosis,  tiguring  as  the  heroine 

f  oneof  those  feminine  demonstrations  which  aimed  at  effecting 

»  counter-revolution  by  "  strokes  of  the  fan."     Tliis  form  ot 

ptBtitm,  8c«iiiingly  a  harmless  one,  consisted  in  the  abandon- 

eiit  by  the  ladies  of  the  u.sufti    fitshionahk'  drive,  for  one  to 

iior  pWe  of  resort,  whithei-  they  vepaircA  aUited  \iv  ^ft 

JenUaau},  and  rfi'spJaj-ing  in  «omo  ostonia\>\oM&  laaV^oa 
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the  ayinbolical  lily  of  the   Bourbons.     Our  author  describes 
the  scene  as  follows : — 

At  hitlf-past  six  thut  evening;  not  u  siugle  oarria^e  was  to  be  soeu  !q  tlis 
Betiro  or  the  park,  while  hundreds  crossed  at  full  trot  the  Paieo  d» 
EecoletoK,  ulroiuly  crowded  with  people,  and  followed  each  other 
OOnluBed  lliroug  to  the  Fuente  Costellaua.  Never  did  Vienna  hunting  to 
the  Prater,  Berlin  to  the  Lindeu,  or  Pnris  to  the  BoU,  present  a  spectiulA 
BO  chnracteristic  nnd  so  pieturettque  as  that  offered  at  sunset  hy  that 
immense  avalanche  of  lusnrioue  vehicles,  most  of  them  open,  crowded  with 
women  of  all  types,  of  al!  ages,  in  bright  coloured  costumes,  with  bUok  or 
white  mantillas,  hiffh  oomlis.  and  flowers  in  their  hair,  in  their  dressei 
their  hands,  on  the  seats  and  doors  of  their  carriages,  on  the  head -stalls  of 
the  horses  and  on  the  liveries  of  the  coachmen.  Carriages,  horses,  mulea, 
harness,  laces,  liTeries.  ooochmen  with  erected  whips,  lackeys  with  folded 
arms,  miuftlod  tliere  in  an  undistinguislittblo  throng  without  crowding  on 
each  other,  while  the  senses  were  bewildered  by  the  jingling  of  harness,  the 
cracking  of  whips,  the  odours  of  spring  and  perfumes  of  the  toilette,  Iha 
fragrance  of  fresh'gatfaared  lily  of  the  valley,  of  lilac,  lilien  and  violets,  all 
veiled  as  ii  in  a  vapour,  by  a  cloud  of  fine,  Inminous  dust,  and  irradiated 
by  splendid  ofTectH  of  light,  as  the  rotlection  nf  the  setting  Bun,  penetrating 
through  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  kindled  Hames  like  those  of  a  conflagratioo 
in  the  silver- plating  uf  the  harness,  the  buttons  of  the  liveries,  and  ths 
metal  mountings  of  the  carriages. 

The  ceiiti-al  figure  of  this  iiiihuateii  scene  is  the  Countess  of 
Alboriioz,  who  appears  in  a  ina^iticent  landau  di-awn  by  a 
pair  of  high-stepping  baj'B,  wealing  a  yellow  dre«s  with  a 
black  mantilla,  while  her  companion  is  attired  in  i-ed  with  a 
white  mantilla,  the  national  colours  being  thus  shai-e<l  Wtweco 
them.  The  costume  of  both  ladies  is  compleU-il  by  high 
tortoise-shell  comls,  and  quantities  of  white  and  scarlet  pinka 
in  their  hair  and  dresses.  At  each  wheel  rides  a  group  of 
gentlemen  by  way  of  bodyguai\l,  and  all  the  ladies  greet  the 
occupants  of  tlie  carriage  as  it  passes  witli  a  rain  of  flowerB 
or  an  enthasiaatie  flourish  of  handkei-chiefs. 

The  police,  meanwhile,  look  calmly  on  at  this  parade  o£ 
Alfon.sist  enthusiasm,  and  the  fair  reliels,  half  wondering  at 
their  own  successful  audacity,  feel  like  naughty  chil'iren 
organising  a  revolt  under  the  eyes  of  their  teacheifi.  But  an 
astutt'  minister  of  Don  Amodeo  has  devised  a  means  of  quashing 
the  demonatiution  more  crushing  than  any  fonn  of  forcible 
repreanion.  The  exorcising  influence  is  brought  to  bear  in  the 
W^Abdc  of  a  curriHgt'  cJmwn  by  Eov\r  wViie  \\dtw»,  ^wmfei  «>& 
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hd  ail  rxaggeration  of  the  splendour  of  those  alieafly  pie&eiit. 
1  now  takes  its  place  amongst  them,  and  in  which,  decked 
1  niantilluH  and  castellated  combs  in  caricature  of  their 
M-iy.  the  politicians  in  petticoats  fecognise  to  their  hon'or 
the  notorieti«(  of  Madrid — who  aie  not  noble.  The 
B  as  inugicnl  as  tlic  ti-anHfomiation  of  an  liailequinitde, 
curiages  vanish  its  lapitlly  a«  the  fairy  equipage  of 
Ivnilla,  and  so  ends,  in  an  iugnominiuus  collapse,  a  scene 
^kh  the  author  iu  a  note  declari^  to  be  absolutely  hifltorical. 
Q  iixNit  tragical  incident  in  the  tale,  which  wouM  have  been 
tive  if  less  huiTiedly  narrated,  arises  out  of  the  visit 
c  to  the  Countess  of  Abomoz's  palace,  and  the  piquant 
I  in  the  newspapers  of  the  opposite  party  on  the 
8  contained  in  a  packet  of  letters  she  hail  forgotten  to 
In  the  rage  of  wounded  vanity  she  selects  as  her 
chan^HOQ  Juan  Velarde,  an  unhappy  young  man,  who,  fresh 
from  B  pioufi  country  home,  had  been  swept  into  the  gilded 
meabes  of  her  train,  to  fall  as  the  victim  of  her  self-love  in  a 
dael  yrith  a  newspaper  etJitor.  The  ethical  lesson  of  Ids  career 
woald  have  been  more  telling  if  less  obviously  intende<l,  since 
fau  tnuuntory  appearance  on  the  scene  is  too  much  of  a  lay 
flgore  inartistically  labelled  with  a  moral.  Curra  appeai-s  at 
the  opara  in  half  mourning  in  his  honour,  an^l  having  accident- 
»Uy  taken  up  a  glove  of  each  colour,  wears  them  iu  a  sort  of 
bmvnilo.  and  so  sets  the  fashion  of  this  bizarre  addition  to  a 
magpie  toilet. 

The  Boene  next  shifts  to  Paris,  whither,  on  the  bi-eaking  out 
ol  the  revolution  that  drove  King  Amndeo  from  the  throne,  all 
Uw  Spaniali  anstocnicy  have  repaii'e<l,  to  rally  round  the  still 
exiled  BcioQs  of  Bourl>on  royalty.  Here  a  new  and  striking 
duuBct^r  npp'ars  upon  the  stage  in  the  person  of  a  ilissipated 
blemaii,  Jncobo  TolJez-Ponce.  in  right  of  his  wife  Marques  de 
■JI,  aince  the  lady  in  Spain  conveys  her  rank  ami  dignity 
■  spouse.*  A  mere  adventurer,  without  character  or 
.  trafficker  in  revolution  and  ex-a'lept  of  secret 
.  degrtKled  aristocrat  may  be  termed  in  his 
infamy   the   villain   of   the  piece.     He   quickly 
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obtains  an  influence  over  Currita,  which  he  uses  for  his  own 
pm-posea,  spending  ViJlamelon's  money  and  trusting  to  the 
inSucnce  of  his  name  for  political  and  social  promotion.  One 
of  the  most  brilliantly  descriptive  scenes  of  these  pages  is  that 
in  which,  after  the  accession  of  Alfonso  XEL,  this  reprobate 
IB  received  at  court  in  the  stately  ceremonial  in  which  tha 
Grandees  of  Spain  assert  their  dignity  by  appearing  covered 
in  presence  of  the  king.  The  ceremony — instituted  by  Charles 
v.,  when  he  limited  the  privilege  previously  shared  by  all  the 
Spanish  nobility  to  twelve  magnates,  thenceforward  termed 
Grandees  of  the  first  class* — ia  enhanced  by  the  splendid  attire 
of  those  presented,  generally  consisting  of  some  glittering 
uniform,  with  cocked  hat  plumed  with  feathers.  Each 
introduced  by  a  godfather,  who  has  been  already  "  covei-ed," 
and  makes  a  speech  recounting  the  glories  of  his  house  and  th« 
deeds  of  his  ancestors. 

So  with  various  ahiftinga  of  the  social  koleidoacope,  the 
action  runs  on  to  the  final  catastrophe,  the  assassination  of 
Jacobo  by  the  emissaries  of  Freemasonry,  in  presence  of  Ourrai, 
who  has  tracked  his  movements  through  jealousy.  Her  social 
downfall,  necessary  for  retributive  justiee,  follows  on  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  in  the  mystery  attendant  on  which 
she  is  involved,  through  the  identification  as  hera  of  a  valuable 
piece  of  fur  found  on  the  scene.  She  does  not.  however,  let 
the  sceptre  of  fashion  slip  from  her  grasp  without  a  desperate 
effort  for  its  retention,  and  has  the  audacity  to  present  herself 
as  usual  at  the  Palace  on  one  of  the  subseqent  days,  when  her 
turn  comes  for  attendance  in  her  capacity  as  Lady -in -Waiting 
to  DoBa  Mercedes,  the  young  Queen.  Here  &  terrible  blow  ' 
in  store  for  her,  for  as  she  awaits  in  some  trepidation  th» 
summons  to  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty,  a  majordomo  appears 
instead,  to  announce  her  dismissal,  and  reijuire  her  to  aiup- 
render  her  cross  of  office. 

Humiliation  brings  repentance  in  its  train — her  heart  ii 
softened  by  devotional  exercises,  at  first  resorted  to  partly  W 
ft  means  of  recovering  her  social  pi-estige,  and  we  leave  her  it 
dutiful  attendance  on  her  husband,  now  gi-own  completely 
idiotic,  in   the  neighbourhood  of   the  shrine  of  St.  Ignatius  a 

•  These  were  tlie  Dukca  of  Medinasidonia  Alburquonjue,  Infuitado,  Albn^^^ 
Madinit  He  Rioeeco,  Frios.  Escaloiis,  Bensvente,  Najera,  Arcos,  Hodinooelii 
and  iho  Marquee  de  Astorga.  ^^^ 
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fola.     HoWDver  satisfying  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
this  Hwldtrn  cooveraation  rather  jars   upon   the  re^er's  sense 
of  cmgniity,  as  there  is  nothing  in  her  pi-ev'ious  character  to 
luml  op  to  it     Some  redeeming  touch  of  natural  feeling,  some 
gllDipw  of  womanly  t«?ndemeBs,  some  human  kindliness  for 
hT  minpaDiotis  even  in  frivolity,  should  have  been  shown  in 
hiT  u  a  prfllude  to  such  a  change.     Thus  unheralded  by  any 
prvliminarj-  indicntion,  her  sudden  convei-aion  leaves  on  our 
tnindis   i*   misgiving   as   to  ita   reality,  ami   inspii-es  a  doubt 
wlK'ther  she  may  not  have  imiiOHiil  even  on  the  author  of  her 
being,  by  a  new  exercise  of  her  Protean  power  of  dissimula- 
tion.    Apart  from  thin  final  incongruity,  she  is  throughout  a 
^.Sring  creation,  embodying  the  worst  type  of  worldly  woman- 
Hapod.  and  muxking  with   the  external  gi-oces  of   manner  and 
Hpftring  a  nature  08  cold  and  pitiless  as  it  is  depraved,     With 
E^MiH}-  w  tlie  mainspring  of  her  actions,  to  lier  the  author  says 
might  be  appliiil  wimt  was  said  of  another  fictitious  pei-sonage: 
■  When  «he  aasiatwl  at  a  wedding,  she  would  have  wished  to 
I*   the  bride ,  when  at  a  christening,  the  new-born  infant ; 
when  At  a  funeral,  the  decpased." 

Ucr  feeble  husband,  with  hia  mental  vacuity,  his  passion  for 
natnmomy,  and  his  temporary  crazes  for  childish  pursuits,  is 
^oally  true  to  life,  and  their  apparently  affectionate  relations, 
iMwd  on  mutual  toleration,  are  skilfully  conveyed.  The 
aothor'a  power  of  cliaracter  presentment  is  the  more  remark- 
able, an  the  plot  is  somewhat  wanting  in  cohesion,  and  the 
action  oonaist«  rather  of  a  aeries  of  brilliant  episodes  than  of  a 
rrmtrml  nubjact governing  the  minor  incidents  that  spring  from  it. 
The  chanictvrs  who  play  a  secondaiy  part  in  the  dmma  are 
urli  and  all  elaburBtety  individualised,  and  among  the  ^'iccs  of 
>p4oifih  high  life  pillorie<l  in  his  gallei^'  of  illustration  by  the 
•tit)i'>r,  th»-  northern  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find 
that  inebriety  i»  one.  His  personages  include  a  victim  to  this 
tuna  of  exccaa  whom-  deathljwl  i-epent«nee,  and  reconciliation 
with  bitavt-n  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  old  Jesuit  who  had 
bcrtk  his  teacher  in  boyhood,  is  one  of  tlie  most  vivid  and 
fi.iu-hini''  nceued  in  the  book. 

I   l- til'- arcoinpliwhfd  .Ic^nrt   thns  JTom-gett  with   his 
•  the  vieeH  and   weaknesses  of  the  aristocracy,  he 
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majority,  are  taintetl  witii  these  excesses.  HU  indictmei 
against  society  in  rather  that  through  timidity  or  indolence 
allows  its  tone  to  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  that  of  its  worai 
members,  and  acquiesces  passively  in  the  leadership  of  tl 
most  daring  offenders  against  its  conventional  code.  Or  as 
was  put  hy  a  periodical  of  the  date  of  whicli  he  writes,  tl 
ladies  of  Madrid  might  be  classitied  under  three  headings, 
considerable  number  good,  a  few  bad,  a  great  many  who,  whl 
belonging  to  the  first  category,  range  themselvetH  in  appearani 
in  the  second.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  auth) 
himself  as  follows : — 

And  though  none  could  have  eiplutued  the  reason  o(  the  siipremM( 
exercised  by  Currita  in  the  circles  of  the  cSipital,  ail  the  world  Erom  Iha 
must  perfect  gentleman  tti  the  fashionable  gamester,  and  from  the  moil 
virtuous  lady  to  tlie  worst  conducted,  submitted  to  her  more  or  less  directljr, 
with  that  sliameful  tolerance  of  the  Bcandalous  which  is  in  our  opinion  tlw 
capital  sin  of  high  society  in  Madrid,  and  the  origin  and  source  of  all  ito 
deformitiee.  This,  loo,  without  ceasing  to  proclaim  that  she  was  surpassadi 
in  beauty  by  oU,  equalled  in  descent  by  many,  and  outdone  in  riches  by 
not  a  few,  while  only  in  impudence  and  audacity  did  she  hold  the  firrtt 
p]M6.  Was  this  tlien  the  mean  of  that  supremuy?  Con  it  be  thfti 
certain  societies,  by  dint  of  seeing  vice  in  the  garb  of  refinement,  and  hy 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  scandal,  attain  at  last  to  the  aberration  a 
those  Buvoge  tribes  who  offer  their  moet  abject  worhomage  and  enthui 
worship  to  the  most  monstrous  idol  ? 

Tlie  scathing  satire  of  the  Jesuit  moralist  is  thus  direct* 
against  the  community  rather  than  the  individual :  againd 
a  general  perversion  of  the  ethical  standard  mther  i ' 
the  actual  sins  of  committal  by  of  a  comparatively  limite( 
class.  Nor  need  his  compatriots  feel  a^rieved  if  he  has 
chosen  from  among  them  the  examples  with  which  to  point  ft 
moral,  that  in  this  age  when  the  groundwork  of  all  morality 
is  called  in  question,  and  every  traditional  belief  scrutL 
to  the  root,  may  well  be  applied  by  all  classes  and  peoploi 
alike. 

Ellen  M.  Clerke. 
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I^HE   political   and   historical   conditions   of   the   Slavonic 
peoples,  and  perhnpB  more  especially  of  Russia,  as  the 
borrivr  between  Eaat  and  West,   have  of  course  left 
■  conaequences,   easily   recognisable,   in  the  civil,  social, 
■.  and  literary  development  of  those  nationa     Centuries 
strufQ^le,    alternating   periods  of   foreign   dominion    and 
ri'si«tttiici;    under  oppression   have   left  as   results,  a 
exhaustion,     apathy,    and     discouragL-mont,     which 
an  slow   to  vanisli,  but  which  will  one  day  be  shaken 
ngth  that  is  '-ven  now  gathering.     We  may  suppose 
6  analogous  fate  was  in  store  for  the  fairest  regions  of 
I  hod  Chai-les  Martcl  Iwcn  unsuccessful  in  his  resistance 
farces  of  Islam,  or  had  the  heart  been  less  resolute  or 
nt  \vife  vig<jn>us  of  those  who  smote  back  the  Maliometan 
early  youth  of  Christian  ciWlization.     Scarcely  loss  is  it 
to  the  part  phiyed  in  history  by  the  Slavonic  nations 
t  Europe  has  been  shielded  from  the  barbaric  powere  which 
,  humanly  speaking,  hiive  crushed  out  its  Christiaidty 
i  ito  vitality;  or  at  least  have  retjuired  the  absorption  of  all 
I  voei^gies  in  a  continual  stniggle  for  existence,  and  not  for 
enltore.     ThiR  ungi-ateful   part  in  the  destinies  of  Europe  is 
perbapH  adequate  (o  explain  if  not  to  excuse  the  retardation  of 
Bimda  in  politics,  and  in  material  civilization.     Nothing  like 
HTal   education  has  as  yet  jjcnetrated  the  great  masses  of 
Bumian  people ;  and  they  still  preserve  by  oral  tradition, 
■rwl,  it  may  be,  vprbally,  but  not  materially,  the  folk  songs 
k   tales  which   have  lived  for  centuries  on  their  lipe. 
nrht-'ther  these  are  dying  out  or  not  different  opinions 
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are  held.  They  have  not  yet,  at  least  to  any  great  eri 
been  replaced  by  masic-hall  doggrela  and  "  penny  dreadfuls." 
But  while  the  maaaca  thua  still  remain  in  the  post,  1" 
cultured  few  keep  more  or  lesa  apace  with  the  advance  o 
knowledge  in  the  West,  and  are  alive  to  the  importance  a 
preserving,  while  yet  this  is  possible,  the  oral  literature  of  t 
peaaantry.  Afanasief,  Hilferding,  and  other  scholars  have  i 
recent  times  collected  and  recorded  these  echoes  of  a  past  tha 
is  rapidly  being  efFaced.  An  Englishman,  strange  to  say 
Richard  Jamea,  Chaplain  of  Embassy,  about  1619,  was  thefira 
to  begin  this  work.  A  manuscript  in  his  hand  containing  s 
songs  is  preserved  at  Oxford. 

80  far  as  style  is  concerned— writea  Mr.  Ralaton,  the  best  ] 
authority  on  Early  Russian  literatiiro,  in  his  "Bussian  Polk-tales' 
(1878,  p.  5)— The  skazkaa,  or  RuBHian  tolk-lales,  may  justly  be  said  to  h 
cbaracteristio  of  the  Russian  people.  There  are  numerous  points  ou  Vila 
the  "  lower  olasseH  "  of  all  the  Aryan  peoples  in  Europe  cloaely  reseml 
each  other,  but  the  RusEion  pensant  has— in  common  with  all  his  Slavonig 
brethren— a  genuine  talent  for  narrative  which  diBtingtusheH 
some  of  hia  more  distant  cousins.  And  the  atones  which  are  current 
among  the  Ruaaian  peasantry  are  for  the  moat  part  eioeedingly  ws! 
narrated.  Their  lanjTnage  is  eimple  and  pleiLsiuitly  quaint,  their  bnmbtn 
is  natural  and  unobtrusive,  and  their  dcBcriptioni,  whether  of  persons  m 
of  events,  are  often  excellent.  A  taste  for  acting  is  widely  spread  ii 
Russia,  and  the  Russian  folk-tales  are  full  of  dramatic  positions  which  ol 
a  wide  scope  for  a  display  of  their  reciter's  mimetic  talents.  Every  hi 
and  there,  indeed,  a  tag  of  genuine  comedy  has  evidently  been  attache^ 
by  the  story-teller  to  a  narrative  which  in  its  original  form  was  probably 
devoid  of  the  comic  element. 

This  oral  literature,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,*  consists  c 
pagan  ritual  songs,  proverbs,  riddles,  etc.  but  it  likewia 
includes  (a)  fragmentary  epics  or  metrical  romances  recitin 
the  feats  of  bogatuiri  f  or  national  heroes.  This  kind  c 
compoaition  is  called  builina.  from  the  verb  substantive  buii 
and  (i)  the  skazka  or  prose  tale  avowed  fiction,  from  st 
to  tell. 

'  "  SlovamoKt  "  signified  the  art  of  language  or  literature,  whether  01 
or  wTittCD,  and  is  derived  from  S[ovo  word  jtiat  aa  "  pinmEno'l,"  writt' 
literature,  writing,  is  formed  from  "  piieat"  to  write  piumo,  letter. 

+  The  etymology  of  bogatuir  ig  Dot,  I  believe,  yet  atittled.  Bogaluir  it  n 
the  word  employed  in  the  oldest  written  poems,  and  may  have  be 
introduced  by  the  TsrtArs,  and  been  derived  by  them  from  an  Aryan  eout 
the  SanaoritboijAiKi&ara,  a  fortunate  person.  It  has  also  been  referred 
bogat,  rich. 
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The  Atultnt  s^regate  into  several  groups  each  whereof  is 
iMinriitri  vriih  certain  localities,  or  cei-tain  historical 
pgnynM^Wi  The  chief  groups  or  cycles  are  thoae  of  the 
dUkr  Keroe*,  or  quasi  demigods — of  Vladimir,  prince  of  Kiev, 
of  Novgorod,  of  Moscow,  of  the  Cossacks,  and  of  Peter  the 
Gnat.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means 
in  those  tocalities  to  which  these  legends  attach  that  the 
gnfttest  number  of  builini  have  been  written  down  from  the 
moathfl  of  the  peasantry. 

EUu  of  Mouroni  is  the  domiiumt  hero  of  the  cycle  of 
TUdimir.  Vladimir  himself  fill><  a  place  similar  to  that  of 
Charicmagne  in  the  early  romance  of  France. 

The  peAMJit'e  ion  EUos  wa^  without  the  fall  use  olhis  anna  or  legs 
■Btil  hi*  tlunieth  je&r.  Hia  marvelloas  strength  was  at  length  imparted 
le  Um  by  p%riiiu — or.  in  Bome  variants  ot  the  legend,  is  conforred  on  him 
yy  CfarUl,  who,  accompanied  by  two  apostles,  appears  sjid  solicits 
rifr«shnninln — he  is,  however,  bidden  qna?  tumseli  the  draught  he  ofTera 
Unto,  mai  aaoa 

His  heroic  heart  upkindlcd, 

His  white  body  oozed  with  sweat. 

iBmnpon  be  exults  in  sach  strength  that  be  uould  turn  the  l&nd  of 
Bsl;  Bna  round,  were  (here  a  pillar  reaching  to  heaven,  and  a  ring  of 
pid  to  bald  by.  Bidden  drink  again  be  loaee  some  of  his  super- 
tk^dHit  sttwugth.  According  to  a  diSerent  version  Jl^'a  received  his 
'barak  ttfWJffOi"  from  Sviatogor  (Ho!y  Mount,  a  Slavonic  Sanipsou,  and, 
UlamtBg  tba  Solarista,  the  Old  Sun  who  cedes  hia  place  to  the  New  Sim 
I  Qni.  Ovtelogor  adopts  Il^a  at  his  younger  brother,  and  tliey  journey 
>.«ilhir.  and  eome  to  ui  immense  sepolchre  which  bears  the  inscription : 
B*  llw)  ia  destined  to  lie  in  this  tomb,  shall  lie  there  outstretebed."  It 
HJW  iDo  Ikrga  for  Iljti  but  fiU  his  companion,  wbo  begs  his  younger 
irothw  ki  cover  him  with  the  stone  cover.  True  to  Ibe  mild  character 
Ttkh  wa  ■hall  see  further  developed  in  Ilya,  and  which  is  not  without 
ndal  Kgnlficane«,  he  declines  to  entomb  hia  stronger  brother,  and 
IIS  ■nil  ■III"  so  Sviatogot  odjusta  the  cover  himself.  Ho  finds, 
r,  lb»t  he  is  unable  to  raise  it  agtun,  and  then  eicUims  "  Fate  has 
BO  me,  try  thou,  and  lift  the  cover."  Ilya's  repeated  efforts  prove 
"  Bund  down  to  me,"  says  the  giant,  "  through  the  chiuk  I  will 
ioto  thoo  my  heroic  breath."  Ilya  obeys,  and  fortliwith  hia  strength 
tbrenfold.  Itut  as  before  his  endeavour  to  liberalo  Svialogor 
kiHvaUtn^-  "  I  >*>)  dying,"  says  the  giant,  "  bend  down  that  I  breathe 
M>  lbe«  tay  whole  strength."  "  I  have  eaongh,"  replies  Ilya,  "  more,  and 
k  MTtb  would  not  hold  oie."  "  Thou  hast  done  well,  little  brother,  to 
4Bb«T  1117  !*■'  eonoaand.  1  should  have  breathed  a  deadly  breath  apon 
Km,  aad  tbou  wonld'tt  have  lain  dead  by  my  si ' 


This  account  aervee  to  show  the  relation  of  Uya  of  Moaron£ 
a  hero,  to  the  older  race  of  bogatuiri,  or  demigoda  He  i 
counselled,  as  M.  Porfiriof  observes  (p.  52),  by  the  pilgrims  no 
to  light  the  giant,  and  is  given  such  strength  only  as  wi] 
render  it  poa^ble  for  him  to  dwell  with  ordinary  men. 

Sviatogor  bequeaths  his  sword  to  Dya,  but  his  horse  is  t 
be  tethered  to  his  grave. — "  None  other  than  I  must  have  him.' 

The  first  action  of  Ilya  upon  receiving  strength,  was  t 
cultivate  the  soil,  an  occupation  raii-ly  assigned  by  epi 
compositions  to  the  hero,  *  and  the  incident  is  significant  ii 
regard  to  the  stage  of  Slavonic  social  development,  at  which  i 
was  interpolated  into  the  pmltably  earlier  epic  luateriala 

Ilya  having  bet^Rcd  liis  faiher's  blesainc,  sets  out  on  his  "  heroic  sl«ed 
to  Kief,  the  great  RuBsian  B^nctuaiTi',  the  second  Constantinopte,  "  to  pn 
lo  OoA  and  render  homajte  W»  Prinre  Vladimir."    He  is  gcarcely  inferior 
one    of    Arthur's    knights     or   t'harles's   paladins    in    his   care   tor   tl 
oppressed.     Iiis     ma)[Daiiim)I,v.     and     his     disiDteresledneEs.       On     I 
way    he    delivers   Chemigof    Irom    coontlcas    kosla    of    paynimB,    an 
fui'lher    ua.    encounters    and    capturea     the    brigand    monster    Soloi 
(Nightingale),    who    rewinds    M.    Rombaud     ("  I^a    Russie    ^pique,! 
p.    62}    of    the    Stymphalian   harpies.      His   nest   was   on   seven    osl 
he  stretched  out  his  talonx  for  seven  versts  around,  like  the  aea  monster  sli 
b;  Perseus,  and  so  raan.y  other  mythical  dragons  whii^h  had  long  devaatAl 
the  countrjr  side.      Hia  whistle   alone  piv^luced  the  moat  terrible  eflM 
His  captor  brings  hiiu  to  the  Court  of  Vladimir,  nt  Kief,  whore.  At  t 
prince's  behest,  he  bids  (he  monster  whistle,   but  only  at  half 
But  Sotovei  sounds  his  loudest  and  brings  the  ruof  of  the  palace  down. 
punishment  be  is  chopped  up  by  Ilya,  nnd  tiie  gory  mince  strewn  over 
land.     Uya  protects  the  terror  stricken  king  and  queen  under  his  mantle. 

Ily  or  EUas  is  not  without  his  frailties  ;  he  drinks  like  anj 
moujick— only  more — and  sleeps  a  "heroic  sleep"  of  twelvi 
(lays  when  he  should  be  battling.  On  the  other  hand  he 
generous  and  disinterested,  taking  no  guerdon  for  his  beneficen 
feats.  Russian  critics  observe  with  some  complacency  tha 
Dy,  in  this  respect,  presents  a  favourable  contrast  to  th 
avidity  whicli.  in  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  traditioi 
stimulates  the  search  after  the  hidden  treasure  of  th 
Nibelungs.  He  is  of  liigher  moral  statui-e,  too.  remarks  S 
Qalakhof,  than  Vlodiriiii-.  wliom  he  prevents  from  occeptuu 
a  bribe  offered  by  the  children  of  Solovei  for  that  mitiffV 


rclcBse.   yiwlimir,  indeed,  like  the  Charlemagne  of  the  Roland 
Soog  often    obeys    or  seeks  protection   from   hie   powerful 


Not  all  the  builini  are  occupied  \rith  purely  Slavonic 
theiiMA  It  is  e\-idcnt  that  numerous  le^>nds  from  diSerent 
lands  hmve  been  acclimatized  and  framed  in  a  Slavonic  setting, 
■ad  more  or  leas  impressed  with  a  Slavonic  character.  Thus,  in 
th«  storj- of  "  Erualan  Sazarevich."  the  legend  of  the  Persian 
hero  Riistem  of  the  "Shah  Nameh"  has  been  recognized  in 
Runiati  story.  We  find,  too,  the  wide-spread  myth  of  Perseus 
•ad  his  mother  Danse  committed  to  the  sea  in  a  chest;  the 
Egyptian  story  of  the  robbery  of  the  Treasury  of  Riiampsinitus 
|)r«aerr«d  by  Herodotus,  reappears ;  and  there  is  a  Slavonic 
Tonian  of  the  Celtic  story  of  the  Miller  and  his  Lord.* 

Byxantiam  waa  largely  an  intermediary  in  the  diffusion  of 
Qrwk  and  Oriental  legends  among  the  South  Slavonians, 
nainly  tbe  Bulgarians,  and  thi-oogh  them  in  Russia.  The 
{■aaagc  was,  perhaps,  chieSy  by  literary  channels,  but  also 
probably  to  no  inconsidei-able  extent  by  the  oral  way.  In  the 
bBitaniu«oD  of  such  traditions  to  the  Slavonic  peoples,  the 
fiyicuitinea  filled  a  role  analogous  to  that  played  by  the  Jews 
■ad  Aisbs  in  the  transfer  of  Kastei'n  fable  to  the  lands  of 
Wertem  Europe.  As  we  might  expect,  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
wfao  looms  HO  conspicuous  through  the  vistas  of  mediisval 
muanoe,  makes  also  a  distinguished  figure  in  Slavonic  fiction, 
wbere  one  of  his  exploits  is  the  incarceration  of  Gog  and 
Magog  in  ihe  bowels  of  a  mountain,  whence  they  are  to  issue 
at  doomsday. 

Alexander,  who  in  Western  versions  of  the  romance,  is 
■nada  a  model  of  chivalry,  is  also  in  the  Byzantine  fictions 
mdcnret)  with  Christian  qualities,  takes  arms  against  the 
Gcntilei.  sod  in  one  Servian  ^manuscript  in  styled  the  blessed 
Alexander.  The  romance  was  widely  diffused  in  Russia ;  and 
portJons  of  it,  particularly  the  accouuts  of  the  Indian  King 
PbroB,  and  of  Oog  and  Uagog,  served  as  themes  for  skazki. 

be8id«0  the  "  Alexaudreis,"  tlie  romances  of  the  "  Trojan 
War,"  of  "  Borluam  and  Josaphat,"  written  in  Greek  from 
BanierTt  bootcos  by  St  John  Damascene,  the  story  of  "  India 
the  Rich,"  was  a  favourite  skazka. 
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The  legend  of  India  tlie  Rich  (Skazania  ob  Indii  bogatoi)  il 
a  veraion  of  the  well-known  feigned  letter  from  Prester  Johi 
to  the  Embassy  of  Manuel  Comnenua.  The  earliest  knowi 
Slavonic  manuscript  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  skazka  of  Akir  the  Wise,  according  to  M.  Bez3onof  i 
a  RuHaian  embodiment  of  an  Eastern  legend  of  Asia  HinoF, 
and  Akir  himself  much   resembles   vEsop,  who   was  in 
service  of  the  Babylonian  King  Lycerua. 

The  wise  Akir  or  Akoiu-  (perhaps  a  form  of  Assiur)  was  the 
Viceroy  of  King  Sinogmplio  in  the  provinces  of  Alivit 
(Niniveh)  and  Aizor.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  render  him 
happy  but  a  son.  But  he  was  told  in  a  vision  by  God  to 
adopt  his  nephew  Anadam.  Anadam  repaid  his  benefits  witlx 
the  blackest  ingratitude,  and  answers  accordingly  to  Eunu> 
the  adopted  son  of  ^sop.  He  accused  Akir  to  Sinogrip  of 
aiming  at  the  throne,  and  to  give  point  to  the  caluimiy  forged 
royal  letters  ordering  Akir  to  lead  a  contingent  of  troops  I 
the  capital.  This  stratngem  succeeded,  and  Akir  ordered  hifl 
execution.  But  the  groom  charged  with  this  commission  was 
induced  to  spare  Akir  by  the  latter  reminding  him  that  hia, 
Akir'e,  father  had  spared  the  groom's  father  on  a  similar 
occasion,  and  a  prisoner  already  under  capital  sentence  ia 
executed  instead.  Akir  was  universally  lamented  as  dead.  A 
contest  of  riddles  had  long  been  active  between  Sinogrip  and 
Fharao,  and  the  latter,  now  that  Akir,  whose  astuteness  had 
always  secured  the  victory  for  his  master,  was  dead,  thought 
the  time  was  come  to  take  his  revajicke.  So  he  sent  . 
representative  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  tlie  capital  of 
Sinogrip  whose  kingdom  he  would  conquer  and  annex  should 
he  fail  to  answer  the  riddles  proposed-  One  by  one  Sinogrip'B 
councillors  and  wise  men  were  buffled,  until  at  last  the  King  sent 
for  Anadam  and  oficred  him  the  half  of  his  Kingdom  if  ho  would' 
deliver  him  from  his  embarrassment.  Anadam  could  only 
reply  that  the  gods  tliemselvcs  could  not  solve  the  enigmas 
proposed.  Meantime  the  groom,  coming  to  hear  how  matters 
stood,  brought  word  of  the  situation  to  Akir,  who  authorized 
him  to  inform  the  monarch  that  his  faithful  minister  was  still 
alive  and  ready  to  serve  him.  The  King  throws  Iiim&elf  j 
the  feet  of  Akir  and  adjures  him  to  save  the  realm — just  t 
Charlemagne  supplicates  Ogier,  or  VTadiniir  Ily  of  Mouroni. 
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compv>la  Phnrao's  messenger  to  return  to  his  master,  to 
eoort  Akir  also  goes,  and  replies  satisEactorily  to  the 
iddl«&  The  tttbloB  are  thus  turned,  and  Pharao  makes  ready 
le  tribute  he  now  owes  to  Sinagrip.  The  King  of  Niniveh, 
fcowever.  will  take  nothing  but  a  precious  stone  which  shines 
night  and  day,  and  which  frequently  appears  in  Russian 
trends.  As  to  Anadam,  he  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Alrir  and  duly  punished,  Akir  reminding  him  of  the  scriptui-e 
pumble  of  the  good  and  bud  tribes. 

Tba  BtitHti  impresa  on  this  ancient  Eiurtent  legend  (remarks  M. 
BuidMiid)  it  mruUfiist  in  aeveral  palpably  Chmtian  detaila.  la  hia 
Arwtkma  to  hia  adopted  son  AMr  recommends  him  to  frequent  the 
•boBcfaeai  AnMlani's  perversion  is  brought  about  b;  the  devil;  and  the 
tuwj-XMfa  obaervos,  with  reterenee  to  the  episode  of  a  cat  being  whipped 
hjr  AUr^  ordar,  that  at  that  time  the  Egyptians  were  idolaters,  leaviog 
tfaa  tatmnoo  that  Sinoj^p  and  the  AasyrianH  were  Orthodox  Christians. 
A*  io  Ih*  mythical  groundwork  ol  the  atory,  this  is  easy  to  discover. 
Udx  ia  tbo  old  son  who  ia  daily  eupplanted  by  the  new  one.  Anadam 
!■  |Mri)ap*  only  a  farm  of  the  Syrian  Adonia. 

It  lias  be»-ji  shown  by  Professor  Vesselovsky,  of  St,  Peterg- 
I  Tung,"  that  a  Byzantine  epic  of  the  tenth  century,  Digenit 
dkritta,'^   re-appcai-s    in    the    Russian    Devgenievo   dyeanie 
""    ~  *  B  of  Devgonii), 

k  what^svor  quarter  they  were  imported  the  stories  are 
f  MO  well  Russianized  that  it  is  often  diSicuIt  to  recognise 
r  ■l(.«cent  M.  Puipin  has,  however,  traced  a  considerable 
Domber  to  their  foreign  sources.  Hero,  for  instance,  is  a  curious 
instium  of  cluinge  undergone  in  tlie  case  of  the  well-known 
Eaatem  flying  carpet  upon  its  adoption  into  Russian  popular 


A  Efaaa  who  is  rtnit^d  by  St.  Dimitri  of  Thessalonika  orders  a  carpet  to 
b«  Mnhraidwvd  with  the  portrait  of  the  Saint,  by  one  of  his  captives,  a 
|Imm  Chria^an  maid,  In  order  that  he  may  vent  hia  spile  by  trampling  it 
mtAm  foot.  Tha  imprianned  maid«n  b  compelled  to  execute  the  work,  bnt 
lAea  abe  to  left  alone  she  bethinka  herself  of  praying  to  St.  Dimitri,  and 

*  VfMtnik  Evropy,  April,  IST6. 

f  nia  jUKiD,  wbloh  calobratex  lb«  feata  of  a  certain  Panthir  who  helped  to 

loql  tbw  RDHian  «|«dltlcin  ol  Igor  in  941,  u  citAul  in  a  Ma  of  the  Town 

lAbtarj  at  TrobiaoDd.     It  wan  published  by  Bmile  L^raiid  at  Paris  in  187S. 

Soph  aoaooftt  of  it  ia  fprea  at  [l  4^  ol  Rambaud's  "  La  Riiiviie  Epiqua,"  and 

■  Ihsiiiia   iri'"' '"''  '"  "'"  "°~ '"" "—-I—  -i'  A. A.   igju^ 

[Jfo,  I  of  Fnnrth  .V^^nV^t.]  B 
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hlls  asleep  upoo  the  embroiderf.     Upoa  aw&kmg  ahe  flnds  heiBelf  in  Um 
Oftthedral  at  Theegalonika,  whither  she  bad  been  miracnlonBlj'  tronspoitod 

on  the  lapeatry,  out  ol  the  enemy's  hands. 

Tlie  liiieage  of  many  of  the  fictioas  now  domiciled  m 
Russia  has  been  traced,  if  not  to  their  ultimate  sources,  at  1 
to  earlier  homes,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  how  far  Btories  of  Slavonic 
origin  have  been  ditfused  beyond  Slavonic  BoiL  Badlow,  an 
authority  on  Mongolian  lauguageB,  adduces  inclinations  of  a 
passageof  Bussianlegends  intoAsIa  If  he  is  unsupported  in  this 
view,  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  exceedingly  few  who 
are  competent  on  the  question.  From  the  South,  from  the  West, 
the  literary  current  has  generally  set  to  Russia,  though  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  there  was  a  reflux  to  South 
Slavonia.  The  subject  ia,  however,  as  yet  comparatively 
unexplored ;  its  study  should  be  auxiliary  to  liistory  in  throwing 
light  on  the  movement  and  mutual  relations  of  people.  But 
it  should  not  be  unfruitfid  of  other  results.  The  early  lays 
and  legends  of  a  people  are  full  of  that  freshness,  force,  and 
fii-e  which  evoke  the  highest  order  of  art,  whether  litei-ary 
other.  The  Eussian  poet  Lennontof  used  ever  to  regret  that 
he  had  not  in  his  youth  drunk  at  this  fount  of  the  people's 
lore,  whence  Poushkin  drew  so  many  of  his  beat  inspirations. 
Our  own  olden  tales  of  Arthiu-  are  vital  even  now,  when 
Tennyson  has  given  them  their  tineat  investiture.  These 
echoes  of  a  siraphr,  nobler  nge  ring  out  clear  above  the  sordid 
materialism  of  to-day. 

Just  as  large  portions  of  the  celebrated  "  Turpin'a  Chronicle  " 
were  moulded  out  of  early  balWIs  or  cantilenes,  so  the  annals 
of  Nestor  (1056-1114)  embody  many  legends,  whether  of  home 
growth  or  of  Byzantine  extraction.  Other  early  Russian 
historical  works  are  rather  epic  narratives  than  sober  records. 
They  abound  in  heathen  and  classical  allusions  and  legendary 
anecdotes.  The  "  Slovo  o  Polkon  Yegoreva,"  or  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Igor,  Prince  of  Novgoi-od,  against  the  Tartar 
tribes  of  the  Polovtsi,  is  of  this  class.  Mr,  Morfill,  in  hia 
"  Early  Slavonic  Literature,"  comiMii'Ps  this  narrative  to  the 
Irish  poeticji]  descriptions  of  the  hnttle  of  Clontarf,  in  the 
fends  of  the  Oaedhill  and  Oaill. 

Nohvitbatandiug   the   Tartai"    Invasion,  literature,   though 
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1  the  North  East,  did  not  decay.  Towardti  the  end 
thtrtcentti  century  Novgorod,  Roetoff,  Yaroelavl, 
,  and  other  centres  had  produced  whole  cycles  of 
y  records  relating  to  tht-ir  princes  and  bishops. 

The  inflictions  of  the  Mongols,  however,  foimd  vivid 
cxpRMdou  in  tlie  unwritten  literature  of  the  people.  The 
Tart&r  aaually  figures  as  the  type  of  a  terrible  hostile  power. 
Bna  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  manuscripta 
ftffiitfiining  a  whole  series  of  semi -historical,  semi-poetical 
■torios  U)d  legends  dealing  with  real  events  and  personages. 

The  influence  of  Christian  ideas  is  very  apparent  in  the 
eootnui  pn^ented  by  the  heroes  of  these  narratives  to  thoee 
of  the  older  builini.  In  tlie  latter  they  are  braggarts 
dtitingnished  by  physical  strength  and  prowess — in  the  former 
H  is  a  Hpiritual  power  which  L-nablea  them  to  vanquish  their 
CDemiee  and  recognize  a  lugher  agency  than  their  own 
Mnogth.     (Galakhof  p.  467> 

TTie  romance  of  tlie  "White  Hood  of  Novgorod  "  by  Dmitri 
Tolmach;  (he  "Expedition  of  John  IIL  to  Novgorod" attributed 
to  the  Mctmijolitiui  Philip  1.,  and  the  romance  of "  Dmkoule 
the  cniel  woiwode  of  Walachia,"  had  great  vogue. 

The  foundation  and  capture  (1453)  of  Constantinople  was 
abo  a  Mfidely  diflused  legend  possessing  high  popular  interest 
M  ooatoining  a  prediction  that  the  Rusaian  nation  would  one 
day  conquer  the  Turks  and  rule  in  the  city  on  the 
Bosphoma. 

Qrock  or  Byzantine  influence  upon  Ruasian  Sction  and 
literature  generally  is  unmistakably  marked  up  to  the  fall  of 
CooBtaotinuple,  but  after  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
bfffan  to  decline  in  favour  of  the  learned  and  scholastic 
aluoeat  from  tJie  West.  One  of  the  most  notable  iuiportationa 
(nwn  Byzantium  is  the  story  of  Varlaam  and  Joasaph  (Barlaom 
and  JoHSphatX  (tometimes  attributed  to  St.  John  Climacus,  and 
often  printed  in  thw  works  of  St.  John  Damascene,  and 
geoeraUy  thonght  to  tiave  been  penned  by  the  last-named, 
who  woBld  have  beard  this  Eastern  story  at  the  Court  of 
DamaacoB,  and  by  a  alight  change  invested  it  with  a  Christian 
dianict«r  and  moral.  This  story  of  the  solitary  Sage  Varlaam 
who  coo%-crt«  tlie  Indian  prince  Jooaaph  to  Christianity,  is,  like 
>  Zodiui  ropiany*^  ft  ftlBlft*"-  the  inUo&i 
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numerous  parables  and  apologues,  maay  of  which  are 
found  separately  in  tJie  various  Russian  sbomiki  or 
repertories,  and  fumialied  themes  from  atikhi  or  church 
canticles.  Through  the  same  Byzantine  channel  was  also 
imported  the  collection  o£  Bidpai's  fables,  under  thi;  title 
"  Stephanit  and  Ichnilat,"  the  ci-owned  and  the  follower,  the 
designationa  of  the  two  courtier  jackals  who  recite  their 
stories  and  allegories  to  tsar  Lion.  The  Doukhovnia  piesui 
are  sung  or  recited  by  the  kaliki  or  pilgrims  who  make  their 
way  from  v-illage  to  village,  and  are  the  appeal  or  return  made 
by  them  for  the  chaiities  of  the  peasants.  These  hymns  based 
on  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  apocryphal  fabricatioos,  full 
of  marvel  and  mysticism — sensationalism — possessed  a  great 
ehai-m  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  They  owed  their 
dilfufiion  chiefly  to  the  Bogomil  heretics  in  the  South,  especially 
the  followers  of  the  priest  Bogomil  in  the  tenth  centm-y,  and 
rapidly  spread  northwards  in  great  numbers.  M,  Galakhof 
ol«ei-ve8  that,  "just  as  in  the  West,  heretics  paid  special 
attention  to  spiritual  poetry,  and  do  so  Btill,  composing  songs 
after  the  manner  of  those  still  in  vogue  among  the  old  folk, 
or  parodying  the  old  songs." 

Indeed,  we  in  this  country  have  too  often  at  the  expense 
of  our  cars  and  our  Sunday's  quiet,  come  to  realize  in 
recent  years,  the  effect  of  religious  ballads,  of  the  most 
eccentric,  not  to  say  blasphemous  complexion,  upon 
multitudes  far  more  advanced  in  eeculai-  knowledge  than 
ever  were  Russian  or  Bulgarian  peasants.  Moreover,  these 
heretical  fictions,  besides  captivating  the  imagination,  played 
upon  the  superstition  and  appealed  to  the  materialism  of  the 
people.  These  songs  were  transmitted  orally  from  generation  to 
generation^  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  press  began  to  be 
printed.  The  subjectile  material  was  at  first  strips  or  sheets 
of  the  soft  imicr  bark  of  the  linden  tree  luh  or  lubok,  and  the 
songs  printed  on  this  substance  came  to  be  known  as 
tubocknija  kartinM,  a  term  which  continued  to  denote  the 
productions  of  the  cheap  press  even  after  the  adoption  of 
paper,  and  which  usually  consisted  of  roughly  dmwn  pictures 
accompanied  by  a  few  lines  of  letterpress;  a  sort  of  Bihlia 
Pauperuvi  in  tact. 

One  of  the  Christmas  stikhi,  doubtless  derived  from  Bome 
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work  DOW  loet,  and  not  aa  yet  traced  to  any 
y  ooorce,  oootAins  s  carious  story  of  thf>  "Zhena  Miloeliva; 
s  Woman."  The  vereea  rt'late  how  a  certain 
1  is  emplojed  in  kindling  a  fire,  and  holds  in  one  arm 
bar  b«by.  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  child  Jesus  (or  in 
KNne  v&riaotfl  Jesus  alone),  fleeing  from  the  Jews,  appears 
bcibre  her  and  tuikB  her  to  throw  her  own  child  into  the  fire 
•nd  to  take  Christ  in  her  arms.  The  woman  oLoys  the 
beb««t,  and  upon  the  J-^ws  coining  up  tells  tliem  that  slie  has 
rwwn  the  fugitive  child  into  the  tire  (according  to  one 
ho  leapetl  into  it  of  his  own  accord).  The  Ju'ws 
saving  in  effect  the  legs  and  arms  of  a  child  in  the  flames 
ified  and  d insisted  from  the  pui'suit.  Li  the 
the  infant  Jeaua  htul  vanished,  and  the  mother 
^jsto  the  Are  socs  there  her  child  alive  and  UQinJured. 
"Alleluia"  used  with  tliia  ballad  led  to  the  adoption 
I  Alleluia  as  tlie  name  of  the  woman.  M.  Galakliof  states 
;  the  incident  narrated  served  to  incite  fanatics  to  bum 
MftmK'lves  and  their  children  as  a  sacrifice  to  Christ. 
The  atory  of  St  George  is  a  favourite  theme  of  the  stiklii, 
hk),  however  altered  and  embellished,  undoubtedly  rests  upon 
»  of  very  high  antiquity, 
(  legend  of  "Yegor  the  Brave;  or,  St.  George,"  has  been 
■vud  in  both  prose  and  verse  and  presents  numerous 
I  whidi  fall,  however,  into  two  chief  categories.  In 
I  delivery  of  the  maiden  fram  the  snake  or  dragon  is 
('before,  in  the  other  after,  the  saiufs  martyrdom, 
icon  representing  tliia  subject  is,  as  fai*  as  the 
r  is  aware,  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 
\  ttiA  city  of  Laossia  lived  the  tsar  or  king  Sclyevin,  a 
of  the  idols  Apollo,  Herakleo,  Skamander  and 
God  punislied  the  city  for  it«  iniquity  with  a 
IfiriaitAtioa.  A  terrible  man-killing  snake  took  up  its 
it  u  neighbouring  lake.  Tlie  attack  of  the  royal  forces 
I  tncffectiiul,  the  king  proposes  to  appease  the  monster 
»  to  it  the  cliildrcn  of  rich  and  poor,  beginning  with 
)  only  daughter.  To  this  plan  his  subjects  agree,  but 
\  the  motDcnt  of  trial  the  pi-ince  is  seized  with  paternal  pity 
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and  begB  hia  people  to  spare  him  his  only  child.     In  vain,  tha 
maiden  is  led  forth  to  be  devoured  by  the  snake. 

At  that  time  it  happened  that  the  Greek  army  was 
returning  from  a  war  with  Persia,  and  in  it  the  brave  soldier 
George,  At  the  bidding  of  God  he  turned  aside  to  the  lake^ 
and  perceiving  the  maiden  promised  to  save  her  if  she  would 
believe  in  Christ.  He  addresses  a  prayer  to  God  and  hears 
in  response  an  approving  voice  from  heaven.  Meanwhile  the 
reptile  has  issued  from  the  pool  and  is  spurting  venom  at  the 
Baint,  but  when  aitjurcd  with  God's  name  changes  thia 
demeanoui-  and  begins  to  lick  the  feet  of  St  George ;  and 
reassured  by  this  evidence  of  docihty  the  princess,  at  tha 
command  of  the  hero,  loads  the  dragon  into  the  town,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  citizens.  St  George  now  comes 
forward  and  offei-s  them  the  alternative  of  believing  in  the  true 
God,  in  which  event  he  is  ready  to  exterminate  the  monster, 
or  of  remaining  idolatrous  when  he  will  set  it  free  among  them. 
The  king  and  people  opt  for  Christianity,  Bishop  Alexander, 
who  seems  to  have  been  at  hand,  or  promptly  appears  on 
St.  George's  summons,  in  fifteen  days  baptizes  40,000  souls 
epring  of  water  which  heals  all  ailments  gushes  from  the  e-arth, 
the  saint  departs  amidst  regretful  ovations,  a  church  is  raised 
to  his  honour,  and  the  princess,  now  christened  Mary  (in  e 
versions,  previously  called  Laodamia,  in  others  unnamed), 
dedicates  herself  to  God. 

In  the  redaction  of  the  legend  in  which  this  mai-vel  occurs 
after  St  George's  death  the  city  is  called  Heval,  or  Nagav,  in 
Palestine,  and  the  king  offers  hia  daughter  only  after  the 
citizens  have  already  sacrificed  their  children.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  bishop  nor  does  the  marveUona 
fountain  api)ear.  At  his  departure  the  saint,  however,  orders 
his  feast  to  be  kept  on  April  23rd,  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  church,  sends  to  it  lus  shield,  which  remained  suspended 
under  the  dome  without  any  support  In  another  variant  the 
city  is  named  Pakleiako,  and  forms  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
s  triad  which  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  God.  The  princess 
ia  here  Elizabeth,  a  name  which  appears  on  an  icon  of  the 
subject  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  she  is  already  a  Christian, 
and  therefore  no  favourite  at  home,  for  the  King's  spouse 
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iq7pr<]«di«e  her  hoslwnd  in  his  dilemma  with  this  counsel — 
"  Do  Dob  be  anxious,  sire,  not  cast  down  " 


W«  lutTO  yet  our  daughter  nnbeloved, 
UzAvetn  Ogapitovna  (il&ughter  of  Agapit) 
W«  will  give  ber  lo  [e«d  the  crael  serpent ; 
Kot  our  b«lie(  doee  she  believe, 
Mot  to  oar  God  does  ahe  pray, 
She  pray*  to  the  Crucified  Lord. 


I 

H  Bunta.  t.  g.  the  doomed  princess  is  exhorted  to  deck  herself  as 
•  bride — ehe  strikes  the  monster  and  it  turns  into  a  swarm  of 
nptilee.  In  one  variant  St.  George  appears  to  the  princess 
when  Bhe  is  exp4%ting  to  Ix-  devoured  by  the  dragon.  He  lies 
down  to  sleep,  bidding  her  wake  him  sliould  the  monster  show 
himself.  When,  however,  the  dragon  does  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, ahe  is  terror  stricken  and  dares  not  rouse  the  hero,  but 
bllB  ft-weeping,  and  a  tear  which  drops  on  the  face  of  the 
Bl«*ping  Yegor,  wakes  him.  The  reader  will  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  the  sleeping  beauty  myth  in  the  history  of 
St.  George,  yet,  this  curious  variant  certainly  reminds  one  of 
ft,  and  would  seem  to  relate  to  that  old  Indian  tale.  This 
rotnaottc  episode,  it  should  be  added,  where  not  force,  but 
a  defenceless  maiden's  tear  rouses  our  hero  to  action,  is 
tomeUtnes  obscured  ;  tlie  tears  are  without  this  effect  and  the 
we^wtr  hiiB  to  awaken  the  somnolent  saint  with  a  knife  stroke. 
It  IB  noteworthy  timt  both  Bulgarian  and  Cretan  songs  about 
St>  Ooorgc  agree  very  closely  with  the  Russian  legend.  The 
l^end  bad  already  been  differentiated  into  various  forms 
before  it  luul  pnased  from  Greek  into  the  Slavonic  languages. 
Of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Geoi;ge  there  are  three  main  redac- 
tioiis — of  which  two  are  considereil  "  apocryphal,"  and  one  is 
neogDi»e<l  by  the  "orthotlox"  Church.  The  oldest  of  the 
■paerypito]  variants  dates  back  as  far  as  the  sixth  century,  and 
VM  (liflascd  over  thv  whole  Eant  among  Mahometans  as  well 
■a  Oiristiattit.  Acconling  to  this  version  George  suffered  under 
the  Pcnion  monarch  Dardiati,  and  was  subjected  to  tortures 
lasting  over  »even  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  thrice 
killed  anil  Uirici  cotiie  to  life  again.  The  other  apocrj-phal 
\  the  hero't  iMtrwrta.    His  tather,  Gerootina 
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(Geraiiit),  ia  a  Pagao,  but  his  mother,  Polichronia,  a  Chriatian. 
He  (iiatinguiahea  himself  by  destroying  idulu,  and  for  this 
miBdemeanour  is  reported  to  the  king  by  the  Pagan  priest, 
Selivan.  When  summoned  to  sacrifice  he  feigns  obedience,  in 
order  to  obtain  access  to  the  qaeen,  whom  he  converts,  and 
George,  his  mother,  and  the  proselyte  queen  all  suffer 
martyrdom. 

The  redaction  recognised  by  the  Russian  Church"  has  much 
in  common  with  the  first  apocryphal  version.  George,  however, 
suffers  under  Diocletian  for  seven  days,  not  yeai-s ;  he  is 
imprisoned,  and  a  heavy  atone  placed  on  his  breast ;  he  is  broken 
on  the  wheel,  and  thrown  into  a  pit  with  quicklime,  whence  on 
the  third  day  he  rises  unhui-t.  Spiked  boots  are  then  put  on 
his  feet,  and  he  is  beaten  with  i*ods  and  with  ox-tendons ;  twice 
he  drinks  poison,  which  bad  been  prepared  by  the  magician 
Athanasius,  but  which  pi'ovcs  ineffectual.  Ho  raises  a  corpse 
to  life,  and  converts  the  i-esuscitated,  together  with  Athanasius, 
the  Empress  Alexandra,  and  sundry  othera  When  brought  by 
Diocletian  into  a  temple  he  overturns  the  idols  by  a  word,  and 
the  eniperor  condemns  him  to  death.  A  version  essentially 
the  same  as  the  above,  but  with  some  omissions,  is  found  in 
Greek  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  It  is  stated  tliat  no 
manuscripts  of  these  stikhi  have  been  found,  and  that  it  has 
only  been  written  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  singers  in 
comparatively  recent  times. 

Of  less  serious  tone  and  tendency  than  the  stikhi  or  canticles, 
yet  still  containing  a  didactic  or  moral  element,  the  "  Narodnuia 
Legendui,"  or  popular  prose  legends,  were  like  them  founded 
on  apocryphal  literatm-e.  In  these  i-eligious  skazki  often  little 
remains  but  the  name  of  the  hero  or  the  outline  of  the  chief 
event,  while  all  the  rest  is  an  invention  of  the  popular  fancy.+ 

Numbers  of  short  "  laughter- raising  "  stories  which  had 
circulated  amongst  the  bourgeois  classes  of  the  West  found 
their  way  through  Polish  channels  into  Russia,  such  as  the 
widow  who  obeyed  her  husband's  dying  behest  to  sell  their 
cow,  and  make  an  offering  of  the  price  for  the  good  of  his 
Boul,  by  selling  the  animal  for  a  halfpenny,  but  coupling  with 

*  Afaoaeief,  "  Narodnuia  Legendui,"  1860. 
f  Puip4ii,  "  NsrodDuia  Legeadiu,"  in  tbe  Savremnienili,  1S6G,  torn,  t^gy. 
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bargain  the  sale  of  her  cat  for  four  pieces  of  gold.     Such 

luedoUo,    largely,    of    course,  derived  indirectly  from  the 

\bliaitx  oftfu   lost   their  sprightly  character  for  the   more 

ibrp  or  mournful  colouring  which  ao  deeply  tinges  Kussian 

iratnre,  and  generally  undenveiit  cliaracteristic  modification. 

Titos  the  villain  of  tlie  tableau  who  gets  inside  Hca^-un  by 

■tratagetn,  and   etays   there   by   argument,   is   a  toper   who 

talks  down  the  several  saints  charged  to  Rxpel  him,  and  whose 

Umgaes,  as  he  tells  them,  are  used  only  to  set  down  the  sober, 

but  are  quite  unequal  to  cope  with  a  tippler's.     A  story  so 

eoDtrary    in    tendency    to   the   usual  hoi'tatory    tales,    was 

nntoraUy  regarded  with  an  ill-eye,  and  was  placed  together 

with  the  story  of  Akir  on  the  index  of  dangerous  writings. 

The  fitBt  attempt  at  original  fiction  appears  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  shows  two  strongly  marked  tendencies, 
eooditioncd  by  the  general  inclination  of  mankind  to  look 
opon  every  phenomenon  from  two  opposite  points  of  view,  the 
pathetic  and  the  humorous.  Tliis  duality  of  impression  espe- 
daUy  prevailed  amongst  the  best  Russians  of  the  siiventconth 
eentary,  and  it  ia  then,  accordingly,  we  firBt  meet  with  facetious 
Mtin>  ridiculing  reality  and  its  shortcomings  in  the  secular 
novel  which  now  began  to  pourtray  contemporary  life,  but 
had  prvWoualy  l>ecn  precluded  from  development  by  the 
predoaninance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  elder  literature. 
Hit!  nnly  production  of  the  kind  in  question  wliich  appeared 
the  sesenteenth  century  is  the  history  of  the  Russian 
itloman,  Fmle  Skobyeev. 
The  hero  of  this  curious  story  is  the  cunning  intriguer, 
Fbrol  Sltoliyeev,  a  poor  nobleman  of  Novgorod.  Annoushka, 
tho  daughter  of  the  rich  Boyar  Nastehokin,  had  told  her 
to  ask  several  daughters  of  uoblemen  to  spend  the 
with  her.  Phrol  Skobyeev  happens  to  meet  the 
nnnc  and  bribcii  her  to  include  his  sister  in  the  invitation. 
Tlw  latter  obtains  permission  to  bring  an  acquaintance  who  is 
no  other  than  her  own  brother  disguised  in  female  attire. 
TIm  norso  again  brilo.-d  promotes  a  meiting  between  Skobyeev 
■ad  her  ebarge.  When  Annonshka  learns  who  her  visitor 
nally  18  she  is  frightimed,  but  is  reconciled  to  him,  and  defends 
bin  against  the  blame  of  tho  nurse,  concealed  him  in  the 
hmmm  lor  tiureo  di^rs,  and  then  dismiseed  Iiim  with  a  ^ft  of 


300  roubles.  All  thia  takes  places  in  the  property 
Nastcliokin  at  Novgoi'od.  He  and  his  wife  arc  at  Moecovr, 
where,  meanwhile,  suitorB  for  the  hand  of  their  daughter  come 
forward.  Accordingly  Annouslika  is  bidden  to  Moscow.  A 
sister  of  Nastehokin's — a  nun — begs  that  her  neice  may  visit 
her,  and  promises  to  send  a  carnage  to  bring  her.  Annoushka 
at  once  acquaints  Skobyeev  ^vith  her  aunt's  intention,  and 
he  borrows  a  carriage  from  his  friend  Lovchikof  in 
order  as  he  tells  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  betrothed, 
makes  the  coachman  drunk,  assumes  his  clothes,  and  drives 
to  Nastehokin's  house,  as  if  sent  by  his  sister,  the  nun.  He 
drives  her  oif  in  the  caniage,  and  they  ai-e  secretly  married. 
At  length  Naatchokin  learns  that  his  daughter  is  not,  aa  he 
supposed,  with  her  aunt,  and  sets  enquiries  on  foot.  Nastchokin 
now  threatens  Lovchikof  that  he  will  implicate  him,  as  he  had 
lent  his  carriage,  unless  he  intercedes  for  him,  which  Lovchikof 
feels  conati-ained  to  promise  he  will  do.  It  is  accoi-dingly 
concerted  that  Skobyeev  shall  publicly  ask  forgiveness  of  hia 
father-in-law,  who,  upon  learning  what  has  become  of  hia 
daughter,  is  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  resolves  to  denounce 
Skobyeev.  Eventually  cooler  counsel  prevails  with  him,  anger 
gives  place  to  chagrin.and  hesends  to  enquire  after  hisdaughter'a 
health.  Skobyeev  enjoins  Annoushka  to  simulate  illness,  tella 
the  messenger  that  her  parents'  anger  and  reproaches  have 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  her  only  hope  is  in 
their  immediate  blessing,  They  at  once  comply,  and  back  the 
blessing  with  a  substantial  store  of  good  things,  the  burden  of 
six  horses.  Subsequently  reconciliation  was  completed,  and 
Skobyeev,  upon  Nastehokin's  death,  inherits  his  vast  wealth. 
The  calm  recital  of  Skobyeev'a  rogueries,  devoid  of  any  idealism, 
actuated  only  by  the  moat  material  motives,  reminds  one  rather 
of  the  picturesque  novels  of  Spain,  and  contrasts  with  tha 
romances  of  chivaliy.* 

Indigenous  as  we  have  seen  the  raw  material  of  eariief 
Russian  iictton  to  be,  it  has  upon  adoption  been  invested  with 
a  strong  Slavonic  character  and  local  colour.     These  were  not 

*  With  the  story  of  Skobyeev  may  be  raabed  the  ' '  UiBtoriea  of  the  ftoasiMi 
SBilor,  Vasiily  Koriotsky,"  and  of  "  The  Brave  Russian  Cavalier  Alexander," 
which,  however,  appeared  at  a  later  poriod, 

TbobiatoTj  of  "Frol  Skobyeev"  waa  re-cnat  by  I.  Novikof,  under  the  titla 
of  "  Tbe  adv^nturta  of  Ivaa  Toatinay,"  pubUahed  with  other  tales  in  1785-0, 
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direct  or  servile  imitationfl  of  foreign  products — on  the 
eontiBiy,  the  importations  were  in  most  cases  so  modified  and 
disgiiiaed  that  it  has  required  all  the  erudition  of  modem 
adiolarB  to  trace  them  to  their  sources.  In  the  seventeenth 
eentmy,  however,  this  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  though  the 
popular  native  stories  still  continued  to  please  the  lower 
fhsHen,  and  even  to  some  extent  to  stimulate  recasts  or  similar 
productions,  translations  from  the  romances  and  fictions  of 
nanoe  and  other  countries  were  freely  made,  and  became  the 
model  for  direct  and  generally  very  feeble  imitations  which 
ruled  the  fashicm  of  the  tima  But  we  could  not  pursue  the 
salgect  farther  without  exceeding  the  restricted  space  in 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to.  give  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  earlier  legends  and  tales  of  Russia,  and,  indeed,  we 
have  reached  the  halting  point  between  the  old  and  the 
modem  Ruasian  literature.  If  the  old  "folk-tales"  strongly 
reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  race,  the  modem  Russian 
fitemtore  of  fiction,  as  we  may  hope,  on  some  future  occasion 
to  show,  18  still  more,  the  truest  expression  of  the  nation's 
wmts  and  aspirations. 

H.  Wilson. 


PREVENTION     OF    CRUELTY 
TO    CHILDREN. 


IN  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  there  has  sprung  up  an 
inatitution  on  behalf  of   children  under  the  somewhat 
startling,  and  almost  self-condemnatory  title,  "  Tlie  National. 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  for  tl 
purpose   of   discovering  those  sufferings   and   sorrowings 
children  whicli  are  needless  and  wilfully  inflicted  upon  thei 
by  adults,  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  them. 

The  published  and  authenticated  results  of  the  beginninf 
of  its  work  are  of  such  a  serious  nature,  and  of  such  serioi 
proportion,  as  to  alarm  at  least  those  of  us  who  regard  tin 
condition  of   the  home  life  of  people  as  eclipsing  all  othi 
matters  of  interest  to  a  nation,  and  more  especially  to  tJie 
Church.     Some  years  of  the  work  of  that  Society  has  passed 
so  severe  a  judgment  upon  certain  phases  of  that  life  that 
Parliament    has    pas-sed,    and    is  now    passing,    measui-es    to 
strengthen  its  hanils.    The  police  authorities,  both  of  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Metropolis,  and  of  Buhhn,  Belfast,  and  Cork, 
and  of  almast  everywhere  where  its  agencies  are  at   worfc 
have  welcomed  it;  and  judicial  opinion  fi-om  the  Petty  Sessioi 
Court  to  the  Assize  has  recognised  it  as  an  essential  to  natioi 
well -being. 

Before  putting  the  case  of  the  society,  I  will  add  what  is  of 
pai-amount   importance   to  Catholics,  viz.,   that  its  principles 
and   its  procedure   have  now   the   approval   of   the  high< 
[authorities  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  the  Bishops 
Salford,  Nottingham,  Piymoutli,  Portsmouth,  and  Southwarl 
I  are  amongst  its  suhscribera  and  active  supporters. 

In  thi?  disposal  of  such  children  as  may  have  to  be  taki 
from   hopelessly  dissipated  and  vicious  parents  it  has  boi 
itself   by  the  sta.tute  it  has  passed  (52  and  53  Vic,  thap.  44] 
to  give  all  Catholic  children  to  Catholic  custody. 

"  In   detei-mining  on  the  person  to  whom  the  child  shall 
*'so  committeii,  the  court  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  th) 
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rdigiooa  perffuaaion  to  which  the  child  belongs,  and  shall,  if 
'possible,  seliwt  a  person  of  the  same  religious  persuasion. 
'  And  Huch  religious  persuafiion  shall  be  specified  In  the  order  ; 
"  lui'l  in  any  case  where  the  child  has  been  placed  pursuant  to 
'any  euch  order  nHth  a  person  not  of  the  same  religious 
'pemuution  as  that  to  which  the  child  belongs,  the  couH 
'dtall.  on  the  application  of  any  person  in  that  behalf,  and  on 
'ita  appearing  tliat  a  fit  pei-son  of  the  same  religious 
'pcnnuuion  is  willing  to  nndei-take  the  charge,  make  an  order 
"  to  secnre  his  being  placed  witli  a  pei-son  of  the  same  religious 


The  principle  on  which  it  determines  a  Catholic  child  is  the 
Church  iu  which  it  was  baptised.    Though  this  should  involve 
much  trouble  to  find,  it  takes  the  trouble ;  and  though  in  the 
R«ult  il  hati  to  take  the  child  from  what  is  at  the  time  Pro- 
testant custQ<]^',  it  takes  it  from  Protestant  custody.    It  allows 
00  Aid  Cuniiiiittee,  not  ita  most  reiuote,  to  be  a  Protestant 
Committee,  nor  to  be  opened  with  Protestant  prayer.     By  ita 
eonstitation,  which  every  committee  has  formally  to  accept 
I    Wore  it  in  incorporated  as  one  of  the  Society's  branches,  it 
P  lbr4>KU   anything    to   be   done    "  which   is  contrary    to   the 
f  principles  of  any  particular  religious  persuasions."     Protes- 
l^ntH,  Catholics  and  Jews  arc  all  upon  an  equal  footing  in  ita 
■  oommittees,  ajid  their  activities.     At  its  shelter,  where  tem- 
rporart'  roof  and  food  are  given  to  children  pending  trials  and 
■daring  their   wrong  doers'  impiisonment,   Catliolic   children 
rpTBciiitK  the  rites  of  their  Church.     Their  bed-time  prayer  is  a 
■Catholir   prayer   froui   the    Catholic    Catechism.     They    are 
Hhiktm  to  Moms  by  a  Sister  or  other  person  appointed  by  the 
Boeal  IVient.     Cruelty  is  that  with  which  the  Society  deals, 
^■Yvr^tliing  else  is  loft  to  the  Churcli,  to  which  the  victims  of 
Bt  lielong,  and  for  seven  yeara  in  partly  Catholic  London,  and 
Bdt   thrt-v   in   miunly   Catholic   Dublin,   for  four   in   largely 
Kktholic  Preston  (I^ancashire)  and  for  varying  periods  in  sixty 
Ktlirr  cvntnw  of  population  in  England  and  Ireland  (including 
■Cork  and  Belfast),  Catholic  and  Protestant  work  aide  by  side, 
Brith  complete-  satiHfactioD,  alike  with  the  adopted  priiiciplee, 
Knd  with  the  active  policy  by  which  they  are  all  governed. 
^■Iwt  this  IH  thu  untvefiwl  experience  haa  its  reason  in  the  fact 
Hh^  Aid  Cominitteea  are  not  companies  of   perwna  loosely 
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OBBOciated  in  vii-tue  of  a  common  name,  doing  eimilar  sort  of 
work,  but  in  their  own  wajs,  and  as  best  they  can.  They  are 
bodies  of  persona  wlio  have  considered,  accepted,  and  tmited 
under  one  constitution,  having  both  local  and  national  and 
identical  methods — are  indeed  one  corporate  body,  having  a 
common  life  and  action  and  purse,  enforcing  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  children  according  to  their  rights  under  the  law. 

The  Society's  results  are  simply  appalling.  To  put  them 
briefly:  Since  its  formation  in  1884  it  has  dealt  with  15, 
complaints,  of  which  10,179  were  proved  to  be  true.  These 
cases  affected  the  welfare  of  34,168  children  Of  these  6,374 
were  warned  and  1,800  prosecuted,  of  which  1,540  were 
convicted-     The  cruelties  were— 

General  ill-treatment 2,203. 

Assaults            1,995. 

Neglect  and  starvation           ...         ...  7.636, 

Abandonment...         ...         ...         ...  434. 

Begging            ...         ...         .,.         ...  1,281. 

Exposure          ...         ...         ...         ...  810. 

Cruel  immorality        ...         ...         ...  720. 

Other  wrongs  ...         ...         ...         ...  867. 

In  8,691  cases,  warnings,  more  or  less  formal  and  stem  were 
given,  followed  by  supervision.  In  2,225  there  were  prosecu- 
tions, and  such  is  the  care  and  skill  of  the  Society  in  its  Court 
cases  that  92  per  cent,  of  this  terrible  tale  were  convicted. 
The  total  period  of  imprisonment  inflicted  was  376  years,  the 
amount  of  tines,  £567.  These  terrible  figures  are  of  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  cruelties  took 
place,  they  become  still  more  significant.  Aa  regards  the  size 
uf  families  in  which  cruelties  have  been  dealt  with,  the  analysiR 
of  the  10,169  cases  of  the  last  two  years  shows  : 

Families  with  2  children  in,  or  less     ...     2,579. 

,.3  „         , 6,025. 

„       4         1,205. 
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Thi.'  avomge  number  of  children  in  the  families  of  the  cruel 
ID  thaw  10,000  caaca  is  278. 

As  to  wages,  there  were  only  396  cases  in  which  these  were 

below  30s.  a  week.     In  upwards  of  3,000  cases  the  niiniinum 

•ctnal  wage  was  27s.  6<i,  which,  but  for  many  men  curing  only 

I  earn  ftioogh  for  their  own  wants,  might  have  been  doubled. 

ThA  caaes  have  included  the  children  of  the  drunkard;  of 

the  devil-may-care  and  idle ;  of  the  married  and  estranged;  the 

Duurivd  and  unfaithful  aud  of  the  unmarried  ;  of  the  dead  ;  of 

the  tramp  ;  of  the  better  and  gamblers ;  of  the  speculator  in 

diild-lif«  insurance;  of  the  advertising  child  slaughterer  known 

m  baby  farmers ;  of  the  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  of  the 

fXDCptional  class  which  is  cruel  without  any  reason  but  that  it 

■  an  implatrable  hatred  of  helplessness. 

None  of  theme  cloHses  would  furnish   portrait   models  for 

Cbam^K^r    of   Horrors— not    even    the   professional  baby 

iterer.      Tliey  range  from  people  of  the  ordinary  face  to 

rhat  IE  tumally  regarded  as  sweetly  celestial. 

The   victims   ai-e   too   helpleas   to  put  "  type "  into  their 

letnies'  countenances.     Besides,  to  those  who  mortally  hurt  a 

lid    ilH    life   >ir  death    is  in  mont  casoH  little  more  than  an 

itatjng  fly 'a       It   is   not   even  always   so   much   as  that. 

''onml  Ifuilty    of  starving  her  motherle-ss  baby  sister  to  death, 

iictually  pleaded  as  her  defence,  "  My  mother  did  not 

aft*r  iii'j  child,  theri-fore  I  diil  not  look  afti'r  Iters." 

The  only  per«oii  in   the  mind  of  the  torturer  of  the  child 

WW,  if  onylmily.  not  the  child,  but  the  child's  deail  mother. 

motive  of  cj-uelly  isof  the  cruel  person's  own  self-loathing.    I 

dmnkon  cook,  who  at  every  opportimity  struck  tl\e  child 

<iaght  not  to  have  had  with  sticks,  )xx)ts,  pans,  antl  on  one 

with  B  carving  kniff,  cutting  open  her  aim.  and  Uien 

to  allow  even  the  child  herself  to  bind  it  up,  gave  as 

rewion   for   it  all,  "I  can't  U-ar  the  sight  of  her." 

ly  speaking,  thi-  faults  with  which  children  are  creditod 

cnic)  pMjple  are  the  illusions  of  Wl  minds.     Hating  the 

III  haU'fnl  things  are  seen  in  it.     The  devil  in  ihem,  sees  a   1 

the  rhiiii. 

Speaking    with  experience  of    12,000  ehildi-en's  cases  it  is 
imivunfftlly  true  that  the  more  innocent  and  simple  the 
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child  is — the  better  looking-gla»t  does  it  make  for  its  hateta 
to  see  their  own  black  villaiiy  in. 

As  regai-ds  cases  of  savagery,  especially  of  persistent  savagery, 
the  real  root  of  their  savagery  is  mainly  two-fold ;  it  is,  first, 
a  sullen  ill-conditioned  disposition,  and,  secondly,  a  cowardice 
which  limits  its  gratification  to  unresisting  and  helpleas  thingB, 
Men  become  addicted  to  cruelty,  as  they  become  addicted  to 
drink  and  gambling.  It  is  a  vile  pleasure,  in  which  they 
indulge,  some  occasionally,  some  persistently,  making  theii 
homes  into  little  hells.  In  some  cases  drink,  trouble,  and  mora 
or  less  of  provocation  and  the  like  may  temporarily  and 
grievously  aggravate  its  expression  ;  but  these  things  ai-e 
its  real  cause,  and  with  its  worst  and  most  chronic  forms  they 
are  not  even  associated.  As  regards  the  larger  numlici'  of  c 
of  passive  and  deliberate  neglect,  resulting  in  starvation, 
idleness,  drunkenness,  and  avarice ;  In  one  year  of  these  ci 
1,298  of  the  victims  were  found  to  be  insured  for  a  giwis  amn 
of  £6,019,  being  an  average  of  £4  128.  8d.  per  child.  So  many 
were  aiimitted  by  the  culprits  to  be  insured.  It  is  niorally 
ceilain  that  many  moi-e  weie  so,  where  insurance  was  denied 
fixjin  motives  of  shame  or  of  si,'lf -protection. 

If  one  asks  how  it  is  that  the  Society  has  iliscovered  ^fitq 
so  wholly  hidden  and  unsuspected  till  it  came  into  pxistenct 
the  answer  ia  simple  and  plain.  The  reason  is  thi-eefold 
Until  the  Society  created  one.  there  was  no  agency  to  deal  witi 
children's  cases.  The  police  went  thmugh  the  str&cts  with  a 
eye  for  the  offences  committed  in  the  streets ;  but  oflTenw 
against  children  were  committed  in  the  house,  at  the  table,  i 
the  sick  ixxnu.  Though  the  effect  of  the  crime  might  find  ii 
way  into  the  street,  to  the  hospital,  to  the  coroner's  jury,  th» 
crime,  the  act  producing  what  went  there  was  aurix>unded  with,* 
all  the  privacy  and  secrecy  of  the  home,  and  not  one  step  wers: 
the  police  allowed  to  take  to  get  at  it  until  someone  had  L«ud 
an  information  at  the  police  station,  Mr.  Justice  Field  i-ocentlj 
finding,  in  n  ease  of  manslaughter  ln-onght  bi-foii^  him,  that 
good-heai*tt'd  constable  had  been  acting  as  an  ordinary  ma 
not  within  his  limits  as  a  policeman,  an<l  that  he  had  initiati 
it,  dismissed  the  case,  remarking  that  in  the  getting  of  it  up 
great  constitutional  principle  had  bci>n  violattil.  Thit  jioUi 
mnsi  not  take  any  proceedings  save  u^u  »  cow^laint  of 
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^ktnon  dtJzeD,  or  with  regard  to  an  offenov  which  he  himself 
^ptMitit  ooiiunitted.  Bat  that  excludes  all  bedroom  and  indoor 
^■bcM  a^Qst  children.  Babies  cannot  lay  infonimtion;  and 
^■iUreji,  not  babies,  do  not.  Besides,  were  tJie  child  able  to 
^■lout  ftnd  it  was  dittposed  to  make  complaint,  and  did  it  dare 
^■doHO,  the  very  lost  man  who  would  be  thought  of  to  tell  its 
HncgiT  and  pain  to  would  be  a  policeman, 
^k  A^n,  tiiough  it  is  tnie  that  sufficient  liberty  for  the  work 
^B  fiiKling  these  crimes  out  was  possessed  by  ordinary  citizens 
^■rvuiotiK  antl  obvious  reasons  they  were  not  6tte<)  fur  it  A 
^bcblaur  of  throe  ]ocked-up  children,  whose  loud  eryings  had 
^■dmdKi]  to  moans,  Uieir  moans  to  silence,  when  ii.skiKl  why  he 
^Hd  nuL  break  open  the  door  or  at  least  give  infonnation  to  the 
^■ptWitivn,  gave  ■•xprussion  to  one  of  their  reastms,  "  I  finds  it 
Hnt  b)  minil  my  own  buaineas,"  That  ia  how  things  appear 
^■theiniudii  of  slirewd  practical  people.  Besides,  in  many 
^HBN  tlioee  who  know  of  what  went  on  next  door  were  possibly 
^■Bi([  thing!!  a«  bad  themselves,  and  as  "evil  couimunicationfl 
^■nipl  gDo>]  ninntiers"  and  confirm  bad  ones,  it  came  to  pass 
HmI  in  ~  haliitationa  of  ciiielty  "  neighbours  h&d  neitlicr  Lho 
^■Dtiro  nor  the  disposition  to  interfere.  In  such  cases  they 
^Hiid  the  KuSering  child,  and  no  one  so  far  can  impute  blame 
H|tbvm.  It  was  no  more  their  business  to  interfere  than  any- 
^■ly  eUe's. 

^Bpnci;  mm-e,  those  people  who  had  the  disposition  to  act  liad 

^Bbhcr  the  knowledge  nor  the  training  necessary  to  do  so.  To 

^BKttiil  for  the  work  a  man  muttt  have  a  |>articular  and  fixed 

^Bitof  mind.     Going  his  way  through  the  streetn.   the  eye 

^^^^Biee08toiu<Ml  to  look  not  at  shops  and  cari-iages  and 

^^^^^BBt  children.     The  heart  must  delight  in  the  joys  of 

^^^^Bvith  marbles  ami  skipping  rope,  and  feel  ruulneMS  and 

-I'liinitthe  flight  of  the  child  who  is  limp  uml  weary  and  sad 

HhI  lifolrMt  |rx>kiiig.     The  tendency  of  tlie   Ixitanist  going  to 

tlM<  SeM  is  to  Mw  its  flowent,  and  tlie  enttjuiologist  its  insects. 

So  joing  thrwigli  tlte  world  the  children's  man  nnwt  tux  its 

tMdn-d,  anil  setting  tlie  iniimrabli-  among  them    his  %-ocatioa 

aM  he  U>  OM!  his  judgment  on  tliem,  U>  leani   what   is   to  be 

'(«mt  as  to  the  caOMi  of  tlu-ir  miwry.     To  ilo  Uiis.  iiiiich  time 

wltact  \*  rwjuirwl  of  him.     He  muirt  U-  able  U>  .-u-e  through 

tiHooir  traj;,  iwi  to  nMkv  A  <Jumb  child  siKrlkk— t(iT  a  ^TU^^ 
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ened,  ill-used  child  is  a  dumb  cliild,  and  its  home  is  the  i 
place  of  its  owner.  It  ie  because  the  society  has  met  theae 
conditions  of  discovery  of  cruelties  to  children  that  it  has  die- 
covered  them.  It  was  liecause  it  was  assumed  that  agenciei 
which  appeared  to  be  sufficient  were  actually  sufficient  I 
cruelties  existed  and  were  undetected  and  unchecketi  Thei 
waa  no  just  estimate  of  the  relations  which  existed  betwe« 
what  hafi  to  be  done  in  the  case  and  the  police,  the  neighbour 
and  the  ordinary  citizen. 

LimitatioiiH  still  further  existed  in  the  state  of  the  law  a 
regards  the  most  elementary  and  vital  duties  of  parents  ti 
their  children.  To  prevent  misconception  let  there  be  i 
mistake  as  to  what  the  Society  sought  in  this  matter,  prope 
parental  discipline  the  Society  would  by  all  means  in  il 
power  uphold.  It  never  interferes  with,  much  less  doefl  i 
prosecute  mere  parental  indiscretions,  nor  anj'  painful  aiu 
hasty  acts,  even  to  the  breaking  of  &  limb,  where  there  ii 
abundant,  genuine,  and  whole-hearted  regi'et.  These 
never  pi-oaecuted.  Only  where  there  is  absolute  callousness  o 
contempt  and  hatred  of  a  child,  where  the  pains  and  injurle 
inflicted  on  it  are  matters  of  utter  difference,  does  it  recow 
the  punishments  of  the  law  aa  Iwth  wise  and  necessary. 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  chastisement  the  law  pi-ote 
parents :  nor  does  the  action  of  the  Society  afford  the  smallee 
grounds  for  fear  that  this  neceasai-y  liberty  will  he  interferet 
with.  Its  war  is  against  domestic  ruffians  and  famine  n 
who  at  the  time  of  its  coming  into  existence  were  almoc 
wholly  a  law  to  themselves.  It  was  to  alter  that  condition  n 
things  that  the  Society  undertook  its  work. 

1 .  A  child  had  even  no  right  of  law  to  be  treated  reasonably^ 
nor  even  to  be  fed. 

2.  Before  a  child's  statement  could  be  evidence  it  had 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath,  which  was  not  possible  to 
young  child. 

3.  An    innocent    parent  (often  the  only  witness  of 
inflictions  of  a  child's  injm-ies)  could  not  give  evidence  on  il 

behalf  against  the  guilty  one. 


4,  CtilveM  it  had  money,  however  horribly  guilty  a  wretcli 
il*  parental  owner  might  be,  there  waa  no  authority  which 
a»l(i  Kivp  a  child  a  new  guoiiiian. 

5.  If  a  cliild  were  l>eing  tormented  in  its  owner's  house,  or 
luckit]  up  then;  to  pine,  neglected  and  alone,  though  in  a 
uiKuitT  likely  to  prove  fatal,  it  waa  in  nolxidy's  power  to  give 
■authority  to  get  at  it  and  rescue  it. 

fi.  Information  had  to  he  laid  on  ita  behalf.     It  could  not 

l»y  it  itaelf,  it  waa  nolxxly's  Inisineaa  to  lay  it. 

It  ii  now  two  yeaiti  since  all  this  was  so. 

By  changes  made  in  the  standing  of  children  and  their  ca^es 

in  conrtK  a  mighty  lever  has  been  given  with  which  to  uplift 

tlu^seawof  parental  responsibility.     But  public  sentiment  is 

»iow  to  come  abrtiaat  of  the  law.  The  doctrine  that  all  parents 

mi^t  he  trusted  to  do  what  was  natural  and  right— no  longer 

ftitHoetrine  of  the  Statute  Book — is  still  the  doctrine  of  the 

'■•-'-!■■!      Rejoicing  that  the  legal  rights  of  a  dog  are  secured, 

:•  ^lill   contended  that  the  legal  rights  of  a  child  scarcely 

'  tirt.     Ixiud  as  to  "  the  rights  of  parents,"  it  utters  scarcely  a 

"ocd  on  the  equal  riglits  of  cliildren.     With  the  popular  and 

UKKensical  maxim,  "  The  Euglishman's  house  is  his  castle,"  it 

etically  bant  the  door  of  the  veriest  wretches'  hovel  against 

In  itM  creed  the  basest  dens  of   infamy  should   be 

uigiJy  without  the  reach  of  Parliament  or  the  Crown.  This 

■ot   ttK  funtiment  as  regards  any  offence  against  property, 

is  so  as  regards  all   offences   against  children.      Much 

BJhility   for  the  sufferings  of  children  lay,  and  still  lies, 

r.tlieae  extravagant  national  sentiments  as  to  parental  and 

Itouwtvnl-peycrs'  rights.     With   these  the  nation  washes  its 

ImumIh  of  ail  responsibility  for  whatever  the  home  consequences 

nwy  (lE  of  pareatol  and  rentpayers'  spite  and  callousnetis  and 

dwpatian. 

In  that  measure  of  change  in  these  respects  which  the 
Soeitty  has  wrought  (and  is  still  working)  is  the  bottom  reason 
for  the  unwelcome  discoveries  it  has  made,  but  primarily  they 
axB  tlun  to  tbo  Statute  which  it  passed  in  1889,  known 
popuUHy  as  the  "Children's  Charter,"  which  legally  entitles 
cfaOdren  to  be  clothed  and  fed  and  properly  treated;  to 
1  into  courti^:  to  the  protection  of  the  evidence  of  mi 
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innocent  parent;  to  limited  hours  of  labour;  to  new  guari 
ship  when  that  ia  necessary  for  their  welfare;  and  to  ( 
great  benefits  never  posaesaed  before;  and  to  the  admi 
co-operation  of  the  police. 

To  what  extent  the  absolute  trusting  in  all  parents  to  d 
their  children  what  was  right  and  natural,  and  to  them 
been  wise  is  seen  in  the  immediate  effects  of  making  par 
starving  and  ill-treating  illegal.      The   following  in  a  ' 
ahowing  cruelty  dealt  with  by  the  Society  in  the  year  6 
and  the  year  aftfr  the  passing  of  the  Society's  Act: — 

Cruelty  to  childi-en  dealt  with  in  1888-9   and  1889-J 

Iwslra  MonChs  befon. 

TwBlreMcmthoA 

August  list,  ISSa. 

SeptODbsi   III.  188 

Children  involved 
Offenders 
Oftenders  warned 
Offenders  pi-osecuted 
Percentage  of  conv'tns 

869 
453 
270 

US 
77-42 

10,522 
4.066 
2,423 
857 
90-89 

The  effects  pi'oduced  by  the  Act  are  atill  increasing  i 
same  direction.    It  is  only  beginning  to  confer  on  childre 
rights  of  citizens,  but  it  is  doing  it  at  the  rate  of  20,0 
year. 

As  regards  Ireland   it   is   scarcely   touched   yet;   but 
ollowiug  figures  of  what  has  lieen  found  in  those  BUiall  i 
which  for  short  periods  have  a  society's  officer  workii 
them  show  tliat,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  three  kingdoms,  ' 
are  needle.'jsly  suffering  children  even  in  Ireland  whose  v 
are  not  heard  in  the  street. 

Table  showing  the  results  of  the  Society's  work  in  In 
since  the  formation  of  its  three  Aid  Committees — (one  in 
ast  at  work  six  months;  one  in  Cork  at  work  nine  mo 
uid  one  in  Dublin  at  work  two  years  and  a  half)r-'^H 
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The  folly,  may  we  not  say  the  wickednesB,  of  the  old  b 
of  things  is  now  made  clear  and  certain. 

But  \a>  undenttaud  this  point  fully  an  important  considerati<N 
must  be  applied  to  these  figures.  They  are  of  cruelties  fotuu 
in  but  one-fifth  of  the  land.  In  four-fifths  of  it  the  Statute  ii 
as  yet  in  little  more  than  law  volumes.  There  is  no  Children'i 
Man  to  enforce  it,  and  where  that  is  so,  crimes  against  childrM 
so  far  as  atatistics  of  what  is  discovered  are  concerned,  is  non 
existent.  With  the  same  agency  for  children  to  population 
everywhere  the  figures  would  have  arisen  from  before  the  Ac*^ 
4,395  to  after  it  52,610.  Granting  the  general  similarity  o 
the  conduct  of  evil-hearted  people  in  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  is  it  not  clear  that  those  who  preserve  the  arbitrary 
plausible  and  self-complacent  delusion  that  our  civilisation  hai 
no  cruelty  to  children  in  it,  and  who,  either  by  opposition  o 
indifference,  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  Society's  agenciei 
are  responsible  for  the  public's  continued  ignorance  and  of  thi 
brutes'  continued  practice  of  it  in  their  own  particuls 
neighbourhood.  Crimea  committed  against  children  there  a 
partially  at  least,  theirs. 

Remembering  what  are  the  discovered  facts  of  that  cruelty 
diacovered  in  wide  areas,  including  town  and  country  almost 
equally,  in  manufacturing  and  agricultmal  districts,  in  higji 
life  and  low,  no  man  ought  to  treat  even  such  merely  possibli 
responsibility  lightly.  Neither  the  highest  place  in  the  rank 
of  manhood,  nor  in  that  of  citizenship,  nor  that  of  Christianity 
can  belong  to  him  who  does  not  regard  it  with  the  f 
anxiety  and  pain.  For  in  the  light  of  what  has  becom 
known,  what  is  that  pos-sibility  1  Most  of  the  ^-ictinia  hav< 
been  young ;  many  were  babies,  made  Iiaiiitually  to  feel  thi 
faintness  of  famine,  the  oppression  of  hatied,  and  scarifyinj 
and  curses,  with  blows  and  kicks,  and  floggings  with 
oppressors'  straps,  pokers,  ropes,  boots,  chaira,  kettles,  uU 
frying  pans ;  diggings  into  with  prongs  of  fork  ajid  bla<" 
of  knife ;  putting  mustard  oil  into  wounds ;  hanging  i 
by  the  neck  by  a  slip  strap  to  a  hook  in  the  kitchen  ceilin| 
until  black  in  the  face  and  unconscious;  thrusting  a  poke 
redhot  through  the  closed  lips  into  the  mouth,  burning  lipl 
tongue  and  under  the  tongue ;  putting  bare  tittle  thighs  on  t« 
of  hot  ironing  stove ;  making  child  grasp  redhot  poker ; 


g  villi  a  poker  on  the  head,  making,  as  the  docbor  called  it 
r  luTuaea"  completely  round  it;  throwing  sick  child 
oul  of  the  window,  breaking  ann  and  leg;  deliberately  taking 
(iff  ortrnfurtiiig  plaster  cast  put  on  to  little  cripple  at  hospital, 
swiwhii^  it.  throwing  it  under  the  bed,  and  leaving  the  puny 
trMan  to  piiie  in  pain  again  day  and  night ;  fixing  big  jawa 
•J  twjth  in  the  fat  of  the  thigh  while  child  under  bed  for  re- 
fugv.  'inigging  it  oat,  standing  up  with  it,  and  shaking  it  "  as 
*  Jo-j  s>iak(«  u  rat ; "  flinging  a  baby  across  a  room  at  a  wall ; 
iniiutraiog  for  half  an  hour  naked  in  freezing  tank,  out  of 
•looR;  lying  nake<),  to  post  in  the  yard,  in  the  night ;  putting 
in  J'*ni  for  two  hours  tied  in  chair,  child  with  bronchitis ;  de- 
Itfjemiwly  taking  off  splints  newly  put  upon  bi-oken  leg,  and 
rf  wubmnesH,  making  child  go  about  so ;  sending  chilil  about 
librokou  arm,  of  malice  to  it;  and  ciniel  starvations  when 
'DVSa  plenty,  and  Juipniwnment  In  attics  and  coal  (.'dial's 
rithout  so  much  as  a  di-op  of  watei-.  And  must  rif 
B  scarcely  known  to  the  neighbours,  and  wholly 
I  to  thoae  going  as  "  visitora"  by  the  little  victims' 

it-ncv  of  no  one  can  be  void  of  i^eproach  for  these 

1,  mitil  (-very  effort  liaa  bt*n  made  to  apply  such  ti'st  to 

1  to»Ti  luiii  country,  as  have  elsewhere  brought  sucli 

t^iupfal,  abominable,  incredible  things  to  light.     His  justitica- 

tino   fur  not  making  such  an  effort,— "No  cruelty  hen-" — 

B  l<een  thi*  crj*  of  leading  persons  in  every  single  place  from 

»  ifaeae  awful  facts  and  figures  alwve  have  been  gathered. 

!i  pereous  were   milled  by  the  suiwrficial  aspect  of  tilings, 

I  now  owa  it. 

Onuit<r<l  that  in  particular  localities  spitefulness  and 
dnink*>niiCHs  tinil  avance  may  vary  in  both 
lutlty  and  ({uality,  yet  the  average  of  these  things  in  every 
ID.0UO  of  the  [Kipulation — the  proportion  appointed  to  a 
i«ty's  iuHpt-ctor — is  much  the  sanii'.  In  thin  fact  lies  the 
"  a  of  the  Society's  mission  to  the  whole  land,  and  its 
}  the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.  Sui-ely  the  duty  of 
,  and,  alx»ve  all.  of  every  Christian  is  to  set*  that 
[pU'^ne.m  of  childhood,  is  not  added  the  pain  of 
H  hanger,  and  the  tcara  of  tyranny  and  injustice. 

Benjamin  Waikih. 
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STUDENTS  of  history  in  the  present  day  posHesa  many 
advantages  that  were  denied  to  their  predecessors;  not 
only  is  this  ti'ue  from  the  fact  that  many  chronicleB  and  others 
historical  manuscripts  have  been  printed,  which  in  the  days  (^ 
Dr.  Lingard  and  Bisliop  Milner  existed  only  in  manuscripts 
but  record-oflEces  and  other  depoaitories  of  manuscripts  havT 
been  thrown  open  in  most  Em-opean  countries,  and  in  manj^ 
instances  their  contents  have  been  accurately  callendai 
True  as  the  above  is  as  to  the  raw  materials  used  by  1 
political  historian,  it  is  still  more  true  as  to  those  thing) 
which  relate  to  the  social  and  domestic  history  of  the  people.  I 

It  is  lianlly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  scholars  of  til 
last  centui-y  wrote  as  If  they  did  not  know  that  their  ow 
forefathers  ever  had  a  history  apart  fi-om  that  of  kings  i 
parliaments,  A  fragment  of  Roman  pavement  or  a  funcra 
um  was  valued  then  as  much  as  It  is  now.  Anything 
however  ti'ivial,  which  threw  light  upon,  or  could  clain 
association  with,  the  heathen  Boman  Empire  was  felt  to  be  of 
undying  interest,  but  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
anyone,  except  perhaps  here  and  there  a  local  antiquary  of  the 
type  of  Francis  Blomefield,  the  industiious  Norfolk  historian, 
that  manners  and  thoughts,  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  medieeval 
ancestors,  were  worthy  of  at  least  as  much  minute  attention 
at)  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  legionaries,  or  the  ornaments  of  a 
Roman  lady  "a  toilet-table.  The  consequence  of  this  ne^ 
has  been  that  numberless  records  that  we  should  now  valui 
have  passed  away  beyond  recovery. 

There  is  a  claas  of  documents  of  especial  interest,  specimen^ 
of  which  must  at  one  time  have  existed  in  almost  every  parts 
through  the  land,  which  has  now  bi'come  very  rare.  We  alludj 
to  the  aceoimt  books  of  parish  churchwardens.  When  1 
office  of  churchwarden  was  first  established  in  thia  countrj 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  pi-obaldy  nearly  as  oM 
as  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Aa  siwn  ae  the  Kingdon 
of  God  bec&m&  a  settled  inatitution  eUurches  sprung  up  i 
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Many  were  doubtless  new  fabrics.     We  are  certain 
Lit  ill  Homo  instances  the  heathen  temples  were  adapted  to 
ybriistian  aae&     It  in  obWouu  that  these  buildings  and  the 
J  gruuntJs  whicli  surrounded  them  would  require  caie 
d  mpervieion.     The  needs  of  the  worshippers  were  by  no 
»  emiflavtl  to  the  fabric  itself,  and  the  God's-acre.     Vest- 
i,  books,  chalices,  candlesticks,  and  many  other  objcctti 
B  theu,  as  now.  requii-ed  for  use  in  the  services.     Thetie 
fr,  ol  course,  in  a  legal  sense  the  pi-operty  of  the  parish, 
A  llwfufon:  it  became  necessary  that  ccitain  pei'sons  nhould 
Ih  (f^iouilicd  to  take  chaise  of  them. 

When  light  dawns  upon  us  we  find  the  churchwarden  a 

nagniBed  institution.     There  were  usually  two  in  each  parish, 

Int  ttiia  was  by  no  means  the  universal  eustom.     In  some  Hniall 

rilUgw  but  ODo  »e«ma  to  have  been  chascn.     In  large  parishes, 

nude  up  of  several  hamlets,  their  number  was  sometimes  much 

.T>at«r-     Whet  her.  however,  they  were  few  or  many  they  wei-e 

-.•rmcaa   of  great   local   dignity  during  their  time  of  office, 

I'mring,  na  they  did,  not  only  the  priests'  advisers  in  the 

'  iripoml  mattei-s  relating  to  the  ehm*cha  services,  but  also  as 

i.,charging  many  functions  which  have  now  been  handed  over 

\-y  BOcetsSMVe  Acts  of  Parliament  to  more  modem  authorities. 

Tbero  WEHi  no  poor-laws  in  Catholic  times,  but  there  were  poor 

in  the  land  then  as  now,  and  it  was  one  part  of  the  church- 

n's  duty  Uj  se«  to  their  temporal  wants.     In  many  cases 

f  discbai^ged  the  functions  now  performed  by  the  surveyors 

ht  hi^wnys,  ami  we  find  them  sometimes  constituted  into 

■■of  the  revels,  paying  the  expenses  of  strolling  players 

an  to  amuse  Uic  rustics. 

e  know  chiurh  rates  in  a  compulsory  form  did 
\  in  lliOM!  days.     Money  sufficient  for  the  Church's 
wMiU  aeemB  to  have  been  freely  given.     The  evidence,  however, 
that  has  come  down  to  our  times  is  so  verj'  defective  that  it 
loM  be  nwh  to  make  an  aiBnnation  of  this  kind.     We  should 
B  much  nuriirifw^l  if,  when  the  old  episcopal  registers  come 
I  ihortiughly  overhauled,  instances  should  he  found  of 
ilionot  folk  being  cited  into  the  bishop'^  courts  for 
;  lo  give  their  quota  to  supply  their  Church's  wants. 
1  th<'  churchwarfieiia  began  in  keep  tW\r  ttciy>W[\\»\\\ 
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stick  was  probably  all  the  evidence  they  had  to  shew  wh( 
they  met  their  neighbours  in  the  parish  meeting.  We  kncn 
however,  that  in  some  places  Manor  Court  Rolls  were  kept  ■ 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  It  la  therefore  probaU 
that  the  ecclesiaetical  accounts  would  be  reduced  to  niiting  ak 
about  the  same  time.  A  few  fragments  may  exist  of  earlieff 
date,  but  the  oldest  churcliwardens'  accounts  now  in  being 
wliieh  we  have  heard  of  are  those  of  St  Michael's,  Bath,  whic 
begin  in  1 345.  They  have  been  printed  in  a  volume  issued  I 
the  Somerset  Record  Society  in  1S90.  Time  has  spared  s 
examples  of  the  succeeding  century.and  during  the  stormy  time 
of  religious  change  they  became  relatively  common.  Unfortn- 
uately,  however,  it  is  but  in  quite  recent  days  that  their  vala 
has  become  realised.  Many  have  never  been  examined  by  tho< 
who  can  read  them,  and  of  those  that  are  not  imknown  thei 
are  but  few  that  have  been  printed  in  fulL  It  need  not  1 
pointed  out  that  extracts  made  by  efficient  scholars  are  fa 
better  than  nothing,  but  recordn  of  this  kind,  which  i 
intimately  connected  with  the  lives  of  those  who  have  | 
before  us,  should  certainly  be  given  in  full. 

We   have   before  us   while  we   write  a   transcript  of 
accounts  of  Sutterton,  a  Lincolnshire  village,  which,  like  mai 
of  its  sister  parishes  still  possesses  a  fine  cliiuvh,  containiq 
examples    of    nearly    eveiy    architectural    style    known   i 
MediiBval     England.      We     owe     the    preservation    of    tU 
interesting  recoril  to  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson.an 
juring  minister,  who  died  in   1785,  leaving  his  collection  ( 
manuscripts  to  the  Botlleian  Library.  It  begins  in  1483,  whid 
we  may  remind  our  readers,  was  the  last  year  of  Kdward  thfl 
Fourth.     Here,  a«  in  every  other  old  account-lxwk  of   thiM 
nature,  the  bills  are  constantly  subjects  of  small  charges.  ThM 
were  no  doubt  in  constant  use.     We  learn  this  incidontaU 
from  the  writings  of  the  puritan  Phillip  Stubbs.  John  Bunyi 
and  many  like  sources. 

Our  forefathers  were  fond  nf  bell-ringing,  and  delighted  i 
the  sweet  voices  of  the  bells.  The  latter  were  used 
secular  as  well  as  for  religious  purposes.  Not  only  were  th< 
rung  when  a  groat  man  came  to  the  tonii,  or  when  a  Brebui 
forth,  but  every  mora  and  eve,  as  a  sign  wheu  the  stock  w 
to  be  turned  out  on  the  commons  and  summoned  home  at  ni^ 
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t  year  of  these  accoants  the  receipts  were  mainly 

i  ttitm  randies,  sometimes  the  pa^'ment  made  by  one 

mn  a  a*  low  bs  a  penny,  occasionally  it  reaches  as  high  as 

It  would  seem  from  the  purchases  of  wax  whicli 

IT  in  almost  every  church  account  wc  have  seen  of  a  date 

a-  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  that  the  chiu-ch- 

rdeia  n-ere  in  the  habit  of  buj^iiig  considerable  quantities  of 

I,  which  they  made  into  candles.     Some  of  these  were  useil 

le  [Jtrish  services,  others  sold  to  the  vaiious  devout  persons 

*  burnt  them  before  the  various  oltiirs,  usually,  as  it  would 

n,  w  ft  devotion  for  the  dead. 

D  1484  we  coini!  iipou  a  small  payment  for  the  repair  of 
'Kyrk  house."  Thi.-  Churcli  house  la  a  feature  of  our 
il  life  which  has  almost  cntii-ely  passed  out  of  memory. 
?  that  there  is  not  a  single  example  left  in  Britain 
has  bt-en  retained  for  its  original  purposes,  though 
c  one  or  two  old  buildings  that  have  some  claim  to  be 
s  the  remains  of  such  structures.  It  is  not  easy  to 
t  were  the  ases  of  the  Church  house.  We  sliall 
<!]mJ  our  readers,  perhaps,  if  we  call  it  the  public  liall 
jp.  thou^  it  seems  to  have  been  used  for  many 
which  tlie  town  halls  of  boroughs  were  nut 
nrh  es"idence  as  has  coTue  down  to  the  present 
■  to  their  having  been  one  in  almost  e^■ery  village. 
"er  mieins  to  have  lived  in  the  Church  house,  but  it 
for  every  pui-pose  of  village  life  for  whicli  the 
i  cdiBct!  itself  would  have  Ujcii  improper  or  inconvenient. 
1  we  find  lime  stored  therein.  At  Stratton.  in 
tras  let  out  at  fair  times  to  pedlars.*  In  olher 
in  unvil  fur  the  parisli  ale-feasts,  and  we  haVL^ 
'  uf  the  malt,  the  armour,  and  the  parish  brewing 
"•cfc  being  stored  tlierein.  We  have  not  seen  evidence  of 
i-'x.-  fact,  but  it  was  proliably  in  the  Chui-ch  house  that  the 
''*ndUai  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  imri  iiittj  moulds. 

In  1400  we  lind  Llic  plough-light  mentioned.  Among  the 
nnipCs  is  a  auin  of  ten  shillings  paid  by  "  Thomas  Baffyn  of 
I  ptowlyth."  Plough-guiliis  were  very  common  in  tlic 
■hiKH.       We    have    met   with    them    at    Leverton, 
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Holbeach,  Kerton-on-Lindaey,  and  Louth,  all  in  Lineolnahira 
The  plough-light  was  no  doubt  tlie  lamp  or  candle  humed  at 
the  guild-altar.  It  would  seem  that  some  sjinlio],  pi-o1iably  & 
plough,  wa3  also  used,  for  when  the  Church  of  Holbeach  was 
despoiled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  one  of  the  thii 
disposed  of  was  "  The  sygne  wheron  the  plowyghe  did  stand.' 
In  1493  two  pence  was  paid  for  a  lock  to  the  font.  The 
grand  old  Norman  Font  of  Lincoln  Minster  shows  no  traces 
of  its  ever  having  been  locked ;  but  this  is  a  solitary  example^ 
In  every  other  inediffival  English  font  we  have  seen,  trao«e 
may  be  found  of  the  place  of  the  staple  to  which  the  padlock 
for  seeming  it  was  once  hung.  In  the  onlers  concerning  the 
ornaments  of  churche,'}.  issued  by  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  wo 
find  that  a  lock  to  the  font  was  to  be  provided,  and  among 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Durham,  held  in  1220,  we  find; 
"Fontes  sub  sei-a  clausi  teneantur  propter  sortilegia."f  We' 
do  not  know  what  was  the  special  sort  of  magic  which  it  was' 
here  endeavoured  to  hinder.  It  would  seem  that  in  ComwaUI 
fonts  even  in  Protestant  times  had  to  be  secured  for  the  sanH 
reason-  The  water  frani  tlif  font  has  in  eompai-atively  recont 
times  been  used  to  make  butter  comcj  In  some  parts  oP 
Europe  these  precautions  have  to  be  taken  at  the  preaeni 
time.  The  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Webb  found  the  font  locked  up, 
and  behind  a.  grating  in  the  Church  of  Ma]albeigo.| 

III  1497  we  meet,  for  the  firat  time,  with  a  word  which  is  ol 
constant  occurrence  in  documents  of  thia  sort.  It 
protean  forms  such  as  Witward,  Wythewird,  Quethwird  and 
many  othei-e,  The  late  Dr.  Stratmann  su^ested  that  it  wi 
connected  with  the  Icelandic  viford.  a  testament.  ||  lu  i 
English  forms  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  signifies  a  legacy 
Two  years  after  tliis,  that  is  in  1499,  we  (mil  a  mention  of  oni 
penny  being  paid  for  ailk  to  be  used  in  mending  the  blui 
vestment.  This  is  noteworthy  as  blue  is  not  now  one  of  thi 
ecclesiastical  colom's,  and  some  persons  have  assumed  tliat  i1 

*  Marrat.     HUt.  Line,  vol,  U.,  p.  101. 

+  WilkinB.     "Condlia  "  1.,  B76. 

I  W.  <!.  BlAck.     "  Folk  Medicine  "  (Folk  Lore  Soc).  p,  80. 

g  "  Omtineiitnl  Eocleaiology,"  p.  40. 

II  "  met.  of  01(1  Engliab,"  U.  Ed.,  u.  COS,  c.f.    "  Catholioon  ADKlioan 

(B.E.T.B.)  432. 
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uaa  never  used  in  this  cuuiitry.  In  1570  there  is  a  small 
efaarge  for  a  "  l^iie  to  the  sacrament,"  that  is  a  coi-d  used  for 
■o^tending  the  little  box  which  contained  thu  Blessed  Sacra- 
nwst.  Tsbemaclee,  as  we  know  them,  do  not  seeui  to  have 
eome  into  iifte  in  England  befora  the  reign  of  Mary  the  First. 
TTw  little  box  containing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  hung  up 
over  the  high  altar.  It  was  commonly  of  precious  metal,  and 
io  tlw  form  of  a  cup  or  glol)o,  with  crowns  suspended  over  it. 
Thb  v««l  wae  enclosed  in  a  thin  veil  of  cloud-like  muslm. 
Sooiotimea,  though  we  believe  rarely,  it  had  the  form  of  a 
dove.* 

There  are  instances  of  this  vessel  being  called,  in  irony,  "the 

Bishop  of  Home's   Hatt "  f      Tiie   nickname  was  given   by 

profani!  persons  on  account  of  the  fancied  likeness  between 

therruwni*  by  which  it  was  surmounted  and  the  Papal  Uara. 

lu  ppasmore  Cliurch,  in  Berkshire,  there  was  in  tlie  i-cign  of 

Bdw*nl  the  Sixth  a  crowned  pyx  of  this  kind.   Tlie  inventoiy 

K  (>r  "  one  cunopy  of  black  saye,  hanging  over  the  pyxe 

1  thnc  crownca"  ;    In  1512  wc  find  recorded  the  purchase 

( two  "  msundeft"  for  lioly-bn-ail.     Maund  signifies  a  1ia.<4ket. 

Ilioagfa  Ibe  wonl  luu  dietl  out  of  written  English,  we  believe 

that  itoUll  wirviviw  in  motv  than  one  of  our  dialects.     The 

^Jne  of  holy  bread,  though  still  common  in  France,  has  not  lieeu 

^■Mttond  in  tliiH  cotiTitr)',  though   t)ie  form  of  ii^   benediction 

^HnttB  on  the  miaaa).     It  seems  to  have    been   distributed  in 

^HnOBt  ovi-rj-  ])nri.th,       W<'  (io  not  call  to  mmd  ever  ha\-ing 

tomb  upon  a  pre-refoi-mation  Church  account  which  did  not 

eontiUQ  Mime  mention  nf  it.      Every  Catholic  is  aware  that 

the  bcJy-bread  or  oulogia  has  no  coimection  witli   the  blessed 

EuHt&nst.  but  this  is  a  piwc  of  knowledge  which  doi-s  not 

mem  to  bo  possessed  by  all  Protestants.     Wo  have  met  with 

Ent'b-"!)  irHvplhTsi,  who,  hH\'ine  seen  the  distribution  of  the 

',   hnve  come   home  and  assured  thrii-  friends  that 

x'lm   in   this  or  that   Church  in  Fmnee  the  holy 

-:  given  under  the  form  of  leavened  bread. 

Muty  nxatnplt'H.  old  and  new,  might  Ix-  given.     A  gmteikjue 

:■■■  necnre  IO  many  t^Htions  of  A«  Yov^  Hkv  It.     Shakespeare 


_,Bdw*i 

■feht; 

Ertwo 


•Dr.  I 


■  Cbnrdi  of  Our  Fathen,"  Vol,  IH-.  put  H.,  p.  SM. 
'  EnKlith  Church  Fumituro,"  p.  7fl. 
t  Moaaj.     "  Church  CooAn  of  Borluhire,"  p.  SO, 
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inakea  Rosalind  say  oF  Orlnudo,  "  Hi»  kissitig  is  aa  full 
sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy  liread  "  (Act  III,  sc  iv). 
has  been  eouatantly  altered  to  the  uonaensical  f  oiiii "  holy-bt 
We  believe  the  emendation  to  he  due,  in  the  first  instancy 
Bishop  Warburton.  In  the  Oxford  edition  of  The  Drai 
1743  (a  work  of  great  account  in  its  day),  the  following  idi 
note  ia  given  on  this  usage,  "  Meaning  the  kiss  of  charity  f 
Hennita  and  holy  men." 

The  ^ving  of  holy  bread  was  one  of  the  ceremoni 
our  forefathers  were  iinich  attached.  One  of  the  demandi 
tliemen  of  Devonshire,  who, in  1549. tried tostemtherising  ti 
heresy,  was  tliat  they  should  ha\'e  holy  brea<l  and  holy 
every  Sunday,  and  when  these  same  pei'sons  besieged  Exe 
they  had  borne  before  them  the  blessed  Euchaiist  undei 
canopy  with  crosses,  candlesticks,  banners,  holy  bread  i 
holy  water.  * 

These  meagre  extracts  might  have  been  almost  inde&ut 
increased,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  even  the  ( 
memoranda  of  parish  officials  throw  light  upon  the  religii 
custoina  of  those  who  lived  in  days  ere  change  wa«  thou^t' 
The  last  entries  in  the  volume  are  of  the  year  1536,  so  that 
must  look  elsewhere  for  facts  which  illustrate  the  chai 
tliat  foUowetL     The  church  accounts  of  Bishop  Stortford  \ 
edited  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Glasscock.     Aa  they  c< 
the  times  of  revolutionary  change  they  ai*  useful  in  i 
the  progress  of  events.     We  ore  too  much  in  tlie  habit 
thinking  that  the  reformation  came  as  a  sudden  blow. 
the  Eighth  and   his  ministers,   reckless   as  they  were, 
not   have   ventured   upon   this.      In    1540  the   king's  o 
was  issued  that  an  English  bible  of  the  largest  volume  sho 
l>e  provided  for  every  church.     It  was  not  until  two  ye 
after,  that  the  authorities  of  Bisliop  Stortford  felt  called  up 
to  obey  these  injunctions.     In  1542  we  find  a  chaige  "  fo^ 
new  bybill  and  the  bryngyng  home  of  it  Vis.  id.     This  f 
to  have  been  the  sole  change.     As  far  ah  we  can  gather  ' 
services  for  the  present  went  on  aa  iij  times  past.     Tlie  org 
wei-e  in  use,  and  the  oixlinary  jirocesaions  took  place  as  ( 
lijul  done  Iwfoi-e  the  schism. 


Heylin. 


■  Eodi 


Id  \hVi  we  find  destruction  liad  begun.     There  is  a  charge 

i  ivj.L  for  *■  takiitg  downe  of  the  thinga  in  the  Roodeloft," 

lii»t  ia,  for  remov-jng  the  crucifix  and  its  attendant  figures  of 

imr  Blesxed  tAdy  and  Saint  John.     In  1550  there  arc  obscure 

'filriea  coMoeming  the  change  of  the  services  fram  Latin  into 

£ogluh.  and  a  charge  for  the  purchase  of  the  Paraphrase  of 

&KBU1S,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  exposed  for 

Ibcom  of   the  people  in  all   parish   churches.     In    1553,  the 

fint  fear  of  Mary,  there  are  many  entries  pointing  to  the 

mlontian  of  the  Catholic  rites.     A  rood  is  bought  for  which 

tnoty  nhilliDgs  is  paid,  a  pyx,  a  missal,  a  holy-water  stoup,  a 

Btw,  ind  other  articles,  for  which  smaller  sums  are  paid. 

h  1559  the   last  great  change  occurred.     The  altars  are 

r|OIW  down,  thn  rood  loft  done  away  with,  and  the  Ten  Com- 

mb  set   np   in   the   Church — probably   in   the  place 

V  Uie  rood  had  stood,  though  it  was  not  uncommon  to 

n  Uuin  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  choir.     The  wntera 

I  die  times  irouie<liately  aucceeding  these  gi-eat  changes  were 

■  die  halnt  of  representing  this  setting  up  of  the  decalogue 

•"  tbc  DJght  of  the  people  as  a  great  change   for  the  better, 

'mpjying  that  before  the  time  when  it  was  to  be  seen  limned 

ug  a  board    that    the    people    weie    ignorant    of    the    moral 

tMdung  of  tlie  GoBpel.     Such  nonsense  is  not  wortli  a  serious 

UMWer,  bat  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  whatsoever 

«lmit«gD  waa  lo  be  gained  by  the  decalogue  being  before  the 

«iy«  of  the  people,  the  amiiigeuient   was  not  a  new  thing 

tatnidonil  by  Tudor  legislators.     In  1488  an  inventory  was 

lakco  uf  the  omaniHuta  of  the  Church  of  St.  Christopher-le- 

Stockii,  Loudon,  and  among  the  pictures — tables,  as  they  were 

called  in  thoBc  dayH — wa«  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Wc  fwir  these  ilisconnected  exti-acta  have  already  extended 
mt  tta  IW4  to  weary  our  readers.  They  might  have  been 
tnotinuod  much  further  without  exhausting  the  subject  of 
booH  chougei  From  other  points  of  view  these  old  papers 
f  great  vaJne.  Tliere  is  no  other  source  from  wliicli  we 
rive  mi  clear  u  picture  of  what  oui-  old  parish  chm-ches 
D  ihe  hand  of  the  spoiler  came  upon  tliem.  Tliey 
e  iatereat  for  those  who  atudy  the  dialect  and 
f  fonnu-  days,  and  for  the  historian  of  prices 
Ewi*iit>  Pbaoock. 


SAVING  OUR   SCHOOLS   AND  THETR 
CATHOLIC  TEACHING. 


LAST  quai-tcr  we  gave  our  opinion  im  to  tlie  way  in  wliiijl 
the  Voluntary  Schools  may  be  savetl.  That  opinion  bafll 
been  alnmdatitly  confirmed  both  by  correspondence  and  con- 1 
voi-sationa  with  a  lai'ge  number  of  representative  pei-tton&l 
Politicians,  and  gentlemen  in  direct  connection  with  thtl 
Education  Department,  have  again  and  again  expresaed  theirB 
conviction  that  the  present  cahn  is  but  a  lull  before  the  stonn, 
aTid  Oiat  we  shall  all  do  well  to  prepare  to  meet  tlie  inevitable 
establrHhment  of  local  control,  in  uome  form  or  another,  over 
the  national  or  public  elementary  schools  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
plan  to  place  that  local  control  in  the  hitmh  i*/  lAe  ptirent^  0* 
the  children  under  education,  instead  of  iv  the  haiuis  of  TOtef^ 
■pnyvri,  who  have  no  claim  whatever  to  step  in  between  thi 
parent  and  the  child,  was  abmidantly  urged  from  both  sidel 
of  the  House  of  Commons  la^t  summer :  and  we  gave  Uh| 
October  such  extracts  from  the  speeches  delivered  in  Pbrlia^ 
tnent  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  tlie  Bishop  a 
London,  with  the  hearty  adhesion  of  Convocation  and  of  t 
National  Society,  that  we  nee"!  do  no  more  now  than  refej- 1 
them. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  plan  sketched  out  has  alreodj 
been  inaugurated  with  considerable  and  most  promisiiij 
success.  In  one  large  Church  of  England  school  a  committ* 
of  twelve  parents  has  been  fonnird,  and  an  altogether  : 
educational  enthusiasm  has  apnmg  up  to  the  great  satisfactigi 
of  the  clergyman  and  of  all  conct-med.  But  we  learn  from  t 
Ghnrch  school  papers  that  their  movement  spreads  slowly. 

Among  Catholics,  so  far  as  we  have  learnt,  the  first  effon 
have  been  all  that  could  have  been  hoped  for.  That  tha 
should  be  a  considerable  amount  of  indifference  among  pareni 
especially  among  the  paii^nts  of  the  poor,  is  what  had  to ' 
expected.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  educating  our  peop 
to  take  an  interest  in  matters  v.-Vi\ch  Ate  of  a  higher  order  V 


ern  cjfsouc  tbacbtno.  lei 

!  supply  of  their  own  material  wants.  And  this,  no  iloubt,  is  a 
^•k  tlist  we  iiinst  rcnolutoly  undertAke,  or  we  shall  a,t  last  find 
liTseli-e*  isolated  ami  handed  over  id  everything  that  concerns 
Pulitic  Administration  "  to  those  more  keenly  interested  and 
niurt  intelligent  meiabera  of  the  population,  who  have  no 
syiii]i«tliy  whatever  with  Catholic  education.  That  local  control, 
<a  local  administnition,  ia  going  to  be  the  oi-der  of  the  day, 
wlla^^Tly  "public  money"  has  to  be  expended  is,  humanly 
'fralung,  almost  as  certain  as  death  and  taxes.  So  far  as  the 
'iptriencc  of  three  months  in  concerned,  we  are  assured,  by 
tlwi*  who  hiive  knowledge,  that  there  iH  every  reason  to  be 
ihom^ly  satiatied  witli  tlie  wa}'  in  which  the  scheme 
explained  in  ottr  laat  number  has  Wen  working  in  Catholic 
The  priests  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  policy, 
I  pvuplu  have  expressed  satisfaction  in  a  solution  which 
I  into  confidence,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
Lfitat  a  strong  and  popular  system  of  management  i» 
Tof  formation.  That  there  should  be  a  supreme 
',  having  power  to  decide  disputes  and  local 
,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  sclieme,  Upon  this  we 
niw!  not  inioHt  upon  the  present  occasion. 

^Huit  w  now  desire  is,  to  place  before  our  readers  another 

-'•>-'   1-'  the  policy  for  local  control  by  parents  instead  of  by 

!?<,  which  IH  well  worth  their  careful  consideration. 

'      < '    nliiiout  a  consensus  among  the  leaders  of  the  Chiu^i  c^ 

_■  u.  i  imd  among  politicians  well  disposed  to  the  Voluntary 

iliat    onless   the  Voluntary   schools   establish  "  local 

'   TiMl  t..iitrol,"  tho State  will  step  in  and  establish  "local  rate- 

i'lvrre'  control."  Now,  suppose  the  Chmch  of  England,  instead 

f  riang  to  the  invitation  of   its  leaders,  miserably  fails  to 

^kt  tlic  nrcvsHary  exertion  upon  any  brood  national  basis, 

■^1  baogB  on  aa  long  a»  it  can  to  the  one-man -management 

■'  *l«»u,  whorr  Hhall  \vt  be  when  tho  crisis  comes  ?     This  is  an 

■  Jriii'ly    pertinent    and   important  question.     There    is   a 

>  -ling  that  Un-  educational  interests  of  the  Catholic 

I  1   of    the  Church  of    Englaml   arc  closely  linked 

that  we  iiiu8t  share  alike. and  stand  or  fall  together. 

h  people  frequently  remind  us  of  this,  not  without 

itronagti  and  of  half-concealed  superiority,    Wa  do 

^'         :  iUcr  Khiuv  this  view  of  the   inatler.     Lcl  \ia  sa^ 

'.  /  cy'JburiA  Slffri«a.J  ¥ 
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frankly  that  tlie  alliance  ib  a  voi-y  iloulttful  oue.  We 
what  our  principles  are.  we  know  what  we  want,  we  t 
what  we  condemn,  we  know  wheit;  we  staud.  Can  the  i 
be  said  of  the  Chui-ch  of  England '.  A  teui[K>nir>- 
with  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  eleinentarj*  education  i 
Muit  both  parties,  aa  long  as  both  are  tlloi-oiy^hl^-  sound  i 
ti-ustworthy.  But  can  we  implicitly  trust  the  Church  p 
in  this  matter  of  education  i  We  sjvy,  No ;  and  for  the  follow] 
I'ejisons : — 

1.     A  State  Chui-ch  must  eventually jgo  with  the  Stjvte.  I 
lias  no  independence  of  ita  own.     Sections  ma^-  titaiiil  tml,  1 
the  body  of    bishops,  ministers  and  officials  wiU   and  i 
confonn   to   the   State   policy,  whenever  that  ih  suflicirnti 
defined. 


2.  Is  the  Chui-ch  of  England  very  much  in  eaniiwt  in  i 
opposition  to  School  Boaids  f  It  ha«  ahowii  a  policf  { 
timidity,  if  not  of  acfiuieticeuce,  from  the  beginning.  It  n' 
for  its  own  life,  but  its  life  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Schools.  More  than  half  the  children  in  B<.«inJ  Sch(«>j' 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  Of  the  20,000  certiricaU*- 
teachers  in  Board  Sc]iool8.  over  lialf,  some  say  verj-  mmi 
over  half,  belong  to  the  Cbm-ch  of  England.— Excel h-n I  awl 
edifying  Churchmen  have  aasuretl  us  that  they  prefer  Botnl 
Schools  to  Church  Schools,  because^  religion  {ie.  the  Bili1t>)i( 
taught  better  in  the  fonner  than  in  tlie  latter.— The  I^uwi 
hesitates  very  little  indeed  about  giving  over  hia  achuul  to  ibf 
Boai-d,  especially  if  he  feela  the  shoe  pinch.  An  iocivaiiio^)' 
large  number  of  Chureh  of  Euglaud  Schools  Imvr  ■Lrawty 
gone  over  to  the  Boaiils. — A  Chui-ch  of  England  Ouild  ttt]pfi 
the  sun-ender  of  all  Chui-eh  Schools  W  the  Boards  rh  a  Disttr' 
of  faith  and  piety,  ami,  we  must  add,  an  a  matter  of  c»«inf  jH 
for  needy  clergymen.  The  Wi-rkl}/  Chanhmnn  o|X!nly  oom 
mends  the  same  |)olicy.  The  Anglican  Bishopn  havt<  no  piwi-f 
U)  hinder  the  smrenfier  of  a  Church  of  Knglanrl  School  Tliil 
depends  on  the  rector  or  tlie  truHteea.  It  appiurx,  then,  tbtX 
the  CImrch  of  England  is  growing  up  Sti  the  Buan)  Schtiola 
Whatever  may  be  llie  objection  l-aiw-d  agaiuNt  thvni  by  ll" 
HUpporters  of  Church   Schools,  that  olrjection,  we  very  miKi< 


i 


I  &  White  thi;  Church  of  EiigUnd  is"  in  alliiuice  with  u»  iu 
»  the  Board  School  synteiu,  it  is  iiiaeiisibly  but  really 
nfiug  us  V>y  it«  clom.!  tiinl  i-eal  coniioction  with  tlie  enemy, 
t  time  will  conio  when  the  Chui'ch  of  England  may  say, 
■Why  oliject  any  longer  to  Board  Schixils  ^  We  lill  them 
Tith  our  own.  Wo  are  In  a  majority  within  their  walla.  Let 
ihi-  old  Rystitin  die  gently  and  honourably,  but  let  the  new 
gntw  ever  stronger,  and  let  it  l>ecomL'  instinct  with  oui'  life 
aal  f^tirit  Th.-re  is  but  one  party  tlmt  will  Ik;  undone,  but 
•mt  l)iat  will  be  cruslied,  tht*  Church  "f  Rome,  "the  Itidiau 
Miuon  ; "  but  this  also  serves  oui"  turn." 


4  TTn!  political  objection  urj^d  by  Churehmen  against 
mi  Schools  ia  pei-haps  tboii'  sti-ongest.  The  Church  School 
p  •  -Widwl  vantage  ground  of  power  to  the  Churcli ;  but  time 
ti  dnruinstoiiceH  modify  aud  obliterate  political  objectiuus, 
i  tbc  Church  School,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Chiii'ch 

I  may  be   fonnil  unueceasary   when  it  can   no  longer 
niained     with     sufficient    ease.       As    to    the    religious 

,  all    We  nfwl  say  is  that  the  religious    ohjoction  of 
olica  aod  that  of  Protestanttt  to  Board  School  Education 
»  au  tlifren>nt  in  kind  ami  degree  that  they  cannot,  except  for 

II  flODVenience,  be  placed  together  on  the  same  platfonu. 
I  objections  of  the  Church  of  England!     Is  not  its 

%ttB  boasted,  note  one  of  comprehension  !  A  I'eligion 
KSOinprvhi-ndH  every  tenet  fi-om  the  Corham  to  the  Lincoln 
iWinoiui,  will  not  be  (tqueamiah  in  adopting  the  kind  of  I'eligious 
iDBtnetkin  that  may  bo  in  acconlaiice  witli  the  views  of  the 
nijanty  of  the  ratepayent,  who  may  alHO  l<e  membeift  of  the 
Clnncb  of  England.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  Anglican 
irnt  will  accommodate  itself  like  a  rich  state  pillow 
'  prMHure  the  State  may  put  upon  it,  and  will 
«t  luIaptAbility  with  comprehensivenesa  is  a 
![  note  of  tlio  tiTie  Chm-ch. 

illr,  whiht  Bucli  are  tlie  tiilent  omens  of  the  futui'e,  wu 
'i.,^llA(  yiM  ate  DQ  >'1fiy  hopeful  sign  of  a  deti;i-m)ti«d 
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movement  among  tlic  Anglican  clergy.  Many  o£  their  hiKba^l 
see  into  the  future  clearly  enough,  and  have  wisely  given  M^H 
of  warning.  But  they  are  in  despair  with  the  lunguor  of  tvH 
incumbents.  They  do  not  putv^esa  that  authority  wbidH 
Catholic  bishops  have  over  their  pnests.  Tlit;  nuigiu£«^H 
loyalty  anJ  obeilience  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  their  Uaha^| 
is  imknown  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  Tlie  An|:)id^| 
clergy  are  al»o  constitutionally  alow  to  move.  There  i^f 
many  reasons  why  their  schools  will  I)e  found  just  a«  tii^H 
are,  when  the  whirlwind  comes.  They  don't  like  chaii^^| 
many  are  wedded  to  a  mild  parochial  despotism,  auti  da^| 
care  to  pine*  their  schools  on  a  bixjader  basis  ;  oftentimoa  tiM^| 
trust-deeds  will  not  allow  them  to  make  any  nio£^| 
cation  in  their  boards  of  management.  Tlien  there  ara^| 
multitude  of  bonds  and  influences  of  a  domestic  kind,  iu  wtii^| 
the  comfort,  happiness,  and  future  of  wife,  sons,  and  dang)iU^| 
play  insensibly  a  laige  part.  May  not  all  these  things  be  reaai^| 
for  leaving  the  schools  just  where  they  ai-e,  or  for  maki^l 
peacewith  the  Board  School  system  on  the  best  terms  obtatDal^| 
whenever  the  crisis  comes  ?  "  What  reason,"  they  m«v  sav, "  for 
alarm  or  ac^tion  /  The  National  Chm-ch  confomut  to  tlic 
national  mind  and  feeling."  Such  then  may  be  our  ally.  Lrt 
us  be  on  our  guard. 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  to  tho  licarli- 
ness  of  the  alliance  between  the  Churcli  party  and  oarBeln^ 
on  this  education  questioiL  The  Bisliop  of  Mancln^att-r  hw 
publicly  declared — and  othei-s  have  spoken  in  the  siune  sense- 
that  come  what  may  Catholics  shall  never  obtain  bettor  tenw 
than  Churchmen  iu  the  matter  of  elementary  educntion.  Ow 
thing  they  will  never  tolerate  is,  tliat  the  CathoHca  of  En)^aivl 
shall  ever  receive  exceptional  treatment.  Tliey  nay,  in  othi-i 
words,  if  the  ship  is  to  founder  and  sink,  we,  tin*  majoritr. 
will  take  precious  good  care  that  no  one  shall  escape.  If  n  rope 
or  a  plank  \w  thrown  to  any  of  our  friends,  it  tthall  be  stmck 
out  of  their  hands.  If  the  majority  have  to  perish  in  the  y 
the  majority  declare  that  it  will  secuii-  to  itwlf  Miin  i 
tion,  that  the  minority  shall  perish  also,  that  not  one  i 
escape!  We  nay  nottiiag  of  the  Christianity  of  this  \-iow  i 
the  caw, — perha[ts  we  have  no  right  to  expect  (Jhristianity  i 
»«y  such  conjuncture ;  but  we  aay  tlmt  the  ullicw.  who  c 
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L  UK  ti>  such  wamiiigit,  are  hut  feebly   indeed  itttached  to 
Ipnnciplo  of  ChnHtiuti  uducatiun. 

i  UOW  to  come  to  oiir  main  point.  Thf-  religioua  and  i.'du- 
'  '  ■xot  Catholics  in  England  stands  absolutely  alone 
r  of  conscience.  Pi-oteatants  of  all  soita  accept 
I  education.  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  do 
CTMorley  and  Mr.  Miuidella  have  seen  this,  and  they 
K  named  Catholics  and  Jews  together  as  two  exceptional 
s,  wlioni  the  State  is  bound  to  consider.  In  the  matter 
Hlncatiun  the  Catholics  of  England  cannot  be  treated 
lUiTeBUy  to  til*!  Catholics  of  Ireland,  without  gros.-)  disregard 
'  ■  rights  of  conscience.  Now  it  is  abujidantly  possible 
we  may  find  ourselves  deserted  by  the  Church 
f^nil,  anil  that  wc  may  have  to  fight  our  battle 
Let  US  l)e  prepared  for  the  eventuality.  And  let 
fe(irqnn>  by  conforming  to  the  spirit^  of  the  a^je,  so  far 
I-  ponsdcntiotisly  can.  If,  when  the  time  comes  foi'  settling 
"  local  control  "  r|uestion,  we  can  aay— "  We  havt-  met  you 
e  have  established  local  control  by  parents  whose 
iquetit  our  schools,  we  have  abandoned  thu  one- 
r  HystfW.  everything  is  public  and  abovelxmrd, 
a  to  ourselves,  treat  tta  exceptionally,  we  conscientiously 
I  tlir  religious  diniction  provided  by  ratepayers,  we 
it  accept  their  achools  for  our  children,"— we  shall  have 
J  OdifH'Jvvs  in  a  strong  position.  And  if,  for  the  reasons 
I  above,  the  Church  of  England  has  uot  met  the  British 
f  half  way,  but  hiw  hung  back,  our  claim  for  exceptional 
oent  will  l«?  further  strengthened  by  having  c-reafe/ /wr 
»  lui  exoi-pUoiial  position.  Tlic  Catholics  of  England 
Di^l  body,  but  they  are  united,  generous,  and  self- 
Nothing  is  needed  by  our  clergy  and  laity  but 
Htion  of  a  strong  School  policy,  which  will  weld 
<•  togi'ther, and  will  command  the  resi>ect  of  the 
eeonntry.  We  ought  to  establish  local  control  of  the  kind 
nof.  If  W4*  liave  this,  we  neetl  have  no  fear  of  demanding 
ir  share  in  the  rates.  For  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
;  to  a  strotij;  Catholic  &oanl  of  Monugernent  any  lepre- 
B  of  the  ratepayers,  whose  buninesH  should  be  strictly 
to  satt  to  Ut0  expenditure  of  the  money  mt^'.  But  unless 
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we  organise  oursolvea  Ijetinies  we  may  become  like  a  shfl 
witliout  a  rudder,  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  of  popular  opini(H^ 
when  the  school  puliation  comes  on  for  settlement.  1 

n.  1 

Non-Catholic3  aie  often  puzzled  by  the  importance  whidl>i 
Catholics  attach  to  having  a  Catholic  school,  and  cannot  aeej 
why  we  should  not,  like  all  sorts  of  Englishmen,  be  satiafiedj 
with  well-managed  Board  Schools.  It  is  vital  to  our  intcrestaj 
in  the  future  that  the  non-Catholic  public  should  leant  whw 
we  mean  by  Catholic  Education.  They  imagine  that  it  consiala' 
in  learning  catechism  and  saying  certain  prayers;  whereas  it  ia 
soniethuig  far  more  than  this.  Catholic  Education  means  the 
regular  training  of  the  will  and  the  heart,  upon  the  motives 
and  principles  set  forth  by  the  Catholic  religion.  It  means 
teaching  the  young  to  love,  to  give  their  affections  to.  Divine 
Persons,  whose  presence  is  to  be  brought  frequently  before  their 
mind.  The  Catechism  is  a  mere  collection  of  axioms  or  pro- 
positions covering  a  science.  It  is  the  working  them  out.  the ' 
applying  them  in  detail,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of 
Catholic  Education.  The  mind  and  character  having  to  be 
formed  upon  the  motives  of  religion,  the  whole  life  and  conduct 
of  Catholic  youth  must  be  moulded  by,  coloured  and  seasoned 
with,  Catholic  principles. 

This  is  no  easy  task.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  daring  an 
hour's  teaching  in  a  Sunday  School.  The  wayward  will  aad 
heart,  the  unformed  character,  must  be  the  special  soHcitudB 
of  teachers  day  by  day,  during  the  yeare  given  to  education. 
If  the  mind  and  niemorj'  need  constant  attention  during  fivft 
days  in  the  week  for  eight  or  nine  years,  in  order  to  acquire  % 
modicum  of  secular  knowledge,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
will,  the  heart,  and  the  character  should  also  require  constaot 
care  and  attention.  In  a  Catholic  school  the  indirect  teaching 
and  triuning  are  quite  as  important  as  the  direct  Pictures, 
crucifixes  and  religious  emblems,  little  devotional  practices 
that  occupy  only  a  few  seconds,  as  for  instance  when  the  clock 
strikes,  all  help  to  create  the  formative  influences  to  which 
attach  BO  much  importance.  Then,  again,  the  motives  placed 
before  children  when  they  are  corrected,  aye,  and  the  motives 
constantly  placed  before  them  for  the  performance  of 
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%  ordinAry  dniiea.  belong  to  Catholic  Education.  Uenoi?  the 
nwd  of  teachcm  trmned  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  b&  well  aft  in  tlie 
knowledge  of  th*>ir  religion;  hence  the  need  of  a  Catholic 
almrcphere  in  our  acliools :  hence,  again,  that  strongly  marked 
rhiracter  peculiar  to  a  Catholic  school,  which  will  alwayH 
nii'lffr  a  Catholic  wliix)l  unauitaljlts  for  chilili'en  who  are  to  be 
hrriugbt  up  as  rank  ProtestantH. 

While  the  spii-it  of  the  worl.I,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
♦liufntroent  inflaencc  has  been  east  into  the  scale  of  secular 
^triKtitjn,— ita  awards,  its  payments  and  distinctions  being 
riwrved  aolely  to  proficiency  in  secular  learning, — the  Bishops, 
M  watdiful  guardians  over  the  eternal  welfaie  of  their  flock, 
(m»  done  everything  in  tlieir  power  to  promote  the  higher 
iiitrmbi  of  C«tliolic  e<lucation.  Years  ago  they  established 
four  Training  f  Alleges,  which  they  placed  under  the  direction  of 
•eelennsticul  or  religious  men  and  women,  so  that  Ma-sters  and 
JliHtroMcs  might  come  forth  from  them,  permeated  with  the 
iptrit  <if  Catholic  teachers,  and  ae  well  qualifled  as  any  in 
Kngbuid  to  teach  the  three  R'a  Within  the  last  year  a  aystiui 
rf  diotxaan  religious  Inspection  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
Cktbolic  School  Connnitt4>e.  and  it  has  been  adopted  with  great 
bonefit  to  all.  It  haa  been  followed  up  by  examinations  in 
j{ion  and  various  kinds  of  encouragement  to  attend  to  the 
D  important  religious  side  of  education, 

I  In  this  great  formative  work  of  religious  Etiucation,  which  is 
(  ooly  raiaon  d'&re  of  distinctively  Catholic  schools,  the 
I  and  Mistresses  have  rendereil  noble  service.  They 
I.  like  all  the  members  of  a  purely  missionary  church,  have 
Been  «nd  are  exposed  to  dangers  and  temptations.  And  they 
Uvp  won  aaiversal  admiration  by  tlie  manner  in  which  they 
have  loyally  stood  together.  Outside  of  the  Catholic  Church 
there  is  a  great  body  of  over  fiO,000  Teachers  whose  standard 
"(  •  tcach'TH  dutii'S  is  different  to  ours.  No  Teacher  could 
:  their  standard  and  be  in  reality  a  Catholic  Teacher, 
he  might  be  in  name  or  in  private  life. 
though  worldy  inducementn  have  not  I>een  wanting 
\  Cfttbolic  Teachers  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
stttnt  Teachers  of  England,  they  have.  a.s  a  Ixwiy,  with- 
1  every  tvinptution,  and  have  contented  themselvea  with 
of    their    own,    which  ahaJl    be 


Catholic  in  name,  in  aim,  and  in  spii-it.  This  is  as  it  shoul 
be.  While  the  Catholics  of  England  an?  massing  and  drilling 
like  a  little  army  that  may  have  to  tight  for  the  legitin 
rights  of  parents  to  educate  their  childi-eii  in  their  own  reli 
gion,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  bodj'  of  Catholic  Teacher 
should  be  publicly  seen  to  be  mai'shalled  under  the  samti 
bamier,  anil  to  be  entirely  cut  off,  by  an  act  of  their  own 
from  all  who  are  working  on  different  ivligious  pi'inciplfs. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Bishops  are  continuously 
and  gradually  developing  the  policy  wliich  underlay  the  esta- 
blishment of  distinctive!}'  Catholic  Ti-aining  Colleges. 
could  not  be  othei'u-ise.  As  materialism  and  secularism  advanof 
and  attack  the  camp  of  Christian  education,  so  must  the  general 
fortify  the  citadel,  and  bind  its  champions  more  cloeel] 
together  in  the  service  of  tlieir  Divine  Master, 

The  Bishops  seem  to  have  had  nothing  more  at  heart,  thai 
to  raise  the  social  status  of  the  Teachers,  to  associate  them  in 
thrair  character  of  Catholic  Instructors  of  youth  more  cloBely 
than  ever  with  the  clergy,  and  to  provide  for  their  material 
and  temporal  comfort.  This  is  a  work  not  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  day  ;  to  be  solid  and  permanent  it  must  be  the  result  of 
a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  The  evidence  of  their  lordship^ 
policy  is  to  be  seen  in  the  series  of  their  aotsL 

Three  years  ago  in  their  Low  Week  Meeting  the  foUowinj 
i-esolutions  were  passed : — 

1.  The  BUhopa  resolved  to  renew  the  Resolution  wliich  was  agreed 
in  the  Low  Week  Meeting  of  18B6,  in  reepect  to  tlie  removal  of  Teaohel 
which  was  09  follows : 

'■  That,  in  order  to  encouroge  Teachers  of  Elementury  SchooU  by 
further  stability  to  their  position,  no  Manager  sliall  give  notice  of  dhax 
to  any  Head  Teacher,  whether  male  or  fcinale,  without  having  poafoi 
to  certain  preuautiontu'y  uieasnres,  whieh  shall  be  prescribed  by  tho  Bishi 
of  the  Diocese,  to  guard  against  the  clanger  of  arbitrary  disniisaal. 
following  may  be  found  useful  as  suggestionB:  uomely,  thai 
shnll  dismiss  a  Teacher  (except  tor  gross  or  notorious  miHoonduct,  o 
repeated  bad  reports  from  the  Diocesan  or  Riivenniieul  Tnspecters 
serious  failures  at  examinations),  without  having  laid  the  gniuuus  fui'  6ai 
diauaissal  before  two  impartial  persons,  such,  for  insltmoe,  da  the 
Qenerol  and  the  Rural  Dean,  or  the  Asststaut  Managers  of  the  Sohouli 
other  person  approved  by  tht  Bishop ;  niul  aiioU  uot  dismiss  tile 
iu  opposiliou  to  the  united  judgment  of  the  soiue." 


Tfan  Bishops  iwn'oed  to  fomi  some  scheiiii*  for  rctirinij  peiiuioua. 
TWv  oJmo  »tfT<-cd  Ui  recognise  piihlielv  lliu  lelisiniis  chariieter  ul  the 
«  uf  ScliCHil-Teii«li^r. 

Id  pui'suonce  of  tlie  aVxive,  in  tln-ir  Luw  Wt-ck  Meeting 
i  year  they  dett'iTiiinetl  to  pWv  l>fforL-  the  Teachers  in 
B  lAlger  Dioceses  the  form  uf  a  Religious  Ciiiiid,  which,  sub- 
t  to  ftiiy  necessary  nioditicationH  and  improvements,  should 
o  to  Catholic  Teachera  a  canonical  constitution  and  place 
bntii  in  a  recopiiaed  rank  of  honour  and  privilege.  Of  course, 
UiubvTship  in  such  a  (luild  must  be  entirely  voluntary,  for 
reit!  it  compulHory,  it  would  be  shorn  of  grace  ami  honour. 
1  it  pnwiude  Menibei-ship  in  any  other  Catholic 
Kxiittion.  The  following  are  the  rules  and  principles  of  the 
(Wd  Guild,  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
■National  Union  of  Catholic  Teachers  of  Great  Britiiin. 


1  ail  Catholics  of  oither  hi 


,   I.  Tb*  Guild  Ib  iipen 

'  %  To  b«c««U(!  B.  member  uotbing  mo] 
I  principlto  and  rilvh  of  the  Guild 


1  eii{^ag:ed  u>  teachinii:  h: 
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I   i.  Thi-  Guild  U  biweil  upon  the  fimdamental  principle  that  tlic  oHice  of 

ir  uf  CkUiaiic  youth  is  a  reli^poua  office  closel,v  uniting  those  who 

f  iliKiiarKe  Ita  obtigntiuiu   with  Our  filesHid   Saviour,  and   with  the 

*  wbum  He  hiu  sent  to  convert  and  teach  the  world.     From  this  it 

tUow*  that  the  profemioa  of  a  Catholic  teachor  detien'es  a  lilj^her  kind  of 

I   uid  honour  than  that  which   is  siveii  ti)  cmv   purely   seculiir 

n  or  occupation. 

4  FuU>    ncoeniaing    the   aacred    chanwtiir    of    their    profession    the 

•  of  the  Onild  will  endeavour  to  hear  eunHtautl.y  in  mind  how 

n  the  <i}'M  i)if  God  are  the  souls  of  the  children  cuniuilttcd  tu  their 

•  for  MltiDation.     They  will  treat  thorn  with  iirenl   raviTence  as  the 

^sf  God.  and  will  train  and  mould  their  lives  niid  ebndtict  upon  the 

d  cnotiveB  of  Faith. 

f  will  endeavour  to  plaee  inatmclion  iu  relifciou  upon  a  hiKher 

In  erdinarj'  school  work,  and  will  aim  especially  at  littaohiug  the 

i  hvarla  of  the  ehililren  to  the  Suorud  Persou  of  our  Divine  Lord 

4  to  thv  Chiircli  which  Ue  founded  in  His  own  most  precious  Blood. 

Qw  Tb»  taembfT*  of  the  Quilil  will  readily  reoo^ise  thai  this  hiKh  office 

t»  nbonlfawte  to  that  of  the  clergy,  whose  co-helpers  they  are,  aod  that 

BMwy  w«,  tbimlorci  bound  to  second  and  obey  the  directiona  of  thn  priest 

mit  kU  loattvn  connooiod  with  tha  training  of  the  little  lambH  of  His  tlook 

I  in  the  ImawlMtge  and  praotico  of  religion. 


7.  The  Guild  shall  have  a  President,  Vice  .Presidents,  Executive  Com- 
mittee,  and  SecretarieB  elected  bv  the  members  every  three  years. 

8.  In  each  Diocese  in  wViirh  the  Guild  is  established,  the  Uishnp  will 
naininate  a  chaplain  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  membera  of  the 
Guild  within  the  Diocese.      He  will  be  an  ei-oflicio  member  of  the  Guild. 

9.  An  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  iu  one  or  more  convenient  centrea 
tor  conference  on  matters  connected  with  education  and  with  the  othev 

a  of  the  Guild. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  thjit  the  intention  is  to  give 
to  the  MieniberB  of  the  Guild  Diocesan  Chaplains,  who  shall  he 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  witli  the  Teachers,  and  who  shall 
itipreaent  their  intei-eats  and  defend  their  cause,  if  need  be, 
before  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  general  principles 
being  accepted,  the  Guild  will  be  self-governing  and  inde- 
pendent, under  the  patronage  of  tlie  fiisliopti. 

It  was  proposed  to  attacli  thiee  kinds  of  privileges  to  the 
Guild;  Indulgences,  a  Afixttin  Canirnica,  and  a  PenaioD  Fund. 
As  to  the  tirat  notliing  need  be  said.  The  Missio  Canonica  is  oU 
official  Diploma  given  by  the  Ordinary,  testifying  that  the 
bearer  is  recognised  by  the  Church  as  aTeacherof  the  Catholic 
religion,  luider  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It 
will  be  to  the  Teacher,  whei'ever  he  goes,  a  Diploma  of  honour, 
which  he  will  value  as  the  priest  values  the  Diploma  which 
sets  forth  his  ecclesiastical  faculties.  It  will  be  an  enralment 
iu  an  Order  of  religious  service,  springing,  like  the  mediaeval 
Guilds  and  Aflsociations,  out  nf  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  will 
be  respected  throughout  the  Catholic  Church.  The  ] 
Fund  has  been  already  anticipated  by  the  Bishops,  and  that 
in  a  more  generous  manner  than  was  contemplated  by  the 
Guild,  because  no  contribution  towards  it  is  to  be  asked  of 
the  Teachers. 

Wliat  strikes  us  in  the  Guild,  and  in  the  action  of  the  Bishops, 
is  the  solicitude  of  the  hieraixrhy  not  only  to  raise  the  statuM 
of  the  Teachers  ami  to  place  them  in  honour,  but  to  provide; 
for  their  temporal  necessities.  The  Bishops,  as  true  Fathera, 
seeui  to  l)e  thoroughly  alive  to  the  i-equirements  as  well  as  t- 
the  difficulties  of  Catholic  Education,  in  the  midst  of  such  w 
atmosphere  and  of  such  a  population  an  that  of  England.  By. 
their  latest  act,  anticipating  a  privilege  contemplatt-d  for  the 
Guild,  they  have  detennine<l  at  once  to  create  a  retiring  t 
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sioii  for  the  Teachers.  This  is  a  I'ecoguition  of  the  need  of  a 
financial  improvement,  which  will  no  doubt  extend  in  other 
directions.  The  question  of  salaries  has  still  to  be  considered, 
Kut,  where  poverty  reigns  in  the  place  of  wealth,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  complicated.  We  cannot,  however,  help  noting 
vith  a  smile,  that  the  National  Union  of  Catholic  Teachers  hjis 
w't  up,  as  the  publicly  recognised  standai*d  of  payment  for 
Tt«chers,  the  salaries  paid  by  School  Boards.  Now,  everyone 
knows  that  the  School  Board  salaries  have  been  fixed  as  bribes 
U)  attract  the  best  teachers.  The  School  Boards  have  had  to 
compete  with  the  Voluntary  Schools,  and  they  have  bid  high 
for  success ;  they  have  easily  outbid  the  managers  who  depend 
on  voluntary  contributions.  Their  public  credit  has  greatly 
•lepended  on  their  power  of  attracting  away  from  the  Volun- 
tarv  Schools  the  best  teachers  that  come  out  of  the  Denomina- 
tional  Training  College&  The  exti-avagance  of  many  School 
Boards  in  the  matter  of  salaries  has  been  on  a  par  with 
their  extravagance  in  other  spending  departments.  But  the 
whole  of  this  question  needs  a  much  fuller  treatment  than  can 
h»'  given  to  it  at  the  end  of  an  ai-ticle,  which  has  dealt  chiefly 
with  a  policy  for  saving  our  schools  and  Catholic  teaching. 

EDrroRiAL. 


(Smiu£  Notices. 


Jupiter  and  his  Satellites. — The  firat  satellite  of  Jupiter  has  of 

late  unexpectedly,  and  we  are  now  almost  sure,  uiideBervedly.  fallei 
under  a  suspicion  of  "  duplicity."  Observing  it  in  trausit  across  the  disc 
ofilsprimary  on  SeptemberSth,  1890,  attheLickObservatory,  Professor 
Barnard  perceived  it  to  be  distinctly  double  ;  and  Mr.  Burnham, 
called  in  as  an  expert  for  consultation  on  the  strange  appearance, 
averred  that  no  pair  of  stars  within  bis  wide  acquaintance  showed  a 
clearer  line  of  separation.  If  these  be  in  actual  fact  a  corresponding 
reality,  the  Jovian  system  includes  a  sub-system  of  very  singular 
organization.  For  it  must  be  composed  of  two  bodies,  each  about 
one  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  mutually  revolving  in  a  period  of  a 
few  days  at  a  distance  apart,  estimated  from  centre  to  centre,  of 
probably  little  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  Moreover,  the  plane 
of  their  orbit  must  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  that  of  Jupiter's 
motion  round  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  the  practically  coincident  one  of 
their  motion  round  Jupiter.  This  is  in  itself  an  unlikely 
stance  ;  and  the  entire  arrangement  resulting  from  the  auppositioa 
of  a  double  satellite  bas  no  known  precedent,  and  could  only  ba 
admitted  as  substantially  existing  on  irrefragable  evidence.  Such 
evidence  is  not,  however,  at  present  forthcoming. 

During  the  remarkable  transit  in  question,  the  satellite  was,  by 
its  comparative  obscurity,  thrown  into  relief  upon  the  more  lustrous 
planetary  background.  But  on  August  3rd,  1891,  owing  to  the  line 
of  pro]'ection  being  npon  the  diieky  southern  equatorial  belt,  ths 
same  body  was  seen  by  Professor  Barnard,  throughout  its  paBsag% 
as  a  bright  object  No  duplication,  acconlingly,  was  this 
observed,  but  instead,  very  marked  elongation.  The  moving  body 
appeared  oval,  its  longer  axis  pointing  in  the  direction  of  its  progress. 
Yet  these  at  first  sight  inconsistent  appearances  find  reconcilement 
in  an  expl.inalion  proposed  by  Professor  Barnard  himself.  For  if  thi 
satellite  bo  cut  in  two,  as  it  were,  by  a  biillianl  equatorial  belt,  th« 
obscure  polar  segments  will  show,  during  dark  transits,  as  separaU 
but  juxtiiposed  objects,  the  bell  between  vanishing  in  the  planetary 
radian.:e  :  while,  during  briglil  transits,  like  that  of  last  August,  thft 
belt  alone  will  be  visible  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  ellipse,  the  I< 
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nfledive  puts  on  either  aide  of  merging  into  Jupiter's  horizontally 
tttcnded  shadings,  This  hypothesis  is  for  the  present,  generally 
soqnwaced  in  by  astronomers,  and  seems  to  accoant  satisfactorily 
br  Um  different  aspects  of  the  transiting  body.  It  implies,  however, 
■  closer  analogy  of  conslitiition  than  might  have  been  expected 
betvccn  planet  and  satellite  ;  since  the  similiar  and  almost  parallel 
markings  of  each  roust  probably  owe  their  origin  to  a  similiar  set  of 
CDotlitiona.  Among  these  are  likely  U>  be  found  the  piling-up  of 
doad-forms  in  a  piofound  vapourous  atmosphere,  and  a  rapid  axial 
rotatiorL  Nevertheless,  the  view  that  the  visible  disc  of  Jupiter  is, 
Id  anjr  sense,  of  atmospheric  production,  is  rejected  by  Professor 
Ekniard,  who  holds  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  true  planetary 
nriace,  though  in  a  plastic  or  pasty  condition,  the  belts  and 
markings  being  merely  discolouration  a  in  this  due  to  internal 
npuoos. 

The  (jueation  can,  just  at  present,  be  studied  to  more  than  usual 
■dvaoUge. 

Jn{Mt«r'a  sarface  has  of  Inte  exhibited  rapid  and  conspiuaous  changes, 
jw^nw.  BO  doubt,  to  inienial  commotions  of  especial  vehemence.  These 
Mtbreaks,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  bane  chiefly  taken  ihe  form  of 
■m]],  thafplj -defined,  round  black  spots,  oft^n  connected  with  odd 
twfchfg  "  horse-tail  "  streaks  emsDating  from  the  sdjacent  dusky  belt ; 
•ad  tlicy  seem  like  a  reproduction  of  a  similar  group  occupying 
pvdsriy  the  same  position  in  the  year  1880.  In  the  southern 
hHmspbrn%  on  the  other  hand,  Ihe  new  »pnts  observed  hnve  been  in 
gnenil  rtther  white  or  red.  Ttie  famous  "  great  red  sjiot,"  which  hns 
■ow  teen  carefully  watched  during  upwards  of  thirteen  yenrs,  hnn  not 
ooly  Kgkiaed  mach  of  its  priRiinc  brilliancy,  but  acquired  a  companion, 
ilirtingiiirhrl  oe  the  "  long  red  8{>ot."  t>hould  this  Rpjicndnge  prove  to 
h*  i<f  Unling  quality,  the  determination  of  its  reliiliona  wiih  the  original 
IbnnalioD  will  be  of  great  interest.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
latter  is  thit  other  markings  are  never  seen  to  encroach  upon  it.  They 
sHiST  ratlier  to  make  room  for  it,  and  get  out  of  its  way.  As 
i'wBiMOf  Barnard  notices,  it  exeririses  at  least  the  semblance  of  a 
n|ialu*e  power  over  any  streaks,  belts,  or  spots  that  come  into  its 
ncioiiy.  All  of  iJicee — and  this  is  u  highly  significant  fact— rotate 
aore  >|uirlEly  than  the  red  spot.  They  drift  past  it  accordingly,  borne 
tawuda,  periiaps,  by  atmospheric  currents  ;  for  none  of  them  can  be 
u  S^KMcd  stationary  as  regurJH  the  nclual  sarface  of  the  pliinel.  The 
l^^^^srt  aj'it  itaelf  is  certainly  not  rooted  in  Jovian  soil,  or  anchored  in 
^^^■kalaref  Herliimian  bog  of  semi -condensed  material  may  represent  the 
^^^kvisB  sahataiice.      If  it  were,  its  time  of  rotation  aluuld  l>e  absolutely 
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fixed,  which  is  not.  Unless,  indeed,  the  bodj  of  the  planet  be  molten, 
and  the  spot  carried  to  and  fro  by  lava- currents  in  a  lava-ocean.  Bat, 
in  thnt  caBe,  the  permanence  and  defiiiitenesE  of  Us  form  wonld  ba 
unaccountable.  The  great  red  spot  thus  remains  nn  enigma.  Tho 
hTpothesis,  however,  of  a  periodicity  in  the  display  of  markinga  ou 
Jupiter  corresponding  to  the  periodicity  of  sun  spots  has  of  late 
received  a  good  deal  of  confirmalion.  For  the  present  simultaneoiu 
rerivBl,  both  in  the  sun  and  in  the  greatest  of  his  dependants,  of 
symptoms  of  interior  agitution,  can  scarcely  be  fortuitous. 

The   Zodiacal  Light.— Dr.   M.  A.  Veeder,  of  Lyons,  N.Y.,  h 

recently  ailvanced  a  theory  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  differing  in  sererd 
respects  from  (he  views  hitherto  held  as  to  its  natore.  That  the  faint 
tuminons cone  extending  along  the  ecliptic  "is  a  solar  appendage,  but  not 
a  part  of  the  Kun's  atmosphere,"  is  indeed  so  obviously  true  that  o 
hardly  nnderstand  its  being  disputed  ;  and  a  very  short  further  step  l^li 
to  the  inference  that  "  the  Zodiacal  Light  is  an  extension  of  the  Solar 
Corona."  From  this  point,  then,  the  American  physicist's  originalhj 
may  be  said  to  begin.  He  supposes  a  tno-fold  zodiacal  i 
corresponding  to  the  bifurcated  aspect  of  the  corona  during  total 
eclipses  at  times  of  maximum  sunspots,  and  to  the  distribution  of  tbeM 
last  in  two  zones  of  the  sun's  surface  north  and  soath  of  the  Solar 
£(lustor.  The  matter  composing  the  "  Light "  nccordingly  epreiula' 
onttvard — if  this  hypothesis  be  correct — in  two  vide  sheets  from  th* 
spot-zonee  ;  and  some  slight  annual  nitemtioua  in  its  position  and  out- 
lines are  plausibly  explained  as  due  to  varying  effects  of  perspectiT* 
depending  upon  the  earth's  changes  of  sitaation  relative  to  the  twA 
planes  of  effusion.  When,  however,  sunspots  are  reduced  to  s 
minimum,  the  bifurcated  masses  ot  the  eorona  merge  into  n  singla 
great  equatorial  wing,  and  a  similar  modification  of  form  might  ba 
expected  to  manifest  itself  in  the  zodiacal  light,  if  it  be  truly  supplied 
from  the  store-house  of  coronal  material.  This  lest  of  Dr.  Veeder"* 
theory  has  yet  to  be  applied.     It  ought  to  prove  decisive. 

The  enigmatical  radiance,  which  is  sometimes  seen,  even  in  iheis; 
latitudes,  to  shoot  up  from  the  west  towards  the  zenith  on  finfl 
March  evenings,  a  couple  of  hours  after  sunset,  consiata  mainly,  i 
the  spectroscope  shows,  of  reflected  solar  rays.  That  the  reflecting 
material  is  of  a  meteoric  natiue  has  often  been  supposed,  but  hai 
not  yet  been  proved.  It  is  then  somewhat  hazardous  to  assume — - 
AS  our  present  author  does^that  all  the  ecparato  little  bodies  ci 
■tituting  the  supposed  swarm  are  "sideritea,"  that  is  to  say, 
meteorites  of  ferruginous  composition ;  and  serve  altogether  as  thv 
tntnamittiiig  mediiun  by  which  electrical  impulses  originating  in  the 
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,  KTO  eonnifed  to  the  earth.  The  zodiacal  light  might,  if  this 
a  M^  be  called  the  nervous  Bjetem  of  the  Bolar  and  planetary 
It  would  be  the  bearer  of  iiitluBnces  which,  for  aught 
t  we  e&n  tell,  may  be  indiapensable  for  the  maintenance  of  life 
»a  our  globe.  Thus,  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
witb  tli«ir  accompanying  auroral  displays,  are  brought  into  im- 
e  reUtions  to  it,  their  predominant  occiirrenco  in  spring  and 
1  being  ingeniously  associated  with  the  passage  of  the  earth, 
fint  tfaroQgh  one,  then,  at  an  interval  of  six  montba,  through  the 
Otber  of  the  two  conducting  discs  composing,  we  are  asked  to  ba- 
Bere,  this  mysterious  eolar  appendage.  Dr.  Veeder  further  alleges 
fndeoce  of  auroral  periodicity  in  27j  days,  the  time  of  the  siin'a 
qiMidkaJ  rotation,  as  it  is  called,  or  ita  rotation  as  regards  the 
Boring  earth;  and  this  implies  the  localisation  on  the  gun'b  surface 
of  Mcfa  temporary  seat  of  magnetic  disturbance.  Such  effects  are, 
bdeed,  often  ditlinctly  traceable  to  limited  solar  areas,  marked  out 
by  the  [OMence  of  groups  of  active  spots,  or  more  rarely,  by  the 
aeconcitce  of  some  buuinous  outbreak.  And  the  maximum  power 
of  tbeaa  agitated  regions  appears  to  be  exerted  at  tboir  emergence 
an  the  eastern  limb,  when  they  are  in  course  of  rotational  approach 
lo  Um  eartli.  The  whole  subject  has  a  most  important  bearing  on 
tbe  phjnict  of  the  solar  system,  and  Dr.  Veeder  has  at  Icafit  SUC- 
eeei^ed  in  providing  a  working  hypothesis  which  will  certainly  prove 
kafpful  as  a  means  of  co-ordinating  observed  facts. 

The  Capture  Theory  of  Cometa— The  theory  of  comet- 
eaptora  is  ooce  more  in  the  ascendatit.  It  has  long  been 
notorious  that  each  of  the  great  planets— and  Jupiter  more 
Hpedally — owns  some  cometary  clients,  bodies  whose  excur- 
■KMii  into  outer  space  are  approximately  limited  by  ihe  sphere 
el  the  i^uieUry  orbit ;  and  the  inference  was  irresistible  that 
planctaiy  attraction  had  been  the  efficient  cause  of  the  conversion 
of  tbeir  nearly  parabolic  paths  into  moderately  elongated  ellipses. 
Bnl  when  the  problem  of  determining  exactly  bow  this  coidd  have 
iMfipcocd  came  lo  be  worked  out  in  detail,  certain  difficulties  arose, 
ad  doubu  overclouded  for  a  time  the  cheerful  certainty  of  imperfect 
knowledge.  Kor  a  time  only  M.  Callandreau's  learned  discussion  baa 
come  to  the  rescue,  showing  quite  dearly  the  mechanical  possibility 
of  the  capturea  in  question.  Thus,  of  twenty  "Bhort-period"  comets, 
■n,  witb  one  exception,  may  very  well  have  become  what  they  are 
tkrou|[h  having  once,  or  several  times,  fallen  under  Jupiter's  influence 
b  such  a  manner  as  to  have  their  velocity  reduced  from  the  jmrabolic 
to  M»  elliptical  measure.      The  one  body    recalcitrant    to    thie 
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expknation  is  Encke'a  comet,  quickest  in  its  revolutions  of  all  kno' 
members  of  its  class.     Its  permanence  in  the  solar  Bystera  remain^ 
then,  strictly  speaKing,  unaccounted  for ;  but  Mr.  Plummer's  Burmi~™ 
that  Mercury  was  concerned  with  it  in  the  same  manner  that  Jupit 
wae  with  so  many  analogous  introductions  receives  a  good  deal 
support  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     In  others,  where  tli< 
inferior  planets  were  certainly  not  concerned  as  primary  agents 
the  captures  eft'ected,  they  have  probably  played  a  secondary  paH 
by  modifying  cometary  orbits  through  the  perturbing  effects  of  theii 
attractioD,  now  accelerating,  now  retarding  motion,  at  one  momei 
ratifying  the  arrest  imposed  by  Jupiter,   at  another  aiding  a  nei 
made  prisoner  to  escape. 

An  important  result  of  M.  Callandreau's  investigation  accordingly 
is  to  discountenance  the  idea  of  any  original  distinction  between  thi 
various  classes  of  comets.  Their  present  diversity — so  far  aa  etatiu 
is  concerned^ results  essentially  from  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the] 
have  been  individually  exposed.  All  alike  were,  to  start  with, 
strangers  to  the  organisation  of  our  system.  They  entered 
casually,  and  by  way  of  adienture.  Those  that  have  become  il 
denizens  are  relatively  tew^a  mere  insignificant  fraction  of 
multitudes  that  have  flitted  in  and  away  without  pause,  hindrance^ 


Foreat  Fires  at  Mount  HamUton.— On  the  night  of  Jul] 

20th  last,  two  men  camping  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thl 
Lick  Observatory  accidentally  set  the  bi-ushwood  in  a  blaze, 
a  Californian  summer  a  seed  of  fiie  once  planted  germinatei 
rapidly,  and  within  twenty  hours  the  flames  had  entered  thv 
domain  or  "  reservation  "  of  that  establishment.  The  danger  i 
at  once  seen  to  be  formidable,  but  counteracting  efforts  wen 
sadly  hampered  by  scarcity  of  labour,  and  the  battle  which  had| 
under  dire  penalties  to  be  fought  and  won,  devolved  largely  upoi 
the  astronomers  themselves.  The  first  measure  was  to  cut  a  "  trail ' 
six  feet  broad  through  the  brushwood  in  front  o!  the  advancing 
flames  ;  and  this  it  was  necessary  to  defend  like  a  rampart  held  bj 
a  scanty  but  vigilant  garrison  against  swarming  assailants.  Tl 
severe  exertions  were  temporarily  successful.  After  three  days 
nights  of  almost  incessant  toil  the  enemy  retreated,  and  was  though' 
to  be  overcome.  The  hope,  however,  was  prematurely  entertained 
The  flames  smouldered  for  a  while,  then  tried  another  approach  fa 
the  Canon  Negro— a  ravine  separating  the  rocky  peak  upon  whiol 
the  Observatory  stands  from  the  adjacent  heights.  A  freah  alam 
was  accordingly  raised,  further  assistance  was  sent  for,  long  traill 
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<  ran  klong  the  hillsides,  "  back  fires "  set  going  in  order  to 
S,  ii  pOBsible,  a  diversion  of  the  menacing  line  of  march  ;  and 
>  desired  end  was  attained  of  effectually  isolating  the 
ration.  "The  experience,"  Professor  Holdan  says,  "has 
si  one  to  all  of  us.  Some  idea  of  the  force  of  the  lire 
msj  be  had  by  recalling  the  fact  that  all  the  chapparal  (bnishwood) 
on  s  sleep  hillside  was  completely  burned  up  in  tn-elve  minutes, 
lie  ma  burned  over  being  at  least  240,000  square  feet.  At  one 
uae  tbo  astronomers  trerc  obliged  to  defend  a  crest  something  like 
b*lf » mile  long,  and  to  prevent  the   flames  from  crossing  it  while 

ktlit  fire  was  burning  fiercely  along  the  whole  long  line.     The  flames 
MM  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  making  a  terrific  heat 
wbieb  had  to  bo  faced.     If  the  fire  ia  not  stopped  on  the  farther  side 
tliaci  a  crest,  but  is  allowed  to  cross  the  ridge,  the  hither  slope  is 
Ml*  to  be  fired  by  the  pine  cones  which,  once  lighted,  cannot  be  put 
Bat,  lod  which  roll  down  the  hither  slope  igniting  everything  they 
knci.    Every  loaf  and  tree  is  like  tinder  in  the  midst  of  our  long 
nmmer,  and  bums  freely.     No  water  was  available  for  extinguish- 
ing tliii  Gie,  and  dirt  had  to  be  shovelled   on  the  flames  instead. 
Tie  water  in  the  reservoirs  is  necessary  to  our  daily  life,  and  nioro- 
I    B>er  it  had  to  be  carefully  saved  in  case  of  possible  danger  to    ibe 
I  OWvitory  itself."  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  adventures 
" «)  out-of-tbe-way  experiences  often  included  in  a  career  of  star 
sThe  ends  of  the  earth  and  the  summits  of  mountains   are 
A  and  occupied  without  passing  through  many  and  diverse 
aitudes. 


^ot£s  on  foetal  ^runcc. 


ill  of  Political  Economy.— Ten  years  ago  economic 

igland  were  in  a  very  languishing  state,  the  old  ]>oHtical 

it«i,  and  justly  so,  and  nothing  new  put  in  its  place. 

:f  it  is  not  profane  to  transfer  to  the  lofty  regions  of 

the  phraseology  of  the  market-place,  there  is  a  boom  in 

It  «tarte<l,  as  far  as  works  written  in  English 

America,   which,   having  fallen  under  the  intellectual 

:y  of  Ctornany,  began  to  be  taught  in  earnest  the  doctrines 
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of  the  bistorical  school  which  predominated  in  the  political  i 
economic  science  of  the  Germans.  And  the  fruit  was  a  rovirt 
interest  in  economic  subjects,  many  books  and  articles,  and  notab^ 
two  greiit  quarterlies  started  !t)>out  six  years  ago — the  "  Quart«rl; 
Journal  of  Economics,"  published  at  Boston,  and  the  "  Politic! 
Science  Quarterly,"  published  at  New  York. 

The  latter  has  frequently  been  noticed  in  this  Review,  and  tl 
two  numbers  before  us  now,  for  December  and  March  last,  show  n 
falling  off  in  interest  and  ability.  The  article  by  M.  Charles  Gid^ 
on  Political  Economy  in  France,  gives  an  admirable  summary  of  tb 
decay  and  recent  revival  of  the  science  in  his  own  country.  1 
decay  is  promoted  and  the  revival  resisted  by  the  vast  power  a 
ruthless  boycotting  exercised  by  the  InsUlut  de  France,  that  gi-ei 
literary  octopus  little  understood  by  happy  foreigners  not  enfoldod 
in  its  limbs.  Its  action  and  the  present  state  of  economics  in  Franc 
is  set  forth  by  M.  Gide  in  English,  not  merely  good,  but  better  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  English  written  by  Englishmon  ;  and  althou^ 
himself  alien  to  the  Catholic  school,  he  neither  ignores  nor  reviles  tb 

France,  in  fact,  has  now  joined  the  economic  movement  ani 
shows,  like  Germany,  and  like  ourselves,  the  four  chief  schools  striyi 
ing  for  supremacy  over  etudent«  and  statute-books.  First,  there  Iv 
the  ddscliodl,  so-called  classical  orthodox,  dealing  with  economic  men 
not  real  men,  and  in  France  desperately  optimistic  (if  the  "  bull  "  " 
permitted),  and  very  old-fashioned  and  fusty,  and  by  i 
decked  out  with  the  fine  new  clothes  with  which  in  England  1 
feasors  Sedg'Mck  and  Marshall,  and  in  Austria  a  body  of  i 
known  as  the  Austrian  school,  are  trying  to  make  the  ugly  old  body 
of  orthodox  political  economy  look  pretty.  In  Franco,  the  "  Joumd 
des  Economistes  "  is  the  organ  of  this  school.  Then  there  is  th^ 
SocialUl  School,  the  national  fruit  of  the  classical  school, 
which  have  for  their  organ  the  "  Revue  Socialiste."  Thirdly,  coma 
the  historical  school,  already  ancient  in  Germany,  but  not  long  exist 
iug  as  a  school  amongst  ourselves  and  i^uite  now  in  France,  whet 
the  "Revue  d'Economie  Politique,"  their  organ,  was  started  only  ii 
1887.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Christian  or  Ethical  ScHmI,  i 
France  somewhat  divided  according  as  they  tend  to  assign  a  Iarg<l 
sphere  to  State  action  with  Comte  de  Mun  and  the  Assoeiat 
Calhdique,  or  a  leaser  sphere  with  M.  Claudio  Junnet  and  thl 
Riformt  Sociah.  But  these  divergences  can  hardly  long  surviw 
the  great  Encyclical  on  the  labour  question ;  and  the  ethical  acho< 
will  appear  in  France  as  in  Germany,  England,  and  Americn,  thi 
only  one  that  will  stand  the  tost  of  sound  philosophy  and  tnie  histoij 
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I  ikt  only  one,  therefore,  that  can  give  a  really  scientific  answer 
Ibe  eoouliit  school. 

■  En^aad,  the  year  1890  witnessed  the  formation  of  the  British 
e  Aseociation,  and  in  March,  1891,  appeared  the  first  number 
«  journal,  styled  the  "Economic  Journal,"  and  which  being,  like 
tie  Aaiociation  ilaelf,  open  to  all  schools  and  parties,  is  likely  to  be 
ti  great  nine  to  those  who  know  how  to  select  and  appraise  the 
ikfe«at  articles.  But  for  all  students  who  are  not  "old  hands,"  and 
for  tb«  general  public  it  seems  dubious  whether  they  will  not  gain 
■or*  b«wilderment  than  ]>rofit  from  the  simple  juxtaposition  without 
lote  or  comment  of  contradictory  statements  and  of  doctrines 
Wed  oo  contradictory  first  principles.  And  the  hojM  of  uniting  all 
WODOmista,  as  the  editor  puts  it,  in  "  a  brotherly  search  for  truth," 
"n  view  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  economic  science, 
c  pathetic  thai)  reasonable.  Indeed,  the  weak  point,  both  of  the 
n  and  its  journal,  is  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  gravity 
if  (lia  iHUOB  in  dispute,  and  the  impossibibity  of  compromise  when 
Int  principles  are  in  opposition.  For,  however  much  certain 
tf"^-^'  may  disclaim  it,  their  science  is  part  of  ethics,  their 
aadnmiiu  are  dependent  on  their  ethical  premis'  b.  It  is  better  to 
ksoptn  about  this,  and  not  make  any  pretence  of  an  "independent" 
K  "iBpartial"  study  which  is  impossible. 

The  moral  of  this  rule  is  that,  wbile  we  should  give  our  respect 
sndatMntion  to  the  new  "tx:onomic  Journal,"  we  should  reserve  a 
muter  welcome  to  another  new  magazine  on  economic  science,  also 
Aitedthia  year,  under  the  title  of  the  "Economic  Review,"  snd 
poUiibed  for  the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union.  It  ia  written  openly  and  avowedly  for  Christians.  No  doubt 
^  Cbristiaoity  seems  to  us  seems  somewhat  weak-kneed  and 
BMlawd.  But  considering  the  state  of  economic  science  and  social 
•tfirity  among  Catholics,  it  is  certainly  not  for  ua  to  throw  stones ; 
■d  considering  the  antecedents  and  surroundings  of  those  who  have 
*M  tbia  "  Economic  Review "  on  its  course,  their  courage  and 
tiiUVf^t^dneM  deserve  our  warmest  sympathy. 

Hsj  reprcacnt,  as  the  editorial  programme  sets  forth,  those  who 
*«e  anekiiig  for  principles  to  guide  them  through  the  tangled 
shk  of  social  and  industrial  life."  Let  ns  sot  before  them,  as  the 
Hipf  rariral  of  Catholic  philosophy  ought  to  enable  us  to  do,  that 
<*  (Iwiatiaii  ethics  are  the  very  principles  thoy  seek,  and  that  the 
^hteiy  o(  tlie  Chriatian  Church  has  shown  again  and  again  the  jutr- 
'^alu  application  of  these  principles,  notably  in  regard  to  fair 
■icdiiig,  to  alnugiving,  and  to  the  stringent  relations  c^  family  life. 


Let  UH  put  in  their  hands  the  Encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  Laboi 
(though  for  that  matter  1  strongly  suspect  the  Encjclical  has  more 
serious  Btudetits,  and  no  less  respectful,  among  them  than  amon| 
ouraelvea).  Let  ub  explain  to  them  that  they  are  too  modest  in 
thinking  they  occupy  only  a  part  of  the  economic  field,  when  in 
truth  they  cover  the  whole,  and  there  is  no  part  of  economics  that 
cat)  be  divorced  from  ethics  \  and  that  thus  they  belong  to  one  school 
indeed  of  economic  science,  but  the  true  school,  namely,  the  ethical, 
which,  in  substance,  is  right,  though  its  followers  may  fall  into  many, 
accidental  errors ;  whereas,  the  socialist,  the  classical,  and  the  hii 
torical  schools  are  in  substance  wrong. 

Of  particular  articles  in  the  "  Economic  Review,"  that  in  thffi 
January  number,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann,  on  the  Progress  of 
Socialism  in  the  United  States,  and  that  in  the  April  number  by  tb*' 
Hon  and  Rev.  Arthur  Lyttelton,  on  the  question  of  Popuktioii,  may 
be  singled  out  as  of  particular  merit ;  while  much  informalion  ii 
given  in  the  Notes  and  Memoranda,  for  example,  on  laboui 
colonies  and  profit-sharing. 

Reveiting  to  the  "  Political  Science  Quarterly  "  of  New  York,  tha 
March  number  contains  as  clear  an  account  of  compulsory  insurance 
in  Gennany  as  the  bewildering  complexity  of  the  subject  allows ;  and 
the  miechief  and  inet&cacy  of  the  recent  Aged  and  Invalid  Pensioa 
Law  is  made  evident.  There  is  also  a  review  of  Professor  Marshall's 
"  Principles  of  Economics,"  interesting,  not  as  a  real  critical  estimat« 
of  the  book,  which  I  have  as  yet  met  with  nowhere,  but  as  a  sad 
how  the  weaker  part  of  that  book,,  with  its  nebulous  terms,  iieedlesi 
hypotheses,  and  fruitless  discussions,  is  too  likely,  so  great  is  thfl 
charm  of  subtle  speculation  for  many  minds,  to  find  many 
imitators.  C.  S,  Dkvas. 

Cacon  Holl&od  on  the  Encyclical  on  Laboar.— The  i 

1891  has  been  a  marked  year  in  the  history  of  economic  science; 
the  Encyclical  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
directed  the  attention  of  all  Catholics  to  the  subject,  and  hai 
made  the  task  of  Catholic  economists  much  simpler,  by  giving  tfa« 
general  principles  of  common  agreement  and  common  action  ;  whilst 
the  rush  to  economics  in  England  has  shown  itself  not  merely  i; 
multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets,  but  in  the  foundation  of  two  new 
quarterlies  entirely  devoted  to  economic  questions.  Out  of  theae^ 
"  The  Economic  Journal "  is  supposed  to  represent  all  opinions  o 
any  scientific  value,  and  is  the  ofl^cial  organ  of  the  British  EcooomU 
Association;  the  other,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned,  : 
"  The  Economic  Review,"  and  is  avowedly  Christian.    It  is  piiblish«j 
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t  Uh  Oxford  Untvenitr  Branch  of  the  ChristiaD  Social  Union,  and, 
g  to  its  programme,  "  is  written  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
f  more  eUurly,  apart  from  political  or  claaa  prejudices,  their  duties 
I  dtueos  and  u  Christiaoa."  Indeed,  of  the  articles  that  have 
apfwared  in  the  firat  (our  numbers  of  this  quarterly,  nearly  half 
hkre  been  written  by  clergymen. 

Thii  being  the  character  of  the  "  Economic  Review,"  we  turned 
wilh  okUital  interest  to  an  article  in  the  October  number  by  the 
KeT.  Canon  H.  S.  Holland  on  the  "  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope 
I^eo  XIIL  on  the  Condition  of  Labour."  For  surely  all  Cbri&tians 
"ho  an  trying  to  see  more  clearly  their  duties  on  social  matters, 
*ill  find  much  to  help  them  in  the  clear  and  comprebonsive  teach- 
in^E  of  the  Encyclical.  But  Canon  Holland  has  disappointed  us. 
lie  u  indeed  very  courteous  in  his  comments;  he  praises  the  noble 
lifo  of  Leo  XIIL,  and  the  "many  kind  and  wise  things  be  says." 
Bat  ibvn  he  gives  us  plainly  to  understand  that  the  Pope's  teaching, 
llwugb  Twy  well-meaning,  is  of  very  little  use  ;  "  that  we  have  not 
gained  any  clear  step;  that  we  are  not  further  forward  on  our  way ; 
l&at  oar  real  problems  have  only  been  skirted,  not  assailed  ;  that 
ah«r  all  that  the  old  man,  in  his  goodness,  has  said  we  must  go 
hek  aod  work  out  the  wsary  heart  of  the  problem  for  ourselvee." 

Xow  this  extraordinaiy  view  of  a  document  that  in  reality  goes 
to  very  root  of  the  evils  that  are  troubling  ns,  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  a  kuty  reading  of  it,  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  significance 
of  tlw  t«niu  nsed.  So  Canon  Holland  misrepresents,  quite  uncon- 
idaiuly  but  very  completely,  the  Pnpe'a  teaching,  when  he  aays 
tkat  tbere  U  no  attempt  "  to  determine  the  limitation  of  ownership, 
and  tbe  nattiro  of  it«  relations  to  the  common  weal  •"  and  that  "  the 
imnolabiltty  of  private  property  ...  is,  according  the  Pope, 
Uie  primary  office  of  the  State  ;"  and  when  he  complains  "  how  far 
iloof  lh«  Papal  letter  stands  from  the  actual  dust  and  heat  of  tbe 
bumoO  in  which  the  social  world  is  engaged."  For  much  of  the 
BB^clical  is  occupied  with  determining  very  explicitly  the  limiu- 
tiooi  of  owncnhip  and  the  checks  on  its  abuse;  the  duty  of  the 
(lurenimant  to  [TOtect  all  rights,  not  merely  rights  of  ownership,  is 
uplictUy  declared ;  nay  the  "  inviolability  of  private  projwrty  "  in 
ihe  otdiniry  sense  of  the  phrase,  namely  to  allow  every  man  to  do 
'hat  be  liltea  with  his  own,  is  in  Hat  contradiction  with  the  Poi)e's 
teaching ;  which  moreover,  far  from  being  aloof  from  the  turmoil, 
«  having  (to  qtiote  Canon  Holland  once  more)  "  a  far  away,  old- 
fuhwned  dreamy  tone,"  is  in  tbe  very  thick  of  the  turmoil,  amid 
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minimum  wagee,  variationa  of  the  working  day  according  to 
and  the  binding  together  once  more  of  employerB  snd  workpeople 
instead  of  civil  war  between  hostile  and  separate  federatione. 

Bat  unhappily  Canon  Holland's  dissatisfaction  ia  not  simply  du 
to  a  miaun del  standing.  The  Traditional  Christian  Teaching  on  th 
Family,  The  State  and  the  Chiirch,  on  domeatic,  civil,  and  religion 
Bociety,  set  forth  anew  so  clearly  in  previous  Encyclicals  of  Leo  XJII, 
{Arcanum  divinir,  on  Christian  marriage,  and  Immorlah  Dei,  on  th 
Christian  constitution  of  States) :  all  this  is  quite  out  of  date  wit 
him,  is  "  patriarchal,"  "  futile,"  "  childish."  Much  leather  we  we  t 
understand  that  "the  State  must  work  from  within  the  peopl 
whom  it  governs,  not  from  without."  It  is  itself  their  orgnn  of  dii 
covery,  the  expression  and  embodiment  of  their  growing  experienc* 
It  is  the  instrument  by  which  they  foel  their  way  forward,  by  which 
they  continually  adapt  and  re-adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  eoi 
vironment.  They  and  it  are  one  living  thing;  they  constitute 
single  being.  The  "  Clovernment "  is  the  organized  ministi^ 
through  which  each  national  State  works  out  its  progreasive  destiny*, 
This  all-pervading  all-embracing  State.  This  Hegelian  monster,  i 
Canon  Holland's  ideal,  having  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
trampling  down  of  the  rights  of  the  family  and  the  Church,  and  tbfl 
profanation  of  our  hearths  and  our  altars.  No  doubt  we  can  throw 
a  little  Christian  colour  into  this  political  doctrine  by  putting  i 
"  under  God  "  bore  and  there,  or  "  by  the  moving  pressure  of  tb 
Divine  Will : "  but  this  docs  not  alter  the  practical  effects  of  tli 
teaching,  which  are  the  same  as  though  we  said  straight  out  vrit 
Hegel  that  the  State  is  the  Divine  Will  ■,  the  divinity,  we  may  ad( 
appearing  in  the  lineaments  of  a  Gambetta  in  one  place,  of  a  Cri6| 
in  another,  and  of  a  Balmaceda  in  a  third.  No  wonder,  with  tb 
view  of  the  State,  Canon  Holland  finds  the  Pope's  view  "somewhi 
thin."  No  wonder  also  that  ho  thinks  the  arguments  in  defence  ( 
private  property  in  the  Encyclical  are  inconclusive,  because  tha 
rest  in  great  part  on  the  truth  that  the  family  has  an  independei 
sphere  of  its  own,  and  thit  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pn 
duction  is  necessary  for  proper  family  life  ;  whereas  Canon  Hollan 
will  not  hoar  of  the  independence  of  the  family. 

Then  again  in  the  Canon's  mind  social  relations  are  all  in  a  stal 
of  flux  and  obscurity,  "  Society  ia  embarked  in  a  new  voyage  c 
discovery  ;  it  has  got  to  win  the  revelation  of  a  new  order  out  of  tb 
pressure  and  guidance  of  living  experience."  And  he  speaks  ( 
"the  strange  rough-and-tumble  in  which  man  actually  is  set  t 
manufacture  his  own  social  story,   illumined  by   sudden 
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i  bj  obacurities,"  And  ho  complains  of  the  clear  and  prci^iae 
1W00  of  the  world  tliat  appears  in  the  Pope's  letter  as  an  anach- 
roiuRa  i|uite  unsuited  to  "  the  boisterous  Jnnish  of  the  new  age." 
Likt  many  other  people  Canon  Holland  has  been  confused  by  the 
(iiboratkm  of  our  civilieation,  by  the  great  technical  changes  in  in- 
iusuy.  and  bj  the  changes  in  many  political  and  economic  eondi- 
"Otoi  \  and  has  lost  sight  of  what  is  permanent  and  unalterable,  and 
iiil»  in  lee  bow  little  the  essentials  of  social  life  are  changed.  A 
U;  travels  now,  it  is  trito,  to  the  South  of  France  in  a  coup(-lii  not 
in » ditigaiu :  but  her  duties  to  her  huabiind  and  her  children  re- 
nuin  the  same,  hi  many  countries  great  numbers  oE  the  poorer 
clu)  hn-e  or  are  supposed  to  have  votes  :  but  as  before  they  must 
™i  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Many  of  us  use  daily 
the lalej;raph  and  the  telephone:  but  the  invention  is  yet  wanting 
-tkuihall  free  us  from  being  prone  to  evil  from  our  youth.  No 
the  changes  in  society  require  changes  in  many  of  our  insti- 
;  the  Poi>e  makes  a  point  of  telling  us  so  ;  but  not  changes 
■  lUpriacipIes  of  Christian  ethics,  of  which  economics  and  politics 
"N  but  branches.  It  may  perhaps  sound  better  to  be  "  striving  for 
W  nvElaiiou  of  a  new  order,"  to  "assimilate  .  .  .  the  new 
*utaan<l  hopes  of  human  nature,"  and  for  each  State  to  work  out 
"'"  [irogreasive  deatiny."  And  it  is  certainly  a  cold-water  douche 
BO  tbata  high  aagiirations  to  be  told  bluntly  that  suffering  and  hard- 
>lii{>  miut  ever  be  tuau's  lot>  that  nothing  better  or  nobler  than  what 
^^linitiaiuty  has  already  shown  UB  in  social  life  will  ever  bo  found  ; 
VHJ  itut  without  a  return  to  Christian  principles  no  happy  solution 
wli  tlienociat  question  is  possible.  Only  cold  water  is  often  useful  to 
K  people  tittck  to  their  senses ;  and  where  grave  matters  are  at 
t,  sober  Bense  is  better  than  sounding  rhetoric.  Canon  }lolland 
1  hia  rhetoric  but  a  poor  weapon  for  the  post  he  would 
ma  of  the  "reformers  who  seek  to  oppose  out-and-out 
For  in  providing  fine  phrases  and  brilliant  Utopias  the 
^HIbs  puty  will  soon  drive  these  reformers  out  of  the  market, 
"nt  it  ml  is  that  one  who  professes  Christianity  should  have 
peered  so  HttJe  profit  from  the  luminous  teaching  of  the  Encyclical, 
ui!  tbciuld  show  so  little  appreciation  of  the  very  elements  of  • 
('hhnianity  aiiil  even  of  the  natural  law  i  sad  we  say,  but  not 
■■vjiriiitig ;  for  wo  know  of  old  the  thick  mist  ttiat  covers  thoae 
"bo  dwell  in  the  city  of  confusion. 
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Traas-Aastralian  Jooraey  of  Lord  Eintore.—Lord  Eintors 

has  aignaliaed  his  Governorship  of  South  Australia  by  a  journey 
across  the  continent  from  North  to  South,  a  fciit  which  few  have 
accomplished.  The  Northern  Territory,  which  no  Governor  has  evei 
vioited  before,  was  aiine.ted  to  South  Australia  by  a  temporary  granfe 
of  the  land  between  the  138th  and  129th  raeridians  of  East  longitudt^ 
and  between  the  26th  parallel  and  the  sea,  together  with  tbeadjac 
islands.  Although  said  to  be  a  legion  of  great  promise,  its  histotj 
has  hitherto  been  a  record  of  failure,  and  its  area  of  523,620  » 
miles  was  occupied  in  1881  by  a  population  of  but  4,554,  of  i 
only  101  were  females.  The  Europeans  numbered  then  670,  the 
Chinese  3,853,  and  the  Malays  31,  but  these  figures  have  incre 
considerably  since.  The  population,  nevertheless,  of  Pabnerston,  m 
Port  Darwin,  the  priacipal  settlement,  is  seriously  diminishing.  The 
gap  of  1,200  mites  in  the  transcontinental  railway,  which  terminates 
at  Oodnadatta,  700  miles  from  Adelaide  on  one  side,  and  at  Pins 
Creek,  150  miles  from  Port  Darwin,  on  the  other,  leaves  the  unda 
veloped  northern  district  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  t 
South,  save  by  the  circuitous  and  dangerous  maritime  route.  Lord 
Kintore's  joiu-ney  was  thus  an  exploratory  one,  and  iu  objects  wen 
stated,  as  follows,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Adelaide  a  few  dayi 
before  he  started. 

Our  inberitance  in  this  Southern  land  is  not  confined  to  Adelaide  and 
few  miles  round.  Fox  away  towards  the  Equator  do  our  possessiona  extent 
North  of  the  26th  parallel  of  latitude  we  own  a  vast  territory  Btretchingl 
the  Arafura  Sea.  Its  wealth  in  mauy  places  is  said  to  be  enonuaus  all 
oni^  waiting  to  be  opened  up.  You  waut  lo  know,  I  wont  to  know,  an 
Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  at  home  want  to  know,  what  binders  ll 
development.  Alt  wbu  are  acquainted  with  it  admit  that  its  progresa  I 
slow,  but  I  con  obtain  no  jreneral  consensus  of  opinion  as  lo  what  steps  ai 
needful  to  improve  its  condition.  A  full  report  on  these  matters  is  requin 
of  me.  How  can  1  write  it  9  Only,  as  I  believe,  by  going  there  an 
enquiring  into  matters  on  the  spot.    And  that  is  what  I  am  ttoiiig  to  do. 

Starting,  accordingly,  from  Adelaide  on  the  26th  of  February,  b 
travelled  overland  via  Motbotuue  and  Sydney  to  Brisbane,  and  thenc 
by  boat  to  Port  Darwin,  which  he  reached  on  March  31sts      He  ha 
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reoeption  from  the  European  residents,  and  a  more 
one  from  the  Cbineee,  who  met  him  in  their  gala 
Sowing  silk,  with  bands,  banners,  and  cratker-btuirere,  who 
~  petAixls  in  haiidfuls  und  lioxfuls  all  along  his  route.  Being 
fraUUud,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  white  colonists,  from  taking  part 
in  the  dinoer  ^ven  to  the  Governor  by  the  latter  in  the  Town  hall, 
thty  iOTited  him  to  a  banquet  on  their  own  account,  where  speeches 
,nn  mailc  both  in  English  and  Chinese,  and  he  was  also  entertained 
fcy  thit  lutives  at  a  ainvboree,  in  which  two  tribes,  representing 
vfifaKU  piirties,  took  part,  in  their  warpaint  and  feathers.  After 
u  upedilion  on  the  Adelaide  river,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  shooting 
•0  lUigstor,  he  started  for  the  interior  on  April  9th,  from  Pine  Creek, 
tile  tennittus  of  the  railway. 

iaoM  the  Continent  by  Four-in-Hand.— The  party  con- 
iut«d,  in  addition  to  Lord  Kintore  himself,  of  Dr.  Stirling,  attached 
to  it «  a  man  of  science,  Mr.  Alfred  Pybus,  a  twenty  years'  resident 
in  tha  Northern  Territory,  who  acted  as  its  leader,  three  drivers,  a 
twA,  a  troojier,  and  four  black  boys.  They  drove  in  four-in-hatid 
tOft,  with  pack'horses  to  cArry  the  luggage,  and  aceomplished  from 
So  In  50  miir*  a  day,  experiencing  on  the  whole  journey  no  greater 
siilMp  than  the  breaking  of  an  axle. 

Heir  .mod«  of  tmvel  was  described  as  follows,  by  the  "  Soiith 
Aattnliui  B«giBt«r  " — 

ildarliftbl  th«  black  boys  would  start  out  to  collect  tho  horses  that  had 
'M>  bmUwd  tfav  niicht  before.  The  fire  would  be  started  by  the  cook,  and 
n  MbMr  nMUiben  of  the  party  wouli'  bo  engaged  in  rolling  up  their 
'jnfc*!*  and  tying  up  iLeir  BwagB  and  generally  prepttring  (or  another 
y^it>ff.  Bv  the  time  quart-pots  were  boiling  and  the  I«a  made,  the 
would  ba  heard  returning  nith  the  horses,  bo  no  time  was  to  b» 
■leting  the  muniing  meal  and  prt-'poruig  to  leave  camp.  The 
bmnff  loaded,  and  the  riding-horBw  saddled,  the  trap  horses 
•Mid  np.  The  trap  containing  hin  Excellency  and  Dr.  Stirling' 
way,  foUowpd  by  the  second  trap,  containing  the  cook  with 
and  pro\isions.  Then  camo  the  pack-horses  driven  by  the 
)]n.  Knnuitiiucs  the  horses  were  cadily  secured  and  at  tinips  they 
Ml.  About  I  p.m.,  B  bait  would  be  made  for  an  hour  or  more  (or 
■  ihp  jniini'-v  wnuld  be  continued  till  sundown.   The  tentB,  being 

'■■■■-■  '-■''  '-' '  ■■'  Pine  Creek,  and  cimscijutntly  all  hands  slept 

';"<  would  be  drawn  side  by  side,  and  between 

I  !   tceUeucy  and  Dr.  Stirling  would  be  slung. 

- 1  tiiike  round  the  camp  fire,  all  bands  would 

:<  ;         ^  I'l'saiblc  with  the  m,^'^iadB  of  niosquitoea  that 

ly   apji'iirt il  IL1   a^ii'riu.1  darknce)  came  nn,   and  at  daylight  next 

much  Ibe  wme  routine  would  bu  gone  thruuh'b. 

the  'JOth  nf  May,  the  ga]»  of   1,200 
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miles  betwew  the  two  ends  of  tlie  railway  having  been  traversed 
37  days.     The  entire  journey  of  2,125  miles,  between  Adelaide  andi 
Purt  Darwin,  wiis  accomplished  in  40  days  of  actual  travelling. 

Lord  Kintore's  Beport. — The  Governor,  on  his  return,  presented 

a  report  to  his  Mitiisters  on  the  results  of  his  journey,  and  the  C 
bililies  of  the  territory  explored.  The  richest  hmds  were  those  oa 
the  borders  of  the  rivers  in  the  north,  and  on  those  of  the  Adehudty 
River,  there  were,  he  said,  thousands  of  acres  admirably  suited  to  lh4 
cultivation  of  tropical  prcjduce.  The  "Hinterland,"  on  the  otherhand^ 
while  almost  vahicleea  for  agricultunil  purposes,  is  rich  in  mineral^ 
including  gold,  silver,  copt>er,  and  tin,  all  known  to  exist  i 
quantities  over  a  wide  area.  The  labour  difficulty  ia  the  hindrance  \t 
the  development  of  these  minc^,  as  white  men  are  incapable  of  doing 
efficient  work  in  the  tropica!  climate  of  Northern  Australia,  whQo. 
the  coolies  have  not  as  yet  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  under 
ground. 

In  this  coimectioD  (continues  the  report)  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  tha 
it  is  only  those  who  have  lived  in  the  territory  who  can  realise  what  ai 
important  factor  in  its  present  social  orRiiniBution  the  Chinese  are.  Removfl 
them  to-morrow,  and  the  residents  of  FalmeretOD  would  be  left  widionl 
fiah,  vegetables,  or  fruit,  to  a  lar|i:e  extent  -nithout  me»t,  without  kaadriei 
for  their  washing ;  neither  would  there  be  Euiy  tailors,  cooks,  or  domes^ 


On  one  point,  the  report  declares  the  inhabitants  of  the  territoiy 
to  be  absolutely  unanimous,  the  necessity  for  the  completion  without 
delay  of  the  transcontinental  railway.  As,  however,  the  finances  o 
the  colony  are  luiequal  to  the  burden  of  such  an  undertaking,  thi 
construction  of  the  line  on  the  land  ^p^nt  system,  despite  its  manj 
recognised  drawbacks,  seems  the  only  alternative.  The  urgency  a 
some  remedial  measure  is  shown  by  the  dewy  of  Port  Danvin,  thi 
principal  settlement  of  the  territory,  strikingly  dcmoustrated  in  tin 
em]ily  and  ruinous  tenements  visible  in  its  streets,  and  in 
extension  of  the  exodus  from  it  even  to  the  Chinese.  Somethinj 
must  be  done  if  the  depletion  is  to  be  arrested,  which,  if  carriei 
much  further,  would  result  in  it«  total  abandonment. — Timt 
September  5  th. 

Railways  in  Siam. — In  addition  to  the  railway  from  Bangkok  t 
Korat,  a  rlistanco  of  165  miles,  about  to  be  construct«d  under  Stjil 
guarantee,  a  concession  was  granted  In  March,  1891,  for  a  lineacroi 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  the  port  of  Singora,  in  latitude  75°  nort 
to  KotB  Staror  Seiburee,  the  capital  of  Kedah,  a  distance  of  76  mila 


ud  tbeDM  to  KuUm,  the  centre  of  a  rich  tin-bearing  (liBtrict  60  mitea 
fiinlwr.  Singora  lica  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  inlitod  sea  some  400 
miles  Kiuth  of  Bangkok,  and  has  been  from  an  early  date  a  centre 
iif  dkmbution  from  which  tin  and  native  produce  hava  been  carried 
in  junks  both  to  the  capital,  the  Straita  Settlements,  and  China.  The 
Wboar,  in  it«  present  atatc,  offers  safe  and  deep  anchorage  during 
tbc  Bouth-weat  monsoon,  but  is  very  difficult  of  approach  during  the 

Hut    monsoon,    owing  to    the   formation   of    a  shifting  bar, 
[Uiv^  (if  which  is,  conseqently,  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  latter  are : — {!) 
ccleralioii  by  two  or  three  days  of  the  mail  service  fram 
to  Bnngkok,  Saigon,  and  China  ;  (2)  the  development  of  the 
other  mineral  resources  of  I  he  diatricta  opened  up ;  and  (3) 
iiation  of  a  line  in  the  Trunk  railway  connecting  Singapore 
—  _c  Malay  prtjlected  States    with  Moulmein  and    the  Indian 
iyn«m. 

The  Tangtse    and    its    Oorg'eB.  —  A  correspondent  of  the 
"^        "    writinn    in    ita    issue    of     September    19th,    describes 
■  (aalily  and   comfort  vnth  which  the  great  internal    highway 
I  may  be  traversed  for  a  thousand  miles  in  steamers  re- 
nting the  beau  ideal  of  luxury,  combining  speed  and  comfort 
uice  and  culinary  arrangements  that  leave  nothing  to  be 
lie  boat  leaving  Shanghai  at  night  takes  about  30  hours 
mg,  the  first  large  port  signaliaed  in  1888  by  serious 
y  the  batoning  of  a  Chinese  by  one   of  the   Indian 
Bsnkin,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  the  centre  of   the 
ulping  rebellion,  is  the   next  point  of  interest,  after  which  the 
•OwUer  nokche-B  Wnhn,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  recent   disturb- 

ill  klons  (tay*  the  writer)  the  river  preaents  some  scene  of  interest  tJiat 
*ill Mtract  th«  eye.  Now.  perhaps,  it  is  a  gorgeoos  jank  Itoaling  down 
^nua.  a  uuum  of  ocarlet.  i>f  gold,  and  of  dragonB  -,  now  a  rutneil  pagoda 
■>A«  banks;  now  the  tial  tuarahes  with  the  bufTalocs  alanclin^  up  to 
■kdr  BdddlM  in  tlio  walfr  ;  and  attain  some  wrelehod  native  village,  a 
xtllKtion  ol  nunsliorkle  hula,  or  a  RToup  of  fishermen  with  their  circuJar 
°**a.  I^aal-iki,  s  iinall  island,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
■=iannt  i«  erownrd  with  a  pagoda,  while  near  by  is  a  "  joss  house 
'•sifl^  TlMm  comes  the  rily  of  Ncan-kizij;  on  the  north  bank  of  the  r 
'■'Mtkisit  far  akini;  ile  banks  and  buostinit  the  finest  pa4>oda  on  the  Lower 
^MiitM.  OiM  of  lb«  piettibst  siKhts  on  the  lower  river  is  passed  a  few 
W<  afUr  IsAvini;  NRon-kiiiK.  namely  the  solitary  rock  with  its  poetic 
*«M,  "Tbo  I.itUi:  Orpluui."  ll  standi  fiurly  in  mid  itream,  and  ia 
d  by  a  two-ntoreycd  luitudn.  whilu  aUni(iiiK  to  iU  stceB  oidM  : 
',t  this  (xiint  the  scenery  on  the  banks  MOOtHM 
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low  (Uid  monotoQoos.  Here  are  vast  reed?  marBhea  in  which  dear  can  t 
sees  teeding,  there  ei  high  rauge  ol  broken  hills,  and  again  at  auot' 
point  a  curiouB  pile  of  pagodas  aitd  upturned  roots,  by  name  Hu-kow, 
Buddhist  monastery  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  Poyang.  There  rema 
but  one  more  "  treaty  port "  to  pass  before  Hankow  itt  reached,  thoQ) 
nuinberlesa  picturesque  towns  are  passed  at  which,  however,  European 
ore  not  allowed  to  trade,  and  that  is  Kiu-kion^,  of  no  great  size       '   ' 

Hankow  is  a  great  tea  emporiiiin,  with  huge  European  houses  an 
warehouses,  and  a  curious  hut  dirty  native  town.  On  the  opposit 
side  of  the  v'w&i;  which  is  here  a  mile  in  width,  stands  Woo-chan 
with  its  collection  of  "  joss  houses  "  and  temples  known  aa  Hang-b 
hoo,  its  nan-ow  streets  overhung  with  gaudy  gilded  aignboardB,  ai 
its  fanatical  population.  Here  the  Han,  a  very  large  tribatary,  joii 
the  main  stream,  and  the  scene  at  the  confluence  is  one  of  | 
animation  both  on  land  and  water.  From  Hankow  to  Ichang, 
distance  of  350  miles,  there  are  no  very  striking  features  until  ( 
approaching  the  latter  place  the  scenery  becomes  more  picturesqti 
the  hills  and  mountains  assuming  pyramidal  forma,  so  symmetnct 
that  they  seem  as  if  shaped  by  the  hand  of  man,  while  a  curion 
freak  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  rocky  arch  which  frames  and  set«  i 
the  landscape  visible  beyond.  After  leaving  Ichang  the  journt 
must  be  continued  in  a  junk  or  houseboat,  the  latter  if  procurabl 
affording  greater  epaee  and  comfort  to  the  traveller.  Up  to  th 
point  the  river  has  retained  its  imposing  breadth,  but  live  mil 
above  it  narrows  to  form  the  Ichang  gorge,  the  first  of  a  series  ( 
chasms  through  which  the  stream  has  cloven  it«  way. 

Vain  were  it  for  any  pen  (says  the  writer)  to  describe  the  scenery  whi 
as  gorge  after  gorge  unfolds  Itself,  meets  the  eye.  Vain  to  think  by  nus 
of  words  alone  to  convey  to  the  reader  llie  vast  dimensions  of  tiie  hu 
cliffs  that  rise  {lerpendicularly  on  either  hand,  straight  from  the  w»tc 
edge,  not  allowing  in  most  places  even  a  narrow  pathway.  As  one  sails 
in  the  evening  twilight  gloom,  one  can  only  wonder  and  gaze.  The  "  Neei 
of  Heaven,"  a  rock  rising  from  the  water's  edge,  a  pillar  as  it  were. 
uniform  in  breadth  nt  its  base  and  ut  itti  summit,  crowned  with  a  cluster 
firs,  is  above  1,800  feet  in  height,  and  yet  it  looks  quite  insigaificant  amon 
the  high  peaks  which  surround  it.  Steeper  and  steeper  grow  the  rocks  s 
precipices,  till,  almost  with  a  sigb  of  reUef,  one  emerges  into  more  a{ 
ground,  where  small  villages,  nith  bright  fantastic  joss-hooses,  baU-hJdc_ 
in  groves  of  emerald  bamboos  and  trees,  present  Ihemaelves.  And  so  it 
mile  after  mile,  here  gorges,  the  river  winding  between  motmt«ius 
seem  to  block  its  path,  so  narrow  are  some  of  the  outlets  ;  here  the  roa 
rapids,  up  which  a  hundred  men  or  more  would  tow  our  boat ;  and  b< 
again  a  long  reach  between  cnltivated  lands  golden  with  the  autumn  oro' 
Boats  would  come  Hoating  down,  great  rafts,  which  in  comparison  witfa  I 
scenery- looked  like  canoes,  until  ihey  would  come  near  enough  for  ns 
see  that  they  were  bearing  a  living  cargo,  at  times  of  hundreds  of  peop] 
These  rafts  are  put  togetlier  on  the  upper  reaches  ol  the  stream,  uid  i 
broken  up  on  reaching  their  destination,  as  the  current  is  loo  ainuig 
Allow  of  their  being  transported  up  streajn. 
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mtios  of  the  Victoria  Nyaoza.— The  Ur^e  bay  on 

■  llMb-we«l«ni    tingle    of    Lake    Victoria,    first    seen    by    Mr. 

'^«n  hjft  last  joamoy,  as  it  was  overlooked   by  previous 

•  b©cn  recently  examined  by  the  German  priest,  Father 

1,  witli  n  view  I4i  discovering  suitable  sites  for  missionary 

it.iUctiK.     Fmm  Bukumbi,   on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  he  cir- 

^DtnaTi^ted  the  new  bay,  which  had  so  long  escaped  attention 

ing  to  the  fringe  of  islands  that  screens  its  front.     Il  extends  to 

I  latitude,  Imt  is  very  shiiliow,  aud  seems  to  be  in  process 

■  gndnal  deteicntion.     FoUowing  the  shore  of  the  lake  towards  the 
a.  F»lher  Schyiiue  proceeded  to  within  a  few  marches  of  the 

ipul  of  Uganda,  and  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  countries 
Round  the  south-west  of  the  lake  dwell  the  Basinji,  a 
prill  jHiopIe  originally  forming  the  single  kingdom  of  Usinja,  but 
f  diaintc^niK.'d  into  a  number  nf  independent  tribes.  They 
I  wiuntry  which  though  generally  flat,  has  n  r.inge  of 
FBounUiiu  which  ensure  a  eiitlicient  supply  of  rain.  From  their 
Wler  to  that  of  Uganda,  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  Buzibiv, 
«m>^  whom  the  traveller  was  well  received  after  having  hjkd  some 
Jiiailties  with  their  neighbours.  Their  land  consistB  of  ranges  of 
n  which  the  population  dwell,  leaving  the  marshy  valleys 
%  ptrallel  to  the  lake  uninhabited.  Great  part  of  their  country 

■  ln«lHi,  tho  hcight«  being  covere<l  with  grass  fiiruishing  gooil 
■Kure,  hut  tiieru  tx  ulsii  a  district  still  overgrown  by  the  p^me^'al 

At  Bulciiba,  where  Kinin  Fasha  had  a  station,  the  country 
eii  by  numerous  flowing  streams,  and  seemed  very 
'  Nnik,  It  is  thickly  peopled,  the  banana  furnishing  the  staple  food 
"'lieiDhHlntsntiii,  though  they  have  fine  cattle,  whose  superb  bonis 
wiaiiuiihul  ihi'iii  from  all  the  other  native  breeds,  and  resemble 
'  W  of  some  of  the  Kuro|)eaii  v&rieties.  Tho  people,  too,  differ  from 
*'l'Wr  neighlMurs,  and  were  considered  by  Father  Schynse  to  he 
"tinoli^cally  i«>lat«l.     ("TimeB,"  October  17th.) 

BtSOOreM  of  Assam. — Although  principally  associated  with 
''"*  jimduction  "f  tea,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the 
"(*aiii(;  up  of  its  communications,  Assam  will  be  rich  in 
'*hrT  pmdnrt«  a*  well.  Coal  is  already  being  worked  in 
"ftiwiiig  quantities,  the  Assam  Railways  and  Trading  Company 
"*ring  ofMined  a  pioneer  line  to  the  mines  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
^^  HilU.  I«eytnid  Dibrugarh.  Tlie  output  of  coal,  which  in  1S84 
I  to  17.000  ions,  had  grown  in  188«  to  over  101,000, 
n  1890  U>  149,000  tons,  while  for  IK91  a  still  further  increaM 
1)73,000  wu  expected.     The  coal  is  of  excellent  tjualily,  and  is 


used  by  the  P.  and  0.,  British  India,  Anchor,  an<l  City  Lines,  i 
veil  as  by  both  the  Inland  Navigation  Companies  on  the  Brahmi 
putra.  It  is  worked  by  galleries  driven  into  two  steep  bills,  and  ■ 
shot  down  the  incline  to  the  railway  in  four  trolleys  which,  in  thoi 
descent  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  passed  over  a  drum,  di'aw  up  an  eqni 
number  of  empties.  Two  thousand  coolies  are  employed  iu  th 
mines,  and  the  seum,  which  has  an  average  thiekneas  of  50  ftset 
contains  coal  enough  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  production  I 
at  least  a  hundred  yeai's.  The  entire  coal  formation  extends  alon 
the  Nagii  Hills  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  uoiitain  a 
aggregate  of  some  50  million  tons.  The  present  railway,  which  h 
a  branch  to  Sadiya  through  a  district  of  tea  gardens,  will  be  oe 
nected  with  the  projected  railway  from  Chittagong,  and  eventuaU 
eittended  to  Northern  Burmah,  when  there  will  be  a  large  im 
in  the  market  open  to  the  Assam  coal.  Petroleum  exists  in 
bination  with  the  latter,  and  is  already  being  extracted  by  the  aam 
company.  Iron  and  limestone  are  also  found,  the  latter  in  lard; 
quantities ;  and  gold  is  said  by  natives  to  exist  in  the  lutck  counti} 
The  soO  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  capable  of  producing, 
addition  to  rice  its  staple  crop,  pine-apples,  cotton,  tmiize,  augur,  an 
tobacco.  The  acreage  under  lea  in  1890  shows  an  increase  ( 
3,789  over  the  previom  year,  the  total  being  231,031*.  Theaggn 
gate  production,  reported  at  82,119,352  lbs.,  is  also  an  incrtw 
of  5.203,424  lbs,  over  that  of  1889.— "Board  of  Trade  Jounml,' 
Octolwr,  1891. 

Capabilities  of  Bolivia. — Boiivia    is   stated    to  l>e  Knunciall 
on  a.  better   footing  than  most  of  the  South  American  Itcpublio 
as    its   intenuil    debt    is   under  four  and   a    half    million   dollar 
and   its  foreign   debt   is   not   only   insignificant    in   amount,   bi 
is   rapidly  being  paid   off.      Communication   with   the   coast,    U 
only  thing  wanting  to  develop  its  i-eaources,  ivill  soon  1«  supplio 
for  one  of  the  Argentine  railways  has  been  pushed  to  it«  front{< 
and   another    from    the   Chilian    port   of    Antofagasta    has 
extended  to  near  Oram  in  the  centre  of   the  Bolivian  plateau, 
distance  of  400  miles.    An  outlet  through  Penivian  territory  i 
also  be  secured  by  the  extension  of  a  line  from  Arequipa,  Mollendl 
and  Puilo  to  La  Pan.     A  project  for  opening  up  water  communis 
tion  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and 
Plata  is  also  regarded   with   favour.      Bolivia  is  rich  in  mim 
de}>osit3,  and  contains,  in  ad<lition  to  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  tl 
moat  productive  in  the  world,  others   scarcely  less  promising,  a 
Ornro,  Aullaga,  and  Lipe?,     As  much  as  21  milUon  dollara'  WDTtl)* 


1  sOver  tuis  been  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  a  single 
;  other  minerub  found  in  ihe  country  are  tin,  lead, 
Itinum,  mercui^'.  iron,  zinc,  coal,  magnetic  ore,  talc,  n^nd 
1  well  aa  tiiHny  varieties  of  precious  atones,  and  of 
alates,  lieaides  baaftlt,  chalk,  saltpetre.^  bomx,  common 
■h,  utd  nugnesia.  The  BoUviun  guano  and  nitrate  deposits  were 
i|fn^imt«d  by  Chile,  as  the  prize  of  the  war  in  which  she  defeated 
ifct  two  neighbouring  Republics.  Bolivia,  from  her  wide  range  of 
tsAce  iiie(|iuliti<^  combines  the  products  of  the  temperate  and 
ttv^ai  mtms.  Whe»t  is  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pron<le  a 
ttt^m  for  exportAtion  to  Peni  and  Chile.  Coffee,  said  to  be 
'  r  to  Mochn,  is  cultivated  with  success,  fiugar-caiie  grows 
lij,  and  coooii  on  so  large  a  M^ale  as  to  have  been  valued  in  1885 
j)  1,718,330  dollars.  The  supply  of  india-rubber  is  almost  unlimited, 
1  already  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export.-  "Board 
itTtade  Journal,"  October.  1831. 

\  tcotob  ICMiOD  at  Blantyre. — A  correspondent  of  the 
writing  in  its  issue  of  OctoDer  20th,  describes  an 
with  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  immediately  on  his 
I  from  Africa.  Illness  having  compelled  the  traveller  to 
d  several  weeks  at  Blantyre,  the  head  quarters  of  the  planters 
ud  iiii«ion»riea  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church  in  the  Shire 
Hi^Undo,  he  was  much  struck  with  the  progress  of  the  settlement. 
Coffee,  which  commands  the  highest  price  in  Mincing-lane,  is  grown 
D'v  Mtensive  areas,  and  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  crops,  are 
Iwng  tried  with  every  prosi)eci  of  success.  The  natives,  who  a  few 
jw«  tgo  de\-astated  the  whole  region,  now  come  200  or  300  miles 
to  *nrit  in  the  plantations.  In  addition  to  day  schools,  boarding 
"Wit  arc  kept  by  the  missionaries,  in  which  200  to  300  boys  and 
ymiit,  prioeipally  the  sons  of  chiefs,  are  educated.  Handicrafts  and 
'uioti*  practical  avocations  are  taught,  and  football  and  other  English 
WW*  played  by  the  masters  and  pupils  during  recreation.  Many 
*n  n  attached  to  the  place  that  they  prefer  to  spend  their  vacatioD 
■ifff  in*t«ad  of  going  home.  Some  when  they  leave,  build  houses 
hr  tliniuelvfls,  marry  one  wife,  and  show  by  their  lives  that  their 
Uuii^  has  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  The  white  settlers  live 
'itb  all  the  comforts  of  civilisation,  in  well-built  houses  with  large 
^iiioi^  jgaad  tjiblo  appointments,  and  libraries  supplied  with  standard 
'•j(4i.  A  church  has  hocn  built  by  native  labourers  tmder  white 
Kipernsinii,  of  materials,  all  except  Ihe  gbtss  and  some  of  the 
OUamal  fittingi  pnxlucod  on  the  spot,  the  natives  having  baked 
^  bricki,  nude  the  lime,  hewed  the  timber,  and  reared  the  edifice 


from  fouodationa  to  roof.    The  methods  of  the  Catholic  n 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere  seem  here  to  havo  been  imitated  with  a 
The  climate  admitsof  the  residenceof  European  settlers  with  n 
precautions,  and  Mr.  Thomson  believes  that  over  the  entire  of  i 
adjacent  plateau  Englishmen  can  lire  as  well  ns  they  do  in  II 
though  he  docs  not  believe  it  suited  for  n^cultural  colonintioB. 
can  be  reached  in  six  weeks  from  England  by  the  Capo  of  Good  B 

Rain    Making     in     Texas.— The    "Times,"   of 

8th,    gives  an    account    of    the   artificial   production    of 
Texas,    of    which     only     fragmentary     telegraphic     repor 
previously  reached    this    country.      The    United     States 
ment    having    appointed    General    Dyrenforth    commissioner  1 
the  purpose,    ho  accepted   an  invitation   to   begin  operations  C 
ranch  23  miles  north-west  of  Midland,  in  a  very  dry  and  arid  n 
where  the  pasturage  was  scanty.    A  shed  having  l>eeu  hoilt  inw 
to  prepare  the  large  quantity  of  gases  required,  a  number  of  hi "' 
were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  ] 
tion  of  two  to  one,  and  exploded,  some  by  time  fus«8  at  a  height  I 
one  and  a  half  to  five  miles,  the  rest  by  wire,  at  a  height  of  1,0( 
above  the  earth.     The   balloon  ascents  were,  however, 
rather  uncertain  by  the  prevalence  of  high  winds,  and  I 
of  "  rackarock  "  powder  and  dynamite  on  the  surface  of  I 
was  more  successful.     Charges  of  powder  of  from  SIba.  i 
each,  and  of  from  6lb8.  to   ISlbs.   of  dynamite,   ' 
intervals  sometimes  of  less  than  a  minute,  and  explosions  mt 
let  ofT  in  the  tails  of  kites.     The  effect  of  these  explosions  is  8 
have  been  in  every  case  satisfactory,  as  in  each  a  series  of  ezploa 
was  followed  within  ten  hours  by  rain,   siitliciently  establishing  I 
coimection  of  cause  and  cfTect  hetw  -en  the  occurrences.    On  I 
night  of  September  19th,  says  the  writer,  the  final  e 
made  under  a  starry  and  cloudless  sky,  with  a  strong  j^ 
from  the  east.  Five  balloons  were  sent  up  and  exploded,  K 
of   "rackarock"  powder  and   laOlbs.   of  dynamite  lot  < 
ground.     There  was  no  immediate  result,  and  a   riail^  1 
pointing  to  "  fair  "  seemed  to  give  little  promise  of  any, 
in  the  moniing,  however,  a  bank  of  cloud  appeared  in  tWfl 
the  direction  in  which  the  smoke  had  blown,  and  by  four  I* 
t>egan,  accompanied  by  thumier  and  lightning,  and  lasting  till  ( 
Many  heavy  charges  were  then   fired,  and  showers  fell  after  < 
General  Dyrenforth  then  left  for  Washington,  Init  wm  to  i 
operations  later  on  a  lai^e  scale  at  El   Paso,  T«xas,  and  ihen  I 
South-WcBtem  Kansas.     Meanwhile  a  telegram  from  Topaka  « 
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» that  a  contract  b&s  been  signed  with  a  local  organisation  by 
me,  tlie  rainmaker,  in  which  he  iindertakea  to  water  the 
item  part  of  Kanaaa  during  June,  July,  and  Atigiiat,  1892, 
e  of  one  dollar  per  acre.  He  proposes  also,  to  hold  a  series 
»  me«tingB  throughout  the  North-Western  States,  with  a  view 
In  imuuDK  inl«rest  in  his  method.  It  is  obvious,  if  the  latter  be 
ojaUt  of  general  application,  how  vaatly  it  would  enlarge  the 
vductive  area  of  the  globe,  and  of  what  incalculable  benefit  it 
1  lie  to  countries  like  India  and  Australia,  where  all  rural 
riwl  on  under  the  threat  of  periodical  droughts. 
I^Fbl  N^ni  Novogrod  Fair. — A  report  to  the  Foreign 
I  frfim  Mr.  .1.  Michell,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  St, 
nborg,  declares  the  residts  of  the  Nijni  Novogrod  Fair  last 
'  have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  failure  of  the 
It  in  twenty  of  the  most  fertile  proiinces  in  the  Empire,  and 
tin  liirainulion,  very  marked  this  year,  of  the  water  in  the  ^'^olga 
lol  ill  iribut&nes  are  the  chief  causes  to  which  this  falling  off  is 
trabed.  The  arrival  of  deeply-laden  barges  bringing  iron  and 
DtW  oommodities  was  delayed,  and  the  supply  of  raw  produce  at 
tbi  Eur  thus  much  diminished,  while  the  manufactured  articles 
tna^iit  found  few  buyers,  owing  to  the  diminished  purchasing 
pflWuf  the  country.  The  value  of  manufactured  goods  sold  was 
coowqently  30  per  cent,  less  than  in  1890.  As  a  set-off  against  this 
W  a  brisk  business  was  done  in  grain  and  other  raw  native 
l4  for  exportation,  as  the  low  rate  of  exchange  for  the  rouble 
d  tile  oalward  trade.  But  even  apart  from  the  exceptional 
»  of  this  year,  it  is  evident  from  previous  returns,  and 
I  the  increasing  number  of  vacant  warehouses  within  the  fair 
I,  that  the  annual  gathering  is  losing  its  former  importance. 
I  inpvasive,  though  slow  development  of  the  Russian  railway 
1  during  the  past  live  and  twenty  years  has  created  new 
■  of  rontmerce  and  diverted  the  trade  of  the  coiuitry  into 
'^channda,  and  the  completion  of  the  projected  Siberian  railway 
'iHj^  titaani}}  de  graee  toNijni  Novogrod  as  a  great  market.  The 
f->«ui  mrn-hnntu  and  manufacturers  assembled  at  the  fair,  com- 
trnti  in  urging  the  Finance  Minist«r  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
'J  nuive  cotton  goods  by  allowing  them  a  drawback  on  export 
■*)ibtal*nt  tn  thr  import  duty  on  raw  cotton.  This  measure  they 
diclm  i*  needed  in  order  m  enable  them  to  face  the  diminished 
"Kmuuptjon  of  their  goods  at  home  in  the  present  impoverished 
■•*«  of  the  country,  by  the  acquisition  of  new  markets  abroad, 
"fMOaUy  ill  Central  Asia,  where  the  desired  drawback  would  enable 
^ttM  to  GOKipMe  successfully  with  English  manubcturers. 
^nra  1  »/  /Wrt/t  Seriefi.]  IL 
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NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  EXPWRATIOTf. 


An  UadergrouDd  City. —The  coirespondetit  of  an  Indiaiil 
newspaper  tella  of  a  singular  discovery  made  hy  the  Russians  | 
in  Central  Asia.  In  TurkestAn,  on  the  right  bunk  of  tha 
Amu  Darya,  in  a  chain  of  locky  hills  near  lbs  Bokhaian 
town  of  Kai-ki,  are  a  number  of  large  caves,  which  npoD 
examination  were  found  to  Iciid  to  an  underground  city,  built 
apparently,  long  before  the  Christian  era.  According  to  effigie^ 
inecriptions,  and  designs,  wrought  upon  the  gold  and  silver  money 
unearthed  among  the  ruins,  the  existence  of  the  town  dates  back  to 
some  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  underground 
Bokharan  city  is  about  two  versts  long,  and  is  composed  of  wt 
enormous  labyrinth  of  corridors,  streets,  and  squares,  surroundec" 
by  houses  and  other  buildings  two  or  three  storeys  high.  The 
edifices  contain  all  kinds  of  domestic  utensils,  pots,  urns,  vases,  and' 
BO  forth.  In  some  of  the  streets,  falls  of  earth  and  rock  bar« 
obstructed  the  passages,  but  generally  the  visitor  can  u-alk  about 
freely  without  so  much  as  lowering  his  bead.  The  high  degree  of 
civilisation  attained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  is  shown  by  th(i~ 
fact  that  they  built  in  several  storeys,  by  the  symmetry  of  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  by  the  beauty  of  the  baked  clay  and  met*' 
utensils,  and  of  the  ornaments  and  coins  which  have  been  found.. 
It  is  aup]>oscd  that  long  centuries  ago  this  city,  so  carefully 
concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  provided  an  entire  populatioB 
with  a  ref'i(;c  from  the  incursions  of  invaders  and  robbers.  (" 
Tablet,"  October  24th.) 

Remarkable  Oaves  in  TaBmania.— Mr.  Morton  described 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania  last  June 
some  remarkable  caves  recently  discovered  near  South[>oi^ 
in  that  colony.  The  entrance  is  through  a  limestonS 
formation,  and  a  strong  stream  flows  through  the  floor  of  tha 
chambers.  The  lights  carried  by  the  jmrty  being  extinguished,  the 
ceiling  and  sides  of  the  cavern  seemed  studded  with  diamondSi  a 
effect  due  to  millions  of  glow-worms  which  hung  suspended  tlier^ 
the  only  living  cieatures  seen  in  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  traversed.  The  caves  are  siipjiosed  to  extend  three  or  I 
miles,  but  have  not  been  explored  throughout. — {"  Nature, 
October  15th). 
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^ottB  on  l^obtle. 


iney-side   Saxon.     By    Rolf   Boldrewood. 
M&cmillan,  1»91. 


London : 


THOSE  who  look  for  vivid  descriptions  of  life  at  the  Antipodes 
ffom  tho  nutbor  of  '■Robbery  under  Arms"  will  not  be 
dinpimiiitod  in  bia  [iresent  voluuo.  TberoniatittcelcnientfBalmust 
■laent  from  its  p:igca,  on  which  are  recounted,  in  nn  to  biographical 
form,  the  fortunes  of  a  Kentiab  ruatii;  as  an  imini[,'rarit  in  New  South 
WftloL  The  happy  contrail  offered  by  bis  fate  to  tbnt  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer  is  emphasised  by  the  stoiy  of  his  father, 
Gomp«llo<l  aft«r  a  life  of  toil  to  end  his  days  in  the  workhouse.  It 
may,  in  t«ct,  be  regardi-d  as  a  tract  in  favour  of  I'lnifiration,  in  such 
glowing  coloiin  docs  it  paint  the  possibilitiea  openc<i  up  to  thrift  and 
good  oondiict  in  the  southern  betnispbere,  aa  c'lujparcd  with  the 
bo{)«lHt  ftiture  tb^t  Awaits  the  poor  in  a  land  alreaijy  overcrowded 
with  inhabitaiita.  It  is  useful,  moreover,  in  showing  how  these 
golden  prospects  are  dependent,  in  Australia  as  everywhere  else,  on 
habiU  of  iclf-discipline,  and  how  they  are  frequently  miLired  by  tba 
[kt*l  rice  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  carried  with  bim  to  darken  the 
fatore  o(  the  otherwise  happy  continent.  Drinking  is  there  a  scourge, 
wboM  rktimi  far  out-number  even  those  sacrificeil  to  it  ijj  the  mother 
eooDtry,  death  from  alcoholiam  in  some  of  the  culonics  exceeding 
tboM  in  England  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  The  boro  being 
cx«mpt  from  this  failing,  soon  gets  bis  foot  on  ibe  first  rung  of  the 
hddcr  of  fucceaa,  and  thence  rapidly  climbs  up-oanls.  In  receipt  of 
ltt|«  migea  from  the  beginning  as  a  shepherd  and  stock  rider,  he 
ioTMU  his  nvings  in  land,  and  so  becomes,  at  first  on  a  small  scule, 
)n  hia  own  accoimt.  Thus,  in  a  country  "where  land 
p  utd  men  are  dear,"  he  prospers  and  flourishes,  adding  to  hit 
■ions  until  they  cover  an  area  that  would  be  a  respectable 
fntctioii  of  an  English  county.  The  young  ladies  whose  acquaintance 
be  makea  ore  principally  remarkable  for  their  proficiency  in 
bofMwootanship,  despite  of  which  one  falls  a  victim  to  her  ambitim 
IB  riding  «  eteeplecbase. 


In  the  "Stranger  People's"  Country.    By  Charlks  Egbbi 
Craddock,  London  :  Osgood  &  Co.,  1891. 

ONCE  more  the  writer  who  conceals  her  identity  under  tl 
above  pseudonym,  transports  us  into  those  highlands  of  Tennei 
see,  which  ber  magic  pen  has  ma<le  for  ua  such  fairy-land  of  enchant 
ment.  Vivid  as  ever  are  the  touches  with  which  she  calls  up 
pictures  of  scenery,  and  episodes  of  rural  life,  though  perhaps  soma 
of  the  intangible  aroma  of  early  spontaneity  has  evaporated  from 
her  highly  Bnished  style.  Vet  in  her  own  peculiar  genre  she  has 
done  nothing  to  surpass  her  inimitable  description  of  the  "  infair  "' 
or  wedding  dance  in  the  Pettingills'  cabin,  with  the  tragic  climu 
so  artistically  enhanced  by  the  rude  festivity  of  its  surroundin 
The  humours  of  the  mountain  merry-making,  the  under  current 
of  slumbering  savagery  beneath  its  superficial  gaiety,  the  plastii 
complaisance  of  the  candidate  seeking  the  suffrages  of  his  rough 
associates,  are  all  vivjiied  to  our  imagination  by  that  knowledge  of' 
the  deeper  springs  of  human  nature  which  alone  gives  moaning  tQ 
the  presentment  of  its  lighter  moods.  The  drama  of  which  thew 
local  accessories  are  the  setting,  is  swift  yet  thrilling  in  its  action. 
Crime  and  violence,  inseparable  from  so  rude  &  state  of  society,, 
involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  iheir  results,  and  th( 
temjiorary  complications  thus  introduced  into  the  lives  of  the  a 
form  the  subject  of  the  plot.  None  of  the  author's  rustic  heroins 
is  limned  with  more  subtle  intensity  than  Letitia,  whose  dainty 
beauty  is  as  little  appreciated  by  the  coarser  taste  of  the  "  raOLinting ' 
as  is  the  keen  wit  whose  shafts  are  winged  with  scorn.  Incisivi 
phrases  are  as  thickly  scattered  over  these,  as  over  any  previous 
pages  by  the  author,  and  "  that  iintvorsal  bridal  manner,  intimating^ 
a  persuasion  that  no  one  else  has  ever  been  married,"  and  "  that 
aipression  of  proprietorship  (in  looking  at  his  patient)  which 
everywhere  marks  the  physician,"  are  pon-flashcs  which  engrarf 
themselves  on  the  memory. 


The  MiBchief  of  Monica.     By  L,  B,  Walford.     London :  Loot 
man  and  Co.,  1891. 

THE  foibles  of  the  ultra  -  fashionable  world  are  satirised  wit 
considerable  skill  in  the  tale  of  the  social  vicissitudes  el 
countered  by  Monica  and  Isabel  Lavenham,  well-bom,  but  undowero 
damsels,  dependent  on  others  for  their  position.  Thrown  upon  thv 
world  at  an  early  ago,  they  have  utAilWA  \ta  mii^xlms  from  the  un< 


who  gives  them  a,  haU-gnidging  Bhclter  until  the  novelty  of  intro- 
tsnng  Iwu  I'riUiaTit  atid  lovoly  girls  into  society  has  lust  a  tittle  of 
iuflrat  charm.  The  establishment  in  Lowndea  Square,  whence  they 
Wl  be«t  Inunrhrd  upon  the  world  of  Belgraviu  and  Mayfuir,  being 
ihcs  tammanly  shut  up,  they  are  turned  over  to  an  uncle  on  their 
Mthcr'a  siliA  of  the  bouse,  occupying  the  comparatively  inferior 
pxition  of  a  rich  Liverpool  merchant.  Their  disnuiy  at  their 
tuWban  Buminndings,  and  contempt  for  the  luxurious  home  pro- 
iidnl  for  ihf^m,  soon  begin  to  be  tempered  bj'  a  eense  of  the  superior 
kiniinraa  i»f  their  new  guardian,  and  thus  they  gradually  come  to 
perceive  •omcthing  of  the  heartlessness  of  their  old  life.  To  Monica 
lb<  lofwon  is,  however,  only  finally  brought  home  by  the  recognition 
<A  h«-  own  unworthy  conduct  in  luring  away  her  cousin's  suitor,  for 
tin  gnti6ration  of  her  idle  vanity  and  love  of  admiration.  The 
dignity  with  which  her  despised  rival  receives  the  slight  put  upon 
her,  opens  her  eyes  lo  her  own  inferiority  in  the  good  feeling  which 
■  liic  enenra  of  good  breeding,  and  she  repents,  when  it  is  too  late 
lo  Bak«  MDcnds  (or  the  wrong  done.  Her  own  heart  has  meantime 
tmoiM  inviilveil,  while  her  happiness  is  rendered  impossible  by 
peauiiuy  impediments.  A  further  change  of  fortiuie  deposits  the 
■MBS  in  th«  shabby-genteel  poverty  of  L<jndon  lodgings,  but  this 
prwna  but  to  be  but  a  temporary  eclipse  of  fate,  and  they  are  left  in 
the  tod  in  full  happin<»a  and  prosperity.  Their  story  thus  points  a 
1  mural  lawun,  while  it  ia  written  with  sufficient  vivacity  and 
I  to  cOTiTey  il  in  very  entortaining  form. 


ftBrendon.  By  Edward  P^ycocK-  London:  John  Hodges. 
1891. 

Ft  i*  refreshing  to  meet  with  u  novel  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
type,  with  plenty  of  plotting  and  counter-plotting,  beauty  in 
and  a  villain  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  description, 
e  too  presents  itself  under  the  moat  suspicious  circumstances, 
i  there  aro  two  ladios  of  great  personal  attractions,  whom  a  wicked 
I  win  peraist  in  believing  all  they  ought  not  to  be,  because 
•  of  the  devotion  of  two  eligible  noblemen,  whom  they  are 
•D  the  time  virtuously  refusing  to  marry.  One  of  them,  named, 
with  an  AUnning  corabinatton  of  mythology  and  history,  Astarta 
Sonl,  ie  in  addition  both  a  crack  horsewoman  and  a  crack  shot,  two 
MeoBiplisbinenU,  oitbcr  of  which  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  destroy  a 
NotwiihMtAad'mg  iM  these  Biupiuoua  ciK.uiiuX»iu»v^« 


is  in  reality  pious,  charitable,  a  devout  Catholic,  and  eventunlly 
omamenC  to  th(>  peerage,  when,  in  tho  concluding  chapt«r,  she  cddm 
to  be  a  duchess.  The  story  is,  however,  principally  concerned 
the  fortunes  of  the  second  afflicted  damael,  Miaa  de  NJ* 
by  the  pursuit  of  the  \'illain.  Colonel  Thornton.  She  to,  bj 
contention  his  ivifo,  and  indeed  woidd  have  been  so,  had  not 
marriage  to  her  been  invalidated  by  his  being  already  married 
another.  Ho  is  a  most  undesirable  husband,  as  ho  is  a  aenu-Iiiul 
liable  to  paroxysms  of  homicidal  mania,  who  in  his  prcrioua  cm 
has  already  killed  a  girl,  and  thrown  the  suspicion  of  the  dded  OD 
innocent  priest,  by  confessing  it  to  him,  and  so  sealing  his  lipi  aa 
the  truth.  The  most  impressive  scene  in  the  book  is  his  abstJuti 
on  bis  deathbed  by  this  very  priest,  who  though  suspended  from  1 
functions,  had  yet  power  to  exercise  them  in  case  of  ejctrcmity.  7 
conduct  of  tho  nominal  heroine,  Narcissa  Brandon,  in  brmking' 
her  engagement  with  the  man  she  loves,  and  marrying  one  ■ 
lains  rather  enigmatical,  though  she  is  in  other  respn 
interesting  figure. 


Ilotfs  on  Jorcign  Perioliitals. 


Rt<rai^  da  Quettioni  Hittoriyuea.    Juillet,  1891. 
The  State  of  Edacation  before  the  Revolntion.— 1^ 

can  maintain  thiit  {topniar  education  was  in  a  flourishing  condido 
under  the  old  regime;  but,  thanks  chietly  to  an  inquiry  ord«nd1 
by  the   LegisJ.itive   Assembly  in  November,   1791,  we   are 
to  show  that  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  w«r 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  rash  refonos 
the  constituent  assembly  did  incalculable  injury  to  th« 
education      Canon  AUain,  who  is  already  well  known  for  bit] 
work,  "  L'lottruction  primaire  en  France  avant  la  R^olo 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  returns,  and  contributes  to  thi* 
a  resumd  of  his  la)iours.     It  would  not  be  possible  to  give 
further  aumiuiii'y  nf  what  is  already  so  condensed  ;  anyoott  | 
in  tho  subject  should  read  the  article  itself,  where  he 
abundant  proof  of  the  two  fact«  just  stated     One  would  natontDy 
have  Judged  that  the  suppression  of  tithes,  feudul  rights,  and  toU^ 
iba  MJe  of  cburi'h  property,  the  expuliion  of  the  religiout  ordeti, 
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e  civil  constitution  oF  the  clergy,  and  the  new  oath  would  have 
ight  about  the  financial  ruin  of  the  educational  establishmentB, 

I  diapereion  of  the   teaching  staffs,  and  the  diminution  of  the 

inVier  of  scholars.     And  so  we  find  in  the  returns  uuroberless 

idcnU    of   schools    and    colleges,    of    all    grades,    either   closed 
gflher  or  unable  to  keep  up  their  former  footing,  by  reason  of 

mt  of  teachers  or  of  funds  to  pay  them. 

I  consoling   to   find  bow  general    was  the   refusal   to   take 

e  oath,  and  to  note  that,  even  whore  some  of  the  staU'  had  stooped 
o  90,  the  parents  withdrew  their  children  from  the  school.  Canon 
Wi  makes  some  sort  of  apology  for  the  dryness  of  his  article,  and 
for  its  want  of  literary  merit.  But,  surely,  his  mere  facts  and  figures 
speak  far  more  eloquently  than  any  rhetorical  embellishments, 
especially  of  the  kind  in  which  bis  countrymen  so  often  indulge. 

Was  Roger  Bacon  Imprisoned  ?— The  story  of  Friar  Bacon, 
the  madiieval  Galileo,  is  at  beat  a  melancholy  one.  A  literary 
•od  scientific  ■  genius,  born  out  of  due  lime,  waging  war  against 
his  iige  and  opposed  by  it  in  return,  he  has  ever  been  held 
op  10  honour  as  one  of  the  foremost  martyrs  of  science.  Not 
content  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  in  truth  are  sad 
enough,  bigoted  writers  have  pictured  to  us  the  gliiomy  dun- 
geons in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  immured,  and  the  tortures 
to  which  they  assert  he  was  subjected.  Our  popular  histoiian,  Mr. 
Green,  is  an  honourable  exception  to  this  class,  and  hiis  done  much 
to  diapel  the  commonly  accepted  legends.  "  If  we  may  credit  a 
mora  recent  story,"  he  says,  in  hia  excellent  sketch  of  Bacon's  life, 
"his  writings  only  gained  him  a  prison  from  his  order."  The  Abb^ 
Feret  baa  therefore  dona  well  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which  this 
■tory  rests.  It  apjiears  that  two  distinct  imprisonments  are  alleged, 
one  beginning  in  1257,  the  other  in  1278. 

The  Franciscan  order  to  which  Bacon  belonged  hid  forbidden  the 
Btwiy  of  Natural  Science,  Magic,  Astrology,  and  the  like.  We  are 
not  here  concerned  to  defend  this  prohibition,  but  all  will  admit 
that  a  religious  body,  professing  the  strictest  poverty  and  devoting 
IImU  to  the  work  of  missions  among  tho  poor,  was  within  its  right 
in  not  allowing  its  members  to  engage  in  scientific  pursuits  requiring 
nuch  time  and  money.  Friar  Roger  undoubtedly  disobeyed  this 
regulation  time  after  time,  and  was  consequently  reprimanded  by 
hit  niperiors.  No  doubt  they  would  have  acted  more  wisely  had 
they  encouraged  his  studies.  Unfortunately,  they  forbade  him  to 
pohlish  anything,  and  sent  him  away  from  Oxford  to  a  convent 
of  thflir  Older  io  Paris,     This  detention  in  a  foreign  convent,  a  not 
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uncomoion  penance  among  religious,  is  the  origin  of  the  alleges 
first  imprison  me  at.  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  his  releasa 
and  the  composition  of  hia  three  famous  works  "Opus  Alajua,' 
"Opus  Minus,  "and  "Opua  Tertium,"  were  due  to  the  instigat" 
of  Clement  IV.  Mr.  Green  remarks  that  no  acknowledgra 
reached  him  from  the  Pope.  True  ;  for  'he  Pontiff  died  befon 
there  was  time  to  do  so.  A  bad  lime  was  now  at  hand  for  Bacom 
He  seems  to  have  become  embittered  by  his  long  period  of  repressioiti 
Aristotle,  "  the  masier  of  those  who  know,"  Alexander  of  Hates,  tbt 
glory  of  hia  own  order,  Albertiia  M^nua  and  St.  Thomas,  i 
great  lights  of  the  rival  order  of  the  Dominicans,  aad  even  the  Coiirfe 
of  Rome,  were  all  alike  assailed  by  hia  bitterest  ridicule.  At  lengtly 
in  1278,  be  was  once  more  condemned  by  his  superiors  ;  this  time  foe 
his  teaching  on  Astrology  and  Magic.  M,  Peret  admits  that  hi 
was  now  confined  in  the  prison  of  his  convent,  according  to  th* 
custom  of  the  day.  But  even  here  he  waa  able  to  continue  hit 
atudiea,  though  he  could  not  pulUisb  the  result  of  hia  labours.  Henoe 
Bacon's  persecution  amounts  to  this  i  be  waa  exiled  and  detainee 
in  a  foreign  convent,  and  afterwards  underwent  real  incarceration, 
but  only  in  the  convent  prison.  As  I  have  said,  the  truth  is  sad 
enough.  M.  Peret  has  done  good  service  in  removing  th^ 
exiiggeratioTi  from  the  story,  and  in  reducing  it  to  its  propet 
though  regrettable  limits. 

Octobre.  The  Bevolution  of  July,  nSQ.—M.  Sepet  give* 
us  a  second  instalment  of  hia  history  of  the  Rovolutionw 
The  present  portion  deals  with  the  events  leading  up  to  and 
including  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  immediate  cour 
Bequencea  of  that  triumph  of  jwpular  violence.  The  baneful 
influence  of  the  Palais  Royal  coterie,  presided  over  by  the  infamous 
Due  d'  Orleans,  naturally  receives  prominent  notice.  M.  Sepet  do« 
not  lay  claim  to  originality  ;  but  he  saya  with  truth  that  he  has  trie^ 
to  toll  hia  story  accurately  and  fairly,  and,  it  may  bo  added,  with  a 
amall  literary  skill. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Israelites.— A  recent  Dutcb' 
critic  of  the  Pentateuch,  M.  Kuonen,  has  gone  so  far  i 
assert  that  the  whole  story  of  the  Exodus  is  not  only  impossiblfl^ 
but  absurd.  His  work  on  the  subject  has  been  most  ably  answered 
in  the  "RCvue"  by  the  Abb6  de  Moor.  Even  if  we  were  I 
grant  that  the  Egyptian  monuments  are  silent  concerning  tha 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  their  departure  under  Mose^ 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  biblical  account  waa  a  fabls^ 
Every  Egyptologist  recognises  that  these  monuments  never  refer  t 
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I  srenU  which  were  diustrouH,  just  as  one  does  not  expect  to  find 
1  J«t»  Bruche  in  Berlin  or  an  Avenue  S6dan  id  Paris.  BeaideB,  ibe 
djsuty  which  favoured  Joseph  and  hia  countrymen  waa  alien,  and 
«u  haud  by  the  Egyptians.  When  the  native  royal  race  regained 
tmy,  great  euro  was  titken  to  removo  every  trace  of  the  foreign 
dmiiifttion.  But  although  tbia  and  other  observations  of  a  like 
AUMter  would  bo  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  critics  belonging  to  the 
atplirc  school,  M.  de  Moor  goes  on  to  find  positive  proofs  of 
ll>e  ricintty  of  the  Mosaic  record.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Exodiu  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Seti  II.,  not  during  that 
of  Merneplbah  1. ;  for  the  former  reigned  only  a  short  time,  and  died 
t  violent  death,  or  at  any  rale  disappeared  suddenly,  and,  besides, 
tba  circumstances  of  his  reign  fit  in  bust  with  the  story  of  the  Exodus- 
IV  puagc  of  the  R«d  Sea  naturally  presents  great  dif!ic\ilty  to 
ttwte  who  deny  the  miracle  of  the  division  of  the  waters.  But  if  this 
be  gnated,  the  time  occupied  and  the  various  other  circumstances 
Bentioaicd  by  Moses  can  be  easily  harmonized,  though,  of  course, 
tlw  [ndse  site  of  the  crossing  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
Aoother  favourite  objection  of  the  sceptical  school  is  the  alleged 
iopoialiility  of  the  n on  intervention  of  the  Ilittites  on  behalf  of 
thflr  allies,  the  Canaanitea.  M.  de  Moor  points  out  that  at  the 
tisc  n(  the  conquest,  the  Northern  Hittites  were  themselves  being 
onrcnme  by  ft  horde  of  invaders,  and  were  forced  into  a  war  against 
BuBuei  III.,   by  whom  they  and  their  recent  conquerors    were 

The  Organization  of  the  Ohristian  Churches  in  the  Third 

Onitlliy. — A  learned  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  paper  on  this 
■rtjeet,  read  by  F.  de  Smedt,  S.J.,  at  the  Catholic  Science  Congress, 
Wil  In  Paris  in  April  last,  now  appears  in  thisnumber  of  tbe"Rovue." 
Hii  opinions  are  somewhat  opposed  to  those  commonly  held,  and 
titTo  already  aroused  some  opposition.  Thus  he  maintains  that 
tlura  was  DO  such  thing  as  parochial  ot^anization  in  the  large  cities, 
M>d  partiruUrly  in  Rome  and  Alexandria,  before  the  middle  of  the 
U^  century.  During  the  persecutions  of  Decius  and  Valerian, 
BiD|de  priests  often  performed  sacred  functions  and  exercised 
juiudicUon  previously  resen'ed  to  bishops.  But  in  this  he 
*Ms  only  an  abnormal  and  transitory  state  of  things,  and  in 
10  way  the  germ  of  the  parochial  system.  Moreover,  he  is 
<i  Cfnaion  that  in  the  first  three  centuries  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
lURiM  of  primatial  authority — that  of  the  See  of  Rome,  of  course, 
cxecfitvd.  The  occupants  of  the  chief  Sees  of  the  various  provinces, 
I,  bod  considerable  influence  over  the  other  bishopa,  but 


tbis  influence  was  only  moral  and  was  largely  due  Id  [tersonl 
qualities.  Nor  is  there,  according  to  Father  de  Smedt,  any 
that  tho  bishops  louked  upon  councils  as  anything  more  than  iisefu 
expedients  for  deciding  disputes.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  thi 
he  was  not  able  to  go  on  to  examine  the  early  history  <jf  tb 
supremacy  of  Rome.  He  observed,  however,  that  although  th 
successors  of  St.  Peter  showed  that  they  were  conscious  of  their  h 
prerogatives,  the  exorcise  of  these  was  not  always  possible  owing  t 
local  prejudices  and  other  obstacles.  Altogether  the  paper  is  wa' 
worthy  of  careful  study.  T.RS. 


Notes  un  Gkuman  I'Eriodicals  By  Canon  Bkllksheim,  of 
Aachkn. 

"Katholik." — The  August  issue  oi>ened  with  an  article  c 
"  Louis  de  Thomassin  of  the  Oratory  and  his  works,"coutributod  b 
Abb^  Thomassin,  residing  in  Munich.  It  is  all  the  more  wort 
reading,  since  the  learned  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  tb 
printed  works  of  Tbomaasiii,  but  fortunately  employs  manuscripl 
to  which  he  had  access  through  tho  kindness  of  bis  family.  Tb 
firet  article  affords  a  vivid  picture  of  Tbomassiii's  development  an 
draws  the  history  of  his  first  learned  book,  "  Dissertationes  i] 
concilia  generalia  et  particularia."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  tj 
author  of  the  article,  far  from  acting  as  a  mere  apologist,  points  o! 
tho  drawbacks  of  tho  work,  and  mainly  in  those  part«  which  h 
short  of  what  might  have  been  looked  for  from  a  defender  o(  tl 
prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See.  Next  we  meet  with  tho  wori^ 
"De  Gratia."  In  sifting  it  M.  Thomassin  is  careful  in  pointing  out 
the  system  adopted  by  the  learned  oratorian,  who  wished  to  occupj' 
his  position  between  Molina  and  Banez,  thus  disclaiming  both  t'. 
systems  of  the  "  scientia  media "  and  "  the  pried etenninatid 
phyaica."  In  the  second  article  we  get  glimjises  into  the  d 
and  the  contents  of  the  famous  "  Vetus  et  nova  ecclesiae  dJscipUm 
cirea  beneficia,"  which  made  its  appearance  in  French  in  1678,  anc 
owing  to  its  exceptional  value  soon  was  translated  into  Latin.  Indeed^ 
there  were  to  be  found  not  a  few  sentences  to  which  Innocent  Xl 
took  opposition.  Thomassin's  theology  was  not  thoroughly  deroH 
of  Gallicanism.  But  for  all  that,  the  work  was  possessed  a 
qualities  such  as  to  urge  on  the  Pope  the  happy  idea  of  callinj 
the  oratorian  to  Itome.  But  honoiintble  as  was  this  scheme  for  D 
Thomassin,  and  useful  as  it  might  have  proved  for  tho  InteresU 
of  historical  science,  Louis  XIV.    flatly    refused   him  ; 
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the  country.  The  work  which  for  ever  has  estabUehed 
of  De  Thotnasdn  are  his  "  Dogmsia  Theologica."  Iixleed 
lirgvly  drawing  on  Petavitis,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  mcriu 
own,  particularly  in  the  treatise  on  the  Incarnation.  It  is  here 
he  succeeded  in  laying  bare  reconilite  connections  and  revealing 
uikl'j^c*  which  are  enchanting  to  the  scholar."  The  third  article  is 
dcToicd  to  De  Thomaasin's  [personal  qualities,  amongst  which  we  may 
kiu);  into  relief  his  eminent  piety  and  unbounded  charity.  This 
of  articles  fully  repays  perusal.  From  the  gifted  pen  of  Dr. 
ly  we  have  articles  on  the  history  of  the  roltca  of  St,  Elizabeth  of 
Thumngcr.  A  large  amount  of  historical  documents  is  successfully 
hkodled.  A  roost  touching  episode  is  the  translation  of  the  relics  in 
the  celebrated  church  in  Marburg  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Tioihic  architecture  all  over  Germany.  F.  Baeumor,  formerly  in 
Mutdtoua,  now  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Bexiron,  is  following 
Vf  bii  |>rofoimd  articles  on  the  histor}'  of  ttn:  breviary.  The 
ptiiod  be  is  commenting  on  covers  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
Mnmri««,  down  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  residence  of  the  Popes 
Ifa  Arignon  proved  disastrous  to  the  development  of  the  liturgy. 
^  Out  author  points  out  the  work  of  Ralph  of  Tongem  (1401),  "  De 
CBiouiiEn  oboer^'antia,"  which  severely,  but  deeen'edly,  inveighs 
•9Unit  not  a  few  conniptions  which  gradually  had  crept  into  liturgical 
OHi  Whilst  the  Sunday  office  (Otficium  de  Dominica),  as  bringing 
oni  the  special  importance  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  features 
tfthe  holy  seasons  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  the  feasts  under 
"Jiqilex'  in  the  course  of  time  had  been  encumbered  by  many 
derMions,  which  went  to  render  the  choir  ofSce  a  heaiy  burden 
fct  thoM  priests  who  were  charged  with  piirothial  dutii'S.  Several 
Utoo^M  made  to  reform  the  breviary  proved  abortive,  and  fell 
ihwt  oi  what  was  hoped  for.  A  severe  criticism  is  passed  on 
lk>  collection  of  ecclesiastical  hjnnns  and  the  breviary  composed 
tt  1A38  by  Zacharius  Forreri,  Bishop  of  Guarda  Alfieri,  in 
tb*  kin^om  of  Naples  (1523).  These  hymns,  greatly  to  their  dis- 
■dtantage,  are  decidedly  influenced  by  the  sjiirit  of  the  renaissance. 
P.  Ztminennann,  of  Dilton  Hall,  lays  before  Qcrmaii  readers  F. 
Hiuter  BUir'a  English  translation  of  my  history  of  the  Catholic 
Chorcb  in  Scotland,  and  Kobert  Story's  "The  Church  of  Scotland 
Y»A  and  Preaont."  Wo  must  not  omit  to  bring  to  the  cognizance  of 
!j)^Uib  KhoUrv  Canon  Stoeckl's  eminent  and  recent  work,  "History 
of  Chriatiau  Philosophy  during  the  period  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church"  (Mjiinz,  1891).  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
of  Catholic  Philosophy"  will  no  doubt  bo  familiar  with  the 
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namo  and  the  numeroua  works  of  Professor  Stoeckl,  vha  i 
foremost  amougat  the  champions  of  Cutholic  philosophy.  Thrw 
perioda  are  distinguished  by  our  author,  the  gradual  growth  of 
patristic  philosophy,  its  perfect  development,  and  its  decline  under 
the  incursion  of  the  barbarians.  Professor  Stoeckl  is  fortunate  in 
dealing  with  some  great  scholars,  as  Boethius  and  St.  John  of 
Damascus,  who  under  Grod'a  providence  wore  enabled  to  hand  down 
the  treasures  of  patristic  philosophy  to  the  middle  ages. 

''  Hiatorisch-politische  Blaettcr."— To  destroy  "  fables 
convonues"  is  nowadays  one  of  the  most  noble  aims  of  Catholic 
historiography.  Confining  himself  to  the  diocese  of  Strasburg 
Abb6  Paulus,  relying  on  unimpe^ichable  documents,  successfully 
explodes  the  somewhat  daring  contention  that  only  about  the 
end  of  1791  the  revolutionary  government  of  Franco  had 
set  itself  to  persecute  the  Catholic  Church.  Other  article* 
describe  Dr.  John  Eok's  opinions  about  the  "u 
long  series  of  suggestive  articles  on  "  Ireland's  history  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century"  is  contributed  by  F.  Zimmcrmann,  of  Ditton 
Hall.  As  may  be  readily  guessed,  he  lakes  advantage  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
splendid  work  of  England's  history  in  the  last  century.  But  far 
from  blindly  following  him,  ho  points  out  many  grievous  defects  by 
which  full  justice  is  denied  to  Ireland.  Abb6  Paulus  happily 
reviTes  the  memory  of  the  learned  Dominican  scholar,  William 
Hammer,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  as  a  scholar  and  & 
preacher,  has  well  deserved  of  the  church.  In  another  article,  part 
of  a  correspondence  is  printed  between  Cardinal  Consah-i  and 
William  of  Humbolitt,  formerly  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome, 
Father  Wolfsgruber,  a  learned  Benedictine  of  Vienna,  the  biographer 
of  Cardinal  KauBcher,  has  just  brought  out  a  "  Life  of  Cardiiud 
M'gazzi,"  who  was  archbishop  of  Vienna  in  the  time  of  Joseph  II., 
and  proved  himself  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of  ecclesiastical  liberty' 
against  the  encroachments  of  this  Emperor. 

"Stimmin  aus  Maria  Laach."—  F.  Lehmkuhl  contribute 
an  article  on  some  errors  in  social  philosophy,  as  corrected  by 
the  recent  encyclical  letter  of  the  Uoly  Father,  "De  condition^ 
opificum." 

F.   Beissel  comments  on  the  holy  Coat  of  Treves.     In  Qermany 
we    have    not  many  scholars  who  could  vie    with  F.  Beissel  i 
solid  learning  as   to  the    ecclesiastical    history   of  Treves,    whi 
he   baa  wonderfully    described     in    many    very   thorough 
T.  Scbintz   treats  on  the  devotions  of  Catholic  Denmark  i 
period  frumediately  prece^ng  tVe  OMl^tuxiA.  ol  \\m  Beformatioa 
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^H,  Frick  afibrds  ao  exhaustive  critiqno  on  the  elaborate  and 
punstaking  work  of  one  of  our  best  Catholic  professors  of 
pliilcMoph}'.  "  Clemena  Biiuntker,  the  problem  of  Matter  in  the  Greek 
phHoaopliy "  (MuoBter,  1891).  ToF.  Henry  Peack  we  owe  some 
Articles  oo  the  philosophy  of  "  scientific  sot^ialism,"  laying  bare  the 
duastroiu  errors  of  those  modem  sociitlists  who  declining  Christianity 
utd  the  aathority  of  the  Church  rest  their  systems  on  anti- 
cbrisUui,  or  atheistic  philosophy.  Professor  Kaftan  in  Berlin,  look- 
ing oat  for  a  new  dogma,  old  Protestantism  being  now  superseded, 
u  broogfat  to  task  by  Father  Grandcrath.  Damiani's  contest  with 
Hildobmnd  receives  a  thorough  illustration  by  F.  Pfiilf. 

On  the  far  reaching  question  of  races  and  nationalities  in  the 
United  States  and  North  America  an  article  is  contributed  by  F. 
Saunennann.  The  second  and  third  volumes  of  my  history  of  the 
Catholic  Chtueh  in  Ireland  (Mainz,  1691)  are  noticed  by  F.  Pfulf. 


Notices  of  ^ooks. 


Biitorift  Bibliothecse  Romanonim  Fontiflcum  turn  Bonifatic- 
came  tam  Avecionenais  enarrata  et  antiquis  earam 
indicibas  aliaque  documentis  illustrata.  a  Franciscx) 
Ehble,  S.J.,  Itoma.'.  TypisVaticiinis.  1890. 
TITHILST  Commendatore  De  Kossi,  in  the  preface  to  "  Tomtu 
It  primus  rocenslonis  codicum  Palalinonim  latinorum  bibU- 
«i«*  Vaticsnox  "  in  1886,  has  traced  the  history  of  the  library  of 
^  holy  See  down  from  the  first  century  to  the  period  of  Innocent 
"i;  who  transferred  the  library  and  archives  to  the  Vatican,  it  has 
iiUcn  to  the  lot  of  F.  Ehrlu  to  follow  up  this  noble  task  and  continue 
tog  bistory  to  the  time  of  Martin  V.  In  a  splendid  volume  com- 
pia^  not  less  than  786  pngea  we  rnjiiy  the  ^rst  part  of  his  vut 
tttcrprij^  He  has  ransucketl  the  Vatican  archives,  and  next  to  them 
Ibi  BoTKboio  library,  which  happily  is  possessed  of  not  a  few  booki 
*ili*i  (ormerly  belonged  to  some  of  the  Avignon  Popes.  Next  we 
iBuk  out  the  National  library  of  Paris,  and  the  archives  in  Tou- 
W>  uid  Avignon,  on  which  bo  largely  has  drawn.  F.  Ehrle's 
'»*U>od  in  grappling  with  the  vast  materials  piled  up  in  these  store- 
WsM  i*  Ailminiblc,  Owing  to  his  intimnto  familiarity  with  modis- 
<iljcW«cuc  theulc^  and  critical  acumen,  be  6\iQi«  WnuKU  VoSwi 
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equal  to  the  ioceasanily  occitmng  difficulties  which  he  easily  i 
comes,  and  bo  arrives  at  presenting  us  a  vivid  picture  of  mediKTi 
literary  life. 

The  first  part  ia  devoted  to  the  library  of  Boniface  VUL,  so  stylsd 
not  from  being  collected  by  that  famous  Pope,  but  rather  because  i 
owes  him  its  preservation,  since  in  1295  he  caused  that  library  to  b 
transferred  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  fully  described.  It  is  to  thi 
great  credit  of  F.  Ehrle  that  he  has  completely  inserted  the  ! 
indices  or  descriptions  of  the  Papal  libraries,  since  they  enable  us  b 
take  a  view  into  the  literaiy  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the  several 
ages.  They  are  opened  by  the  description  ordered  to  be  made  1 
Boniface  VIIL  in  1296,  Next  we  become  acquainted  with  the  vie 
fiitudes  of  the  library  and  treasure  of  the  holy  See,  which  for  i 
years  were  preserved  in  Perugia,  and  afterwards  in  the  famou 
Franciscan  Convent  in  Asaisi.  John  XXII.  and  Benedict  XII.  causal 
the  library,  part  of  which  became  transferred  from  Aasisi  to  Avignoi)! 
to  be  described  in  A.D.  1323,  1327,  and  1339.  English  scholars  w  ~ 
be  Bingularly  interested  in  a  document  gathered  for  the  firat  tim 
from  the  Vatican  archives  by  which  John  XXII.,  September  14, 132^ 
summons  the  abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  Perugia,  together  with  John  (* 
Amlio  "  Canonico  Lizpenfeldeiisi "  to  describe  the  treasure  ii 
Due  stress  is  laid  on  the  Recensio  Perusina,  viz.,  the  description  i 
the  papal  library  drawn  up  in  Perugia  A.D.,  1311,  by  order  ( 
Clement  V.     F.  Ehrle  has  it  printed  page  26-102. 

The  second  part  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  history  of  \M 
library  in  Avignon.  Wo  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  part  oa 
of  the  most  learned  contributions  to  mediceval  church  history. 
course  our  author  omits  nothing  to  bring  into  prominence  theorigii^ 
development,  and  special  character  of  this  library.  But  under 
able  hand  these  notices  develop  into  a  history  of  medieeva! 
culture  and  theology.  Far  from  satisfying  himself  with  reproducinj 
the  several  descriptions  of  the  library,  he  is  careful  in  collecting  t' 
single  books  under  their  respective  scientific-disciplinor,  and  puttii 
them  to  the  test  of  the  most  modem  historical  researcher.  We  wi 
to  urge  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  Recentio  Gregoriana,  datii 
from  A.D.  1365,  and  printed  Ehrle,  page  453-561.  If  there  wasan 
country  which  might  boast  of  great  scholastics  it  was  Englan4 
as  everybody  may  gather  from  the  description.  No  doubt  V 
Ehrle  is  fully  justified  in  ascribing  the  "Liber  de  questioiubw 
Arminiorum"  to  Archbishop  Fitz  Kalph  of  Armagh.  What  I: 
■truck  me  most  ia  the  fact  that  not  a  single  description  of  t 
Avignon    library    has    any    txace    of    the  Archbishop's   famoil 
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"  Dcfnuoriuin  Curalomm."  In  the  last  part  of  the  work  P. 
EiUe  brings  out  tbo  histoiy  and  deacription  of  the  Papal  Palaix  in 
Aripion,  and  moreover  has  attached  ei^ht  photos,  itlustrattng  the 
NTcnl  pkits  of  the  Palazra.  The  whole  work,  the  rcault  of  unwiuried 
ud  paiiwbiking  latnun,  calls  for  unqualified  praise.  Let  ua  hope 
teon  lA  have  a  publication  of  the  second  and  absorbing  volume. 


Handbook  of  the  Chriatian  Religion ;  for  the  use  of  Advanced 
StudenU  and  the  Educated  Laity.  By  Kkv.  W.  Wilmers,  S.J. 
From  the  German.  Iklitcd  by  Rev.  James  Conway,  S,  J.,  Canisitis 
College,  Biiflalo,  N.Y.  Now  York:  Ben ziger  Brothers.  1891. 
($1-50  net). 

TEKE  b  a  book  which  may  bo  cordially  recommended.    It  gives, 

in    idiomatic   li^glish   and   in   sufficient  detail  for  popular 

1,  an  exposition  of  Catholic,  apologetic,  dogmatic,  and  moral 

Such  Ik  work  will  prove  very  useful,  surely,  in  higher 

■  whether  of  boys  or  girls,  in  convent  or  college,  and  at  home 

intelligent    Catholics,     We    feel    persuaded,    too,    that — 

li  o(  technical  theology  notwithstanding— many  a,  priest  will 

dten  find  it  UGcfid,  not  only  to  put  into  other  hands,  but  to  turn 

CET  betimes  in  his  own  as  a  suggestive  help  in  preparing  vernacular 

oposition*  of  the  Church 'a  teaching.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  compeml  of 

tlleo]o|gr — ^takcn  from  a  standard  German  manual  of  half  a  century's 

iifiQlation,  ami  jiut  into  readable  English,  wiih  curtailments  and 

^^^Iditiona  ta  meet  the  demands  of  English  and   American  readers. 

^HpB<  of  the  added  pages  are  so  far  "  up  to  date  "  that  tbey  set  forth 

^^^bnrtd  doctrine  on  the  rights  of  private  property  to  the  minds 

^^^^Mlft  EaoyclicaU.     The  book  is  issued  with  the  usual  permission 

^^^^Hll  atqwrion,  and  bears  the  imprimator  of  the  Archbishop 

^^^HppTork:  we  feel,  therefore,  that  in  a  brief  notice  wo  shall 

^^Vr  neonnend  it  by  informing  our  readers   of  the   nature   of 

III  conI«-nu  and    the  manner  in  which  the  topics  it  discusses  are 

Inatfd.      "Troth  o(  the  Catholic  Keligion,"  "Christian  Dogma," 

ad    "  Christian    Moral "    are    the    three    parts    into   which    the 

Vork  IB  divided,  and    in  each  of   the    parts    the   general  nature 

M    the   proofs    nrged    is    respectively    pkdosophical,    theological, 

nd    Mldad.       Aa   Bub-ditisions    of    the    first    part   we   have    a 

teodon      in      Bevolations.      with     chapters     on      l^velation     In 

gWMoJ,  o>  pre^ristinn  (I'rimitivo,  ratriarchal,  and  Mosaic)  and 

CWi»a^  riw  IwMiamcd  a  full  apokgetic  treatment  of  the  divine 
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claim  of  Our  Lord  and  his  religion ;  then  a  Bection  on  the  Churcl^ 
aa  tho  dispenser  of  this  religion,  with  chapters  on  iU  institutioa 
(philoaophieally  dealt  with),  its  end  (a  valuable  chapter),  its  consti- 
tution (under  which  ia  treated  the  Primacy  of  St,  Peter  and  hii 
succeseors),  ita  "  marks  "  and  its  teaching  (under  which  last  wo  h 
a  very  able  treatment  of  the  Church's  teaching,  office,  and  infalli- 
bility), and  the  sourcea  of  her  teaching,  viz.,  scripture  and  traditioiif 
and  the  very  important  question  of  the  Rule  of  Faith.  Tho  secow" 
part  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  treats  on  "  God,  tlu 
author  and  restorer  of  our  sahTition,"  and  has  chapters  on  t 
existence  and  nature,  unity,  and  attribut-es  of  God  ;  on  God  as  t 
Creator  (with  clear  explanation  of  creation,  pantheism,  &c.)  of  t 
spiritual  world  (angels,  good  and  bad),  and  tho  material  worlds 
especially  man.  The  treatment  of  man's  origin  is  sufficiently  fuJlj 
and  embraces  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
meaning  of  "G^'a  image  and  likeness,"  original  sin,  &c.  Anothaj 
chapter  follows  on  the  Redeemer,  and  is  a  compact 
christoiogy.  The  other  section  of  the  second  part  treats  on  tlu 
realisation  of  the  plan  of  salvation  in  individuals,  and  embrace 
chapters  on  Grace ;  on  the  Sacraments  (nearly  a  hundred  y 
being  devoted  to  a  useful  expoM^  of  the  institution,  nature,  grac^ 
conditions,  &c.,  of  each  Sacramenl);  on  tho  necessity  of  the  Church^ 
and  on  the  Last  Things.  The  third  section  deals  with  (1)  Chriatia 
Moral  in  general  (law,  as  the  objective  norm  of  human  action] 
conscience,  as  the  subjective  norm  ;  freewill,  &c.,  as  the  condition  o 
morality  ;  and  moral,  good  and  evil ;  and  (2)  Christian  moral  ii 
ticular,  under  which  we  have  chapters  on  Duties  towards  God  (Faitl 
Hope,  Charity,  Religion,  and  Worship),  towards  Self  (character  a 
Christian  self-love,  right  of  private  property,  A'c.),  and  tow 
Neighbours,  with  a  final  chapter  on  Works  of  Supererogation,  a 
Christian  Perfection.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  extra 
illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  multitude  of  queslioi* 
are  treated.  Each  chief  statement  is  succinctly  set  forth  f 
larger,  blacker  tj'po,  and  is  followed  by  the  proofs  given  ; 
support  of  it — all  leas  important  matter,  and  the  numerou 
passages  explanatory  of  technical  terms,  of  deHnitions,  &i 
being  marked  off  in  a  smaller  type  than  the  body 
the  proof.  As  to  the  character  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  tl 
questions,  we  may  eay  that  it  is  on  orthodox  lines,  Init  withoB 
either  acrimony  or  narrowness,  and  sufficiently  recognising  l' 
difficulties  now  felt,  or  the  I'arious  alternative  theories  which  i 
Catholic  is  more  or  less  free  to  hold.  Thia  ia  noteworthy  in  t 
httons  of  the  Creation  of  both  the  world  and  man,  and  I 
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incee  to  evolutionary  hypotheses.  Wo  coulil  have 
t  a  more  direct  reference  had  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  numiage  to  the  position  [of  Catholics  to  the  modern  laws  of 
Divorce,  though  the  text,  of  couree,  lays  down  the  indissolubility  of 
nurrioge  ;  luiil  we  would  suggest  for  another  edition  the  simplilica- 
tion  of  retereuces— what  can  (Symbol-Later)  convey  to  the  ordinary 
reader— aud  the  translation  of  a  text  like  "  Quod  Semper,  &c.,"  of 
L  Vincent  of  Lerins.  Indeed,  a  book  so  good  us  this  is— likely  to 
i  the  oompanioD  in  after  life  of  yuiinf;  men  and  women  who  leam 
B  it  iu  college — would  lie  the  better,  we  think,  for  some  recom- 
lacory  references,  after  the  several  chapters,  to  good  English 
where  special  subject*  could  be  further  studied.  Often 
igh  our  good  literature  goes  unused,  because  many  who  would 
e  recounte  to  it  do  not  know  where  to  look,  or  what  to  choose. 
Q  be  noticed  how  little  we  have  found  to  criticise  in  this  excel- 
l,  beautifully  printed,  well  edited  manual  of  popular  theology. 


An  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  and  of  the  Catholic 

Epistles.     By   His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  JoHN  MacEvillv, 

Atthbiahop  of  Tuam.     2  Vols.      4  th  Edition.     Dublin  :  M.  H. 

I  Gill  &  Son,     Sew  York,  &c. :  Be uziger  Brothers.     1891. 

^m^UK  Archbishop  of  Tuam's  volumes  of  New  Testament  Com- 

^^B      ntentary  have  made  their  reputation.      The   history  of  the 

^^Hpwnnccs  t>(  the  portion  we  have  now  before  us  indicates  that  it 

^^M  ■u]>plied  a  widely  felt  want.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1855, 

wl  was  exhausted  in  one  year !     The  elevation  of  the  author  to  the 

l^iiicopaU:   and   consequent  absorbing  dnlies  delayed  the    second 

nlitinn ;  it  apjMutrcd  in  1860.     This  was,   in  turn,  soon  exhati:jtcd, 

<tiv)  lh<^  iippcarance  i)f  a  third  was  again  delayed,  this  time  by   the 

iuUior'ii  preparation  of  his  commentary  on  the  Gospels.      The  third 

"liiiiin,  which  wiis  published  in   1S75,  consisted  of  the  very  large 

■■t<ie  of  'J.OOO  ctfpies,  and  has  now  in  turn  been  sold  out.      The  one 

vJorc    u»   is  the  fourth  ;  it   has  been  carefidly   revised  ;  and    we 

•-i|iFC£  will  be  M  groat  a  success  as  its  predecessor.      The    Epistles, 

1^  iaet,  an-  junt  thn  [>ortion  lA  the  Now  Testament  which  a   pastor 

cui  teuat  successfully  expound  and  explain  without  the  help  of  the 

Kcnmulated  wisdom  of  tho  past.    No  portion  of  the  New  Testament, 

uQ  the  ntbur  hand,  tuu  been  to  itn  exjual  extent  directed  to  the  proof 

ud  cnfurc«mant  of  heteredox  tenets  of  every  roriuty.     Toxta  of  & 

I'mI  Iuitv  been  bandied  about  to  prove  anything  ami  everything. 

"TlJ^V  I  of  fourth   <>/  firrifA.]  I 
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And  certainly  the  Saint's  drift  and  meaning  ia  often  neither  on  thi 
surface  nor  in  the  extract  that  quotation  may  have  familiarized 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Epistles  read  at  the  Mass  on  Sundayi 
throughout  the  year,  not  seldom,  wo  venture  to  say,  the  pr«achei 
would  far  mther  deal  with  theCrOspel.  Yot  how  alternately  and  eiu_ 
matical  thoae  epistles  sound — sometimes  ao  quaint  and  far  off  froia 
our  modes  of  thought  as  if  merely  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  arclueology, 
kept  up  from  Catholic  Consert'atism.  Not  seldom,  however,  as  i 
happen  to  know,  intelligent  hearers  have  wished  that  the  pastoi 
would,  for  once,  attack  the  mysterious  epistle  rather  than  once  mon 
the  more  patent  lesson  of  the  divine  parable.  Here  is  an  admirably 
arranged,  highly  simplified,  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  both  I 
Pauline  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  written  in  the  vernacular  by  I 
competent  author.  Dr.  MacEvilly  prefaces  hie  exposition  of  t 
epistle  by  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  authorship,  date,  o 
sion,  authenticity,  and  object  of  it.  The  commentary  on  ( 
chapter  is  preceded  by  a  most  useful  analysis  of  its  contents,  ( 
verse  of  every  chapter  stands  on  one  aide  of  a  column,  on  the  otbM 
side  of  which  is  a  useful  paraphrase,  while  below  are  to  be  found  th* 
commentary  itself,  in  turn  critical,  moral  and  dogmatical,  and  suff 
ciont,  speaking  generally,  for  most  of  the  exigences  of  controversjl 
and  for  the  purposes  of  the  pulpit.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  Dr. 
MacEnliys  work  ia  an  English  "Triplex  Expositio "— analysii 
paraphrase,  and  commentary ^-only  it  is  more  ample,  and  mon 
modem  too,  than  Piconio'a  admirable  lalin  work.  Wherever  i 
have  looked  into  these  two  volumes  we  have  found  something  t 
admire.  Take  at  random  the  learned  author's  commentary  on  l' 
difficult  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  First  of  Corinthians,  where  th 
clear  interpretation  of  the  obscure  text  is  followed  by  a  htgl ' 
useful  consideration  of  its  controversial  use  against  the  Catholic  t 
of  a  Latin  Liturgy, 


The  Early  Oliarch.  By  the  late  David  Duff,  Professor  of  Chun 
History  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edinburgh.  Edit* 
by  his  son,  David  Dcff,  M,A.,  B.D.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  ' 
Clark.     1891. 

IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  David  Duff,  Sr.,  did  not  live  i 
prepare  his  work  for  publicjition.  The  editor  has  indei 
discharged  his  duties  in  a  manner  which  reflects  credit  on  bis  fill 
piety  and  ability.  The  book  iUeif  necessarily  reUkins  the  in^ 
laeatuy  character  of  notes  for  lectures.    There  is  a  vraxit  of 
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.  cAod  finisb.     Some  BUbjoctB  are  treated  at  length  ;  others,  equally 

important,  are  buely  touched  upon.    The  great  doctrinal  contro- 

vanm  and  tha  relations  between  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Power 

Ktapy  now  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume,  while  there  are 

T.islttly    aketcbee   of    St.    Ignatius,    St.    Irenieus,  Tertullian,  and 

■sen.      An    account   of   the   early  Church    from   the    pen   of  a 

rxbytcrian  professor  cannot,  of  course,  commend  itaelf  without 

'  rre  ta  a  Catholic  reader.     What  we  shotdd  look  for  in  such  a 

rk,  over  and  above  literary  merit,  would  be  a  fair  presentment  of 

h  (acta  and  documents  aa  tend   to  establish  the  writer's  own 

:<iriioaii,  together  with  an  bonest  disposition  not  to  distort  or  slur 

'-r    tbe    e%'idence    which    tells    in  favour  of    op^Kising  views. 

Agtui  from  this  standpoint,  D.  Duff's  labours  command  our  praise. 

■  rightly  brings  out  the  force  of  the  arguments  for  Preaby- 
i^uiinn,  bat  this  peculiar  tenet  of  his  does  not  receive  undue 

■  raineace.  On  the  other  hand,  he  draws  attention  to  the  passages 
'  tb«  early  Fathers  which  support  Catholic  doctrines,  and,  while 

•tiilcavouring  to  minimise  their  weight,  admits  tbe  strength  of  our 
pjnLion.  Thus,  he  quotes  the  extracts  from  St.  Ignatius  in  favour 
jI  Tnnaubstantiation,  and  those  from  St.  IrenKus  and  Tertullian  in 
^"our  of  Tradition  and  the  Roman  Primacy.  As  he  is  untramclted 
by  inr  High  Church  views  on  the  ftuthority  of  the  Fathers,  he  is 
i>ile  tu  dill  back  upon  a  line  of  defence  cut  off  from  an  Anglican, 
lit,  lo  question  whether  their  opinions  are  decisive. 

The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  takes  up  some  sixty  pages. 
T)»  eoDtrovergies  connected  with  this  subject  embnice  so  many 
'SForUiu  qoestions — the  whole  of  Chrialology,  the  position  of  the 

■  l''«««d  Virgin,  the  Roman  Primacy— that  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  for 
-  Iiiilo  on  D.  DutTs  treatment  of  them.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
'-Vi  tbe  account  of  the  various  heresies  and  their  organic  conntw- 

n  with  each   other. 

'il'han  th*  divine  nature  of  Christ  had  been  established  against  the 
'  ntaa  •■  ai  an  earlier  period,  His  human  nature  was  a^inst  tho  DocIrb, 

^'fcam*  aecMwary  kUu  U>  diaeuts  and  settle  the  question  as  fai  the  union 
''  lb*  two  nalorM,  or,  in  other  wardi,  as  to  tbe  conatitutiun  of  CliriBt'a 
'^vuL  In  the  proeeee  of  doctrinal  development,  the  transition  into  the 
'  miary  ol  Cbiwologj  was  inevitable.  Now,  here  th^re  were  two  possible 
"-ramea,  ptoo  if  tbe  duty  and  the  bnmanity  were  both  admilmd.  Thara 
'  ^<it  be  soch  a  eepamtion  of  the  natures  as  to  ronllicl  with   the  idea  of 


a  ii(iw  nature,  neither  divine  nor  hm 

Oriental  nohoole-  the  Alexandrian  and  iLc  Antiochian — while 

in  reiootinK  Apolliiiarianism,  followed  different  direction!  in 

and  out  of  their  eoli6icliliK  tendencies  arose  tbe  Nestoriaa 


I  im-l  in  re: 
irCMfMoK;, 
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eontroversy.    The  Alexandrian  nchool.  holding  fast  the  tlioron^hneas  ol 
the  uuioa  of  the  two  naturea,  and,  nt  the  same  time,  emphasising  its  mya- 
teriousnwa,  tranBferred   the  predicates  of  tho  one  nalureto   (he   other, 
Honietijnea  with  a  justifiable  freadom,  but  Homelimes  also  in  a   way  that 
not  only  Hounded  paradoiical,  but  waa  extravagant  and  dangerous.    "  God 
was  crucified  for  us,"   "  Mary  brought  forth  God,"  6eurditos  1  such  imn- 
gua^  hflid  been  uaed  beforo  this  centur}'.     As  far  back  as  ttie  beginning  of 
the  third.  Clement  had  used  the  words :  "  The  God  who  suffered  and  is 
worshipped."      We   are  not  to  Buppose,   however,   that  these  inodea  of 
expression  were  confined  to  the   Ateiaudrine  school,   but  this  school  de> 
lighted  and  abounded  in  them.     .     .     .     The  Antioehiau   School,  od  the    . 
other  hand,  while  holding  the  union  were  more  carefnl  to  mainlain  tb^,  J 
distinction  of  the  dinne  and  tlie  human  iii  the  person  of  Christ,  and  soDtll 
who  belonged  to  this  school  were  altogether  opposed  to  the  trtuosferenee  (rf'l 

Eredicates,  and.  so  for  from  holding  the  thoroughness  of  the  union  at  Um   I 
irth  of  Christ,  Qven  taught  thai  there  was  in  Him  a  progressive  revelaliOD 
of  the  divine  corresponding  with  the  ordinary  progressive  development  of 
human  nature  (pp.  604-7). 

The  ruliitioiis  between  the  two  Councila,  Epheaus  and  Chalcudon, 
are  well  brought  out — how  the  extreme  Antiochians  were  con- 
demned at  the  former  and  the  extreme  Alexandrines  at  the  latter, 
and  how  the  moderates  triumphed  on  both  occaaioiis.  D.  Duff 
does  not,  however,  insist  enough  ujMn  the  dogmatic  character  ( 
the  word  HfOTo«(is  as  the  test  of  Orthodoxy.  He  calls  it  a  shil^ 
boleth,  and  decries  it  in  comparison  with  the  O/inoiirio^.  Bat 
surely  the  two  stjind  on  much  the  same  footing,  both  being  impose^' 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  One  ia  inclined  to  pardoft 
him  much  for  his  admirable  pages  on  the  ranh  and  dignity  of  t" 
Blcssoti  Virgin.  There  is  little  that  a  Catholic  coiild  object  to  i 
this  Scotch  Preabyterian's  teaching.  If  ho  had  only  consulted  eiiel 
a  book  as  Denzinger's  Enrhiridum,  instead  of  taking  al  third  1 
certain  preferred  expressions  toni  from  ihoir  context  and  served  Q 
cold,  he  would  never  have  attributed  to  us  the  exaggerations  whit 
he  rightly  condemns.  He  is  wrong,  however,  in  assigning  to  t 
middle  ages  the  origin  of  the  comparison  between  Mary  and  F 
Justin  Martyr,  Irena^us,  and  TertuUian  had  long  before  made  t 
of  it. 

The  conduct  of  the  Koman  Pontiffs  during  these  controvei^ies  I 
on  the  whole  fairly  stated,  considering  the  writer's  point  of  viei 
St.  Celestine'a  relations  with  the  discussions  at  Ephesus  are  i 
describe*! ;  but,  of  course,  we  should  prefer  that  greater  promineiM 
should  be  given  to  tho  action  of  St.  Leo  and  his  Epislola  DogmaUt 
in  connection  with  the  later  council.  One  could  hardly  expect  I 
Duff  to  miss  the  opportiuiity  of  having  a  fling  at  Vigiltua  t 
Uonorius.  He  has  made  the  most  of  his  chance— more,  indeed 
than  he  could  fairly  do.     He  must  stu-ely  have  been  aware  thi 
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.  ChUiotJcs  huve  something  belter  to  aay  in  their  own  defence  than 
the  lame  and  imjKitent  answers  whkh  he  puts  into  our  mouths. 

A  word  o(  praise  must  be  given  to  D.  Duff  for  the  ease  and 
el^jance  of  his  style— and  a  severe  word  of  blame  for  so  seldom 
iting  any  authorities  for  his  many  debateable  statements. 

T.  B.  S. 


Explanatio  Critica  Editionis  Breviarii  Roman!  quae  a  S.  R. 
Con^egatione  ati  Typica  declarata  est.     By  the  Hev. 
I  Goumi-.  BMUumtt,  C.S.S.R.     Pustet.     !891.     (Price  28.  6d.) 

^BV^HE  title  of  this  work  is  a  guide  and  an  index  to  its  contents. 
I^Pl  All  clerical  readers  will  remember  that  in  1884  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Breviary,  which 
not  only  contained  all  the  new  offices  issued  up  to  that  date,  and  all 
the  Rubri&il  changes  introduced  in  the  previous  year,  but  was  itself 
issiuol  as  a  thoroughly  revised  edition.  Hence  it  became  known  as 
the  Eilitio  typica,  and  all  future  editions  wore  to  conform  to  it.  The 
writer  of  the  work  has  with  infinite  labour  and  no  less  success 
compared  this  edition  with  as  many  as  eighty  previous  editions, 
80100  forty-three  of  which  are  niodGrn,  from  the  familiar  preaeea  of 
Mechlin,  Toiimay,  Turin,  Paris,  Home,  Tours,  Ealisbon,  the  other 
thirty-seven  claiming  descent  from  the  Plantinian  Press  (Antwerp) 
of  the  press  of  Venice,  Lyons,  Rome,  Cologne,  &c.  Every  part  of 
the  otKce  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful  scrunity — the 
Proprium  de  Tempore,  Proprium  Sanctorum,  Commune  Sanctorum, 
Officite  pro  aliipiihuB  locis,  even  the  Psalt«rium  per  Hebdomadam 
dispositum.  The  Antiphons,  Psalms,  Versicles,  Responses,  Little 
CliAjitcra,  I^essons,  Prayers — nothing  has  been  overlooked.  Over 
uno  thousand  \'ariations  are  pointed  out,  and  the  different  readings 
given.  One  or  two  examples  will  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  work. 

In  the  «th  Autiphou  at  the  Benedictua  of  the  1 5th  Sunday  after 
Pent«ootit,  wo  find  the  words  :^"efrerebatur  filius  nnicus  Matris 
suae."     Upon  this  oiu  author  remarks: — 

Plonriiiie  veteruin  odilionuin  Scribunt  tnatri,  praetor  Vonet,  lft4H.  et 
plorimu  rocenlioTum.     Bed  8.  It.  C.  in  editione  t^-pica  corretit ;  matrU. 

Ue  even  considers  the  very  quantities  of  the  syllables — long  or 
short— as  far  as  they  may  change  the  meaning.  Thus  in  the  VIIL 
laonn  uf  the  same  Sunday  we  are  told,  in  reference  to  the  words : 

Trca  KUtcni  mnrtuos  iovenimua,  Inter  veter«B  sola  Veneta,  1048,  existjt, 
qnou  •cribit  fiivanimus,  rcliquae  omnes,  etiam  recentioraB,  accentum  In 
~  laultiius  Byllaba  pouunt. 
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The  place  of  the  afit«riak  in  the  different  verses  of  the  Psalms  u 
noted  and  commented  upon. 

This  critical  explanation  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  full  of 
interoBt,  which  first  dwells  upon  the  Bnper  excellence  of  the  Divine 
Office  38  the  continuous  public  prayer  of  the  Church.  He  tl 
devotes  some  seventy  pages  to  a  history  of  the  Breviary  and  of  it 
parts,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  upon  the  care  displayed  by  th«^ 
Popes  in  keeping  the  Text  uncoirupted.  The  general  rubrics  of  the 
Breviary  are  also  printed,  several  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
upon  the  method  of  reciting  the  office  are  given,  and  a  list  of  works  or 
authors  consulted  by  the  writer  or  referred  to  in  his  Explanatio, 
followed  by  a  general  index,  brings  us  to  the  end  of  364  pages  of 
matter  which,  if  not  of  popular  interest,  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive 
to  the  Liturgical  student.  It  will  be  a  safe  and  valuable  referee  in 
all  caeOB  where  the  genuinesa  of  the  teirt  is  doubted. 


Queationea    SelectsB   es   Theologia    Dogmatica.       Auctore 

Doctore  FRANCiSf:o  Schmib.     Paderbomie,  sumptibus  et  tj-pis 
Ferdinandi  Schffiningh,  1891, 

DR.  SCIIMID  is  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Episcopal  Seminai^ 
of  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol.  He  has  published,  in  a  volui 
to  us  by  Messrs.  Biuns  and  Oates^very  badly  atil«hed,  by  the  wsy^ 
— six  essays,  in  which  he  treats  as  many  special  questions  in  T 
The  first  is  concerned  with  the  power  of  God.  Next,  we  hava  | 
dissertation  on  the  relations  of  angels  to  space  and  lime.  The  thin 
is  on  the  Fire  of  Hell,  and  the  fourth  on  Fallen  Nature.  Questioi 
fifth  and  sixth  treat  of  Our  Lord  in  His  Incarnation,  discussing,  fin 
what  the  Hypostiitic  Union  is,  and  next  the  "Weakness"  i 
Christ's  human  nature.  The  author  writes  for  students  and  expert! 
but  his  pages  are  worth  reading,  not  only  because  they  are  perfect); 
orthodox,  but  also  because  they  treat  with  learning,  sobriety  a] 
clearness  of  a  variety  of  subjoct^  which  have  a  more  or  less  intima 
connection  with  prayer,  preaching  and  the  spiritual  life.  The  H 
treatises  on  the  Angels  and  on  the  Fire  of  Hell,  respectively,  arc  n_ 
perhaps  as  successful  as  the  others,  although  they  take  up  neu^ 
half  of  the  book.  The  Professor  does  not  seem  to  be  as  clear  ai  ' 
might  be,  either  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  a  spirit  or  the  t 
theory  of  sensation.  The  schools  have  discussed  for  many  gen«n 
tions  how  an  angel  can  be  said  to  be  in  "place."    The  w 
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7  vi«w,  in  the  opinion  of  moet  theolt^iana,  is  conveyed 
e  well-known  dtctum  of  St.  Thomas — thai  the  angelic  beings  can 
■  Bid  to  be  in  a  {ilace  because  they  "operate"  or  apply  their 
r  ia  a  given  space ;  and  that,  consequently,  to  pray  that  the 
»  aa,j  dwell  in  our  habitations  is  to  epcak  in  a  totally  different 
wnw  from  that  in  which  we  dwell  in  them  oureelvea.  But  Dr. 
Scfamid  considen  this  by  no  means  sufficient.  He  considers  that 
Ugdu,  in  the  true  and  real  sense  of  the  word,  piLsa  from  place  to 
phca;  that  thoy  increase  or  diminish  their  "distance"  from  one 
■aotber  in  facuven ;  that  neither  on  corporeal  things  nor  on  one 
■OOthvr  csn  they  act  "  in  distance  " — (what  is  distance  in  the  spirit 
wnridl) — that  an  angol  can  expel  corporeal  things  from  the  space  he 
oocupies,  that  he  may  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  figure  and  shape, 
utoitling  to  the  place  which  contains  him,  that  this  passing  from 
plae«  to  pbice  is  by  no  means  instAntaneous,  &c.  This  kind  of  vitv 
taenw  la  be  applicable  rather  to  electricity  than  to  a  spirit.  We  are 
boond,  however,  to  say  that  the  Professor  distinctly  holds  that  an 
to^l  is  not  in  a  "place"  by  physical  contact.  Ho  admits  that 
"opCTstion,"  or  immediate  power  to  operate,  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
k  vitji  localizing  an  angel,  but  he  also  holds — and  expoumis  at  great 
I  length — that  the  proximate  and  formal  realisation  of  the  angelic 
"tihi"  is  something  "modal"  supentddcil  to  the  angelic  essence. 
I  This  eviilcntly  means  that  an  angol  is  to  some  extent  really 
"modiSed"  by  the  superliciea  of  the  corporeal  thing  or  organism 
[which  he  occupies,  or  by  the  superficies  of  the  circumjacent  things. 
We  ibonld  have  thought  that  an  angel  could  be  as  muL'h  affected  by 
Xircal  MUperficiea,  as,  say,  time  by  a  coat  of  paint.  As  to  the 
\  fln  of  bell,  he  thinks  that  it  has  a  miraculous  power  given  it  by 
^Abnigbty  God.  to  prfiduce  the  physical  feeling  of  "heat"  in  the 
qnrita  of  the  lost.  At  least  this  is  the  way  we  understand  him  ; 
■nd  the  theory,  as  ho  explains  it,  seems  quite  irreconcilable  with 
any  mHou*  physical  science.  Indeed,  Dr.  Schmid  seems  to  consider 
fire  "an  element,"  just  as  they  did  in  the  middle  ages. 


Cnltos  SS.  Cordis  Jesu.  C^m  additamonto  de  Cultu  pArissimi 
Curdia  B,V.  Mariie  Scripsit.  Ukhmannus  Jos.  Nix.,  S.J. 
Editio  Altem  Emendata  et  aiicta.  Friburgi :  Herder,  1891. 
(3  ftmncs). 

WB  Doticod  and  rvcommeiulud  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in 
our  isnie  of  Jtdy,   1889.      The  call  for  a  second  edition 
I  VitUn  to  »bon  an  interval  is  surely  an  indication  that  the  work  hM 


auppHed  a  need.  Written  in  Latin,  Father  Nix's  little  manual  i 
intended  for  atudeuts  of  theology  and  for  priests  ;  and  in  handy  com- 
pass it  gives  the  busy  priest  a  sufficient  and  dear  statement  of  thai 
history,  the  theological  status  and  the  devotional  aspects  of  the  now; 
most  popular  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Twenty-six  pages  ars 
devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  devotion,  especially  througb. 
and  since  the  time  of  B,  Margaret  Alacoque.  Forty-three  pages 
next  discnss  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  devotion  ;  next  it« 
object — increased  love  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  spirit  of  expiation — ' 
occupy  twenty-five  itages,  and  the  remaining  sixty  pages  deal  ia 
three  chapters  with  the  vanoua  forms  of  this  devotion,  its  fruits,  and 
the  cognate  devotion  to  the  Pure  Heart  of  Mary.  An  appendix 
gives  "Formulse  consecrationis,"  Method  of  erecting  the  Confraternity, 
and  the  Rules  of  the  Apostolate  of  Prayer.  This  brief  summary 
will  show  the  proportions  and  character  of  the  book  ;  its  theological 
accuracy  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  source  from  which  it  comes; 
it  bears  also  the  tm"rima(urs  of  the  Archbishop  of  Friburg  and  tha 
Jesuit  Superior.  Of  its  practical  character  one  little  indication  will 
be  enough  to  mention.  In  illustration  of  his  contention  that  tha 
heart  is  not  an  arbitrary,  but  a  natural  symbol  of  love,  the  author 
gives  in  a  note  quotations  from  modem  writers  in  German,  French, 
and  English.  The  lattei-  quotation  ta  a  very  pertinent  passage  from 
Carpenter's  physiologj-,  given  in  its  original  English.  An  exceedingly 
useful  help  this  volume  will  prove  for  preparing  instructions  and 


Explanatio  critiva  editionis  Breviaril  Romani,  qux  a  S. 
Rituum  CoQ^.  uti  typica  declarata  est.  Studio  ot  opera 
liuurgii  Schober,  Congr.  sa.  Ited.  sacenlotis  Kalis  bowe  Pustet. 
1891. 

THE  recent  punlication  of  the  typical  editions  of  the  Boman. 
breviary,  pontificale  and  Cceremoniale,  was  mainly  dne  to  tlie 
unceasing  esertiona  of  F.  Schober,  whom  the  holy  congre^tion  of 
Eites  employed  for  this  noble  purpose.  Now  he  brings  out  a  full 
account  of  his  all  but  immense  labours  undertaken  for  establishing  s 
correct  text  of  the  Breviary.  In  the  first  [part  F.  Schober  traces 
the  history  of  the  breviary,  and  the  main  vicissiludos  through  whiah 
it  has  gone  in  the  course  of  .centuries.  The  .second  part  opens  a 
view  of  the  critical  labours  resulting  in  the  new  text.  Not 
than  80  editions  were  compareil,  and  as  to  the  texts  of  the  les 
Hwived  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  professedly  best  editioni 
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I  amplofed.     Thia  "apparatus  crilicua"  has  a  peculiar  value, 

•  any  further  edition  of  tho  Typica  will  have  to    rely    on    F. 

'»  book.     The  whole  work  offers  a  signal  proof  of  tho  fidelity 

D  vhirJi  the  Church    watches  the  text  of  her  liturgical  books, 

ToTortunat^Iy,  not  a  few  printers  have  acted  on  quite  a  contrary 

;  "ueiple.     For  the  future  they  are  not  destitute  of  what  is  to  be 

■served  in  publishing  new  editions  of  the  Breviary.      F.   Schober 

liu  olTonlcd  a  full  index  of  litui;gical  writers.     He  purposes  to  pre- 

Mnt  tu  with  similar  works  on  the  Pontificale,   Missale,  and  Cere- 


Beqnmtije  inedits.  Liturgische  Prosen  des  Mittelalt«rs  aus  Hand- 
•chriften  iind  Wiegendrucken.  Dritte  Folge.  Herai  sgeoeben 
VON  GuEDO  Maria  Dkkvku,  H.F.  Leipzig :  0.  R.  Kcisland. 
1891. 

THIS  ^-Illume,  which  continues  Father  Drevea's  great  work^ 
"  Aualiata  hymnica  medii  mvi,"  which  was  noticed  in  Uxjblin 
Rivizw,  July,  1891  (p.  478),  ia  a  collection  of  no  less  than  437 
"•RjoentiK."  Not  all  the  pieces  In  the  volume,  however,  are  strictly 
1w»ldDp.  "  ineditje,"  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are,  and  the 
mt  ut  to  be  found  only  in  printed  volumes  that  have  become  as 
Ve  u  nMHuecripts.  "  Sequentiee  ineditse "  is,  therefore,  not  an 
owlMerved  title.  In  northern  Germany,  where  the  Reformation 
itgtnytd  the  Catholic  religion,  the  Reformers  destroyed  also — 
»iaoR  au«riy — the  liturgical  books,  of  which  the  very  few  remain- 
'^  ftXBmples,  in  public  libraries,  are  of  priceless  value.  And  ths 
*uis  is  tnio  of  Fnuice,  especially  of  the  soiitberu  provinres.  The 
*^aniii  before  us  has  also  this  special  recommendation,  that  it  con- 
'"■I  unu  iiin;;  used  by  the  Crusaders.  Father  Dreves  found  it  in 
**  f  of  Chartres.     It  begins  with 

EuuTfcat  geoB  chriBtiana, 

EinTgat  et  mmphes, 
Tuba  lonftat  ut  inanna, 
Vibritoi  ut  lancea. 
h  and  Iriah  scholars  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with  hymns  oa 
thbtrt,  S.  OenuanuB,  S.  Fiagrino,  S.  Mildrethit,  S.  Thomas  of 
Still  more  noteworthy  are  tho  seven  hymns  for  the 
•rtsTB  of  the  Feast  of  8.  lAureiice  O'Toole,  tho  great  Archbishop  of 
lUJin,  which  Father  Druves  found  in  a  manuscript  Gradual  of  Eu, 
fMemxl  at  llouen,  and  the  hymn  on  S.  Catherine,  taken  from  a 
fcmiieripl  misaal  of  Kilmore,  now  in  the  possession  of  Trinity 
■^iJI^  Dablin. 
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Leonia  X.  Pontif.  Max.  Regeata     FasiciU.  VII.-VIIL    Colli| 

et  edicoept.  &  Cardinal!  Hergenroether.    Comjwstiit  Dr.  FEum 
Hergknboether.     Freiburg:   Herder.      1891. 

THE  pruvioiis  fasciculi  of  this  learned  work  were  brought  bofot 
the  readers  of  the  DUBLIN  Re\IKW  in  October  of  1888.  SioB 
thut  time  the  eminent  editor  has  been  taken  away  by  a  prematm 
d(!ath  ;  and  the  above  parte,  prepared  by  him  for  the  printer,  hav 
)H>cn  brought  out  by  his  brother,  himself  a  scholar  in  eccleaiastio 
history  and  an  official  in  the  Vatican  Archives.  The  R«geata  ( 
tained  in  fasicul.  VII.  and  VIII.  date  from  January  Ist,  A.  D.  1511 
to  October  I6lh  of  the  same  year,  and  embrace  nmnbers  13468  t 
18070.  With  admirable  method  the  Cardinal  here  brings  witbi 
easy  reach  of  scholars  a  vast  number  of  documents  relating  to  n 
fold  questions  of  canon  law.  I  may  mention  the  conferring  e 
ecclosiaatioil  benefices,  matrimoiiiiil  cjiuses,  restoration 
between  Christian  princes,  and  ihe  reunion  of  Eastern  churches  viti 
Rome.  More  than  once  King  Henry  VIII.  is  summoned  to  r 
peace  with  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
Archbishop  Wulsey  is  created  a  Cardinal,  and  Loo  \.,  in  sendiq 
him  the  red  hat,  carefully  points  out  the  mystical  sense  of  i 
colour.  A  large  number  of  documents  refer  to  Scotland,  and  fi 
them  we  may  get  glimses  into  the  condition  of  Scotch  bishoprifl 
and  the  greediness  of  nobles  attacking  the  rights  of  the  church 
The  Pope,  too,  provided  for  the  better goiemmont  of  the  ScoUl 
mimastery  of  Ratiabone,  sending  thither  from  Rome  John  ThomBOQi 
aTid  appointing  him  abbot  on  condition  of  taking  tows  aft«r  i 
months.  Let  us  hope  that  Father  Deniflfi,  the  famdiis  nibftretivi 
of  the  holy  Sec,  will  continue  this  work,  and  bring  it  hnpprlr  to  i 
end. 


Compendium  sacraram  Geremonianun  sacerdott  et  ministria 
aacria  obaervandarum  in  aacro  ministerio.  Auctorc  M. 
Ilansherr,  S.J.  Editio  tertia  emendatior.  Freiburg:  Ilordw 
1891. 

WE  owe  lo  Father  I.«hmkubl  this  third  edition  of  a  manu 
whiih  gives  a  clear  survey  of  the  nibrics  to  bo  obeervsd  b_ 
priests  and  asaistants  at  sacred  ceremonies.  I  may  say  that  in  mj 
opinion  there  coukl  scarcely  lie  n  more  useful  inlnMlucLJon  tu  e 

monies  for  the  young  cleric  than  this.    The  moi 
arc  used,  and  there  is  an  excellent  index. 
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OompeDdiam  tbeologis  moraliB.       Auctore  Augustino  Lebm- 
kuhl,  8-J.  Editio  tertia  ab  auctore  recognitJi.    FreJbuig :  Herder. 

THIS  excellent  handbook  has  been  more  than  once  recommended. 
We  may  now  point  out  that  the  author  has  ineerted  the  moet 
neeot  Koman  deciaiona,  and  has  coiTect«d  sotne  minor  errors  of  the 
(onner  editions.     Students  of  theology  will  prefer  the  compendium 
Wt  of  ite  coroprehenaivcnCBB  and  the  solidity  of  ite  doctrine. 


I 


The  Life  or  Jesus  Christ  accordiog  to  the  Gospel  History. 

By  Kev.  A.  J.  Maas,  S.J.,  ProfeBsor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
Woodstock  College.     Freiburg:  Herder.     1891. 

A  MOKE  appropriate  title  of  this  excellent  work  would  be 
"  Harmony  of  the  Oospel  Narratives,"  since  our  author 
hues  his  life  of  our  Lord  on  a  most  judicious  and  suggestive  com- 
parison of  the  four  gospels.  A  mere  superficial  view  in  the  laborious 
tuk  convinces  us  of  the  great  [tains  taken  by  the  author  to  make 
bia  work  aa  perfect  as  modem  bible  science  allows. 

There  )b  scarcely  one  author  who  haa  laboured  in  this  deparMuent, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  either  amongst  Catholics  or 
Frotostants,  who  hiu  not  been  duly  consulted  and  drawn  upon. 
Lot  us  only  adduce  the  names  of  acknowle<]god  and  reputed  scholars 
H  Tinchendorf,  Friedliob,  Coleridge,  Lohmann,  Fillioii,  The  narra- 
tive is  preceded  by  an  introduction  commenting  on  the  four  gospels 
and  their  miiluid  relations.  Being  narratives  of  the  same  good 
tidings  brought  from  heaven  by  our  liOrd,  thoy  supplement 
owh  other.  The  beat  way  for  bringing  succeesfiilly  before  the 
reader's  min<I  the  life  of  our  Lord  is  to  adopt,  and  stncUy  cany 
oot,  the  principle  of  chronologj'.  We  sincerely  congratulate  F. 
>Iaas  (or  having  adopted  this  course,  and  brought  into  easy 
rcNcb  of  the  student  a  very  clear  survey  of  Christ's  life.  Whilst 
the  fpMpel  imrratives  are  connected  in  the  text,  we  are  presented 
wHb  foot-not«e  enlarging  on  the  most  agitated  biblical  topics  of  the 

itriefly,  but  exhaustively,  the  questions  are  Stated  and  di»- 
A  singularly  typical  example  seems  to  be  pp.  443—446, 
Maas,    in  n    vast  amount  of  learning  comments   on  the 

th«  last  sHpiter  uf  Our  Lord.  Let  ns  further  bring  into  reUef 
the  tarefully  treated  <iue8lioiia  connected  with  biblirni  geography 
and  the  jxiUlical  and  njligioiis  inslitutions  of  the  Jews.  In  grappling 
with  the«e  and  similar  problems  F.  Mna«  is  i|ait«  up  to  the  itandaid 


whh  fo>it- 
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of  modem  science.  But  fnr  from  being  etampet]  with  an  excliuively 
scientific  character  our  work  meantime  tends  to  kiiuUe  devotion. 
Il  is  for  this  eminent  prerogative  that  it  deserves  a  strong  recom- 
mendation. Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  Archbiabop  of  New  York 
have  combined  with  the  provincial  of  the  order  to  praise  tha 
work.  Lastly  we  mention  three  maps  representing  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  our  Lord's  journoys  during  his  public  life,  and  & 
bird's-eye  view  of  modern  Jerusalem  from  the  west  side.  To  priests 
and  educated  laymen  the  perusal  of  this  solid  bible  commentary  will 
prove  a  source  of  solid  information  and  deep  consolation. 


The  Chssuble:    Its  genuine  form  and  si^e.      By  Father 
LocKHART,  B.A.,  Osor.     London :  Bums  and  Oateg. 

THIS  pamphlet,  a  reprint,  as  a  note  tells  us,  from  the  "  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Becord,"  is  a  crusade  against  all  the  spurious 
forms  and  sizes  of  vestments  that  are  found  at  the  present  day. 
The  original  vestments  be  shows  to  have  been  shaped  like  a  cape, 
without  hood  and  aphreys,  with  an  opening  not  in  front  but  in  the 
centre  so  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  over  the  head  and  rest  upon  tha 
shoulders,  falling  gracefully  to  the  feet  in  ample  folds.  Such  a  vest- 
ment would  hang  almost  square  behind,  but  in  front  when  the  t 
were  unlifted  would  fall  almost  to  a  point. 

The  modern  gothic  vestment,  although  a  semi-revival  of  tha 
original,  is  condemned  because  it  falls  to  a  point  behind  as  well  aa 
in  front ;  the  modern  Roman  chasuble  is  more  strongly  condemned 
because  of  its  shape  and  diminished  size,  and  is  fathered  upon  tha 
French  chasuble  of  the  present  day,  for  which  the  most  scathing 
rebukes  are  reserved  because  of  its  fiddle  shape,  its  buckrum  stiff- 
ness, its  reduced  size. 

The  chasuble  which  has  the  highest  sanction  is  the  original 
chasuble,  so  reduced  at  the  sides  as  to  allow  easy  action  for  tha 
arms  on  which  it  rests  to  the  extent  of  a  foot  below  the  shoulder^ 
falling  well-nigh  square  and  almost  to  the  feet  behind,  with  a  < 
upon  the  back.  S.  Charles,  at  the  wish  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers, 
gives  exact  measurements  and  shape  fur  this  chasuble  ;  he  requires  a 
cross  in  front  as  well  as  Iwhind. 

StiU  as  legishtioa  now  stands  no  special  shape  or  size  is  impara- 
ti're^  and  o&cb  one  can  conaiUt  Ma  own  \JiiAa  oni  l«i^i\^  laiAil  tha 


ice  of  authority  is  heard.      Father  Lockhart  haa  nevertheless 

~  hu  cauee  well ;  bis  principles  &re :  1st,  respect  for  authority ; 

larishnesB  not  niggardliness  in  all  that  approaches  God's  altar. 


Bernard  de  Montfaucon  et  les  BernardinB  (I71o-1750).    Par 
I  Emhasuel  de  Bruulik.     ::  tomes.     Paris :  £.  Plon,  Nourut  et 

L        Ci^  1891. 

I'TN  two  most  interesting  volumes,  which  form  a  sequel  to  his  recent 
X  work  entitled  "  Mabillon  et  la  Soci£te  de  I'Abbuye  de  Saint 
German  des  Prt8"(1664-1T07),  M.  E.  de  Broglie  takes  us  through  the 
domestic  antuUs  of  ihe  famous  Benedictine  Abbey  for  the  first  half  of 
the  eighWenth  century.  The  grand  name  which  dominates  that 
I  ptriod  is  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  the  author  of  the  "  Antiquity 
I  Expliqu^e"  and  the  editor  of  St.  John  Chrysostome;  and  the  confreres 
I  who  worked  with  him — anch  men  as  Dom  Mopinot,  Dom  Claude  de 
I  Vie,  D<tm  Charles  de  la  Rue,  and  Horn  Vincent  Thuillier — loved  the 
e  of  "Bemaitlinea"  which  was  given  them  by  the  litcmry  society 
If  Enrope.  The  generation  differed  in  many  ways  from  that  of 
"^■^  The  unity  and  brilliancy  of  the  "  grand  age  "  had  been 
{  up.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Regency,  of  A'oltaire  and 
I,  of  licentiousness  in  phrase  and  deed,  and  of  the  Janseniet 
Ho  figure  like  that  of  Mabillon  appears  on  the  scene,  with 
his  prodigious  learning,  bis  strict  ascoiiciam,  and  his  sweet  and  gentle 
■ptriL  Yet  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Germain,  even  in  that  generation, 
wen  very  great  men  ;  great  scholars,  brilliant  writers,  and  monksof 
i^uIat  and  blameless  life.  Montfaucon  was  a  lively  and  impetuous 
Fnachman  of  the  South,  an  old  soldier,  who  died  in  his  monastery 
in  the  ycfir  1741,  nt  the  ago  of  67.  The  mere  list  of  bis  works  is 
coougjt  to  frighten  an  ordinary  laltourer  in  literature  ;  an  edition  of 
8c  AthftnaaiuB,  an  edition  of  Origen,  which  cost  bim  twenty-three 
Jtum'  work,  St.  John  Chrysostome  in  13  vols,  folio,  which  took 
Jicr  thrve-and-twcDty  years  to  finish,  the  "  Diasium  Italicum  "  (a 
f  vork  filled  with  curious  notes  on  the  libraries  of  Europe),  the  famous 
ftOreek  Paleography,  which  did  for  Greek  MSS.,  what  Mabillon  did 
I  for  Lfttin.  and  (to  omit  many  others)  the  "  Antiquity  Expliqu^e," 
B  ax  folio  volumes,  with  live  supplemunlHry  ones  of  the  same  size^ 
r  wtucb  placed  bim  in  the  first  nink  among  the  Kiiranls  of  Europe.  The 
tndnstjy,  acutoncss  and  perseverance  of  this  great  antiquarian  and 
■tboUr  have  rarely  been  surpassed  in  tho  history  of  Iit4■^ntu^<^  Ut 
***•  niToundod  by  companions  second  on\y  to  H\awVV, 


Montfaucon  had  never  belonged  to  the  party  which  "appealed' 
against  the  Bull  Uniffenilus.  Indeed,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  open 
the  eyee  of  those  among  his  brethren  who  had  been  unhappily  led 
into  error  by  the  Jansoniat  faction.  But  the  Abbey  opened  its  gates 
to  all  sorts  of  people — Catholics,  Janaenists,  philosophers,  soldiers, 
diplomats,  courtiers,  and  interesting  personalities  from  every  country 
of  Europe. 

M.  dc  Broglio  has  found  in  the  French  National  archives  an 
immense  treasure  of  correspondence  and  notes,  written  by  or  to  the 
Benedictines,  much  of  which  ia  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
Wb  have  sketches  of  his  brethren  who  worked  with  him.  We  meet 
with  a  number  of  distinguished  Englishmen,  such  as  Bollingbroke, 
Prior,  Archbishop  Potter,  and  WilkinB{of  the  Conalta.)  The  letter* 
from  Rome  are  full  of  spirit  and  wit,  giving  striking  pictures  of  what 
went  on  when  Clement  XL  and  Benedict  XIII.  were  Popes,  whilst 
there  are  communications  with  almost  eveiy  learned  man  on  the 
continent. 

The  grace  and  vivacity  of  M.  de  Broglic's  style  make  tbeM 
volumes  delightful  reading. 


Xenia  Bemardina.  Sancti  Bemardi  primi  Abbatia  Claravatlenss  . 
octavos  natal es  saecularoa  pia  mente  celebrantes  edideunt 
antiatitea  et  couventus  Cistersicnsea,  Provinciaoe  Austriaco — 
Himgariae.     5  voll.     Viennae,  1891. 

ON  August  20th.  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed  siuci 
Bernard,  the  "doctor  mellifluus,"  was  bom.  The  beads- 
of  the  Austrian  Cistercian  houses  took  advantage  of  this  auspicioua- 
oec&sion  for  testifying  their  veneration  for  the  great  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux  in  a  moat  solemn  way.  Hence  they  brought  out  fiv» 
splendid  volumea  which  from  their  learning  and  critical  method 
aeem  to  lay  claim  to  general  esteem.  In  the  two  first  volumes  wa 
are  presented  with  a  critical  edition  of  S.  Bernard's  "Sermonea 
do  Tempore,  de  Sanctis  et  dc  Divcrsis."  The  learned  editors  ar« 
Father  Ganauschek,  the  eminent  author  of  the  capital  work, 
"Originea  CiatercienseB,"  and  Father  Gsell,  first  keeper  of  thft 
archives  in  the  convent,  "  Heilig  Krouz  "  in  Vienna.  No  labour 
has  been  spared  tor  publishing  thia  part  of  St,  Bernard's  works  up 
to  the  standard  of  modem  historical  method.  Not  less  than 
twenty-foiu-  manuscripts  presen-ed  in  the  Austrian  convents  of  tha 
order  wore  critically  sifted,  and,  what  is  to  bo  borne  in  mind,  serea 
of  them  originate  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  age  to  ^lioh 
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S.  Bernard  balonga.  The  choice  of  these  Hermons  ia  fully  justified 
met  tb«  Saint  delivered  them  before  mixed  congregations  of  clerics 
ud  lajrm^n,  and  from  the  very  subjects  commented  on  they 
(luD  int«n»t  for  wider  circles.  Wo  cannot  refrain  from  heartily 
joining  in  the  editor's  "  Tolle,  lege,"  More  than  other  works  of  the 
Stmt  they  breathe  the  odour  of  sweetness  which  pervaded  his 
holy  mind  Special  mention  is  claimed  by  the  two  sermons  on 
S.  MaUchy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  several  times  paid  visits 
to  Clairvaux,  and  supported  by  St.  Bernard,  there  breathed  his  last 
00  November  2nd,  1148.  Volumes  second  and  third  exhibit 
(Wriptions  of  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  ten  Austrian  Cistercian 
»bbey».  It  is  a  labour  of  immense  value,  whether  we  view  the 
netluid  adopted  by  the  editors  or  the  time  it  has  coat  them.  Four 
yewi  of  unwearied  exertions  were  spent  on  the  work,  and  the  latter 
ii  undertaken  on  the  principles  of  modem  historical  criticism. 
K>xennt«nt  with  the  roost  accurate  descriptions  of  the  manuscripts, 
t^  editors  have  provided  excellent  tables  and  registers  enabling 
llie  TMden  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  them.  I  may  be  permitted 
lo  tuge  on  the  attention  of  scholars  in  ecclesiastical  history  the  vast 
•"poitance  of  the  second  volume  for  Irish  Church  history.  Driven 
frWB  their  native  coimtry  by  the  most  cruel  enactments  of  the 
pnil  laws.  Jruh  Francuenns  settled  in  Prague,  and  took  a  leading 
put  in  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  oa  professors  of  philosophy  and 
The  lectures  of  these  scholars,  as  written  by  their 
feiplM  of  the  Cistercian  order,  are  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of 
irfurt  in  Bohemia.  Let  me  mention  Fathers  Feral,  Patrick 
hfionaventurc  do  Burgo,  Bonav.  O'Kelly,  Anthony  Murphy, 
It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  we  find  here 
most  intricate  problems  referring  to  metaphysics 
I  theology.  The  fourth  volume  exhibits  a  general 
^fwry  of  the  abhota,  scholars  and  artists  who  lived  and  worked 
"1  those  abboya  from  their  first  foundation  down  to  our  epoch. 
tli«B  liita  impress  the  reader  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration 
'"t  those  in^tituiions  which  fortunat«ly  have  outlived  the  ravages 
<*!  the  Turks,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of 
^  lislcimth  century,  and  have  bestowed  immense  bcnefita  on 
■taay  a  gmemtion.  The  fifth  volume  exhibiting  the  most  noble 
poob  of  the  editor's  diligence,  learning,  and  piety  illusiratca  the 
vmbwuiire  bihliogmphy  of  the  Cistercian  order.  No  public 
"^nry  can  bn  withmii  these  volumes.  And  for  Cistercians  it  will 
•»  ui  ojlEu  df  noblrstt  lu  make  themselves  acqiuuntvd  with  the  all 
hit  mnwMMB  treaaurea  collected  in  this  work. 
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Cecilia  De  Noel.     By  Lanob  Falcohbr.      London,  MaomilUn. 
1891. 

THE  author  of  "  MademoiEelle  Ixe"  has  given  us  in  this  Toloma 
psjBcbic&l  study  couTeying  a  TeligiouB  parable,  a  coml 
nhich  is  obriouely  outside  the  lines  of  criticism  applied  to  an  ordinal 
novel.     Lanoe  Falconer's  [jeculiar  gift  lies  in  a  subtle  power  of  sugg<»- 
tion,  by  which  the  gravest  problems  of  this  life,  or  the  neit,  are  opened 
up  in  the  midst  of  airy  nHrrative,  seemingly  of  the  iridescent  teQaitf 
of  a  sonp  bubble.     In  the  present  work,  which  is  in  point  of  scale  s 
sketch,  the  old  subject  of  the  haunted  house  ia  treated  under  a  new 
aspect,  that  of  the  spiritual  im[>ressions    produced    by   the  supposed 
ghost  on  a  series  of  individuals  of  widely  differing  tempera menta.     To 
each  it  conveys  a  soul -harrowing  experience,  giving  a   lerribly  vivid 
meaning  to  all  the  familiar  commonplaces  of  their  previous  religioi 
teaching,  but  only  to  the  last  doeii  it  appeal  as  an  object  of  intense  pitj 
and  compassion,  extinguishing  the  sense  of  selfish  terror  it  inspires  n 
human  nature.     The  closing  e[)isode,  in  which  the  sympathy  of  tlM 
seer  enables  her  to  bridge  for  a  moment  the  awful  barrier  of  isolation^ 
separating  the  lost  soul  from  all  fellowship  with  its  kind,  is  powerfuUj 
■conceived,  and,  as  a  realisation  of  possible  spiritual  safTering,  is  perhaps 
nniqne  in   literature.     Yet  there  is  throughout  an  under  current 
hinted   cynicisni,  suggesting    the  explanation  of  the  apparition  at 
phantasy  of  the  seer's  brain,  predis|iosed  by  conversation  on  the  subje 
reflecting  in  its  manifestations  the  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  of 
creator.      The  secondary   characters  are  sketched  in    with   the 
humorous  insight  as  those  in  "  Mademoiselle  Ixe,"  and  the  dialogue  Hi 
an  less  felicitously  jioiuted.     The  sceptic'n  remarks  on  modem  ghost* 
niMV  serve  as  a  sample. 

If  you  study  the  reports  of  societies  that  hunt  the  supernatural,  yi 
Bnd   that   the  latest   thing  in   ghosts  is   very  quiet  and   coquuoj 
Battling  chains  and  blue  lights,  and   even  fancy  dress,  have  qnite  goi 
out.     And  the  people  who  see  the  ghoats  are  not  even  startled  at 
Bight ;  they  think  that  it  is  a  visitor  or  the  man  come  to  wind  the 
In  fact,  the  chic  thing  for  a  ghoat  in  these  days  is  to  be  mistokea  for 
living  person. 


Notice  aur  M.  Hippolyte  Garnot.     Par  M.  Lkfevre-Pontau 
Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie,  1891. 

WHEN  Hippolyte  Camot  was  a  young  man  he  was  pointed  oi 
38  the  son  of  the  great  "  organizer  of  victory."  In  his  ol 
age  we  isve  known  him  as  the  father  of  the  present  president  ( 
tbe  French  Bepttblic.     This  aotl  ol  VnUrvoi:  wwi  ireWtive   honoE 


f  aaintf  a  woman's  mnbition  ;  "  Cnmelia,  daughter  of  Scipio  and 
iher  of  the  Gruci  hi ;"  hut  is  surely  rather  a  reproach  to  a.  man. 
n}{ipotyta,  however,  ha*  some  claim  to  a  reputation  of  his  own.     In 
hie  early  daya  ho  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Saint  Simoniana, 
an  I  cvra  when  he  left  tbcm  he  retained  much  of  what  wat;  good  in 
thrir  u«ehing,  especially  their  ardent  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
BHo.     Mifl  long  career  as  member  of  the  various  assemblies  of  the 
weniul  rDpnblic,   thu  empire,  and  the  third  republic,   was   useful 
^^Hlb«r  tbiu)  hrilliu-nt.     In  1848  he  became  prominent  for  a  while  ae 
^^HiiBter  r>f  instniction  and  religion.     He  said  of  himself  at  this 
^^^ke  -  ■■  1  have  always  had  religious  sentiments  too  deeply  grnven  in 
l^^ay  hciul  to  make  me  feel  any  difficulty  about  deference  to  the 
■mnixleni  of  religion."     He  rightly  boasts  that  he  always  observed 
lioL,  avoiding  "  petty  annoyances  as  wtli  as  persecution,  and   refus- 
ing to  Slop  public  processions  and  to  prosecute  the  clergy."     Would 
t^  hit  son  could  say  as  much  at  the  present  time  !     Ilippniyte 
Omot's  lit«nu7  labours,  however,  are  his  chief  claim   to  the  notice 
d  pnrterity.     His  memoirs  of  Grtgoire,   the  constitutional  bishop, 
iwUstary  of  the  infamous  Bar^re,  and,  above  all,   his  memoirs  of 
tiititbcr,  I^izaro  Camot,  are  in  many  respects  meritorious  pcrtorm- 
tntH,  anil  may  yet  preserve    his  memory    when    the  name  of  the 
pneni  holder  of  the  title  of  president  has  long  been  forgotten. 

U.  Lefirre  PohIrHs  deserves  a  woid  of  praise  for  his  admirable 
*ddt(«.     He  has  taken  care  to  point  nut  where  Carnot's  hereditary 

Ppijodices  led  bim  astray  in  his  opinions.     Had  this  criticism  been 
"Suit  more  severe  it  would  have  been  still  more  worthy  of  praise. 

buy  on  the  Antiqaity  and  Constitution  of  ParUaments  in 

Ireland.     By   Hknby  Joseph   Monlk  Mason,   LL.D.,  and 

M.  It  J -A-     A  new  edition  by  Very  Rev.  John  Canon  O'Hanlon. 

Dnblin:  Duffy  A  Co.,  1891. 

\    HE-ISSUE  of  this  able  pamphlet  by   Canon  O'Hanlon  como« 

■k\.    at  an  opportnne  moment.     It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 

liiwMiirp  on  thn  great  question  of  Irish  Home  Ride.     There  cnsu 

1  '''iiil'  ticy  in  tertjiin  (|uarters  to  ignore  the  great  fact  that  Ireland 

i -■■I  -1  I'arliament  entirely  indei>endent  of  the  Parliament  of 

'^^^■1:'  -1  from  the  Tory  heginnlng  of  such  institutions  down  to  our 

'.*■  ■  ;,|  -,     The  hiws  [vtssed  by  the  Parliament  of  England  possessed 

iiiif:  force  in  Ireland,  only  su  far  as  the  Irish   Parliament 

■:       ■1  ■>f.  or  ro-enactod  them.     Poynin^a  law  did  nulTCrvdct  tV* 

1  .  ■     /  ■'/'  F-iiii-th    tieriat.] 


Irish  Parliament  subsement  to  that  of  England.  It  simply  regu- 
lated the  method  of  introducing  measures  into  the  Irifih  House,  still 
leaving  to  that  institution  it«  immemorial  and  constitutional  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Mason  begins  by  showing  that  from  the  first  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Henry,  there  existed  in  Ireland  a  legislative  assembly- 
possessing  the  usual  powers  of  such  a  meeting,  and  maintains  bis 
position  by  extracts  from  the  enactments  of  Parliament  itself. 
quotes  the  statute  2,  Richard  III.  c.  8,  in  which  we  have  evidence  of 
a  purely  legislative  enactment  of  primary  importance  made  in  Ireland 
itself,  arranging  the  executive  government  of  that  country  and  co- 
eval with  what  is  called  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  differed  from  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans  eighty  years  previous.  Henry  landed 
in  Ireland  to  enable  one  of  the  Irish  provincial  kings  to  retain  " 
throne.  The  other  various  independent  chieftflina  submitted  volun^ 
tarily  to  Henry's  suzerainty,  and  the  work  of  conquest  was  concluded 
by  Henry's  settling  the  whole  kingdom  on  his  son  John,  and  obtain- 
ing the  confirmation  of  the  Pope  for  such  proceedure.  If  Richard  I. 
had  children  to  succeed  him  on  the  English  throne  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  John  would  have  continued  to  rule  Ireland  as  kin^ 
independent  of  any  English  control,  and  that  the  destinies  of  bolb 
nations  would  have  been  dillerent.  John's  succession  to  the  English 
crown  united  the  two  kingdoms  under  the  one  sovereign,  but  left  tie 
constitutional  position  of  each  unchanged. 

In  the  subsequent  Parliaments  held  in  Ireland  we  find  no  trace  of 
a  claim  to  restrict  its  legislative  independence  imtil  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  Parliament  of  England,  in  its  contest  with  the 
Sovereign,  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  seeing  that  Ireland  was  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  only  united  to  England  by  the  link  of  the 
crown,  sought  to  reduce  the  Irish  Parliament  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. They  realised  tfiat  if  they  defeated  Charles  in  England  he 
had  still  the  independent  kingdom  and  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  fall 
back  upon.  Charles  I.  himself,  therefore,  as  we  naturally  might 
expect,  was  a  strenuous  upholder  of  the  independence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  In  his  answer  to  a  deputation  of  Catholic  delegates 
in  1643  he  said,  that  the  Irish  were  not  bound  by  English  statutes 
without  re-enactment  in  Ireland,  "had  ever  been  the  notion  not 
only  of  the  people  of  Ireland  but  of  the  King  and  Common*  in 
England  ;  so  that  even  King  Henry  VIII.  got  all  the  AcU  for 
abolishing  the  Papal  power,  and  suppressing  religious  houses,  which 
had  passed  in  England,  to  be  enacted  likewise  in  Ireland,  which  wu 
the  oonetAat  practice  on  fhe  UVe  occshsione." 
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Gnttait'B  grout  nctievemont,  in  1782,  conaiatod  simply  in  the  repeal 

Poyning's  Act.     It  was  more  a  measure  of  simple  rcfonn  than 

itution&l  change.    It  left  the  intrinsic  power  inherent  in  the 

PftriiMment   untouched.     It   simply    deprived    the  King  and 

icil  of  the  privilege  to  be  the  sole  originating  cause  of  measures 

introduced  for  discussion. 

The  study  of  the  conatitutional  position  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  Ireland  is  besot  with  some  difficulty.  Side  by  side  with  it  there 
wu  Miother  assembly  possessing  almost  the  same  power,  namely,  the 
Ore»t  CounciL  This  was  an  informal  species  of  Parliament  convened 
wiLbout  the  King'a  writ  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency.  The  measures 
passed  by  this  assembly  were  known  aa  "  ordinances,"  whereaa  the 
measurea  passed  by  Parliament  were  "  statutes." 

Jo  addition  to  the  Great  Council  there  was  also  the  Privy  Council,  a 
body  wbich  possessed  certain  undefined  powers,  and  sometimes  acted 
in  a  re»y  high-handed  fashion. 

There  were  also  two  other  recognised  assemblies,  possessing 
howcTrr  only  local  jurisdiction,  namely,  "  meetings  of  the  great  men 
and  commons  of  counties ;"  and  "  meetings  to  parly  "  with  inimical 
chieftains. 

Mr.  Mason  explains  the  powers  and  privileges  of  each. 

The  sections  dealing  with  the  area  covered  at  various  times  by 
PorliamentaTy  jurisdiction  will  repay  careful  perusal.  The  "  Pale  " 
waa almost  constantly  changing  ita  boundaries.  Outside  the  "Pale" 
properiy  so  called,  there  were  still  tracU  of  country  in  which 
independent  Irish  chieftains  still  acknowledged  in  a  haiiy  manner 
Him  supreniacy  of  Parliamentary  law.  In  some  cases  lhent>  were  paid 
hU^tiMil  for  their  acquiescence  in  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Canon  O'Hanlon  ia  to  be  congratulated  in  giWng  us  this  useful 
liuJa  book.  We  hope  that  if  a  new  edition  is  called  for  he  will 
farak  np  the  lengthy  introduction  into  shorter  paragraphs  and 
ckapten,  and  that  he  will  even  venture  to  treat  Mr.  Mason's  own 
work  in  tbe  same  manner.  Every  one  has  not  the  Canon's  cast-iron 
ttwnoty,  and  in  our  opinion  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of 
lb  work  if  the  conventional  aids  of  chapters,  headings,  and  a  table 
a(  cootanta  went  added.     We  heartily  recommend  it. 


■  7^'OTICES  OF  BOOK. 

Pombal,  Sein  Otiarakter  and  seise  Politik,  nach  den  Ben'chtea 
der  Kaiserlichcn  gesaiidt«n  in  geheimen  Staatearchiv  in  Wietu 
Von  B.  DuHR,  S.  F..  Filaburg :  Ferdcr,  1891. 

PRINTED  literature  on  Pombal,  his  person  and  politice, 
increased  congiderably  in  recent  yeara.  The  more  notabls 
additions  to  it  are  (1.)  the  work  which  John  Smith,  private  secretary 
of  the  Marshal  Saldanha,  published  under  the  title  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  with  extracts  from  his  writings  and  front 
despatobes  in  the  State  Paper  Office  (London,  1843),  (2)  the"*juadro 
elementar  das  rclavdea  politicaa  do  Portugal"  (Lisbon  1842-1876) 
of  the  Visconde  de  Santarem  and  (3)  the  "  Colleoca  dos  regocios  do 
Roma  noreinadode  e  Rey  Dom  Jos6  L  (Lisbon  1874).  Father  Duhr 
has,  however,  not  confined  biniaelf  to  these,  but  has  utilised  the 
unpublished  letters  sent  by  the  Austrian  Ambassadors  in  Lisbon 
to  the  Court  of  Vienna  from  1750  to  1777.  It  is  to  the  despatchet 
of  Ritter  von  Lebzeltern,  who  represented  the  Emperor  from  1768  bo 
1807  at  Lisbon,  that  he  has  had  most  frequent  recourse,  and  they 
shed  fresh  light  on  the  mighty  minister  who  really  wielded  the 
aceptre  of  the  realm.  It  might  bo  suspected  beforehand  that  oup 
author's  almost  exclusive  reliance  on  these  documents  would  bias 
him  as  a  historian ;  this  fear,  however,  is  at  once  dissipated  when 
we  find  this  judgment  on  the  Austrian  diplomatists,  that  far  from 
opposing  Pombara  tendencies  or  disapproving  his  ecclosiastical  polity, 
they  prove  to  have  been  his  admirers,  or  extremely  indiUgenl  critics. 
Besides  this  obvious  fact  we  know  that  Pombal  I'oceived  targe 
support  from  the  dowager  Queen,  a  daughter  of  Leopold  I. 

Father  Duhr,  favourably  known  by  some  historical  treatises  of 
considerable  ability,  has  done  his  work  in  a  way  to  deserve 
unqualified  praise.  Far  from  treating  exclusively  of  questions 
relating  to  religion,  his  work  covers  the  great  area  of  public  life  ;  and 
he  shows  the  disastrous  effects  of  Pombal's  autocratic  go^'emmonl 
on  every  department  of  administration.  It  is  the  decline  of  hii 
coiuitry  for  which  Pombal  is  made  responsible.  Students  of  church 
history  will  be  interested  in  the  chapters  on  the  "  Inquisition,* 
"Education,"  and  "  Ecclesiastical  Politics."  When  Clement  XIV.,  in, 
1770,  brought  about  an  agreement  with  the  Portugese  govemmenk 
he  could  not  obtain  full  justice  for  the  church.  The  Austriai 
Ambassador'a  despatches  enable  ua  to  measure  the  enormous 
of  accuracy  and  even  justice,  displayed  by  Father  Thinnen  in  hEs 
well-known  work  on  Clement  XIV.  But  above  all  is  prominent 
this  volume  the  splendid  apolo^  which  the  documents  used  by' 
Father  Dahr  constitute  for  the  aociety   of  Jesus.      Hitter  vol 
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LebodteTD  disguiaed  Mniself  and  paid  vigiu  to  some  Fathers 
belonging  to  the  Gorman  province,  in  their  terrible  dungeons,  Hia 
descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  these  innocont  religions  is  hctrt- 
rmding.  This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  pages  of  ecclosiiisticiil 
htslot^  in  the  eighteenth  centmy.  On  May  14th,  1782,  the 
Amba^Aador  ajinotmced  Pombal's  death  in  the  following  words: 
"  His  last  words  were  to  the  puiport,  that  as  a  man  he  asked  pardon  of 
bis  sins  from  God,  but  as  Minister  he  felt  no  remorse  of  conscience" 
(1.  182).  Even  if  these  words  be  Inio,  the  reader  cannot  part  quit* 
A>tisfie<d  with  Pombal ;  for  wc  now  possess  irrefragable  proofs  that 
MMfi  as  minister  of  the  crown  he  has  not  deserved  well  of  his 
^■bitry.  Brllrshbim. 


Plain  Sermons  on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Catholic 

Church.     By  the  Rev.   R.  D.  Bhow-nk.     Lomlon :  Burns  and 
Oalca;   New  York  :  Catholic  Publicalion  Society  Co.  (N.D.) 

in  this  volume  have  this  good  quality,  they  ar« 
brief.  They  are  also  plain,  in  the  laudable  sense  that  straight- 
.nl  sentences  and  dignified  but  simple  language  make  their 
nwuiing  obvioue.  Thoy  are  plain,  however,  in  tho  sense  that  there 
is  a  wonderful  absence  of  any  eloquence,  or  imagination — in  the  last 
ratpect  they  are  about  as  colourless  as  a  photograph, — and  a  young 
proKher  repeating  one  of  them,  to  save  himself  trouble,  might 
ttxpecl  U>  set  His  congregation  only  to  sleep  sooner  than  usual.  This 
mvxi  of  animation  in  manner,  however,  docs  n()t  prevent  tho  matter 
good  and  nscful :  ami  readers,  as  distinguished  from  hearers, 
•pprorinte  ihcni  accordingly.  We  do  not  understand  why  the 
lor  use*  aonietimes  a  version  of  the  sacred  text  which  is  not  the 
Vnl^le,— as  <.?-  in  Sermon  xxv.,  whore  his  text  (Phil.  ii.  10,  11) 
Bad*  thus:  "that  every  tongue  shoidd  confess  that  Jeaua  Christ  is 
Lead,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father." 


^^   Oal 


«*nt< 
^IMlioi 


Bland  :  A  Social  Anticipation.  By  Ur.  Theodor  Hkrt/ka. 
Tranalated  by  Arthur  Itanaom.  London :  Chatto  and  Windua, 
1S9I. 
\E.  UEKTZRA,  the  nuthor  of  this  work,  is  an  Austrian 
writer  on  economic  science.  He  edits  the  Viennese  n!\*icw, 
^Xdlaelirif  fur  Siaat4  uni)  Volkswirthschafl,"  u  ncoU  u  \}oiti 
r  d^mrtmeat  of  ibe   "Neue   Freie  ProMW."     U«  Wky;^ 


i 
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lished  several  works  on  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  original  of  the  volume  before  ua  he  endeavoured  to 
illuatrate  his  favourite  theories  by  means  of  a  narrative  of  the 
foundation  and  development  of  a  new  co-operative  colony  by 
a  band  of  European  adventurers  in  the  highlands  of  Eastern 
Africa,  The  narrative  contains  far  too  much  of  scientific  discussion 
for  the  average  reader  who  delights  in  Eider  Haggard.  "Freeland' 
is  not  BO  wonderful  a  place  as  the  kingdom  of  Kor  and  the 
land  of  King  Solomon's  mines,  but  those  who  are  content  to  find  that 
their  story  book  is  really  a  very  didactic  kind  of  nineteenth  century 
Utopia  will  read  "Freeland"  with  interest.  The  original 
published  in  1890.  It  went  through  several  editions,  the  popular 
taste  now  running  in  the  direction  of  Utopias,  and  it  has  led  to  ths 
foundation  in  Austria  and  Germany  of  an  organisation,  known  as  thn 
International  Freeland  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  aa 
attempt  to  reduce  Dr.  Hertzka's  theories  to  practice.  A  tract  <A 
land  has  actually  been  acquired  by  the  Society  in  British  East  Africa, 
between  Mount  Konia  and  the  coast,  and  the  Frcelanders  hope  booq 
to  occupy  it.  It  seems,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  British 
Oovemment  will  permit  the  actual  of  an  imperivm  in  imperio  euch  M 
is  foresliadowed  in  Pr.  Hertzka'e  pages.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  experiment  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  attempted  gives  a 
special  interest  to  a  work,  which  thus  becomes  the  prospectus  of  a 
new  colony  rather  than  a  mere  treatise  on  political  economy  disguised 
AS  a  noveL 


OatlioIiqueB  Allemanda.     Par  A.  Kannkngiesbr,   Paris. 
Lethielleux,  1892. 

THE  Abbfi  Kannengieser,  despite  his  German  name,  is  a  Frencbmaiw 
His  work  is  a  study  of  the  German  Catholics  in  their  struggle 
with  Bismarcldsm  during  the  Kulturhampf,  and  in  their  actual  efTorts 
to  organise  the  workers  of  the  Fatherland,  so  as  to  protect  iheir 
interests  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  them  from  the  Socialigli 
propaganda.  The  book  is  thus  a  study  of  the  present  as  well  as  of 
the  past.  Its  most  valuable  portions  are  those  in  which  the  Abb^ 
carefully  describes  the  methods  of  organisation  to  which  the  Catholie 
of  Germany  owe  the  position  they  now  hold  in  the  new  empire 
Next  in  interest  are  the  word  portraits  of  the  German  Catholk 
leaders,  from  Windthorst  downwards.  Here  in  England  Catholics  il 
general  know  very  little  about  lYie  aclmvl  position  of  the  Church  ii 
Oermany,  and  few  of  them  re&Wao  l^\.  tV«  C«aXNv^\ta  ftc'ws^'j  lotB 
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one-Uurd  of  ibe  population  of  the  Gemuui  empire,  and  have  a  power 
and  influence  even  greater  than  their  mere  numbera  would  indicate. 
The  value  ol  the  Abb^  Kaiuiengieeer's  work  ia  that  it  tella  us  clearly 
siul  briefly,  yet  with  sufficient  detail,  how  this  splendid  position  has 

Pa  woa  and  is  being  maintained.  The  lesson  which  ho  wishes  his 
I  countryioon  to  draw  from  it  is  the  old  one  that  St.  Augustine 
Mind  from  the  livee  of  the  saints,  "St  istiy  car  non  egof 
holies  on  this  side  of  the  channel  may  with  advantage  ponder 
mn«  ]e«B(Hi. 

Sictiosnaire  Oeneral  de  la  Langue  Francaise.  Par  MM. 
Ajxn-fHB  Hatzfeld  et  Absene  D.vrmesteter  (Fasicule  4). 
Faiia  :  Delngrave. 

IN  our  last  isauo  we  gave  well  merited  praise  to  the  opening  parte 
of  this  important  work.     The  last  part  we  have  received,  the 
foonh,  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  with  which  the  authors 


Instrated  Bible  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
For  the  use  of  Catholic  schools.  By  Dr.  SCHUSTER.  New 
edition  carefully  improved  by  several  clergymen.  Freiburg: 
Heixler.     1891.     (Price  Is.  3d.) 

preseDt    edition    appears    with    the    approbation    of    the 

Cwdinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  many  prelates  of  the 

nitwl  Statee,  and  bears  the  "imprimatur"  of  the  Archbishop  of 

Kev  York.     It  is  provided  nith  a  map,  representing  on  one  lide 

P'VkTP*  <^°''  Canaan  with  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the 

:,  and  on  the  other  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  each 

dtspter  closes  with  a  aeries  of  e.'camination  questions.     The  pictures 

an  excellent,  whilst  harder  words  are  spelled  and  explained  in  foot^ 


Instmctions  for  First  Confession.  From  the  German  uf  Kev.  F. 
H.  Jakhrhk.  Ily  a  Priest  of  the  Archdiuceae  of  Philadelphia. 
Second  edition.     Freiburg;  Uerder.     1891. 

rESE   inatnictiona,  in  the  form  of  ijucation  and  answer,  are 
■poeially  ralaabla  for  solidity  of  doctrine  and  simplicity  of 
They  will  prove,  as  they  have  done  almady  with  many 
I  priwta,  a    useful    help    in    preparing    children    for    fint 


^ 
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How  to  get  on.  By  the  Kev,  Bebnaed  Feen£Y.  With  profao 
by  the  Most  Rev.  W.  H.  Gross,  D.D.,  C.SS.R.,  Archbishop  o 
Oregon.     New  York  :  Benziger  Bros.,  1891. 

A  BOOK  of  good  advice  on  the  general  conduct  of  life,  addrcsse 
to  Catholic  young  men,  by  an  American  priest  engaged  i 
educational  work.  He  recognises  ihat  it  is  a  good  thing  fora 
man  making  hia  start  in  the  world  to  set  out  with  a  definite  piirpoa 
and  an  honourable  ambition,  and  he  points  out  the  pitfalls  that  bav 
been  the  ruin  of  many,  and  dwells  on  the  qualities  and  methods  tha 
tend  towards  securing  success,  even  though  they  cannot  always  ens 
it.  The  whole  is  written  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  and  the  advice  given  ii 
full  ()f  manly,  practical  common  sense.  Some  points  have  a  specia 
application  to  the  state  of  affairs  that  exists  in  America,  but  ai 
nature  is  much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  the  fact  that  it  is  writto 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  u 
as  a  booh  for  young  men  here  in  old  Europe.  Indeed  with  n 
readers  it  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  that  the  book  i 
written  and  published  in  the  busy  go-ahead  country  of  the  Stars  ai 
Stripes. 


The  Oxford  Movement.  Twelve  yearsi  1833-1845.  By  B.  V 
Cnuitc'ii,  M.  A.,  D.C.L.  Some  time  Dean  of  St  Paul' 
London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co.     1891. 

ALTHOUGH  of  Oxfo«i  and  the  Oxfoni  Movement,  and  . 
Tractarianism  and  the  Tractarian  leaders  we  have  lately  rei 
much,  both  to  Catholics  and  Anglicans  the  times  and  the  events  i 
some  fifty  years  ago  are  so  deeply  interesting  that  it  is  with  no  fei 
of  being  wearisome  that  we  again  recur  to  them.  Moreover,  tl 
volume  before  us  differs  in  an  essential  particular  from  the  worl 
which  have  lately  directed  our  attention  to  Oxford  in  the  secoc 
quarter  of  this  century.  In  Dr.  Ward's  life,  and  in  the  still  moj 
recently  published  volumes  of  Cardinal  Newman's  letters,  we  hai 
the  story  of  the  gradual  emancipation  from  early  prejudice  an 
ignorance,  and  the  submission  to  the  truth  of  two  very  different,  bi 
very  remarkable  men.  With  Dean  Church  unfortunately  it  wi 
otherwise,  though  for  a  while  he  seemed  to  be  travelling  along  U 
same  road.  Like  them,  he  joined  eagerly  in  the  early  hopes  i 
"  Catholicising  "  the  Establishment  which  animated  the  first  leada 
of  the  Movement,  and  was  led  forward  to  a  point  at  which  it  appea 
all  but  impossible  that  able,  clear-headed  and  sincere  men  shoai 
romain etatJonary.    Andlt  ia here t\».t"gjft&Ti4 "Sua  AjSbcmum 
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,  and   his  above-named    friends,   which   to  us  remains  an 

xl    prublem — when  Newnun,  Wanl,  and    eo  many    others 

.  funt'ard,  and  fuUowLng  their  principles  to  a  legitimate  issue, 

1  ihe  Church,  the  Dean  did  not  move  onwards.     Nor  did  he 

I  WHS  the  case  with  some,  and,  Eufi'ering  a  revulsion,  fall 

It  such  fiiith  Eis  he  possessed.      Noj  he  simply  remained 

t  be  was,  content   to  accept  principles  whilst  denying  their 

[fttJon,    and   to  allow   conclusions   of    which    ho   ignored   the 

pi«mise«.    Now,  we  say,  that  this  problem  is  all  but  insoluble,  having 

no  wish  to  assign  as  the  explanation  of  an  undeniable  fact,  unworthy 

JeMona  or  interested  motives.     It  may  be  that,  from  the  first,  there 

exislod  a   fundamental    difference    between   the  Tractarians,  who 

eventiuilly  became  Catholic8,and  the  Tractarians  who  died  Protestants, 

i.  Bltbough  both  for  awhile  appeared  to  be  working  un  the  same  lines, 

■  'Ud  lo  bo  striving  for  the  same  objects;  and  wo  believe  this  to  have 

kbeen  ibe  case.     The  views  of  Keble  and  Pusoy  were  never  really 

^Identical  with  the  principles  of  Ward  and  Oakeley;  and  if  through 

~gctiuii  for  his  early  friends,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  Evangelical 

P  baiuiiig,  Newman  was,  at  the  outset,  identifiod  with  the  first-named 

['  Intdera,  as  his  horizon  enlarged  and  his  view  became  clearer,  in  his 

I  Ktion  ho  wa«  at  onu  with  the  lut'Damed,    Dean  Church  emphfttically 

■^keIotlgL■d  to  the  section  of  the  party  represented  by  Ur.  Pusoy;  and 

pb  ia  well  that  we  should  be  placed  in  possession  of  an  accoimt  of  th« 

BJBiportaDt  years  between  1833  and  1845,  which  be,  and  those  agreeing 

f  iriUi  him,  consider  to  be  the  true  version  of  their  story.     We  can 

J  it  with  the  greater  interest,  inasmuch  as  his  book  is  not  marred 

f  int«mperate  language  or  undue  hostility  to  opinioits  from  which 

(  diffon.     He    naturally    considers  Newman's   conversion   as  an 

catastrophe  ;"  but,  he  shows  little  bitterness  when  hs 

«  his  leader's  change,  nor,  at  the  many  others  which,  occurring 

|t  the  nme  time,  he  owns  seriously  weakened  the  party  in  1845,  or 

a  we  should  say,  practically  destroyed  it.     Indeed,  whothsr 

iringly  or  not  we  cannot  affirm,  but  occasionally  wo  come  acroea 

Bxprcssions  which  produce  a  dlfTorcnt  effect  on  us  to  the  one  we 

should  suppose  a  sincere  Anglican  could  desire.     Thus,  in  speaking 

of  Father  I)atgaim's  position  in  later  years,  in  the  great  and  really 

wrioui  n.-ligioiis  battlefield  of  our  century,  that  of  faith  and  unbeli^ 

bom  Church  tells  us  that  Father  Dalgaims  "tcilh  his  minii  at  fOM," 

wu  able  to  do  good  Ber\'ice  for  religion,  thereby  admitting  the 

tdnaUtge  of  a  conaistont  faith  if  one  would  combat  scepticism,  and 

Um  power  to  bo  derived  from  concentrating  our  attention  on  a 

Vertiiy  Bobject,  and    not   allowing    it  to  bft  d^sn^uA  en  -O&b 
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trivialities  which  uaually  distract  Anglicans  from  the  main  subjects 
of  serious  religious  dispute. 

We  must,  however,  now  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers  a 
eketeh  of  Dean  Church's  volume,  which  may  be  called  both 
historical  and  biographical.  It  opens  with  a  picture  of  the 
Establishment  in  the  days  of  political  excitement  which  followed  the 
passing  of  the  first  Eeform  Bill,  when  Liberalism  in  its  eager  triumph, 
appeared  to  be  casting  aroimd  to  see  what  further  it  might  destroy, 
and  when  the  Established  Religion  appeared  to  be  an  easy  prey.  That 
there  wae  much  to  question  and  condemn  in  the  Anglicanism  of 
those  days  is  undeniable.  Dean  Church  eonaidera  that  quiet  easy- 
going worldliness  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the  clergy,  who  though 
often  useful  members  of  a  village  community,  were  in  no  way 
capable  of  withstanding  the  criticism  to  which,  in  an  inquiring  age, 
they  must  inevitably  be  exposed,  and  in  whoso  hands  the  fortune! 
of  the  Establishment  were  hardly  safe.  At  Oxford  two  men 
already  prominent  in  trying  to  arouse  a  more  spiritual  interest  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  U>  force  others  to  realize  the  importance 
of  a  fuller  religious  life,  and  larger  riews  of  religion  than  were  usual 
at  that  date ;  these  were  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  ^^^lat6ly.  Neither 
of  theso,  however,  gained  any  large  following  i  and  it  was  left  to  the 
three  men  first  associated  in  the  Tractarian  endeavour  to  revivify 
the  Church  of  England,  viz,  Newman,  Keble  and  Hurrell  Froudo  to 
accomplish  what  the  other  two'  had  failed  to  [lerform.  As  is  well 
known,  Newman  and  Froude  were  closely  united  in  friendship,  and 
had  spent  the  winter  before  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of 
the  Tracts  in  travelling  together  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  Kebls 
willingly  joined  them  in  the  work,  ItwasnotuntilNewman  determined 
to  force  on  the  attention  of  his  generation,  and  that  in  a  way  whiolt 
could  neither  be  evaded,  nor  ignored,  the  great  article  of  the  Creed 
which,  though  repeated  day  by  day,  had  been  so  long  unheeded 
"  I  believe  in  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  that  the  Move- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  begim  ;  and  this  determination  was  th« 
result  of  the  searching  of  heart  and  the  communion  of  spirit  between 
these  three  men.  With  them  were  associated  others  of  lesser  not% 
men  little  known  to  Catholics,  and  well-nigh  forgotten  even  by 
Anglicans — Hugh  Hose,  Charles  Marriott,  Isaac  Williams,  and  sontft 
few  more.  These  were  all  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  speedy  and 
definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Establishment,  and 
at  first  were  disposed  to  strike  out  somewhat  unsystematically 
any  and  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  Liberalism. 
A  mfsiety  wbb  projected,  uddrMaca  lo  v^icsa  wv  tdgh  places  wi 
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prepared,  and  finally  the  issue  of  the  celebrated  Tracts  was 
common ccd-  On  rending  of  all  those  plans  of  defence,  we  cannot 
.-ivoid  ilie  GORclusion  that  ibey  wore  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 
That  so  much  was  done,  and  that  bo  great  an  interest  was  created, 
woa  due  mainly,  not  so  much  to  largely  signed  addresses,  or  even  to 
ih'.-  extensive  reading  of  the  Tracts,  as  to  the  still  small  voice  that 
wpi-k  a(t<!r  week  from  the  University  pulpit  of  Orford  riveted  the 
rilling  generation  of  Engl iahm on-— that  voice,  teaching  forgotten 
Iniths,  and  compelling  attention  by  the  powerful  magnetism  of  an 
ftll  but  unprecedented  personal  fascination.  That  Newman  was  ably 
MwondtMl  we  fully  admit ;  but  as  each  fresh  version  of  Tractarianism 
cornea  before  us,  more  and  more  fully  does  it  become  evident  that 
his  was  the  inspiring  influence,  and  that  the  main  interest  of  those 
yran  nt  Oxford  centres  round  him.  Dean  Church  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  fact  that,  even  more  than  by  a  doctrinal  revival,  the 
movement  was  marked  by  a  strong  ethical  and  moral  awakening, 
and  that  the  principal  instrument  by  which  this  awakening  was 
effected  was  Newman's  sermons.  The  Tracts  taught  the  long- 
forgotten  claims  of  high  Anglicanism,  their  supposed  Apostolic 
neceaaion,  the  elementary  Catholic  truths  of  Baptismal  regeneration 
ftod  the  Sacnimeiital  system,  nnd  touched  on  the  largu  qiitistioii  of 
Cbtuch  authority.  These,  however,  might  have  remained  unfruitful 
u  do  so  many  dry  theological  treatises,  had  it  nut  been  for  the 
Imeiifying  dew  of  Newman's  sermons,  which,  each  Sunday  afternoon, 
I  taught  their  hearers  the  full  meaning  and  ethical  bearing  of  the 
'  Doctrines  maintained  in  the  Tracts.  "Whilst  men  were  reading 
tod  talking  about  the  Tracts,  they  were  hearing  the  sermons,  and 
in  the  sermons  thoy  heard  the  living  meaning,  and  reason  and 
bearing  of  the  Tracts,  their  ethical  affinities,  their  moral  standard." 
Thna,  whilst  the  Tracts  occujncd  men  on  the  intellectual  side,  the 
Mmons  moved  their  aiTections  and  their  will,  and  forced  them  to 
hmg  their  whole  moi-al  being  into  sympathy  with  such  teaching. 
Time  aMftiled.  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  old-fashioned  indifTervnce  and 
wottldlinoas,  bf^ih  in  the  Establishment  and  in  the  University,  were  for 
a  wHlo  vani^uished.  Indeed,  even  to^y,  Anglicanism  still  echoes 
bftek  the  not«a  of  those  times,  and  the  sincerity  of  aim  and  eamest- 
nvi  iu  action  which  were  then  so  perscvoringly  insisted  on,  are  to 
htt  foaod   as   the   lasting  fruit   of    the    Movement  amongst  High 


Space  forbids  our  dwelling  on  each  separate  aspect  of  these  years, 
u  punted  by  l>(]an  Church.  We  have  brief  though  graphic  sksUtua 
tt  ih»priaeip»l  wn'wn  of  tbe  Tmct«  ;  we  ^v«  l^ix  vvma  «&&  ^Ouia 
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'  mistakes  and  their  sliorU:uniInge^all  t-oM  by  s 
friendly  yet  a  discriminating  critic.  We  read  of  the  growth  of  the 
movement,  of  the  new  Tccniita  it  attracted,  and  of  the  changes  which 
soon  wrought  din'sJon  in  its  ranks,  and  broughtlhe  ao-called  "Komaa 
question  "  to  the  front.  These  changes,  indeed,  were  charged  with 
consequences  which  were  to  many  sufficiently  tragic  in  their  residt^ 
and  caused  many  iictors  in  a  Movement,  which  had  begun  aa  a  brava 
effort  to  save  the  Church  of  England,  soon  to  question  whether  sh* 
was  worthy  of  being  saved,  whether  in  truth  she  was  a  Church  at 
all.  As  is  wcll'kiiown,  whilst  this  last  question  was  pressing  earnest 
hearts  hotly,  the  authorities  on  their  side  were  not  idle.  If  men 
could  be  driven  out  of  the  Establishment  by  popular  clamour  and' 
Episcopal  coldness  and  Univei'sity  censui-e,  Newman  and  his  friends 
had  good  cause  to  go.  But,  as  a  fact,  wc  cannot  but  believe  that  hadj 
Newman's  early  confidence  in  bis  Anglican  position  continued  firn^ 
the  opposition  he  encountered  would  have  been  as  powerless  to  touch 
him  as  is  the  tide  to  more  a  rock.  As  bis  own  faitb  in  Anglicanisn^ 
however,  became  shaken,  be  naturally  found  confirmation  for  hil 
doubts  in  the  attitude  adopted  by  his  own  communion  towards  hil 
teaching.  Then  followed  painful  ye-trs,  p.ainftd  even  to  those  wh<\ 
having  gained  the  plenitude  of  the  faith  and  found  the  truth* 
tentatively  touched  on  in  the  Tracts,  fully  idealised  in  the  gloiy  (rf 
the  Catholic  Chiu'ch,  and  thus  had  a  source  of  joy  within  tbemselv< 
which  even  "the  parting  of  friends"  could  hardly  lesMn^hoi 
sad  to  those  left  behind.  Dean  Church  lets  us  perceive,  as  he  telll 
the  tale  of  the  "great  catastrophe"  which  rent  the  Establishmeot  ii 
simder,  and,  to  thinking  minds,  destroyed  the  Catholic  aspect  of  th 
national  religion. 

That  Dean  Church  refuses  to  agree  in  this  verdict  is  not  utmatural 
He  refers  us  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Tractarian  party  dnoi 
1845  as  evidence  that  the  shock  did  not  kill,  nor  even  greatly  a 
the  course  of  the  movement.  To  this  we  may  a 
in  so  far  as  raising  the  level  of  religious  feeling  is  concerned,  we  full] 
admit  that  the  movement  may  have  worked  as  successfully  and  ■ 
permanently  on  High  Churchmen  as  did  that  of  the  earlier  Evaiigelia 
movement  on  men  of  a  different  stamp.  But,  if  Dean  Church  wouli 
have  us  own  that  Traclarianiam  succeeded  in  proving  that  thi 
English  Establishment  is  in  any  sense  one  with  the  Catholic  Chui 
throughout  the  world,  he  must  bring  evidence  of  another  character 
and  explain  anomalies  on  which  he  does  not  even  touch.  Till  thil 
be  done  the  Tractarian  movement  wilt  remain  simply  an  intareatini 

phase  of  ChmU'sn  life  in  a  body  w\uA  \\,  IombA,  Mid  which  in  a 

o/  it  continues,  outside  the  CatiboWc  C\iviic\i. 


A  Oidd*  to  Oreek  Tragedy  for  English  Headers.     % 

Lewis  Campbell,   M.A.,   LL.D,,  ProEessor  of  Greek  iii   the 

Univeraiiy  of  St.  Andrews.     London :  Percival  &  Co. 

^HIS   work,  Hs  the  author  explains,  ie  not  a  handbook  of  the 

e  TbuMtre,  but  tin  attutnpt  to  help   the  reader  to  a  tnie 

I  of  the  nuutvrpiec-es  of  the  great  drainatistB  that  have 

1  to  us,  and  to  understand  their  seope  and  spirit.     Nut  of 

R  knowledge  of  such  technical  points  and  archajological 

s  an  nocoesary  for  a  proper  exposition  is  taken  for  granted. 

)  lire  copions  reffrencus  to  the  best  authorities  on  all  points 

i  with  the  drama.     It  goes  without  saying,  in  fact,  that  the 

biter  h&s  a  very  wide  acfpiaintance  with  the  litonitiire  hearing 

1  it,  that  he  is  fuUy  master  of  his  subject  and  is  possessed  by  it, 

■  spite  of  aII  that  has  tieen   previuiisly  written,  it  is  hardly  possilile 

p  retP  ft  new  work  tike  this,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  hand,  loo 

^ly,  if  we  think  what  the  Greek  Drama  is  in  itself,  and  what 

pre  b**n  its  efTccts  upon  biunan  culture.     There  is  nothing  in  the 

lole  range  of  art  so  complete  and  perfect.     Each  play,  whether  of 

whylns,  yophocles,  or  Euripides,  is  in  its  own  stylo  a    finished 

■cimrn  ;   and  the  plays  of  these  three  great  masters  represent  to 

^  the  Greek  Tragic  Drama.     Ailmittcdiy  it  is  at  the  bead  of  all 

mry  performances  as  an  example  of  exquisite  symmetry  of  form, 

I  wsvere,  hut  not  overdone  proportion.     But  l>esidea  its  own  trniis- 

ndant  merits  we  have  to  consider  its  influence  upon  the  Drama  of 

iinor4M:i<ling   limes.       Knnukii  Tragedy  was  a  faint  echo  of  thai  of 

(Ifi^Pt-e.     It  rwiained  no  strong  hvild  on  the  people.     Beyond  n  few 

ments  its  earlier  productions  are  lost.—  (One  proof  that  its  menls 

0  not  of  an  high  order.)    And  we  only  possess  in  their  entirety 

I  Tragedies  nacnlMjd  by  Quintilian  to  Seneca  the  Philosopher. 

19  ahuw   very  considerable  power  in  some  ways,  though  it  is 

ety  (luefltioued  ihat  tkey-were  written  to  be  read  rather  than 

But  it  was  from  them,  not  from  the  Greek  plays  directly  that 

•  liDM  were  Uiken  on  which  the  Italian  Drama  and  then  the  French 

■  eonstnictwl.     If  the  influence  of  the  Greek  form  is  scarcely  to 

I  in  ihu  greater  originality  and  freedom  of  the  Siinnish  and 

h  Theatre,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  cast  a  spell  upon  the 

I  (loetical  geniuses  of  later  times.     Among  those  who  have 

cither    by   exact   imltAtion   or    liternl   transcription   to 

V  Groek  Tmgwly  ns  far  as  the  modern  mould  of  thought 

A  phnseolog}-  will  allow  are  such  names  ta  MWum.  G<K,-the,  Shelley, 

mtmlnjc.     Ftulher,  the  study  of  Greek  Tragedy  is  fruitful  imiutt^) 

bHIoRiit  dirm'tton  vis :  in  the  history  of  ethics  and  T«\\^ni\.    \\:'\% 


the  great  eoiii-ce,  and  for  the  most  flourishing  and  expansive  pe 
of  their  history,  the  only  source  from  which  we  can  learn  the  real 
views  of  a  race  intellectual,  and  mentally  gifted  beyond  all  others, 
as  to  the  relations  between  the  supematura)  powers  and  man — 
near  in  spite  of  an  obscene  and  repulsive  mythology  they  approached 
to  the  idea  of  Supreme  righteoiisnesa — ^what  appealed  to  their  minds 
as  the  most  effective  sanction  of  their  ingrained  sense  of  right  aud 
wrong.  On  all  these  matters,  as  Mr.  Campbell  says,  "  the  poet  must 
have  thought  deeply,  and  his  work  must  be  the  sincere  expression 
of  his  thought." 

Still,  he  would  not  have  been  so  much  in  advance  of  his  fellow- 
citieens,  and  he  probably  reflected  the  opinions  of  the  more  serious 
minded  Athenians  of  the  day.  This,  at  any  rate,  not  merely  from 
an  ethical  and  religious  point  of  view,  but  as  the  key  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  Greek  Tragedy,  with  its  first  impression  of  hopeless 
woe,  is  the  most  important  point  under  discussion. 

The  author  devotes  the  first  three  chaptei-s,  all  iuterestiug  and 
Buggesti^'e,  to  Tragedy  in  General,  Tragedy  Ancient  and  Modem  (in 
which  he  speaks  briefly,  but  very  sensibly  about  the  famous  unities), 
and  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Tragedy.  Then  comes  the  choice  of 
subjects,  which  was  practically  so  limited,  and  the  Conditions  of 
Kepreaentation.  Some  of  these,  for  instjiiice,  the  immense  size  at 
the  theatre,  the  make-up  of  the  actor,  the  Cothunuis  with  its  '. 
heels,  and  the  padding  to  iiuTease  his  stature  and  size — -the  mask 
with  its  speaking-tube,  and  the  conseijuent  slow  and  raejisurcd 
enunciation,  of  necessity  afiected  the  character  of  the  Drama  itself. 
"  Kapidity  of  movement  must  have  been  impossible  to  one  booted 
with  the  Cothurnus 

Fine  shades  of  facial  expression  must  in  any  case  have  been  lost 
in  that  large  space  and  all  attempts  at  producing  such  eHect«  must 
have  been  impossible  with  the  mask,  ...  The  Actor's  art  must 
have  been  different  from  anything  known  among  ourselves.  . 
Changes  of  attitude  marking  critical  points  of  the  action  must  hava 
been  maintainod  a  considerable  time,  to  enable  the  whole  body  of 
spectators  to  realize  them.  .  .  .  The  Actor  was  a  sort  of  speak- 
ing statue  .  .  .  the  whole  scene  bore  a  majestic  resemblance 
to  the  marble  reliefs  with  which  in  later  times  the  stage  was  adoi-ned 
much  as  the  Panathenaical  proceasion  saw  itself  reHected  in  the 
Parthenon  frieae.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  effect  produced 
was  mechanical  or  tmnatural.  It  should  rather  be  said  that  the 
expression  of  sustained  passion  under  these  conditions,  required  an 
intensity  oi  realization  such  as  few  even  of  oiu-  greatest  actors  hare 


tnr  attAined.     .     .     .     As  to  " looking  the  part "  so  far  as  fealiires 

e  caiicemed  thai  Usk  was  left  to  the  mask  modeller,  who  must 

Bve  hail  something  of    the   Statuary's  skill."       Now    this    sitnie 

tpr«a3i(>n   of    the    "statuesque"    is   produced    by  the   TewHiKj   of 

B  play.  ^  It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  admitted   by  men 

dt»imilar    in  genius  as    De   Qiuncey    and    Macaulay.       "The 

MtJARs    of    the   great  dramatists   of    Athens,"    says    the   latter, 

■  hifl  usual  downright  and  summary  style,   "produce  the  effects  of 

oificent  sculpture,  conceived  by  a  mighty  imitgination,  polished 

!t  delicacy,  embodying  ideas  of  ineffable  majesty  and 

naly,  hat  «>ld,  pule  and  rigid,  with  no  bloom  on  cheek  and  no 

nilation  in  the  eye.     In  all  the  draperies,  the  figures  and  the 

B  in  the  lovers  and  the  tyrants,  in  the  Bacchantes  and  the  Furies, 

e  is  the  same  marble  chillnees  and  deadness.     This  of  course 

ta  the  tnitb  to  n  certwin  extent,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  whole 

"Like    the    kindred    arts    of    dancing,    singing   and   epic 

iciutioa  Ureek  Tragedy  adhered  to  certain  conventional  lines,  but 

n  the  limits  prescribed  by  tradition  it  enjoyed  greater  freedom 

t  any.     It  has  been  truly  said  that  under  the  marble  exterior 

[  Greek    literature  was  concealed  a  soul  thrilling  with  spiritual 

I,  and  it  IB  not  less  true  that  beneath  the  Greek  serenity  and 

I  lay,  thinly  veiled,  a  profound  sadhcss  which,  as  Uegul 

"knows  the  hardness  of  fate,  but  is  not  by  that  knowledge 

mt  of  freedom  and  measure."...  Whatever  may  have  been  true 

•  earlier  poets,  both  jEschylus  and  Sophocles  were  yet  more  pro- 

y  convinced  than  the  Athenians  that  there  were  things  worth 

g  for,  ay,  and  things  one  had  better  die  than  lose,  and  this  not  in 

n«  far  off  mysterious,  transcendental  sense  (though  they  had  their 

rauciams),  but  in  a  sense  which  every  true  Athenian  heart  could 

r.  Which  is  there  among  their  extant  plays  that  does  not  affirm 

tbtt  endlcM  worth  of  home,  of  coiuitry,  of  religion,  of  domestic  purity, 

of  civic  frcMliini,  of  faithfulness,  of  personal  honour,  of  humanity,  of 

piety.     The  fact  is  phin  that  among  the  Athenians  of  the  early  fifth 

I   Matury  the  higher  spirits  had  an  assurance  to  which  their   poets 

t  to  give  effect,  that  an  essential  righteousness  Uy  deep  in  the 

c  oouiuels,  and  that  sin  (in  the  form  of  injustice)  was  the  prims 

•  of  suffering.    They  also  felt  that  the  essentially  noble  human 

^tbot^  he  might  err  and  bo  unfortunate,  must  in  the  end  l>4 

In  thn  gradual  and  |,fitful  growth  of  these  moral  ideas, 

I  tiM  outward  form  of  fatalistic  legends  lies  the  chief  intei-est 

of  Greek  Tragedy.     As  he  ropoaU  on  the  next  page  iu  morality  is 

only  incipient,    but   is    not    the    less    real    and   <locp,    and   it   is 
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the  struggle  of  morality  with  fatalism  that  gives  its  most  abidJnj;  I 
charm."  Chapter  sixth  on  the  Leading  Thoughts — Morality  and  f 
Destiny,  and  the  interpretation  of  life,— «s  will  be  seen  from  these  I 
extracts,  is  of  deep  and  general  interest,  and  the  subject  will  have  a 
fascination  for  many  an  one  who  has  never  read  nor  purposes  reading  1 
a  line  of  Greek  tragedy,  either  in  the  original  or  in  a  tranalalion. 
But  we  have  much  outrun  the  limits  of  a  short  notice.  The  succeeding  | 
chapters  discuss  the  dialogue  and  chorus,  dramatic  construction,  I 
cbaracteriBation,  and  all  are  equally  suggestive.  The  few  reliabl«  I 
facts  OS  to  the  lives  of  the  three  masters  are  given  simply,  and  there- 1 
is  a  brief  estimate  of  their  individual  styles,  and  of  the  seveml  plays  I 
of  the  two  elder  ones  that  are  extant.  The  concluding  chapter,  I 
which  was  apparently  delivered  in  the  first  instAucc  as  an  independent  I 
lecture,  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  many  suceesaful  attempts  I 
made  in  recent  years  to  put  various  Greek  tragedies  on  the  stage  iit  I 
6reat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  We  nee<l  scarely  add  that  the  I 
book  will  fulfil  must  admirably  the  end  which  the  author  so  modestly  J 
states  in  hia  preface,  though  it  would  l>e  an  ungracious  omission  not  to  I 
allude  to  his  very  excellent  and  scholarly  translation  of  the  paaaages  J 
quoted  throughout  the  work,  and  especially  in  the  chitpter  entiUedl 
"Fr^ments  of  Lost  Plays." 


goolis  ^trcitjei). 


WE  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books.     On  some  I 
of  them  notices  have  been  written,  but  are  unavoidably  held  1 
over  till  next  quarter,  while  others  have   reached  us  too  late  tori 
perusal  for  the  present  number.      Jefvs  C'hn,s!,  by  Father  Didon,  J 
O.P.   2  vols.,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.— La  Thhloffie  Pnpulam  de  N.  i 
Jesas  Chrisl,  Conferences  prtch6s  k  Paris  par  I'Abbg  K  Le  Oanm 
Letouzeyet  An6,  Paris. — Drr  Pofitrnmiw  tmi-  Tixh  .■/iiyi/,^/  Comtit 
bis  flw/  vmm-e   T<ig<:  (1857-1891).      Von    Hermann    Gmber,    V  ' 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau.    Herder. — A    (hii'lr    to    On-'-J:    Tragedi/ 
Englhh  Haiderx,  by   I.ewia  Campbell-     London  :  Percivnl  &  Co.- 
Prf'trid/mtinf    Dvrfriufi,    a    review    of    the    Commentary    o 
Scriptures  of  Thomas  de  Vio,  Cardinal  of  St.  Xystus,  commonly^ 
caned  Cardinal  Cajetan.    By  Robert  C.  Jenkyns,  M.A,    David  NuttjM 
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-DeekiTiilimut  aiui  IMters  m  the  Vaikan  Dfcrees,  (1869- 
17).  By  Ignait  von  Dollinger:  authorisod  tranBlation.  T.  Si  T. 
■k,  1891.  — £(urfM  UeUgiruses,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  1891.— 
■trvde  Mannfrittg,  h  tale  of  Sacrifice.  By  Frances  Noble,  4th 
Art  and  Book  Company.—^  fFasted  Life  and  Mi.rr'<l.  By 
ly  Gertrude  Stock.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  1892.— The  place  of 
^aAirity  in  Matters  of  Jidt^ious  Belief.  By  Vincent  Henry  Stantont 
DJ>..  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. — St.  Marias  Semijutri/  and  St.  Su/pia, 
Balliawrf,  Memorial  volume  oi  the  Centenary.  John  Murphy, 
Baltimore.  —  7'kt  Ituluttrial  and  CommeTcial  History  of  England 
(Lectorea  delivered  to  the  University  of  Oxford).  By  the  late  James 
E.  Tborold  Rogers,  edited  by  hie  son.  F.  Unwin,  London.  A 
stADdjtrd  work  of  the  highteat  value  to  those  interested  in  social  and 
eoooomic  questions,  and  full  of  research. — Tlie  History  of  the  Pop's 
frvn  the  etote  of  the  Middle  Ages,  drawn  from  the  secret 
arriuTM  of  the  Vatican  and  other  original  sources.  From 
the  Q«mtaii  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor,  edited  by  F.  J.  Antrobua,  of 
the  Oratory,  2  vols.  J.  Hodges,  London.  We  shall  review  this  great 
work  later  on  at  length.  It  remakes  history  for  the  period  with 
which  it  deals,  i.e.  from  1305  to  1458.  It  hides  nothing,  tells  of 
the  idnB  of  the  saints,  as  the  Bible  dou,  and  boldly  follows  the 
command  of  Leo  XIH.,  to  write  historj'  according  to  its  facts, 
witbont  fear  or  concealment.  It  is  a  work  palpitating  with  interest — 
St  John  and  the  C'rusn,  His  Life  ond  U'arh.  By  Duvid  Lewis, 
MA.  Two  vols,  second  edition,  revised.  Thos.  Baker,  London. 
A  splendid  edition  of  these  invaluable  works  ;  excellent  type 
Bad  p«par,  ami  most  readable. —  Iriplex  Exj'isilii)  Epif-tolae  ad 
Bamarmx.  K.  P.  Bemardini  a  Piconio,  adusum  studiosomm  et 
Saeerdotum  emendata  per  P.M.  Hetzenituer  a  Zell  prope  Kufstein. 
Oooiponte,  lt$91. — Social  and  Present-day  Qaestiom.  By  F.  W. 
Famr,  D.D.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  —  Thf-  Apology  of  the 
Chhdiam  ReHgion.  By  James  Macgregor,  D.D.  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
Edinbor^. — Ireland  and  St.  Pairiek.  By  W.  B.  Morris,  of  the 
Ontuy  at  St.  Philip,  Neri.  Bums  and  Oates,  London.  A 
JMriiiittng  book,  to  which  we  shall  return  with  pleasure/^ 
iMiWimu  on  Dui  principal  TrutAt  of  litligum,  and  im  the  hidden 
and  piMu  lift  of  our  Lord  Jea\ta  Christ.  By  the  Most  Rev.  l>r. 
Kirhy,  Archbishop  of  Ephosaa.  Gill  &  Son,  Dublin.  A  work 
bnatfaing  piety,  enriched  with  copious  learning  from  the  Scriptures 
aad  the  Fathers,  and  thoroughly  practical.  It  was  wntt«n  for  the 
Iruli  Seminarista  in  Koue,  and  it  will  be  found  to  conUiu  tnaKoxva 
d  iatuvetjon  for  Englisb  speaking  SemuunsU,  an&  (oi  YnHriU^ 
"  'iVa  J  o/  Fourth  Series.}  '%. 
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wherever  they  are. — The  Gospel  Hisiory  in  the  words  of  tlie  EvangtUttt. 
■By  J.  Gr.  Wenbam,  St.  Anaelm's  Society.  An  excellent  handbook 
for  Bchoola. — lAtth  Book  of  Imitruetitm  for  Chrislian  Molliers.  PuEtet 
&  Co.— Irisk  Faruties.  By  J.  J.  Kelly  and  J.  P.  O'Byme.  Dublin: 
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ENGLAND'S    DEVOTION    TO    ST.     PETER 
DURING    A    THOUSAND    YEARS/* 


3 — The  English  School  l\  Rome. 

HOW  thoroughly  Roman  wjis  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  from  the  earliest  perio^l  is  apparent  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Angle-School,  or  the  School  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  close  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Huhurhs  of  Rome. 
Whether  this  celebi-ated  schcx)l  owes  its  origin  to  King  Ine, 
or  to  King  Offa,  as  Matthew  Paris,  Roger  of  Wendover, 
and  others  suppose,  or  conjointly,  as  seems  more 
pnibable,  and  as  Cardinal  Garampi  believes,  to  the  Popes 
Hn«l  to  the  English,  is  not  al)solutely  cei-ttiin.  But  this  we 
know,  that  in  the  8th  century  tlie  inhabited  pai-t  of  Rome  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  tli«^  Vatican  Hill  an<l  St.  Pet<'r's, 
and  that,  whei'eas  other  nationalities  establishe<l  tliemselves 
nearer  to  the  Latei'an,  the  Anglo-Saxons  deliglited  to  gather 
t<>g»'ther  as  near  as  they  couM  to  the  phice  sanctifiiMl  by 
the  B<xly  of  the  Apostle.  They  sought  to  be  ntvu*  tliut  Bcxly 
which  ha<l  dmwn  them  so  jiowi^rfully  away  from  all  the  ties 
of  home.  On  the  vacant  spjice,  then,  betw(?en  the  Mausoh^um 
of  Hadrian,  now  called  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angt'lo,  tlie  Tibrr, 
and  St.  Peters,  there  sprung  up  by  degrees  a  mass  of  buildings, 
which  was  variouslv  calh*d  tlie  Saxon  Bortjo,  th«*  Saxon  Street* 
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St.  Peter's  Boigo,  and  later  on  tlie  Leonino  City,  in  conserjucncffj 
of  St.  Leo  IV.  having  re-built  and  suirounded  the  whole  withl 
a  strong  higli  wiUl,  as  a  protection  against  the  Saincens  who  had  i 
pillaged  St.  Peter's,  andha^l  even  [[uartei-ed  their  horses  within  I 
the  sacred  Basilica.*  Hei-e  oiu-  devout  Anglo-Saxon  pilginml 
ancestora  used  to  congregate  in  large  numliera,  and  nsl 
many  of  them  wei-e  ill-provided  with  worldly  goods,  theyJ 
were  constantly  an  object  of  cliarity,  in  their  poverty  1 
and  Hutfenugs,  to  the  Popes.  Anastasius  mentions  thati 
the  Pontirt's  were  then  living  at  the  I^ateran.  and  tliatl 
among  others  Pope  St.  Zachaiy,  in  the  middle  of  thwl 
eighth  century,  waii  in  the  habit  of  sending  frequent  supplie»l 
of  food  fi-om  the  Lateran  to  the  poor  pilgi-inis  who  had  I 
congregated  in  the  quai'ter  near  St,  Peter's.  In  those  rlays  therav 
were,  of  course,  no  inns  and  hotels  as  at  present.  But  provisiua  I 
was  made  for  pilgrims,  for,  besides  the  monastic  int^tttutiotis,  I 
the  Deacons  in  ditfei-ent  pai'ts  of  the  City  iiaed  to  look  after-fl 
the  interest  of  Christian  strangers,  and  to  undertake  aU  T 
necessary  works  of  charity  for  them.  Among  the  latter  were,f 
-  of  course,  spiritmil  works  of  mercy.  Each  Dea,conry,  therefore  J 
hatl  a  chui-ch  of  its  own  for  the  pui-pose.  The  only  sm'vivnl-l 
of  this  state  of  things  now  is  the  existence  of  the  sevcoil 
Caitlinal  Deacons  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  the  work  carried! 
on  by  the  Institute  of  the  Santissima  Trinita  dei  Pellegnni. 

Here,  then,  neai-  St.  Peter's,  flocke«i  the  Anglo-Saxoufl 
pilgiims  for  centuries,  for  purposes  not  only  of  doVotion  butf 
also  of  learning.  Here  arose,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  thai 
Hospittil  of  S.  Spirito,  the  ScUUa  Saxiof.  SchoUi  Angl(>raw<fM 
SckoUi  S(i.ronitvi,  as  it  was  differently  styled  in  the  Pajia' 
Bulls.     Matthew  Paris,  iuhis(7/(ronic{f^.  points  out  the  distincfel 


'Anastafliui  Bibliolliacariui  epeaks  ot  the  deslni 
n,  qu.ie  lingua  cmnmnni  B 
the  street  running  nt  present  between  the  Ohuroh  ol 
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8.  S[)irito  and  tbe  Monte  ;  and  the  gateway  in  the  wall,  built  by  Leo  I^''.  i 
850,  near  the  English  School,  was  cnllad  the   "  Posteruln  Saxonam." 
on   writers,  ancli  ns  Geoffrey  de  Bruit,  in  his  Chronicici,  epeak  of  this  quartei 
Bf  tile  Bureus  tjancti  Petri.     The  learned  Cardinnl  Rarampi  maintains  thabi 
the  name  Burgus  or  Boigo  wa?  derived  from  the  pure  Xnglo-Saxoa  wot ' 
Burh— that  our  pilgrim  aoceHtors  were  so  numeroas  and  importtuit  a,-  ' 
have  impoBed  this  word  oF  their  own  idiom  upon  the  locality.      But  this 
hardly  be  maintnined  in  face  of  the  fact  put  (or»-»rd  by  aiore  receut  crji 
i-iz.,  that  the  word  is  oomman  to  nil  the  Romance  laneDOses  aiid  i»  Identica 
with  tha  XjiCtn  wotd  BurgUE,  w^o\i  ^K.  ludura  of  &viHe  about  A-D.  t 
I  dedaed  Ae  "domorom  oongregktio,  qnwiwrtowm  Awi&ww-" 


oliji-ct  for  whicli  this  school  w«s  eBtablished.  Hi?  naj-s,  ""nit- 
Aii{{ii>Saxou  school  wiis  founded  in  Rouie.  in  oi'der  that  the 
kin^  of  Eiighui'i  timl  thoir  race,  as  well  as  Enfrlish  bishops, 
pricAUt,  anil  students,  might  resort  thither  to  Ije  insti'ucted  m 
Uiii  iloctriiii'S  of  tht^  Cttthnlic  faith,  lest  anything  faulty  or 
Doptiary  to  the  Catholic  faith  might  grow  up  in  the  Englisli 
Church,  »o  tlmt  they  might  I'etuni  to  their  own  coimtry, 
oODtiiined  in  a  strong  enduring  faith."  Roger  of  Weudover 
givvs  iiinch  thi^  same  account,  with  an  additional  reason  for  the 
fHonilation  of  the  Angle-School  in  Rome,  viz.,  that  the  Popes 
fn>m  tlic  time  of  St.  Augustine  tiad  discouraged  the  estahlish- 
inent  of  such  schools  in  England,  on  account  of  the  continual 
hvivsacH  which  followed  the  advent  of  the  English  into  Britain 
thmogh  the  intermixtm-o  with,  and  the  influence  of,  pagan 
cuetomtt.  llie  foimdntion.  therefoiv,  of  a  achool,  seated  in  the 
vtry  centre  of  faith  and  orthodoxy,  became  a  matter  of  the 
highest  iinpt>rtanec  fur  tlie  Ohm'ch  in  England,  and  its 
entabliHliment  was  pi-omoted  alike  by  the  Anglo-Sason  Kings 
mkI  I'y  the  Roman  PoutiffH. 

lu  time  the  support  of  thifl  scliivjl  l>ecaine  a  national  affaii-. 
It  wi»s  more  thfui  <«ice  moile  the  occasion  by  the  Kings  for 
enfordng  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  a  portion  of  which  wan 
dvrott-d  t>j  its  iiiaititenance.  The  school,  with  the  appoint- 
uwiit  of  it«  PriestH  and  Directors  or  Masters,  was  placed  under 
tbejorifiiHction  of  the  Vatican  BaHilica,  the  creation  of  the  An-h- 
priest  or  R«:tor  alone  being  reser\-ed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontirt'.* 
Indeeil  all  churehei*  and  buildings  in  the  neighlnjurhixnl  of  the 
Vatican  wei-e  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  overaight  of  the 
Vnttaui  Clmpter.  Tlius  the  little  cliiu-ch  and  cemeU-ry,  called 
tiie  Chi^tti  liei  fialtiitoj-e,  belonged  to  St.  Peter's,  and  was 
ffiUiidi^l  by  the  PojX'S  for  the  burial  of  all  pilgrims  to  Homv 
dyiug  in  that  neighlxmrhood.  It  potwesiu'd  luiother  right, 
muW  the  jurisifliction  of  St.  Peter's,  tliat  of  pi-ovidiug  lodging 
■0(1  B  public  market  for  the  pilgrims  within  the  Leonine  City ; 
atiii  in  rt^tum  certain  dues  weiv  paid  to  it  by  the  pilgrims 
noitlvut  in  the  district,  and  the  ^m<1h  of  thONe  who  died 
iabxtain  or  without  cliililren,  which  by  the  old  Roman  Civil 
Iaw  Wi'iv  forfeiteil  to  th«  SlaU-.  went  to  the  Chui-ch  of  the 
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.Saviour,  mul  therefore  indirectly  to  the  Vatican  Basilica. 
Besides  tlie  dues  pai<l  by  the  English  School  to  the  ^'fttican  in 
return  for  pastoral  care  and  material  aid,  when  needed,  the 
school  was  subject,  tike  all  other  institutions,  to  the  State  taxes 
levied  by  the  Popes  as  Sovereigns  of  Rome.  From  tliese  Pope 
Marinua,  A.D.  883,  on  the  petition  of  Kiny  jElfred,  Ereeti  the 
Englisli  School ;  and  we  read  that  King  Canute,  on  liis  visit  to 
Rome  A.D,  1027,  obtained  an  entire  exemption  for  the  Angle- 
Scliool  from  the  payment  of  all  State  tribute  and  tax  to  Pope 
John  XIX. 

The  school,  in  course  of  years,  suffered  many  vieissitudeB, 
not  without  the  fault  apparently  of  our  own  countrymen. 

In  A.D.  817  (Anastaeius  Bibliolliecariua  telle  us),  through  liie  mitlice  of 
the  devil  and  the  negligence  of  aome  of  the  English  nation,  the  school  of 
the  Englisli  was  conBuiueii  b,v  Are.  Wliatever  may  hove  been  the  origin 
o(  the  tire  or  the  negligence  of  the  English,  the  whole  of  their  buildings 
were  so  utterly  consiuued  that  no  portion  of  them  remained.  And, 
moreover,  by  the  progresB  of  the  flames  the  gallery  which  from  thence  led  to 
the  ehm-ch  of  St.  Peter  waa  destroyed.  The  Holy  Pope  Paschal  perceiving 
thia  about  the  beginning  of  the  night,  out  of  reverence  to  St.  Peter,  and 
compnssiou  for  the  English  in  their  misfortune,  ran  barefoot  without  any 
delay   to  the  place.      And  so  great  mercy  did  God  show  to  him.  tliat  as 

]   as  he   arrived,   the  flames  lost  power  to  proceed  beyond  the  place 

where  he  stood,  but  by  his  prayers  and  the  assiatance  of  the  people  preaen 

they  were  immediately  quenched.     Aiid  then  to  prevent  the  rekindling  of 

i  fire  the  Holy  Pope   would   not  move  from  the  place  where  he  stood 

(luring  tlie  whole  night  till  morning  had  dawned. 

In  commiaeratiou  likewise  of  the  poverty  of  the  English,  brought  on 
them  by  the  devil's  fraud  and  their  own  sloth,  lie  bestowed  such  liber^ 
gifts  on  them  iu  silver  und  gold,  in  clothes  and  food,  tliat  they  soarcoly 
felt  their  loss  at  all.  And  not  content  mth  this,  he  made  pronsion  of 
timber  and  rebuilt  their  habitation  as  it  had  been  before.  The  ^"■1''^'^  to 
St.  Peter  he  also  repaired,  and  made  it  liner  and  stronger  tlian  it  luvl  been 

Thirty  years  lati-r,  as  under  Popo  Paschal,  so  now  under 
Pope  St.  Leo  IV'.,  the  English  SclKwl,  aud  with  it  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  in  that  quai-ter,  were  again  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  then  that  Pope  Leo  undei-took  the  great 
work  of  rebuilding  the  disti'ict  and  sm-rounding  it  with  ft 
high    wall,        But    eight   years   after  the   eonflagmtion   the 
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English  School  and  Hospital  still  lay  bui'ied  in  their  ashes, 
when  King  iEthelwulf  went  to  Rome  tis  a  pilgi-im  in  great 
state,  and  spent  a  whole  year  in  the  Holy  City.  He  ivbuilt 
the  EInglish  School  and  enlarged  it,  and  gave  to  it  a  more 
imposing  appearance  than  it  had  possessed  before.  It 
continued  to  be  supported  by  money  from  England.* 

During  the  whole  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  elevei.th 
centuries  frequent  and  honourable  mention  was  made  of 
the  English  School.  But  after  that  down  to  the  time  of 
Innocent  III.  all  is  darkness  and  obscurity.  The  long 
dissension  that  arose  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire, 
and  which  brought  so  many  temporal  sufferings  upon  Rome, 
broke  up  the  continuous  line  of  pilgrims.  The  school 
collapsed.  Then  came  the  Crusades,  which  drew  tlie 
devotion  of  pilgiims  towards  the  holy  places  in  Palestine. 
The  Leonine  City  itself  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  Henry  IV. 
in  10S4,  by  Heniy  V.  in  1110,  and  by  Frederick  I.  in  11 G7, 
so  that  the  Angle-School  was  completely  ruined,  nothing 
remaining  but  its  site  and  the  little  church,  which  had 
always  belonged  to  it,  dedicated  to  Blessed  Mary  tlie  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  with  a  few  chaplains  who  continue<l  to 
«er\-e  it.+ 

Innocent  III.,  towards  the  clase  of  the  12tli  century,  con- 
verted the  site  into  the  gi*eat  HoKpUah  S<ivciiv  Maruv  In 
ikix'u.i,  later  on  called  Sitncti  Sjnritii^  in  S<ix'u(,  proj^e  Ecrh'- 
sunn  Sanctoi  Marke  in  Sax  in, ^ 

Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centurit^s,  tli«^  urgent  iummI 
of  an  English  Schcxjl  in  Rome  again  arost»,  and  Ureg(ny  XIII. 
and  Canlinal  Allen   turning  a  mo<leni   English   Hospice  for 

•  We  8ee  from  a  letter  of  Po|3e  Alexander  II.  to  Kinjf  William  the 
CoDi{neror  that  part  of  Peter-pence  used  to  be  devote<l  to  the  Ktifrlifh 
School.  '*  Nam  ut  bene  no^ti,  donee  Angli  tidelcH  crant,  piii-  Hfivotionin 
re#pectu  ad  cognitionem  religioniH  annualem  |>cni!ionein  A|K)HUiIic)u;  mhU 
exhibcbant.  £x  c^ua  pars  Romano  Pontitici,  {jarH  ccclefiae  Snnctac  MAriac, 
quae  vocator  schola  Anglorum,  in  usum  fnitnim  dcferebatur." 

t  See  the  Bull  of  Innocent  III.,  a.d.  1 198. 

t'*  InnocenttuB  III.  V^\^  hoc  anno  constituit  domum  hoffpitulem  in  uilxr 
Roma,  (|uam  Hoenttale  Sancti  Spirit  us  appelliiri  focit,  in  loco  ubi  riuondam 
peregrinaDtibus  ae  Anglia  domicilium  erat  a<liHcatum  et  Anglorum  Schola 
dictum,  eMnqoe  ditarit  opibuf*  ot  re^lditibuH  et,  ne  (|uid  ci  deeiif*ct,  niifiit 
icakdicatOTM  com  Uteris  suis  tam  i>er  Angliam  quam  (jer  alias  terras^  ut  ex 
targitione  dintum  et  dooatione  meaiocnim  m&gis  ac  ma^^iA  lA  otnoeoi^^^vvsaci 
MboMtdMreC'—iFitm  the  Anjuda  of  Waverley,  a.d.  V1\X^ 
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pilgrinia  into  a  College,  the  work  of  tho  old  Anglo-Saxon 
School  was  again  taken  up  ami  renewed.  Tlie  iicpil  of  it  had 
become  as  imperative,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  hei-esy  in 
England,  OS  when  the  Angles  were  endangering  the  purity  of 
the  Roman  Faith  in  England  by  their  tendency  to  rcligioun 
error.  Forty  students  fi-om  the  English  College  in  Rome  have 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Faith  in  Elugland  as  Martyra, 
and  during  the  last  tlu-ee  centuries  a  continuous  stream  of 
Conl'essoi-s  has  flowed  to  England  from  Rome,  "  lest  anytliing 
faulty  or  eontniiy  to  the  Catholic  Faith  might  gi^ow  up  in  the 
English  Church."  Thus  it  is  true  to  say  tliat  the  venei-able 
English  College  in  Rome  to-day  is  Iieir  to  the  spirit  and 
intentions  which  establislied  and  animated  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
School  in  the  Eoi^  a  thousand  yeara  ago.  Tliei^c  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  the  love  of  Blessed  Peter  and  of 
his  Faith,  and  submission  to  hia  Jurisdiction,  ai*  wonderfully 
pivamoted  by  living  within  the  shadow  of  his  Shrine  and  by 
constant  contact  with  his  See,  This  has  been  the  constant 
experience  of  Catholic  England  for  now  nigh  twelve  hundred 
yeara, 

4. — Public  Law  on  Peter-cexce. 

Xothing  witnesses  more  strikingly  to  the  national  faith  and 
to  the  ancient  love  and  reverence  of  England  for  Bleased  Peter 
than  that  institution  of  purely  English  ori^n,  called  at 
ilifferent  times  and  places  smoke-peiuiy,  hearth-penny,  fire- 
penny,  Rom-feoh,  Romescot,  and  Peter-penny.* 

Lingard  attributes  the  origin  of  Petei-- pence  to  the  very  same 
reasons  as  tliose  which  led  to  its  revival  thirty  years  ago, 
namely,  religious  love  and  loyalty  springing  forth  to  supply 
necessities  of  the  See  of  Peter. 

"  Borne,"  he  says,  "  was  Ihe  t^hieC  objeul  of  .Ajiglo-Saxoa  liberality. 
The  imperial  city  wbs  no  longer  the  niiatress  of  llie  world.  More  than 
once  bIib  had  been  sacked  b_v  the  barbarianB  :  the  provinces  from  which 
she  formerly  drew  her  eubaistance,  had  submitted  to  their  arms;  her 
walls  were  ineulteii  by  the  frequent  inroads  of  tlie  Haraoens;  and  tho 
Popes,  with  iho  nuraeroiiB  people  depemieul  on  their  paternal  authority, 

*  Tbg  three  Srsl  niuuee  indicate  that  the  tax  wa»  laid  on  the  boura  or 
USwai/j-;  the  three  laet  that  it  waa  a  leB.t&x,  ot  ^wmniary  sum  paid  to  Bona 
ns  honour  of  St.  Peter. 
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irara  frt^nently  rwlaced  to  Ihe  lowest  dUtreas.  By  the  Saiod  princes,  the 
Hbetion  whkli  Bt,  (irvgury  the  Great  bud  testified  for  their  fathers,  was 
p«t«fi]lly  rcmeiuliereil.  They  esloeuiod  it  ft  disgrace  ihiit  the  head  ot 
ibtir  ivUgiiin  should  suffer  the  incunvuiiences  of  wnnt.  and  each 
nrCMiUu^  king  was  careful,  by  valuable  douatJoQs,  to  deinoustrftte  Ilia 
taneratiun  fur  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  contribute  a  portion  of 
^  wcftltl)  to  support  the  government  of  the  univerBal  church. "'^ 

As  to  the  precisL-  date  of  the  institution  of  Peter-pence,  it  is 
ilii|)0«^))le  to  R[>eiik  with  certainty.  It  ia  easier  to  point  to  iUs 
jnrarth  than  to  its  hirth.  Historical  criticism  hius  thi'own 
mvvu  tlouht  upon,  if  it  has  not  exploded,  the  belief  which 
long  prt-vaiif-d,  that  it  was  established  by  King  Ine  of 
H^M«ex.  Nothing  is  aiid  of  Peter-pence  in  lue's  laws,  nor  by 
Bed«,who  n-coiils  his  alKlJention  and  hia  pilgrimagi'  to  Rome. 
fhe  leai-ninl  Cai'dinnl  Garampi,  who  was  Prefect  of  the 
Sccrvt  Arvhi\'iuin  of  tlie  Vatican  in  the  middle  of  last 
Sentury,  ia  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  traced  to  Ofla,  King 
sC  Mcrcia.  This  sovereign  having  miraculously  discovered 
the  body  of  St.  Allian,  Britain's  proto-inartyr.  on  the 
EDHtivul  of  St.  Peter's  Chains,  built  a  splendid  monastery 
Hi  Uie  old  Watling  Road,  called  it  by  the  name  of  Albau, 
md  obtainwl  special  privileges  for  it  fi-oiii  Pope  Adi-ian  I. 
ID  793.  In  gratitude  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Holy  See,  the  King 
Aken  iiDpoHed  an  annual  tax  upon  every  family  in  his  kingdoiri, 
M>  bo  paid  to  Rome.  Garampi  sees  collateral  evidence  in  the 
ERCtn  luurate'I  Iiy  tlie  vaiious  historians  of  St.  AUmn'M  Abbey, 
lamuly,  that  this  was  the  only  abbey  in  Enplane!  exempted 
^lu  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  and  that  the  day  lixed,  from 
iho  curliest  time  tliroughout  the  k!ng<lom,  for  its  general 
Mytnvnt  was  tlie  feast  of  .St.  Peter's  Chains — that  is,  tlie  day 
Id  whkh  the  boily  of  St  AIIhiu  was  miraculously  di8co\ered, 
iliere  is  no  doubt  but  tliat  OtTa  gave  money  to  the  successor 
b[  8t  Peter  and  to  the  Angle-School  in  Rome.  He  Kxed  the 
■notntt  at  305  mancuses,  one  to  n<preM-nt  each  day  of  the 
fwr;  and  Polydort'  Virgilf  speaks  of  this  tnhute  in  connection 
irith  tlic  King's  doubtful  visit  to  Rome,  after  he  IdkI  r<_'pented 
b(  hi^  treHvhi-rotid  murder  of  St.  .iSthelberht,  King  of  the  East 
Angles,    in    71)2.    and    Ids  conseipu-nt     si'izure    of     the     East 

■  Hk»U  ol  the  AngloSoion  Chiiroli,  vol.  i..  pp.  279  'JBO, 
I  *  ^ig/ir.  //irf-  lib.  IV.,  p.  'A,  ed.  Ba*rt,  VT.IO. 
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AngUan  kingJom.  Tin;  iiistitutioQ  of  an  annutil  piLyuii^iil  tu 
Rome  by  Otla  is  abuncktitly  ck-ar  from  tlm  apostolic  letter 
of  St,  Leo  IIL  to  Kenidf,  Ofik's  second  Buccessoi-  iu  the 
kiii^nloiti  of  Mfi"eia.  Writing  in  798,  the  Holy  Father  speaks 
oE  Offft's  devotion  to  St.  Peter,  and  Bays,  "  Votuiu  vovit 
eidein  Dei  apostolo  beato  Petro  clavigera  regni  cceloriiui, 
ut  per  uniiinqueniqiie  annum  scilicet  quaiitoe  dies  minai 
habuerit,  tantos  iuancus)U4  eideni  Dei  apostolo  EccloaJao 
niniiruui  CCCLXV.  pix>  alimonia  pauperum  et  luuiiuarioruni 
concinuatione  emitteire  qiiml  et  fecit" 

Othera,  however,  believe  that  this  tribute  of  Petei'-pence 
to  the  Holy  See  took  its  permanent  form  in  the  time  of 
^theiwulf,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who,  aa  has  been 
already  said,  spent  the  year  855  as  a  pilgrim  in  Rome.  Upon 
his  return  he  laid  his  kingdom  under  a  contribution  of  yOO 
mancusesf  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  Holy  See,  one  thiiil  for 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  one  third  for  that  of  St,  Paul,  and  a 
thiivl  to  be  used  at  the  Pope's  discretion.  Though  it  be 
imposaiWe  to  say  at  what  particular  date  this  English  devotion 
consolidated  into  an  annual  and  legal  cliaige  upi>n  the  coimtry, 
it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  this  form  of  devotion  waa 
in  some  way  practised  by  our  ancestore  at  least  a.s  early  as 
the  time  of  St.  Gregory  II,  (715-731),  who  was  Pope  when  Iner 
visited  Rome.  Indeed,  generosity  of  this  kind  had  probably 
been  practised  in  .some  informal  oi'  casual  manner  in  the 
preceding  century.  At  the  time  of  the  Henrician  Schism  both 
those  who  lamented  the  cessation  of  the  payment  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  tliosf  who  rejoiced  m  the  rejection  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pofw.  speak  of  the  institution  of  Petei'-peiice  as  having 
existetl  iu  England  for  the  long  period  of  800  years. 

The  Anglo-Sdicon  Chrniild-i',  ■wliich  wiw  fii-st  gathered  into 
a  connected  nari'ative  in  the  9tli  centurj',  probably  in  tlie  reign 
of  King  jElfred,  bears  ample  testimony  t-)  the  Anglo-Saxon 
habit  of  sending  support  to  the  Holy  See,  an  may  be  seen  by 
the  aevei-al  following  entries. 


'  Hnddan  and  Stubbs's  ConnciU,  val.  iii.,  ji.  r>2<). 
tA  mitnoit^  was  equal  to  30  silver  i>enca  of  Uie  peritxi.    A  iwiiuy  tnu 
3equal   to  about  3a.  of  our  pnsBenl  money  m  pumViMiw^  yiwet.  beforv  tlie 
*-Narmaa  Conmimti  intrinsionlly  it  ww*  tW«  wott.'Vio'oaiA*!..  (A\o.in.i, 
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'•  In  the  same  year  [888]  Si^helui  and  iEthelstan  conveyed  to  Kouie 
the  ahus  which  the  Km<;  [iElfred]  had  vowed  [to  send]  thitlier,  and  also  to 
India  to  St.  Thomas,  and  to  St.  Bartliolomew,  when  they  sat  down  a<i^ainst 
the  anny  'i,e,  the  Danish  host]  at  London;  and  there,  God  be  thanked, 
their  prayer  was  very  successful,  after  that  vow. 

An<l  in  the  same  year  [885]  the  good  Pope  Marinus  died,  who  freed 
the  Anj^le  race's  school,  at  the  prayer  of  ^Elfred,  l\.m»  of  the  West  Saxons  ; 
and  lie  sent  him  great  gifts,  and  part  of  the  wood  on  which  Christ  suffered. 

And  the  same  year  [887]  that  the  anny  [the  Danish  host]  went  forth 
up  over  the  bridge  at  Paris  the  Ealdonnan  /Ethelhelm  conveyed  the 
alm^  of  the  West  Saxons  and  of  King  iElfred  to  Home. 

Ann.  888.  In  this  j'ear  the  Ealdonnan  Becca  conveyed  the  alms  of  the 
West  Saxons  and  of  King  Alfred  to  Rome. 

Ann.  889.  In  this  year  there  was  no  journey  to  Rome,  except  that 
Kin*;  ^Elfred  sent  two  couriers  with  letters. 

Ann.  800.  In  this  year  the  Abbot  Beornhelm  conveyed  the  alms  of 
the  West  Saxons  and  of  King  -Wilfred  to  Rome. 

By  the  coiiiiiienceinent  of  the  tenth  century  the  oblitration 
to  pay  Peter-pence  had  become  part  and  pai-cel  of  the  puhlic 
hiw  of  England. 

Tlu»  following  extmcts  from  the  ancient  laws  of  this 
country  will  show — (1)  Who  were  bound  to  pay  the  Peter- 
pence,  (2)  the  amount  to  Ini  levied,  (3)  the  pei*sons  by  whom, 
antl  the  time  at  which,  the  Peter-pence  were  to  Ik;  gathered, 
and  (4)  the  penalties  and  tines  for  refusiU  of  payment : — 

If  any  one  withhold  tithes,  let  him  pay  lah-slH  among  the  Dane^, 
icUc  among  the  English.  If  any  one  withhoM  liom-fvoh/  let  him  pay 
lah'slit  among  the  Danes,  witc  among  the  English.! 

And  let  every  hearth-penny  bo  rendered  by  reter-Massday,|  and  he 
who  shall  not  have  paid  it  by  that  term,  let  him  take  it  to  Rome,  and  in 
a«iiHtion  thereto  30  pence,  and  bring  then  a  certificate  ihence,  that  he 
IiimI  there  rendere*!  so  much ;  and  when  he  comes  homo,  pay  to  the  king 
120  hhillings.  And  if  again  he  will  not  pay  it,  let  him  take  it  agaui  to 
Rome,  and  with  another  such  hot ;  and  when  lie  conns  home,  pay  to  the 
king  200  shillings.  And  the  third  time,  if  he  yet  will  not,  let  him  forfeit 
all  tliat  he  owns..^ 


*  Lah-iiit  and  leitt  moan  Heverallv  brejich  of  law  and  legiil  punishment. 

Hom-feoh  i»  Rome  fee. 

t  LaiCH  of  Eibnard  and  Outhrum.     Thor|>e,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 

t  That  is  by  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter's  Chains,  Aug.  l.^^t. 
jl  Latcio/Eadtjar,   Thorpe,  vol.  i. ,  2(>r).  The  shilling  was  until  Henry  ^'I II.  i* 
time  a  more  money  of  account.      There  was  no  silver  roin  struck  in  England 
of   higher  ralae  than  a  |)enny,  until  King  Edward  III.  l)egat\  \.V\«^  Wm^  cA 
gitwta,  to  pa«  tor  foarpence.      Before  the  Norman  Com\uWt  X\\^  Y*uvJ\A\ 
ahUliDg  wmti  reckoned  at  5d.,  or  the  4Sth  ptrt  o!  a  \ioui\d;    «wl\.%it  W-^i 
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Aiid  we  enjoin,  thai  the  priests  reniiiitl  people  of  wliat  they  ought  1 
do  lo  God  for  dues,  in  tilbcB,  luid  in  other  thinga:    first,  plough-ulme,  l_ 
days  after  Easter ;   and  a  titlie  o!  yoimg,  by  Pont^coat ;    aiid  of  earth 
fruits,   by   AH   Saiiita ;    anil  Jiom-fcoh,  by  Peter-Mnss ;  and  church-si 
by  Martin -MftSB," 

We  will  that  everj-  Home-penny  be  puiil  by  Peter-Kass  lo  the  episcop« 
Beat ;  and  we  will  that  in  every  wttpentiike  there  he  named  two  true  thaueK 
and  oneMaas-prieat,  who  shall  collect  it,  and  afterwards  render  it.  s 
they  dare  swear  to  it.  If  a  king's  ihano.or  any  fnnii-rtiM,  withhold  it,  let  him 
pay  10  Imlf-marlis ;  hiilf  to  Christ,  half  to  tlie  king.    If  any  lanet.»uui 
conceal  or  withhold  any  penny,  let  the  land-rica  pay  ths  penny,  and  ta" 
an  ox  from  the  tuaii :  and  if  the  lanii-rica  neglect  it,  tiien  lot  Christ  a 
the  king  take  a  full  hot  of  12  ores.  \ 

And  let  Rom-fenh  be  paid  every  year  by  Peter's  Mass:  and  lei  hi 
wlio  will  not  pay  it  tiive  in  ndiUtion  80  pence,  and  to  the  King  pay  12( 
slii  1  lings.  { 

Tlie  jwiyiueut  of  Peter-pence  was  laid  not  upon  a  few,  bui 
upon  all,  as  is  clear  from  the  laws  of  Eatiniund  ami  KadwanL 

A  tithe  we  enjoin  to  every  Christian  man  by  his  Cliristcndoiu,  ani 
church-Bcot,  and  Boin-feoh,  and  plough-alins.  And  if  any  one  mil  no 
so  do,  let  him  be  exconimimicated.§ 

And  Rom-feoh  by  Peter's  Mass;  and  whoever  withliolds  it  over  thai 
day,  let  him  pay  the  penalty  to  the  bishop,  and  30  penue  Uiereto,  and  t( 
the  king  120  shillings.  | 

Kvery  man  who  shall  have  live  chattels  of  Ins  own  worth  30  pence,  is 
his  house,  in  the  law  of  the  English  shall  give  the  penny  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  law  of  the  Dones,^  (if  he  have  chattels  worth)  half  a  mark  [i 


OoTuiaest  it  waa  reckoned  at  12d.,  or  the  20th  part  of  a  pound,  in  imitation 
of  the  French  aoI  of  12  deniers,  which  was  itself  a  mere  money  of  accouob 
uotit  the  reign  of  St.  Louie.  Thus  120  shillings  would  have  meant  7^ 
pence  or  i!3— now  equol  intrinsically  lo  about  £9,  and  in  purehoaing  power  to 
nbout  £'i70  of  modern  money— a  tremendous  penalty,  of  which  it  would  t» 
cimoos  to  luHrn  if  it  were  ever  fully  enforced. 

•CttnoMn  tnaeled  under  Khvj  Kadgar,     Thorpe,  ii.,  257. 

t  iOiM  ii/ttie  SortKumhrian  PritM*.      Thorpe,  ii.,  299, 

A  laud-nen  was  a  landlord  ;  a  Iwui-man  a  tenant  or  farmer.  .    . 

reparation,   araendB— the   word   being  attll  ourrent  nmong  as  in  the  form  o( 

l>ooi.      The  niari  was  a  money  of  account,  worth  160  pence  or  two-tlurds 

a  pound  ;  in  Edward  Ill.'e  reign  a  half  mark  appeared  b«  an  actual  coin 

K.d.  under  the  name  of  n  noUr.     An  ore  was  a  money  of  account  in  ti 
nnlagu,  reckoned  at  10  peiice  or  one-tenth  of  a  marit. 

I  La.'"'  a/  Kiiuj  ^thelrtd.  Thorpe,  ».,  343. 
S  LaiP^  o/ Kiim  JSadmioid.  Thorpe,  i.,-245. 
1  of  King  Cmit.     Thorpe,  i.,  367. 


^  The  Danes,  who  in  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  hud  »ett!ed,  rouglilr 
fpeaking,  in  fforthumbria,  Etwb  Anglia,  and  North-oust  Mercia,  had  a^  dlf- 
fereat  oolnage  to  the  English,  and  were  govetiwd hy  their  ono  lawa. 
>  part  of  England  was  called  the  Denalagu,,  ti:iBVu,ui&^HitaA>.'«. 
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^n|BC*.J  It  in  lo  W  rlemondtMl  an  the  (ciuC  of  SS.  Peter  aiid  Paul,  iliiJ 
^^Binal  nut  Lw  kepi  biu:k  bejarirl  ihe  leoat  of  Hi.  Peter'x  ClitLma.  If  ouyoue 
^HbithliuliI  it,  till!  clniui  hImLI  \ie  brought  b«fore  tlie  Kind's  Jiiilge,  fur  that 
^^bmi}'  h  iIm>  Kia^'»  nliua.  nnt|  tlie  King's  Judge  alitUI  compel  him  to  render 
^^(■a  pcun^r,  >nii  the  lorfeilurB  Ui  the  Hint;  and  to  the  liiahup.  And  if  itiiy- 
^^■^  hvtm  Mverol  hnnseE,  ho  slutU  pH,v  the  penuy  for  the  house  thnt  lie  stiiUI 
^^Enll  tn  At  tbo  feust  of  SS,  Teiurand  Pnut.- 

^H  Tbc  paymtnit  uf  Poter-pencu  to  the  Holy  See.  as  a  tribute 
^HC  FkiUi  iiikI  Devotion,  \\bA  takuii  Hueh  {xisucHsiou  of  Euglaud 
^K)r  the  time  of  tile  Norman  Conquest,  that  William  the 
^HQ0tM]n4.-ror,  far  fiTHii  ignoring  it  afi  a  trilmte,  tu  which  he  haJ 
^Kot  heen  accustouifil  in  Xonnamly,  recognisetl  the  existing 
l^bnTK  on  Pftor-jx-iici!  anil  enforced  them  by  now  eiiactmentH. 

The  (rt*'nMui,whapa9sesseH  field  cattle  of  the  value  of  30  pence,  shall  ^ve 
tbv  pci)ii,vo(  t>t.  I'uter.  Hut  the  lordshBUacijiiic  his  cottiers  and  herdsmen 
Mil]  •cnanu  tor  one  penn.v.  The  burgher,  if  be  have  ehattels  of  his  own 
In  ilie  Tklue  of  Imlf  n  mark,  shall  give  the  penny  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  Done 
law,  lh»  (rc«-iuau  who  shall  have  field  cattle  to  the  value  of  half  n  mark 
4fasl]  t^\-B  tbu  penny  of  St.  Peler,  and  by  ibc  lord's  penny  all  who 
tivv  MI  hi«  demesne  shall  be  ucijuittud.  But  lie  who  bhal!  u'ithbold  the 
prnny  of  Si.  Peter  shuU  be  eQiupi<lled  Ui  pay  it  by  ewlesiatieal  censure, 
uid  ill  ■■Mltiau  30  peoce  aa  forfeit.  And  if  tile  cose  be  plecided  before  the 
KiQK'a  Jwl^e,  the  King  shall  have  40  shillings  as  a  forfeit  and  the  Biahop 
SOptrcica.) 

Hear^*  1-  legislated  in  the  same  Henso. 

Raac  («p  outfbi  lo  bti  rendered  on  the  feMt  of  St.  Peter's  Cluiins :  he  who 
linll  withhold  it  bIuUI  pAy  llint  poimy  tu  the  Bishop  and  shall  add  to  it 
.3V  peoM  niore ;    and  to  the  Kin^,  50  shillings.  J 

•Laf  of  King  Edtmrd  iht  CoVeMor.     Thorpe,  i.,  4i8.     U  mny  ba  well 

tn  ailil  l(ir  the  wJto  of  aocaracy  that,  whereas  the  former  oxtractd  from  the 

Abl   Ki>|c1t*ti  laws  on  Pater-pctice  b«loog   strictly   to  the  Kinn   tu   wbom 

Jd)-  on  wcrlbod,  tbo  Latin  cam[nlation  called  the  lawn  uf  Kdwanl  tbo 

I  ^aitmata  ia   not  <imt«in|iorary  with   that  saintly  King,  but  is  siiuply  a 

i.jrMtJ  njtumat.     The  laws  of  St.  Edward  were,  us  snys  Bisbup  Stabbs, 

r.-niJ.-!  1-v  llie  »i««  men  of  the  shire*  under  Wiltinm  the  Conqueror, 

■    ■  '       ]    '-■   ■  'mville  in   the   next  century,  with   the   leval   language 

''T   period."      And  in   like  nuinncr,   tho   Ltna   i/Mtrm 

iifiirood  tbo  payment  of  Pet«r-peiicu,  were,  to  use  ognin 

<  Siiibhs,  "  a  eHtlection  of  Ic^^  meuiurauda  and  recurda 

^^^  .  'I  I'igctber  oiirly  In  tbo  roigu  of  Henry  II, 

^^^^ t\  dluuu  the  <-'oii>|xierur ;  Tl>crr|«,  I. ,  {>.  474.  The  M  shillinKs  here  referred  to 

^^^Brw  aUllhap of  I'Jpeoce,  jualthesnmapeEinlty  astliPl-JO^ilJin^ufSpeiiee 

^^^^taglaUil  by  tbe  Uw*  of  KodgKr,  .KUieht^  IL.  and  Cnut,  na  «Uov«, 

^^^T  ;  Iteary  I  s  Thor|)e,  I.,  j-ja 
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Thii  Apostolic  Lettera  of  the  Popes  to  tlie  Eugliit 
Sovereigns,  ami  to  their  Legates  and  Biwhoi)**,  fonii  ti  htBtorj"  0 
Peter-pence  fi*oin  the  advent  of  tlip  Noiiuans  down  to  tli 
Anglican  Schism,  It  is  unneces»aiy  for  thu  present  purpose  t 
quote  from  them, but  mention  may  be  made  of  some  of  tlie  Pope 
whose  lettere  are  actually  before  lis,  namely.  Popes  Alexande 
II.,  Urban  II.,  Paschal  IL.  Adrian  r\'„  Alexander  III 
Innocent  III..  Honorius  III.,  Innocent  IV.,  Clement  V. 
John  XXII.,  Alexander  VI.,  Clement  VII.,  down  to  Paul  IV. 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  the  history  of  a  tax  like  Peter-peno 
Bhould   be   chequered  by   many   variations   and  viciasitncfa 
during  the  long  period  which  elapsed  from  the  advent  t 
gi'aspiug     Normans  to   the   climax   of  gi'eed    and    ini([uit( 
consummated  under  Heniy  VIII. 

William  the  Conqueror  excused  himself  to  St,  Gregoiy  \ 
for  the  negligence  that  had  l>eeii  shown  in  transmitting  Petel 
pence,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  l>een  nearly  three  yej 
absent  beyond  seaa.  But,  as  he  was  then  returning  to  Engliu 
he  pi-omised  to  have  the  amount  due  collected  at  ouco,  a 
transmitted  tlirOUgli  the  Papal  Legate,  Lftnfranc,  Ai-dibiaho 
of  Canterbmy. 

Heniy  II.,  when  fighting  with  St  Thomas  of  Canterboij 
sent  tempting  offers  by  his  envoys  to  Pope  Alexander  III. 
promised  that,  if  thePoi>e  would  depose  the  Archbishop,  he  wool 
lai*gi.'ly  inci'ease  tho  amount  of  Peter-pence.*  He  would  ( 
this  Viy  reforming  an  abuse  that  had  crept  in  during  the  las 
hundred  years,  whereby  certain  pei-sons  had  managed 
rid  of  tlieir  obligation  to  pay  Peter-pence.  In  other  worri 
the  King  offei-ed  as  a  bribe  the  restoration  of  Peter-ptmee  to  il 
ancient  footing^a  penny  yeai'ly  from  every  house  or  heart! 
Needless  to  say,  the  bribe  was  not  taken. 

It  was  during  a  period  of  great  trial,  Uith  to  tlie  Chm 
and  to  the  State,  that  iu  136G,  the  pajnuent  of  Poter-pence  wi 


dep(»itiol 


wreUi  doiiiini  [Nipae  auribuB  immurmurabarit  dv  nrchieiiit 
>,  tomptnntes  oiun  m&iimiB  promisBis,'  taDdem  etinDi  utjecto  qiM 
aenariuiu  annuum  beati  Petri,  qui  oqdc  a  soils  ascripUs  glcbns,  nee  Mms 
ab  omnibua,  dntur  in  Anglin,  rex  facei'et  et  ooiifirmiLret  ia  uerpetuiuii,  nb  ODD 
habitatoi  o  t«mc,  ub  omui  domo  n  qua  fumoB  exit  ia  urbibue,  caatris,  buwil 
et  riilin  doiioi'i ;  crescereL  quidem  Romanko  Kcclesiae  nidditiis  in  Ad^ 
nnauaa,  pn«t«rquO(l  modo  <»l,  ad  uiille  libras  iu^iitL~(Fruiu  W.  Rli 
etepb&n'i  VittL  ^,  Thnmne,  I.  RS.     VtinUAva  "^^DM^tklOE  LiieH^tlt.j 
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susp^ndeil  for  a  time  by  King  Edward  III.  and  his 
Parliament.  This  high-handed  proceeding  was  provoked 
by  a  letter  from  Pope  Urban  V.,  wherein  the  Holy 
Father  demanded  payment  of  all  the  aireai^  of  King  John's 
annual  pension  or  tribute  of  1,000  marks,  which  had  not  been 
paid  for  the  last  thirty-three  yeai-s.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
t4)gether  with  this  stoppage  of  the  tribute  and  of  the  Peter-pence, 
In-gan  the  decline  of  the  splendid  foi-tune  of  King  Edward  III. 

The  King  commanded  tliat  Peter-pence  should  no  more  be  gathered 
nor  paid  to  Rome.  Saint  Peter's  pence  is  the  king's  almes,  and  all  that  hadd 
thirty  penj-woorth  of  goods,  of  one  manner  cattell  in  their  house  of  their 
owne  proper,  should  give  their  penny  at  Lammas.  It  amounted  in  all 
tlirough  Englandeto  800  markes  of  silver.'- 

Tlieiv  seem  to  have  been  many  occasions  on  which  selfish 
human  Yiature  assei'ted  itself,  and  various  people  sought  to 
escape  from  the  payment  of  even  so  small  a  smn  as  the  Peter- 
ptfuny.  As,  for  instance,  when  at  one  time  in  ceitain  parts  of 
England  the  people  were  satisfied  with  making  a  ceremonial 
offering  of  a  Peter-penny  on  the  Alt*ir  instead  of  sending  it 
to  Rome ;  Pope  Alexander  II.  complained  of  this  abuse  and 
n*ctitied  it.  Then,  no  doul)t,  excessive  money  exjictions  and 
••sjiecially  the  abuse,  whereby  at  one  period  a  large*  number  of 
Kaietices  were  bestowe<l  upon  aUsentiie  aliens,  created  a  reaction 
even  against  Peter-pence;  as  when  the  Connnonsof  England  in 
the  fii-st  Parliament  of  Richard  II.,  1877,  trit^l  to  obtain  for 
themselves  an  exemption  therefrom,  petitioning  as  follows: — 

It4*m  supplient  [lea  dites  Goes] ,  c]  y  puisso  cstre  declaree  en  cest  pre- 

M-iit  Parlement,  si  la  charge  de  le  Denier  Seint  IMcre,  nppelle  Romo-pcny, 

st-rra  leve  des  dites  COes,  et  paie  al  CoUectour  i\re  Seint  Piere  lo  Papo,  on 
noun.     /[?€•«/».     Soit  fait  come  devant  ad  estc  usee.  | 

In  fact,  hail  not  Peter-pence  ln'comt*  pai-t  of  the  law  of  the 
land  it  would  no  doubt  have  shared  the  fate  of  many  sacrifices 
which  men  undei'take  in  a  spirit  of  faith  an<l  pit^ty,  but  from 
which  tliey  fall  away  when  left  to  their  own  private  devotion, 
Hn<l  wlien  faith  and  piety  grow  cold  or  lukewarm.  We  liave 
.Heen  King  Canute  writing  from   Rome  to  remind  his  Enghsh 

*  John  Stow >  Annals,  in  an.  I36r». 
f  Rotuli  ParliamentOTum,  vol.  iii.,  \\,  '21. 
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siitijocts   of   "'  what    they   owe   to    8t.   Peter  in  Rome  bol 
£1*0111  the  towns   aud  vills,"  and  bo  in  like  niannei-  after  t] 
Nonnan  Cont|uest,  Iwth  clergy  and  laity  nt-eded  fi-oiii  time 
time  to  be  i^eminded  of  their  duty  and  requiretl  the  sup] 
of  public  law,  which  sustained  the  national  conseiencf 

It  would   appear  that  under  the  earlier  Plaiitageuet-s 
custom  grew  up  whereby  the  pajinentH  due  to  the  Holy  S( 
were  compoundetil  for  a  tixeil  annual  sum,  amounting  to  £200  ■ 
300  markrt.     Pieti-o  Grifi,  wlio  had  l>een  a  Papal  Collector 
England   in  1509,   in   his   MS.    woik   Dp    Officio   CoU^cti 
AngluK,  quoted  by  Gai-ampi,  ways  that  there  wei-e  copies  of 
Bull  by  Gregory  V.,  dated  from  On-ieto,  giving  a   practi< 
sanction  to  this  an-angemeiit.     Others  think   that  the  Bi 
i-efpired  to  was  one  issueil  by  Gi-egoiy  IX.  in  1229,     But  ho' 
evei'  that  may  be,  Innocent  III.,  in  a  letter  directed  to  li 
envoys  in    England,   in   1214,  denied  that    any  such    coi 
position  had  ever  Iweii  sanctioned  by  liis  predecessors,  and  h 
urged  that  a  prescription  iif  a  hundred  yeais  could  not 
shewn  in  its  favour.     But   he    added    that,    if  the  Englii 
prelates  desired  to  try  the  question  by  an  appeal  to  canon  la' 
they  might  appeal  within  a  given  time,  and  the  ease  shoidd 
tried  in  his  presence.  It  appeara,  however,  that  the  point  was  t 
pressed   further  by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  custoni  that  hi 
grown  up  continued  to  prevail. — £200  being  yearly  paid  to 
Pope's  Collector,  whether  the  number  of  English  Dioceses  ■ 
17  aa  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  or  22  as  they  came  to  be  ill 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Fi-oin  the  time  of  this  composition  the  Bioceses  of  Engli 
were  each  rated  at  a  fixed  sum  in  Peter-pence,  as  may  Ite  sei 
from    the    Register    of    Cencio  Savelli.  Chamberlain   of   tl 
Roman    Church,  who   succeetled  Inm^ent    III,    im  the   Pa] 
Chair,  under  the  title  of  Honorius  III. 

Tlie  following  details  may  be  of  interest  as  showing  t 
amount  due  fram  each  diocese  in  tlie  thirteenth  oeuttn 
They  are  taken  ex  Regexto  Cencll  Cameiiirii* 


^'ff^fjm  »  fmJ^AITD  TSARS. 
Ftiat-^mep  is  coUmIciI  iu  iIub  maimer  in   EnglaiKl,  ( 


•r<ML...£lM    6    B  !ToliJ.......  i-5.9»0    0    0 

7U*  c»l«iiIatioii   i«  M  the  rate  ot  lil.  to  t^.  M.;  otLei-s  iiii<.'lit  Uke  u 
bteb"  nH»,  auil  brins  ttii^  aunt  total  up  tt 


)  £7.000  or  fS.0O0, 


It  woiilil  not  )>o  difficult  til  ^'t  nt  the  aKSt^HBiiifnt  of  tlie 
iltflerrnt  archil I'^tconni'^  aud  panshes  fi-om  the  Registers  which 
are  ntill  preacn'Hl  and  fmni  the  valuable  workts  of  antiquaHen. 
Bv  wav  of  illuKti'iition  take  the  Aivhileaconrj-  of  Rielitnitiiil, 

r)';.,-.sr. -,f  v„i-k. 

■  .1    iievor  |»iii(J  iri  Uie  iJiouwe  of  (.'-nrli-le.  the  torritorv 

0  not  having  lM>cotiie  nn  integral  juirt  of  England  till 

'    itiijueBl,  neithor  «■««  it  p*itl  in  the  WeUb  diocaseti.  nor 

iry  of  Couplnnd  in  York  l>iocCT«. 

Tiui   piuH.>iit   iiuicluutng  valne  of  nncicnt   money  ia   o[>eii   to   mniiy 

itdMitlloiw.    itnd    ADthoritiM    are    by    no   uomix   in  airriMnieitt.      The 

indobtM  fur  many  rtwearuhe^,  calaulatee 

"*  Ih*  penny  would  br.  in  iiurvhuinK 


,  and  that  therefore  tbe  i 


,  friend,  to  whom  lai 

at  111*  time  uf  th«  N'orninn 

twlh  ab-xit  three  nhillings  of   iHi 

1  |i>r  due)  y<?arly  in  PetnrpcnftD  to  Pojie  Alexander  II.,  or  Po|ie  8t. 

VIL.  would  bo  worth  between  £7.()«U  anil  £)<,CX)0  n  yeu-  if  |>ald  to 

~  XIIL     Accontlngly  the  leMor  Hum  at  2h.  M.  for  thn  penny  ha> 

In  aaUuatiDj'  the  value  of  the  rntin^  in  Cencio's  KpffiRter.  as  by 

CWulorv  the  |ienny  had  dimiithc<l  in  puru'li lining  power,  though 

Nut  ol    prcK-'iouB    metal    leiui    »iilt  divided    inio    the    wnie 

linal  moiwy.   The  purcho^inK  power  of  rjuu  aftor  Henry  VIII. 

the  coinago,  may  bo  put  iierha|«  hI  between  CH.iMK)  and  £4,U00 

'l»*»pnt  iii.iiiBy.      Had  K'D|{Ian'l  coutLiiuwl  !■>  bi>  Calholio  and  to  hivy 

iv   Liiroii  .-.icli  lnliabltJ«l  bmiM  within  the  atvn  over  which  l'Bter-pBnc« 

r;t.M]y   r'<ill-y'ii<it,  Ihu  actual  amount  of  Peter  penor,  puttJnK  anile  it* 

IS  power,   would  now  xuin  np  Ioi,n  uwuAtowA  ti^racA 
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It  was  assessed  at  £47  iTs.  7d.,  moi^e  than  foiir  times  the 

actual  amount  paid  to  tlie  Holy  See  in  the  name  of  the  whole 

<liocese,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Cencios  Register. 

Tliis  Aixihdeaconry  was  subdivided  into  eight  Deaneries,  one 

of  which  was  the  Deanery  of  Amoimdemess  *  now  lielonging 

pai-tly  to  Salford  and  partly  to  Livei-pool  Diocese.     It  was 

assessed  at  £6  a  year  for  Peter-pence,  apportioned  paixxihially 

as  follows : — 

s.    d.  X'  9.    d. 

C  equivsdent  in  purchasing  power  at 


Ribchester 


5 


present  to ... 


."} 


8    0    0 


Chippinge 
Preston 
Lvthon 
Kvrkham 


3 
18 

3 
23 


0 
4 
0 
4 
4 


St.  Michael's  (W>Te)  11 

Giirstange      16  0 

Cokerham      4  4 

Loncastre       23  4 

Pulton  12  0 

.i-6    0  0 


»» 


»» 


»* 


'» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


•» 


»» 


.» 


•» 


»« 


«» 


«i 


ft 


»» 


•» 


Total  \ 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


4  10  0 

27  10  0 

4  10  0 

35    0  0 

17     0  0 

24     0  0 

6  10  0 

3.1    0  0 

IK    0  0 

i'180    0  0 


As  to  the  manner  of  collecting  Peter-pence.  In  early  times 
it  was  the  Bishop  of  ejich  diocese  who  was  accoimtable  for  the 
collection,  which  he  paid  owr  to  the  Papal  Collector.  The 
Popes  had  been  in  the  habit,  certainly  Jis  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  as  CJriti  informs  us,  of  nominating  their  Legates  or 
Ximcios  iiH  Apostolic  CoUectoi's  or  Receive i^s  of  PeU»r-jHuice 
and  of  other  Papal  <lues.  In  coui'se  of  time,  as  the  archi<liaconal 
jurisdiction  gn*w  up,  aftei*  the  Conciuest,  the  Ai-chdt^acons 
became  inteniUMliaries  l)etween  the  parish  incuml)ents  and  the 

liislinps.* 

•'  All  Archedeacons  of  Ingloiulc  j^atlicrede  potorpens  of  ever>'  fver  house 
wiiliin  every  parish  one  ponye,  which  wore  jo'ftuntide  VIII.  hnndrethe  yeres 


/!"/iMfrnm  Ilouorii  ih.  /Hchmond,  eel  Gale,  in  Ap{)en(l.  No.  x.      Lond.  17i22. 

♦■  Here  again  tlie  inultijde  of  30  has  been  taken.  For  the  Peter-pence 
ji*?-es8inent  of  the  variouH  Norfolk  parislies,  see  Blomefield's  Norfolk  /wMim. 
For  that  of  the  l^icer<ter»liire  i>aris!ies,  see  Nichols's  Leicestertfhire,  vol.  i., 
pp.  Ixiii  et  80(1(1. 

t  It  appciirs  that  Archdeaconries  were  Hrst  instituted  in  the  province  of 
York  in  UKK).  The  growth  of  the  archidiaconal  power  was  of  Norman 
oriirin,  anl  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  employment  of  Bishoiie  in 
matters  appertaining  to  tlie  Court  and  the  State. 
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pMte  ....  now  tharchedeaconH  afifter  thes  pens  gatlicrede  payde  the 
laiue  in  parte  or  all  to  the  collector  of  Rome,  savin<<  tharchedcacons  of 
Lincolnc  and  Saruin,  thes  payde  the  pens  gathcrede  to  the  Bisshope,  the 
Bigshope  payde  to  the  collector."* 

It  wouM  appear  that  the  Rector,  or  in  impropriated 
n-ctorie.s  the  Vicar,  gathered  the  Rome-penny  of  his  parishionei's 
betwcH'uf  the  feastH  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  »St.  Peter's  Chains. 
He  ])a.sse4l  it  on  to  the  Riu'al  Dean,  the  Riu-al  Dean  to  the 
Archdeacon,  and  tlie  Archdeacon  either  to  the  Bishop,  to  be 
handeil  on  to  the  Papal  Collector,  or  he  gave  it  direct  to  the 
Pope  s  Receiver. 

Later  on,  tlie  lunount  seems  to  have  been  gathered  at  the 
archdiaconal  visitation  by  the  Archdeacon's  Official,  his  Registrar 
or  Sumner,  until  finally  Peter-pence  pi-obably  lost  much  of  its 
devotional  diameter,  came  to  Ixi  merely  a  tra<litional  charge 
iiprjn  ceilain  property,  or  to  l)e  pai<l  as  a  customary  sum  l)y 
churcliwanlens  out  of  the  receipts  of  their  parish,  and  wjis 
no  doubt  often  mixed  up  with  synoilals,  pi*ocurations,  pensions, 
or  somt;  other  arclnliiiconal  i^ecjuisition. 

Had  the  ancient  law,  recjuiring  that  tht»  Ptter-penee  from 
every  house  should  tx*  sent  to  Rome,  continued  in  force,  with 
th«*  growtli  of  population  tht»  tributi*  paid  to  thr  Holy  See 
would  have  become  a  very  heavy  sum  indt^'d.  Iini(K-i*nt  III. 
in  the  thirte€»nth  century,  declared  that  tlu'  sui-]^his  rrtainrd  in 
England  wjia  known  to  be  three  times  the  amount  of  the  sum 
that  was  foi'^i'anled  to  Romr.  But,  as  has  been  sjiid,  the 
amount  i>aid  over  to  the  Pajml  Collector  iM'camt*  a  tixfd  nuota 
for  t-ach  Diocese.  The  exc«*ss  over  the  sum  tix»*d  for  jjartieular 
parishes    was    often    applied     towanls    tht'    t'ndowment    of 

•  ItuUrucciontsfor  my  Ltord  Privty  SecUf  rouceruimj  th>  Hinhoit*:  of  Linroiii^. 
amd  Am  Arckdearoti,  Mus.  Brit.  MSS.,  Cotton,  Cleopatra  F.I.,  t!'.  S4-S5. 
The  arrangement  here  8|ioken  of  wan  iu(8ure<Uv  of  mo<lcrn  growth,  for 
formerly  it  was  everywhere  the  Bishop  who  *•  i>iiia  to  the  Collector"  and  pot 
kif  reoeiiit  for  the  i>aymont.  In  the  smAll  diocene  of  Canterbury  the  Deans, 
not  the  Archdeacon,  gathered  the  Pctcr-|»ence. 

t  It  wan  to  honour  this  immemorial  custom  that  a  law  was  made  and 
promalgated  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford  in  1H70,  ordt-rin};  the  rotcr-iicnoe 
eoll«ctioa  to  be  taken  up,  at  the  church  doorH  or  in  any  other  way  more 
oonvenient  to  the  clergy,  on  the  Sundays  intervening;  l>ctw(.*cn  the  feast  of 
8S.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  feiwt  of  St.  Peter's*  i'hiuu*  X\\wujlW\\\.  \>Mi 
dioeete.     A  finding  diocesan  notice  to  this  effect  ap\)Ci\r«  \\\  \V\«  Ortlo. 

[yb,  2  o/FouHh  Series,]  ^ 
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vica.i'ai;:iiH,*  while  the  excesH  iiver  the  sum  fixed  for  a  partictiliU 
ai-chdeaconiy  became  the  hamlsome  pei-qiusite  of  the  Aitrli- 
dpacon.  Somtitimes  the  siu-pht-i  of  Peter-pence  becmiie  part 
of  the  enioluHient  of  certaiQ  great  inoiiaateries,  whos 
Archdeacou,  a  iiiouk,  had  the  collecting  of  them  upon  the 
ahbatial  lan<ls  exempt  by  privilege  from  episcopal  jmiwUctio 
often  portions  of  Rome-scot  went  to  compensate  pwrsona  wliQ 
liftd  a  shai-e  in  the  work  of  collecting  it,  but  it  was  eepecially 
the  Ai-clideacons  who  i-eckoned  the  uurphia  as  among  tlieJi 
ciiatomary  pi-ofitfl. 

All  this  was  clearly  an  abuae,  and  various  Popes  publisliu 
Bulls  or  Lettei-H  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  people  against 
the  exactions  practised  hy  some  of  the  Ai-cli deacons  on  thtf 
plea  of  gathering  Peter-pence.  But,  with  whatever  di-awbackj 
and  abuses,  Peter-peuco  continued  not  only  to  be  paid  till  tht 
Schism,  but  often  to  Ix'  paid  by  the  people  with  a  stmng  sens 
of  faith  and  devotion.  Tlie  people  always  rcgai-ded  tlu 
successor  St.  Peter  not  only  as  the  Heail  of  their  Chui-ch,  but  a 
their  Fathei'  and  their  last  I'efnge  against  tj'innny  and  iiijostict 
Tlius  Pope  Paul  IV,,  in  an  Allocution  deliveml  iii  Pulili 
Consistory  to  the  English  Ambassiulors  of  Pliilip  and  Mary; 
A.D.  155.5,  urged  a  return  to  the  devotion  of  Petei--penc( 


epiBconi,  et  maiendmorum,  et  rdduum  i 
from  llie  Ordination  of  tbe  Vicuruge  of  Harrow -on -Ihe-Hi  11,  in  the  Count)' 
MiddlcMx.  nuido  by  St.  Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Cuit«rhury  from  12 
to  1240.— (N.B  Hnrrow-on-the-HiU,  though  locally  in  tli?  diocese 
London,  waia  peculiar  of  tlioArchbiflhopofCunterbury—therecUiTybeoBi 

"  Percipiet  VicariuB  et  decimnm  lane,  agnorum,  fcni,  lini  etcanabia  tali . 
pariccbiffi,  una   cum   minutis  deciniis  omnibus  et  cingutin   nd  altara([iul 

qnalitercumque   epecCantibu«,  et  dcnarion  Sancii  Peln Solv 

et  syuodalia  et  piocurntionea  archidiaconi  connuoto,  at  dcnarioa  Sam 
Petri,  Ac."  Extract  from  the  Ordination  of  the  VicamKe  of  L^land. 
Iho  County  of  Lancaster,  mnda  in  1331  by  Roger  North  burgh,  Biohop 
Coventry  and  Lichfield.  (N.B.  The  rectory  was  improprintc  to  the  Prioi 
or  C^ell  of  Penworthnm.     See  "  PenH'ortiiam  Pa|«?rF,"  Chethani  Society,) 

In  i-UO  a  Vicarage  wai  ordained  by  Wijlinm  de  la  Zoudi.  Arckbi«hon 
York,  on  the  Rectory  of  Dewshury  lieing  impropriated  in  134S  to  tile  Colloj 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Stephen  at  Weatminster.     Among  the  Vic»i 

Croflls  irere  to  be  "  ail  tiK  Peltr-ptiiff  nnd  the  pennies  for  the  oonBeorat' 
rend  [tVe  holy  bread],  wont  to  be  puid  hy  the  parishioners :"  and  that  I 
tliis  "all"  WAB  meant  the  rttidne  of  the  pnrochial  Peter-peocc  ic  put  beyoi 
reasonable  doubt  hy  tho  fact  that  aniong  the  Vicar's  biirtkew  were  to  ] 

£r»ciirntionF.   ?ynoihils,    Pf'fr-/i"ir',  &c.        (See  Ecole«iastioft!  Higlory 
eHvbury,  in  (^Icctnuea  Toiio^raphica  et  (Jenelogicn,  vol.  1.,  pp.  149-16( 
M/itiy  other   i;iBtiinc«9  miglrt  cn8v\j  be  dl«d  as  Lnneaeter.  Oawl" 
WakeHeld,  Bnckl»gh»m,  BftVewe\\,'tMW'«eft,^eTO»ss.W«id*\B^,fcc. 
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■auyiitg  t.IiHt  ■■  hv  htwl  Iiinisclf  been  for  tlii-et;  yeai-s  Piipftl 
NColtiMtor  of  Putei'-pi^nce  in  England  auJ  that  ho  liiul  Jti^-en 
MndtfA  alijifl  by  observing  Oie  foi-Wiiiflneas  of  th«  pfOpL'  to 
I^Qtribute,  enpecialty  among  thi?  pooicv  and  working  cIjihsm-'b."" 
I  Petef^pence  contiuut^il  to  !«.•  paid  by  England  as  a  national 
uoiaagt;  to  ihi-  Holy  See  until  the  parsing  of  the  Statute  2o 
Uiuiry  Vin.,  cap.  21,  when  it  was  enacted  that  no  iniposi- 
ttou  or  vXHrCtiun  should  Ix-  any  more  paid  to  the  Bishop  of 
Stoine  by  the  subjects  of  tlie  EngliKh  CroHTi. 
I  TlilH  «t«tate  was  i-epealed  hy  I  &  2  Philip  and  Mary, 
bsp.  ft,  which  abrogated  all  statutes  and  pi-oviHions  made 
■IpuiiHt  till'  Apostolic  See  since  the  20th  year  of  Heniy  V'lII. 
[  By  Statute  1  Eliz.,  cap.  1,  the  Peter-pence  law  was  again 
Vepi!nl4-d ;  aixl  thuB,  after  seven  oi-  eight  hundred  yeai-s,  this 
English  tribute  of  affection  and  duty,  vai-ioualy  known  as 
ptoineiwut.  PeliT-ponuy,  K4)uie-peniiy,  or  Hearth-penny,  came 
Id  an  end  in  England,  as  an  offering  I'eqtiii'ed  by  the  law  of 
BHr  bmd  to  Ih!  tiuidi;  annually  to  the  Father  of  Christentloiii.f 
I  Fivni  wlutt  hiw  l)een  said,  it  is  evident  that  an  appeal  may 
niriy  U-  nijule  to  Peter-pence  a»  an  indubitable  witness  to 
■he  faitli  and  devotion  of  the  Engliah  Church  and  people  to 
Be  P<fUT  imd  the  Centre  of  Unity  during  the  long  ceiitnries 
irhich  pi-weded  the  Henrician  Schism.  That  it  was  paid  as 
■D  Mt  of  ifi-votion  by  the  English  peopli-  is  clear  from  the 
Ebartcr  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  preserved  at  We.st- 
■nnrtvr:  "  It  has  plea-sed  nie  to  renew,  improve,  and  confinn 
HM  cUHtoms — gifts  of  money,  which  niy  predecesson*,  the 
kii^p.  have  ortlaiiie<i  for  St.  Peter,  vn  account  of  the  supivme 
MtiMdiitn  ((iAt(7i  the  Kngtish  jKojite  hii re  frfr  xhevm  to  him  and 
bs  Vkant."  That  it  was  paid  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
Bes'l  of  the  Chui'ch  is  tdiewii  even  by  the  Vtilttr  E(vl4-niii»tlcu)i 

E  'Sarpt'*  Irtoris  iM  Cono.  Trid.  Lv.,  o.  IS.  Cf.  Bnrnet,  Hiit.  oltbs 
PafetBation.  p.  It.  b.  II.  p.  311. 

I  4  Ttwl  [Vttr-iiono*  vr*r«  oalUot«d  Iouk  »ft«r  the  ReformnCioii  in  quit« 
iMtAln.  k>  "Nii«H  ond  (J>ii>riat"  (July  2(itli,  INTO)  nhew.  "Tli«  qusry  l>^ 
p.  T.  B.  rn()irc!tiu){  I'elcr-penM  reminds  me  that  in  the  '  PAri*h  expendi- 
toie  .,f  \til[  iiL  AoLnt'tlin  boywatdco's  'ncoawnt^'  tor  L588  contwns  tfaa 

t?         -   fiirthyngM,  vj*'"    Tlio  "old  Church wnrdenV  A«oouiita 

ii,  '  nniitalDml  llin  entry  "  lillii.     Pnid  (or  I'etor'n  (arth- 
I  Mr.   Kdwurtl  PMrack  Infoniw   ua   (tki'ltm)  ihat   Peter'* 

(  oonaJ  in  tJiP  (miidh  ducumenU  o\  Uart-Wivi.  l>nai\, »» 
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of  Heury  VIII,,  where,  uiiiler  the  ArehJuaconry  of 
Essex,  is  the  foUowiug  euti'y :  "  Ultni  xj"  auniiatiui  solutoa 
Regie  Maiestati  uU  Supmno  CapHi  E^flesie  Ariglicane  vi  Hih" 
pi-o  denaiiis  quonilain  vocatis  peterpeiis." 

Surely  no  unprejuiliceil  iiiiml  will  gainsay  tlie  fact  thai 
the  iiupoHitioii  of  Peter-pence  upon  England  hy  English 
public  law,  and  its  payment  during  so  many  centuries  by 
the  nation,  was  a  very  pi-actical  and  national  recognition  of 
the  office  of  the  Pope,  and  o£  national  Bubiniasion  to  hia 
divine  Authority.  What  English  Parliament  evei-  imposed 
taxes  on  the  people,  unless  urged  tbeivunto  by  an  iidenuato 
sense  of  duty  or  necessity  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  English 
people  have  been  of  so  submissive  and  apiritlesn  a  character  as  to 
pay  a  money  tribute,  generation  after  generation,  for  HOO  j-pai-a, 
to  one  who  hai.1  no  good  and  substantial  claim  upon  theii' Loyalty 
and  Homage,  to  one  whom  they  did  not  i-ecognise  as  their 
divinely  appointed  Superior  and  Shephei-d  ?  It  hail  l>eei 
simply  impossible  to  have  levied  in  England  for  eejituiies  tha 
national  tax  of  Peter-pence,  but  in  obe*Uence  to  a  national 
aensi;  of  loyalty  and  duty  to  tlie  Sen  of  Pctei-. 

Finally,  to  connect  ancient  with  modem  times,  to  note  the 
continuity  of  the  same  doctrine  and  the  same  spirit — look 
for  a  moment  at  the  recent  revival  of  Peter-pence  in  England, 
and  throughout  the  Church.  Within  six  weeks  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Romagna  by  the  Piedmonlese  a  cry  foi 
Peter-pence  arose  among  the  Catholics  of  England.  The  land 
that  haii  ori^nated  this  homage  of  faith,  that  had  fonnerly 
interwoven  it  with  its  laws,  and  carried  it  cm  aa  a  portion  ol 
its  national  life  for  centuries,  till  schism  and  heresy  alxjUahw! 
it  in  a  sea  of  lilood,  had  now  the  privilege  of  lieing  the  fijul 
country  in  Christendom  to  call  for  its  revival.  Tlie  ciy  foi 
Peter-pence  arose  once  more  in  England,  three  cintuiies  to 
the  year,  after  its  suppi-ession  by  Elizabeth, 

"  Let  the  Peter-penny  be  re-intivxluced."  were  the  won.ls  i 
the  appeal  publifihed  in  Novendier,  1859,  by  the  Ttiblft  new 
paper,  "  not  im  a  monetary  help  merely,  hut  as  a  regular  ar 
lasting  contribution.  There  ai-e  about  eight  tnillioiis  i 
Catholics  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Supposing  tli 
everyone  on  an  average  pays  o\w  ^cnwy  a  year  it  will  giv 
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the  i-ouud  sum  of  £33,000.  .  .  .  We  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  this  glorious  and  practical  example  will  Ixj 
followed  by  every  part  of  the  world." 

The  instinct  was  unerring ;  the  prediction  was  exact. 
Collections  for  the  Pope  were  made  thix)ughout  England, 
Irelan<l  and  Scotland.  The  Diocese  of  Dublin  alone  contributed 
over  £16,000,  the  largest  collection,  it  was  said,  ever  made  in 
the  churches  of  that  city  of  generous  hearts.  The  example  of 
England  and  Ireland  was  followed  elsewhere.  In  1860,  at  the 
instance  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  a  Commission  was  fonned  in 
furtherance  of  the  work  of  Peter-pence,  to  be  taken  up  by 
Christendom.  Cardinal  Wiseman  also  suggested  a  Conf  I'atemity 
of  St.  Peter.  The  idea  was  accepted.  Peter-pence  was  to  take 
the  form  of  a  devotion  i-ather  than  of  a  tax.  Its  first  object 
must  ever  be  to  strengthen  Faith  and  Loyalty,  and  to  draw 
Christendom  more  closely  ix)und  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  the 
Chair  of  Truth,  while  its  second  object,  also  an  essential  one, 
must  Ije  to  pay  the  Peter-penny. 

Pias  IX<  indulgenced  directly  the  pi'ayei's  of  the 
Confraternity,  but  only  indirectly  the  payment  of  the  Peter- 
p'lmy.  He  attached  an  Indulgence  to  every  good  work  done 
l>y  membere  in  furtherance  of  the  Confi-aternity. 

Hence  it  is  true  that  the  Catholics  of  England  of  to-day 
have  once  more  shewn  themselves  heii-s  to  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  their  ancestoi*s  during  the  thousand  yeare  which 
precede*!  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  continuity 
is  perfect,  because  the  Faith  is  identical.  Peter  still  reigns 
in  the  heart  of  Catholic  England.  God  grant  that  men  may 
h^am  that  there  is  no  Catholicism  where  Peter  is  not. 
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A  GREAT  change  lias,  witliin  n;eent  yeara,  taken  place  iii  tliQ 
attitude  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  regaixl  to  the  ijufstion 
of  the  ilates,  authowhip,  and  authenticity  of  the  )KX>ks  of  tin 
Old  Testament.  Only  n  few  ycjirH  ago,  when  Biahop  Colenso 
published  to  the  world  his  startling  views  tm  to  the  compara- 
tively recent  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  historical 
truht worthiness  of  the  narrative,  the  Chui-ch  <if  England  rose 
in  arms  against  him  :  he  was  put  upon  his  trial,  and  found 
guilty.  Now,  a  large  number  of  the  most  diHtinguisheft  men 
of  tht!  establislied  Church  openly  holil  and  defend  the  at 
opinions ;  nay,  more — Dr.  Gore,  the  head  of  Puscy  Hoase,  at 
Oxfonl,  lias  edited  a  work,  and  himself  ci>ntril)utfd  to  it 
an  article,  In  whicl)  he  pi'uctically  adopts  thf  resulbi  o£ 
moclera  criticism  in  i-egai-d  to  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  ti'ue  that  apparently  a  kind  of  if-action  is  setting  ia 
among  the  c\ergy  of  tlic  Estuhlishetl  Chui'ch  against  the 
destructive  criticism  that  finds  favour  with  so  many  of  its 
membei-B.  A  "  declaration  on  the  tnith  of  Holy  Scripture," 
«gned  by  thirty-eight  Anglican  clergj-men  of  ix»Rition,  haa 
been  publisheii  within  tlie  hLat  few  weeks,  and  has  caused 
much  excitement,  and  led  to  a  lengthy  correspondencw  in  th« 
Tiin^.  But  the  results  are  not  likely  to  lie  lasting.  The 
thing  has  fidlen  flat.  It  wears  the  air  of  an  "  unauthorixL-d 
programme,"  and  we  notice  that  the  namen  of  thvir  Right  lU'V. 
LordshiiJs,  the  Bi«lu^)S  of  the  Illemrehy  ai-e  conspicuous  hy 
their  alisence.  TIio  fact  is  the  ivpublican  spirit  is  too  deeply 
set  in  tlic  Church  of  England  for  Bisliops  or  other  dignitaritis 
to  hop(>  to  curb  the  lic4>nse  with  which  articles  of  faith,  or  the 
Sncnyi  Scriptures,  are  assailed  by  any,  uithi^r  clergy  or 
laity,  who  are  disposc^l  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  contained 
in  either. 

Dr.  Driver,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  (Oxford  Univer- 
■y,  is  one  of  thot>e  who  have  taken  up  entirely  witli  the  uew 
He  has  already  paasefl  Uirough  tlw  pn^sa  modi  in 


^■^^^  «9»  MosAm  JtPfHOmmp  aes 

^^Bdch  li(  supiJOi'ts  Uiu  conclusions  of  moilern  criticiNtii  sm  to 
^Hh  Sacrud  Sci-iptureH  ;  but  with  liiw  previous  writing  we  are 
^^ptot  pniwnt  conot^-n It'll,  The  i-oumrks  we  pi'opoae  to  oSer  in 
^^Bl  pi^aeut  paper  codcltti  his  most  ivccnt  work,— ii  ^'oluIne 
^^Mitriliiitctl  to  UiK  Xatioual  Tlifo logical  Libi-ory,  and  entitled 
^^HiH  Iiitroduction  to  tin*  Litertitinv  of  the  Old  Testament,"* 
^^Rch  is,  ii8  thi'  nanii;  indicates,  a  iliscussion  of  the  character 
^^■d  authorship  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
^HpUgi;  part  of  the  voltuiiu  i»  taki^'ii  up  with  the  coiisidei'ation 
^^Hlbe  otructurv  and  composition  of  the  Hexateuch — that  is  to 
^^M.tlie  Pentateuch  and  tht:  Book  of  Joshua.  Our  reuiai-ks 
^^■n  Ik  confined  exclusively  to  that  part  of  the  work. 
^B  It  will  he  nec^TSsary  in  the  first  place  to  set  down,  as 
^Htcinctly  aa  pc»8ail>le,  what  Dr.  Driver's  view  is  as  to  the 
^^^bpoditioi]  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the 
^^kutench,  though  Dr.  Driver  does  not  distinguish  between 
^^■l  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  reganliug  the  two 
^^HMW  as  fonning  one  homogeneous  whole.  For  we  can, 
^^Bliont  inconvenience,  discuss  his  views  in  tx-^aiil  to  the 
^BnUtcnch  nlone,  and  then,  iK'fore  concluding,  we  ulitilt  explain 
^^B>y  Vi!  do  not  reganl  the  Book  of  Joshua  as  being  essentially 
^^■mocteii  with  it,  though,  no  doubt,  fonning  a  kind  of  supple- 
^ptlcit 

^^H  Taking  then  tlie  P^'utateuch  a«  it  stands.  Dr.  Driver  is  of 
^Hpnion  th&t  it  is.  broadly  speaking,  ma^le  up  of  thi'ee  distinct 
^^■Mtnt-nts  or  works,  welded  together  so  a-s  to  form  one  whole, 
^^■>  fint  of  these  : — 

^^^^^^bH|v«d  difTerent  munes,  suggested  by  one  or  otiier  oF  iibe  varioiu 

^^^^^Hfai  ktUchin^  to  it.     l-'roui  iu  pretereiiue  (till  Exudus  vi.,  8.)  for 

^^^^^HH^Cod  ("  mohini ")  rather  tlion  Jehovah  it  bw  been  termed  the 

^^^^■P%»wtivo,  iind  its  niithor  has  been  culled  the  fi'(oA  i»( ;  Bnil  these 

■•»•  tra  Mill  Boni«iimeB  raupbj-ed.    By  Ewold  it  was  termed  the  "  Book 

'^Wpn*;"    by   Tuch  and    Noldeke,   trom  (he   fact  that  it   seemed   to 

'■*ia  tfav   gruundwork   ot   our    Hexaleucb,   the   ■•  Qnindachrift ;"  more 

"^Ulf  by  WcUbuuwa,  Klleoen,   and  DelJtzsch,   it   hati   been  titjiled  the 

■■WB«i*Co<lo"(p.  8). 

1^^  Or.  DriviT  himself  adopts  the  teVni  "  Priests'  Code "  to 
^^ntSy  this  part  of  the  PentAt4-itoh,  and  for  brevity  sake, 


•  T.  4  r.  CI*rk«,  EdlnborgK 
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g»fii»M-ally  ivf»-i-s  to  it  siiii|ily  by  the  letter  P.  Guiii;;  on  fuitlu-r 
Uj  cr>nsi<k-r  what  jiortion  of  the  Pentateuch  is  included  in  this 
s^>-calh.*<l  Pri».-sts*  CVj<le,  we  find  that  it  is  declare<l  to  enihi-aco 
a  very  laiw  jjait  of  it.  In  fact,  without  i^>ing  into  detail, 
Vx'f^innin^  with  the  suhlinie  account  of  the  Civation  contaiue^l 
in  the  fii"st  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  fin.*sents  "an  outline  of  the 
antecedents  an«l  {jatriarchal  histoiy  of  Isi-ael,  in  which  only 
inijx^itant  rx-curi-ences — as  the  Creation,  the  Delut^,  the  cove- 
nants with  Nr>ah  and  Ahi-ahani — ar«'  descril^l  with  minute- 
ness" (p.  10).  The  same  naiTative  we  aiv  told  Ls  found  to  inin 
throuo;h  th#'  B<x>k  of  Exo<las,  including  the  whole  of  Chapter 
XXV.  to  XXXI.,  which  n-conl  the  instructions  <^ven  to  Moses 
I'esp.'Cting  the  TalMfiiiacle  and  the  priesthool,  and  also 
Chaptei-s  XXXV.  to  XL.,  which  naiTate  the  execution  hy  him 
of  the  ordei-s  he  had  received.  Tlie  Ipook  of  Leviticus  niav, 
roui^hly  sin-akiui^.  Ix.*  attributed  in  its  ♦•ntiivtv  to  th»*  s}im»» 
writer,  thou;^h  c»'itain  <liftV'renc«'S,  in  stylf  and  phnLseolo;^y, 
an;  sjiid  to  1m-  detected  in  Chaptei-s  XVII.  to  XXVI.  Finally 
the  M>-called  Pi'ifsts'  CV>le  makes  up  aKnit  tlnve-fouiths  of 
the  Hrx>k  of  XumU'i-s. 

As  to  til*-  styh*  of  this  jK^i-tion  of  thf  Pentateuch.  I)r 
Driver  s;iys: — "  If  thf  parts  assi<^ai«*«l  to  P.  Ik*  read  attentively, 
ev<*ii  in  a  translation,  and  compirtMl  with  the  rest  of  tin' 
nari'ative,  th**  p»'Ciiliariti<*s  of  its  style  will  l»e  apjwirent.  Its 
lan<^ia<^e  is  that  of  a  jurist,  nither  than  a  historian:  it  is 
circumsbintial,  fonual,  precise  :  a  subject  is  develojHMl 
Kystt'iiiatically:  an<l  (•r)mpleteness  of  debiil,  even  at  the  cost  of 
H^>nie  i'«*p«-tition,  is  rr^rularly  observed.  Sent*Mices  are  cast  with 
gn-at  fn^iutMicy  into  tli»*  siime  mouM;  and  particular  fonnnl;e 
are  cr>iist4intly  r<'p<*ated.  especially  such  ws  articulat<j  the  pro- 
gress r>f  thr  narrative"  (p.  10). 

Sueh,  aecor<ling  to  Di*.  Driver,  is  th«'  Priests'  Co<le,  an^l 
sueh  its  stylt',  <listinct  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
P<!ntateuch.  As  to  when  it  wjls  written,  we  are  infoniie^l 
that  it  is  the  lat<*st  portion  of  the  Hexateuch:  in  fact,  that,  in 
its  completed  form,  it  "is  the  work  of  the  age  «ul)siH:iuent  to 
Ezechier'(p.  l.T)). 

Besidfs  thr  d(x;ument  of  which  we  have  been  speakincy, 

then;  is  a  second, — siiid  to  have  U»en  originally  conipcMM.Nl  of 

"iHtinct   nainitivos — which   inns  thix>ugli  the  liooks  of 
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GeneHis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbei-s,  parallel  to  the 
80-called  Priestly -Code.  "One  of  these  sources,"  says  Dr. 
Driver  (page  12)  "  from  its  use  of  the  name  Jaliwehy  is  now 
generally  denoted  by  the  letter  J:  the  other,  in  which  the 
nBniQ  Eloh'im  is  preferred,  is  denoted  similarly  by  E;  and  the 
workfonned  by  the  combination  of  the  two  is  referred  to  by 
the  double  letters  JE."  This  double  narrative,  speaking 
generally,  comprises  all  that  remains  of  the  iii*st  four  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  after  the  so-called  Priests'  Code  has  been 
removecl.  As  for  distinguishing  one  pai-t  of  this  doul)le 
iMurative  (JE.)  fi-om  another,  that  can  only  be  done  roughly, 
as  Dr.  Driver  very  freely  admits,  "owing  to  the  details  being 
indecisive,  and  capable,  consequently,  of  divergent  intei-preta- 
tions ;"  (p.  12),  not  so  however,  in  regard  to  P.  and  JE.,  which 
"fonn  two  clearly  definable,  independent  sources."     (p.  17). 

As  to  the  date  of  the  double  narrative  called  JE., 
apparently  there  is  much  diiference  of  opinion  among  scholai*s 
of  the  critical  school.  Dillman,  Kittel,  and  Riehm,  assign  E. 
priority  to  J.,  placing  E.  in  the  early  pai-t  of  the  ninth  century 
BC;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Wellhausen,  KUenen,  and 
Stade,  consider  J.  to  be  earlier  than  E.,  fixing  it  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  All  critics  appear  to  be 
agree<l  that  both  J.  and  E.  are  anterior  to  the  year  750,  B.C. 
^  tht  terminus  ad  qiievi  is  ^xed:  but,  as  we  should  expect, 
critical  scholarship  finds  it  more  difficult  to  jussign  a  date 
eariier  than  which  JE.  cannot  have  been  wn-itten.  "  In  fact, 
conclusive  critf'ria  fail  us,"  says  Dr.  Driver.  "W(»  can  only 
^'gue  upon  grounds  of  probability  dei-ived  from  our  view  of 
^"e  progress  of  the  ai't  of  writing,  or  of  literary  composi- 
^ou,ic."  (p.  117).  In  fact.  Dr.  Driver,  comparing  JE.  with  the 
oook  of  Judges,  which  he  considei-s  cannot  b<j  much  later  than 
David's  time,  will  not  undei-t*ike  to  say  that  it  is  not  even 
«^arlior  than  that  l)Ook. 

We  have  now  set  forth  Dr.  Driver's  view  lus  to  the  com- 
position of  the  tii-st  four  lx)oks  of  the  Pentateuch.  "  The  l)ook  of 
^Uteronomy,"  says  Dr.  Driver  (p.  ()7)  "  is  n4atively  simple, 
^e  body  of  the  l)Ook  is  pervadt'd  thi-oughout  by  a  single 
purpose,  and  bears  the  marks  of  ]>eing  the  work  of  a  single 
writer,  who  has  taken  as  the  Imsis  of  his  discourses,  ^jartlY  tlv^*^ 
^^•nBtire  and  laws  of  JK,  as  they  ex'iRl  m  t\w  YkW>\\QV3c?^\^^cJ«A 
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of  the  Peiitivteuch,  partly  laws  derivenl  h-om  othoi 
(ji.  (i7).  There  lu'u  also  ti-aet'a  of  the  ao-calliMi  Pi-it^sts"  Code, 
we  ai-e  told,  towarda  the  end  of  the  -book,  but  with  that  iwuif 
of  the  Pentateuch  generally,  "it  shows  no  phroseolo^cij' 
connection  whatever "  (p.  05).  "  The  literary  style  o£ 
Deiiteroiioiiiy  is  very  marked  and  individual.  In  vocabulary, 
indeed,  it  pivsenta  comparatively  few  exceptional  woi-da  ;  bu^ 
particular  words  and  phi-ases,  consisting  sometimes  of  eutii-at 
clauses  reeui'  with  extraoi'dinary  frequency,  giving  a  distinctive 
colouring  to  every  jwirt  of  the  work  "  (p.  91).  Again  of  the 
wiiter : — "  His  power  as  ^n  orator  is  sliown  in  the  long  and 
stately  periods  with  which  his  work  abounds ;  at  the  same 
time  the  parenetic  treatment  which  his  subject  often  demanda, 
always  nmiutaiits  its  freshuess,  and  is  never  monotonous  < 
pi-olix"  (p.  95).  As  to  the  date  of  Denterononiy,  we  are  told 
it  must  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  18th  year  of  Kinff 
Josias  (B.  C.  621),  when  Helcias  discovei-ed  "the  book  of  tha 
law"  in  the  temple.  Dr.  Driver  finds  it  difficidt  to  decide 
ujwn  the  exact  date,  but  finally  cornea  to  the  conclusion  thai 
it  probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  king  Manasseh   (x()41,  B.C.) 

Such,  in  brief,  according  to  thu  teaching  of  ino^Ieni 
criticism,  is  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  composite  narrative  (JE.),  which  had  its  oi-igin  perhaps  ia 
the  days  of  Eing  Darid :  of  the  Book  of  Deutei-onomy^ 
written  about  the  time  of  King  Manasseh ;  and  finally  of  what 
is  called  the  Priests'  Code,  whicli  belongs  to  the  time  after  I 
prophet  Ezechiel  (after  the  year  570,  B.C.) 

It  ia  unnecessary  foi'  us  to  assert,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tha 
we  regard  Moses  as  the  author  of  tlie  Pentateuch ; 
accordingly  that  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  Dl 
Driver's  views  as  to  the  dates  of  the  different  parts  i 
which  he  divides  that  great  work.  On  the  other  hand  then 
are  some  of  his  conclusions  which  aj'e  not  necessarily  iucon 
sistent  with  the  Mosaic  authoi-ship,  and,  which  at  tlie  sal 
time  are  often  mlduced  aft  pi-oofs  that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  t 
work  of  the  Great  Hebrew  Legislator  :  into  the  bearing  whici 
those  conclusions  have  upon  the  question  of  the  Mosal 
authorship  we  propwse  to  enter  in  the  following  pages. 

Wlipn  we  speak  of  Moses  as  the  author  of  the  Peututeuch: 
WQ   by  ao  Jiieaus  necessarily  asattrt,  \.\\vi,t  Ke  made  u 
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jr  exiMtiiig  (loeuiiiuntB  in  the  coiupowitioti  of  liis  work. 

hat  nirh  a  method  of  coQipusHioii  is  not  iiiconaistent  with 

lAvw ;    for  it  is  tlie  oiilinaiy  system  upon  which 

<•  luRkirical    lifwks  of  thu  OKI  Tt-stament  have  W'vn  writti'n. 

■  to  omit   the    lx>ok   of   Joshua,   to  which    it   might  In? 

■  O'j'ttwl  that  it  18  ill  much  tlu-  samn  pi.isitiou  us  the  Pentatfuch, 

"  '«  tmivt-roally  aflmitted   that  the  writer  of  Juflgea  had  at 

d  ccrtAin  writt*-ri  som-ees,  which  he  uspil  in  the  ciimpoaition 

in  work,     tiileed.  Cornely  saya*  of  it  that  "  ttie  style  varies 

little   in    the  iliffen.'ut   sections;  nor  can  so   ^feafc  a, 

ucp  be  statisfaetorily  oxplainetl,  milt-'as  the  author  be  said 

lohAVi;  faithfully  transcribed  what  he  foimd  in  the  soui-ceshe 

n  from."     That   the   naiTatis  ea   of   the   books  of  Samuel, 

B.iui']  Cliiijnicles  aiT  largely  drawn  from  written  Hiiui-ces 

(■slmotw.  if  for  no  other  reason,  beeaiise  a  large  number  of 

I  ductuuenta  used  by  the  writers,  aie  i-efeiTed  to  in  the 

it;  amongst  otliers,  the  Book  of  the  Just  (II.  Sam.,  i.,  IH), 

»  Boijic  of  the  Rings  of  Juda  and  Isi-ael  (II.  Chi-ou.,  xvi.,  11). 

«  Book  of  the  wonls  of  the  days  of  Solomon  (II.  Kings,  xi., 

♦tt.Uie  Book  of  Seineiaa  the  prophet,  and  of  Addo  the  seer 

(U-  Cliron,.  xii..  15),  the  Book  of  the  words  of  the  days  of  tlio 

Kings  of  Juda    (I.    Kings,  xv.,   31),  and   many  others   too 

^■m&itnjus  to  ineution.     Nor   are   we   without   proof  of  the 

.  with  wliich  the  authoi's  of  these  books  followed  the 

tar»8  whkh    they    had   at    hand ;    for  comparing  pai-allel 

from  the   Hooks  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  we  tind 

pyarc  dhiioHt,  and   in  many  ciwe  absolutely,  wonl  for  word 

ifcf      Of  the   two   books   of  Esdras   Comely   aayaj   tliat 

oonc.  who  h(vs  even  cursorily  n-a^l  the  two  books,  that  we 

U  the  Ist  a«ci  2nd  of  ICsdrati,  can  escape  the  conclusion  that 

.  writings   are    therein  joined    ami   so   to   say  glued 

Filially    to    take    the  lxx>ks  of  the  MnccalM-es,  we 

••1  (2    Machabees  cii.,  24),  that  the  insyiiit^l    writer   has 

mpOHed  it.  by  simply  abridging  into  one  work  the  live  voUmn'B 

'  JuQu   of   Cyrene ;    and  in   regai-rl  to   the  first  Ixwk  we 

from    two   venw-s  UitM-i^in  (ix.,  22;  xvi.,   24)  tliat   tlie 

tathor  ntade  use  of  written  soui'ce«  :  and  we  tlnd  tliat  he  huB 
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iucoipomtetl  in   iiis  work,  nine  pulilic  documents,  takiiu  Fi-uiBj 
tile  public  Bi'cliives. 

There  is  no  i-easoii  for  a^tonishineut,  tlierefore,  if  w 
tlmt  Moaes,  in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  incorporate 
iu  it  previously  existiiiji  tlocumeuts.  Li  lioitig  so  he  differs  ii 
nothing  from  th«  other  histoiie«l  writers  of  the  (Jld  Testamcnl 
Nor  is  it  uidikely  that  the  great  leader  of  the  ExoduH  did  u 
I'emodel  and  expreuH  in  his  own  words  what  he  had  tnkei 
from  otlier  sourees.  If  he  were  a  modem  writer,  no  doub( 
such  would  Ix-  his  coui-ae,  but  in  acting  othenvise.  and  receivn 
into  hiH  work,  more  or  less  unaltered,  the  words  of  o 
wiiteiii,  he  would  have  been  iloing  no  more  than  follow 
the  usual  mode  of  composition  among  his  countrymen. 
find  nothing  to  qiiain-l  v,-\t\\  in  the  following  extract  froia 
r>r.  DHver  (p.  3.) 

The  imthore  of  tlie  Hebrew  liiatoricul  lioiiks — eucept  the  ali 
EM  Buth  will  Esther — ilo  not,  lu  a  modem  historian  \voaU  do,  n 
the  molter  in  their  own  lttMt,"U»gs ;  ihe.v  eicerpl  from  Ihe  boutcbb  ( 
disposal  aueh  passo^ea  as  aro  auttable  to  theirpurpose,  sni]  incorporate 
them  in  their  worli.  sometimes  adding  matter  of  their  uwii,  but  uftoii  las 
it  seems)  introducing  onlj-  auch  modifieationa  of  form  as  lu'e  nccessafy  for 
the  purpose   of   fitting  tlieni  tORethyr  or  nceommodntins,'  them  to  their 

How  then  uil-  we  to  reconcile  the  divergences  of  style. 
wliieh  Dr.  Driver  aascrts  he  discovei-a  in  the  first  four  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  with  the  Mosaic  autliorsliip  ?  Apparently  he 
himaelE  thinks  (p.  149)  that  they  cannot  be  reconcilt-d  witli 
what  he  seottuigly  terms  "  the  journal  tlieory "  of  tlie 
Pentateucli,  If.  indeed,  the  variety  of  atyle  were  only 
oh8er\'able  in  the  Book  of  GeneHis,  he  thinks  that  someDiin^ 
might  be  sjud  for  the  theory  of  incoi-ponited  documents,  but 
the  fact  that  the  same  divergency  is  miuiifested  throughout 
the  Books  of  ExoiUim,  Nmnliera.  and  Leviticus — we  arc  lea\ing 
Deutei-onomy  aside  for  the  present — (teems  to  him  completely 
to  dispose  of  the  theory. 

We  should  say,  tlieu,  that  in  tliat  part  of  tlie  Pentateuch 
which  Dr.  Driver  teinus  the  Piiests'  Co>le,  we  have  the  direi-t 
comptuiitiou  of  the  great  Hebi-ew  Legi.'^lator  himself.  Man\' 
'  to  favour  RUcU  a  swpV**'*^"''^^-    ^^\^^W  V^rtion  of 
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the  Pentateuch  which  is  acknowledged  by   all    to  form  the 

gi-oundwork  of  that  sacred  volume.     It  constitutes  the  greater 

pai-t  of  the  fii-st  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  fonns  the 

framework    upon   which  the  whole  nari-ative  is  built  up.     It 

was    composed    after    the   remaining   pai-ts   and  necessarily 

prr-supposes  their  existence.     Then  taking  the  subject  matter 

of  the  so-called  Priests'  Code,  we  find  that  it  embraces  that 

portion  of  the  Pentateuch  which  we  should  natuially  expect 

Mose«,  the  Great  Legislator,  to  have  written  down  with  his 

own  hand.      Dr.  Driver  mlmits  (p.  6)  that  the  unity  of  design 

in    Genesis    has   long   been   acknowledged   by   critics.     The 

flo-called  Priests'  Code  is  the  basis  of  that  unity,  fomiing  the 

groundwork    of     the     whole :     other    documents    are    only 

introduced   to   fill   in    the   picture.     Leviticus,  the  legislative 

book  /x/r  excellence  of  the  Pentateuch,  belongs,  as  we  should 

expect,  in  its  entirety  to  the  same  writer.      The  Priests*  Code, 

moreover,  pervades  the    Book    of  Exodus,  including  thirteen 

whole  chaptei-8  towards  the  end,  which  are  tiiken  up  with  the 

tabeniacle    and    legislation    in    regard    to     the    priesthood. 

Finally,   to  the  same  nari-ative  l)elongs   three-foui-ths  of  the 

Book     of     Numbei*8,    concerned    chiefly    with    rubrics    and 

lejriHlation   as  to  levites,  festivals,  vows,  and  other  subjects 

it^iuiring  the  special  attention  of  the  legislator  himself. 

But   then,   it  may  be  asked.  Whence  did   Moses  bike  the 

nan-ative   of  the  Exodus  ?      It  may  be  admitted  a«  plausible, 

that  he   should   have  incoi-porated    in  the   Book   of  Genesis 

certain   documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  also  clear  that  cei-tain  pai*ts  of  the  story  of  the  wamlerings 

>u  the  desei-t  belong  to  the  so-called  Priests'  Co<le,  and  so  may 

**^  Haid   to  have  been  written  by   Moses  himself.     But  how 

c^iues  it   that   we  find  emlKMlded,  even  in  the  history  of  the 

*^xo<lu8,  in   which  Moses  himself  took  pai-t,  and  of  which  he 

y^'Hs  the  lea<ler,  cei'tain  long  passages  and  extnicts  apparently 

^n  the  .same  style  as  that  of  the  foreign  elements  detected  in 

^^^Hesis  ^      In    a    won!,    liow  comes   it   that  the   composite 

^^^n^tive  JE.,  is  found  to  pervade  not  only  Genesis  but  also 

'-xoJus  and  Numbei-s  i 

During  their  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  the  Hebrews 
^^^  dwelling  in  a  land  where  the  art  of  writing  had 
^"'^ly,  88  i»  ackiJow](*f/^e<I  by  all,  Wen  p\*<\ciW*A\\iw  v\y^wc\^ 


of  n  fcliouaainl  veal's:  imleed.  aBSUUjin{>;,  its  seeiiiK  necost 
that  thf  Ex(k1uh  t(X)k  place  t'>waitl8  tlie  close  of  the  niiiete 
ilynasty.  the  most  in<Klpmte  calculntion  will  plucu  the  age  Q 
the  Ureat  I'yrauiitl  at  a  thonHand  years  befoi*  the  {IttpArtU 
of  tht-  Hehrews  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  Long  Iiefore  t 
time  of  Moses,  even  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  (Ijniasty.  fl 
know  that  parelmient  was  nseii  as  a  wnting  material,  i 
thei-e  are  actually  at  piesent  in  certain  Eui-opean  libnuies. 
papyri,  containing  portions  of  the  ritual  called  tlie  "  Book  of 
the  Dead,"  dating  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties.  Furthei-more,  at  a  veiy  early  period,  p<.Thnps  as 
early  aw  the  pyramids,  the  artistic  hieroglyphic  chai-acter  had 
heen  abbreviated  and  rounded  so  a»  to  give  place  to  a  more 
suitable  and  easily  pi-actised  fonn  of  writing — hence  ~ 
cui-sive  hieratic  chai-acter.  Of  sucli  writing  we  liave  ^ 
specimen  dating  fi-oni  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  much  d 
the  papyrus  Harris,  entitled  "  the  Recoitls  of  Ramses  1 
lielonging  to  the  time  of  Moses,  is  written  in 
chai-acter.  Long  before  those  days,  even  in  the  time  KliU 
writing  and  literary  composition  were  ay  far  developed,  i 
i-oyal  libmries  and  librarians  weix'  in  existence,  and  even  ti 
Phai-aohs  themselves  had  turned  authoi-s.* 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  a  liten 
existed  in  Egj'pt  Indeed,  to  his  time  lieloiigs  the  papyi 
Anastasi  No.  1,  in  which  we  tind  the  names  of  nine  authoi 
distinguished  in  theology,  jihilosophy,  histoi-y,  and  poetry. 
With  theology,  philosophy,  and  poetry,  as  they  exiBte<l  in 
Egj-pt  iu  those  days,  we  ai'e  not  concerned,  but  it  is 
important  to  note  tliu  fact,  which  indeed  is  made  c\-ident  trc 
many  other  independent  sources,  that,  whilst  the  Hela 
were  dwelling  in  Egypt,  attention  was  j^veii 
writing  of  history-,  and  historians  existed  who  had  ali'ei 
distinguished  themselves  in  that  bnmcli  of  litenitare. 

DejMiiting   then   from  the    highly    civilised  kingdom  ] 
Egypt,   it  is   in    no   way   surprising    tliat    Mowis. 
received    a    high-class    Egyptian     education,     should     has 
established  a  Iwdy  of  scriUw  to  write  down,  from  old  s 
and  n^liable   traditions,  the   early  history   of  the  human  i 
ami  of  tJie  family  of  Alirahain   to  the   time  of  the  Exoi 
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Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  he  should  have  entrusted  to  the  same 
men  the  task  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  events  of  the 
wanderings,  sometimes  writing  down  facts  that  came  under 
their  own  iumiediate  olwervation,  and  were  known  to  all  the 
Israelites :  at  other  times,  recording  events  or  copying  down 
laws  which  ha4l  been  communicated  to  them  bv  the  leader  of 
the  Exodus  himself.  It  seems  to  us  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  such  an  account  of  the  wanderings  in  the  deseii;  was 
written  :  for  we  do  not  know  if,  in  the  l»eginuing  of  the 
ExodiLs,  Moses  had  any  intention  of  writing  his  great  work  ; 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  Exodus 
began,  he  could  have  found  the  time,  with  his  numl>erless 
anxieties  and  I'esponsibilities,  to  devote  himself  to  the  tiisk  of 
recording,  as  accurately  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch,  the  events  that  happened  in  connection  with  the 
depai-tui'e  from  Egypt.  Not  that  Moses  could  not  have  had 
his  memory  strengthened  in  a  mii-aculous  manner ; .  but,  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  we  know  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  have  been  composed, 
to  suppose,  that  the  writer,  when  he  gives  an  accurate 
account  of  past  events,  has  not  dispensed  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  attaining  accumtc*  knowledge,  but  is  relying  upon 
written  authoritiea 

• 

Now  comes  the  question,  what  relation  there  is  between 
this  history,  compiled  by  Hebrew  scinbes,  and  the  jnvsent 
Pentateuch.  We  see  no  objection  to  supposing  that  Moses, 
when  he  set  about  the  work  of  comi)osing  the  Pentateuch, 
availe<l  himself  of  the  written  acc(mnt  that  alreadv  existed  of 
the  early  historj'  of  mankind  and  of  the  (*vents  of  tht*  Excxlus. 
In  doing  so,  he  acted  after  the  ordinary  mannei*  of  Hebrew 
writers,  and  transferred  such  passages  as  \w  re(]uii'tMl  to  his 
own  work,  without  impai-ting  to  them,  as  a  mcxleni  writer 
wouM  do,  the  impi-ess  of  his  own  style.  Still  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  whole,  the  gi'oundwork  of 
the  entii^e  volume  was  his  ;  he  changed  and  explaine<l  and 
8npplemente<l  incoi-porated  passages  as  he  thought  fit.  He 
omitte^l  wholesale  at  times,  as  witness  the  total  sih^nee  as  to 
moHt  of  the  Exoilus,  l)ecause  it  was  not  to  his  purjK)se  to  dwell 
upon  it:  and  finally  he  wn)te,  independently,  t\\v»  viwUw.  V^^jk^V. 
of  hevhicus. 
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Xor  a<,'ain,  upon  the  MUppoaitioD  tliat  we  are  suppurtinf;,  i 
there  any  i-eason  for  surprise,  that  a  cei-taiii  piece  of  legislatiotf 
was  apparently  written  before  the  time  one  would  e^cpec^^ 
judging  by  its  position  in  the  Pentateuch.  For  very  possibly 
it  was  written  down  by  Moses,  anil  recoi-deil  by  the  scribes 
before  lie  entered  upon  the  conipOHition  of  tlie  Pentateuclb 
Then  when  he  was  engaged  over  tliat  great  woi'k,  he  iiatui'alljr 
incorpoitbted  the  laws  in  the  position  beiit  suitetl  to  them 
though  not  uecossarily  always  in  Chranological  order. 

So  then  MoHCB  aeenis  to  us  to  liavu  written  the  firet  foa 
liooks  of  the  Pentateucli  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  sacrec 
historians  of  the  Jewa.  Roughly  sjxyiking,  the  eo-eaU« 
Priests'  Cotle  seems  to  embrace  that  part  of  the  nan-atin 
which  is  the  direct  composition  of  Moses ;  the  coinposib 
narrative  (JE.)  Uj  consist  of  the  extracts  lie  incorporated  i; 
his  work,  from  a  previously  existing  account  of  early  liistor] 
and  the  events  of  the  Exodus. 

The  questio7i  now  arises,  how  we  are  to  explain  the  onpa 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  "  Even  though  it  were  clear 
that  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  written  Iqj 
MoKes,  it  wouM  be  ditlicult  to  sustain  the  Mosaic  aut)ioi'sh)| 
of  Deutei-onouiy,"  says  Dr.  Driver  (p.  77).  One  point  we  aH 
prepared  to  adnitt.  If  the  same  signs  of  composition  pcrvmltx 
Deuteix>nomy.  which  Dr.  Driver  asserts  he  iliscovers  in  thi 
earlier  parte  of  the  Pentat^-ucli,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  U 
support  its  Mosaic  authoi-ship.  For  here  we  have  a  solvnil 
and  heart-felt  exhortation  of  the  ageil  patriarch  to  his  peopU 
We  have  a  simple  and  straigbtfoi-ward  laying  liefoi-e  them  oj 
the  law  they  have  to  follow,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Mosa 
would  have,  for  tlie  most  part,  sought  for  his  wowls  anywher 
but  in  his  own  heart  and  mind.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lU 
tht!  attempts  of  criticism  have  Iweii  unable  to  controvert  th 
unity  of  authorship  of  Deiitei-ouoiiiy.  a  unity  wliieh  i» 
conspicuous  sign  of  its  Mosaic  authoi-ship. 

Dr.  Driver  gives  us  a  very  goo<l  idea  of  the  character  ( 
Deitteionomy,  which  it  is  important  to  notice  (p.  72): — 

III  HS  (iir  Ad  it  is  a  law-book,  Beiiterouomy  may  bo  ilescribed  tth 

luunuul.  which,  witbuut  ciiUriiiK  into  luvhnlcul  details  iidniosl  the  im 

piMplioiijHxiv.,  8-20.  which  cxplaiii a  itself i  wmild  instniri  ibo  Isnwlj 

fa  fAeonBmiry  ilulien  ol  lite.    It  pvi-s  i;mw>t<i\  Kawftuvin  -a*  Va  tlie  w»y 
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which  the  annual  feasts  are  to  be  kept  and  the  principal  offerings  paid.  It 
lays  down  a  few  fundamental  rules  concerning  sacrifice:  for  a  case  in 
which  technical  skill  would  be  required  it  refers  to  the  priests.  It  prescribes 
the  genend  principles  by  which  family  and  domestic  life  is  to  be  regulated, 
ipecifying  a  number  of  the  cases  most  likely  to  arise.  Justice  is  to  be 
equitably  and  impartially  administered.  It  prescribes  a  due  position  in 
the  community  to  the  prophet,  and  shows  how  even  tlie  monarchy  may 
be  80  establisheil  as  not  to  contravene  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
theocracv. 

• 

A^in : — 

Deuteronomy  is,  however,  more  than  a  mere  code  of  laws ;  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  profoundly  ethical  and  religious  spirit,  which  determines 
it«  character  in  every  part.  At  the  head  of  the  hortatory  introduction 
stands  the  Decalogue ;  and  the  First  Commandment  forms  the  text  of  the 
chapters  which  follow,  (p.  72). 

Finally: — 

Duties,  however,  are  not  to  be  performed  from  secondary'  motives, 
mch  as  fear,  or  dread  of  consequences :  they  are  to  be  the  spontaneous 
outcome  of  a  heart  from  which  every  taint  of  worldliness  has  been 
iHuoTe<l,  and  which  is  penetrated  by  an  all-absorbing  sense  of  personal 
^votion  to  God.  (p.  73). 

In  these  pa^iHagen  we  have  jriven  us  a  very  gocxl  idea  of  the 
nature  anil  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  But  what  to 
UH  seeinH  sti^ange  is  that  the  writer  of  these  words  should 
I'ring  the  following  objection  against  its  authorahip  by 
MijHes: — 

But  the  remarkable  circumstance  is  that,    as  in  the  laws,  so  in  the 

history,  Deuteronomy  is  dependent  upon  JK An  huportant  con- 

ehuion  follows  from  this  fact.  Inasnmch  as,  in  our  existing  Pentateuch, 
<^K.  and  P.  constantly  cross  one  another;  the  constant  absence  of  any 
ftference  to  P.  can  only  be  reasonably  explained  by  one  supposition,  viz., 
^twhen  Deuteronomy  was  composed  JE.  and  P.  were  not  yet  united 
into  a  iifigle  work,  and  JE,  alone  formed  the  baitis  of  Deuteronomy.'*' 
^P.  76). 

Tile  meaning  of  these  words  is  clear.  We  are  to  believe 
^t  two  independent  and  distinct  narratives  are  welded 
^^ther  in  the  Pentateuch;  that  otu*  of  thes4»  w*is  composi»d 
in  the  early  <lay8  of  the  Monarchy,  tlie  other  afti^r  the  time  of 

•  The  Italics  are  Dr.  Driver's. 
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Ezechiel.  Deuteronomy  is  now  declai-eil  to  be  basotl  entirel; 
upon  tile  former  of  th«ie  documenta,  and  to  display  "n  constai 
Rbseiice  of  any  reference"  to  the  other.  Tlie  conclusion 
obvious.  Deutei-onomy  was  wi-itten  after  the  first  docunifii 
(JE.),  and  before  the  secoiiil  (P.);  in  fact,  an  lias  been  hh 
before,  about  the  time  of  the  reigii  of  king  Manasseh. 

No  doubt,  if  it  were  tme,  that  no  allusion  to  the  so-call 
Priests'  Code  occurs  in  Deuteronomy,  it  might  seem  straiigi 
fi-om  Dr.  Driver's  poijit  of  view.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
odd  as  it  may  appear  in  conjunction  with  the  passage 
quoted,  Dr.  Driver  has  to  aflmit,  and  strive  to  account  for, 
as  best  he  can,  a  very  large  numlwr  of  allusionti  to  that  pai 
of  the  Pentateuch,  occuning  in  Deutei-onomy.  Thus,  to  tjiki 
one  instance  out  of  many,  after  refei-iiig  to  certain  pnralli 
passagBs  in  Deuteronomy  ami  the  Pnestly  Code.  Dr.  Drivoi 
thus  continues  (p.  137) : — 

Of   these   the   luDel   iinportaiil    is  xiv.,  4-'iIt.      llure  U  a  luii);  paewm 
virtually    iiletUicaJ    in    Deutcronom.v    Bud    Lei  itirus ;     uiil    llutt    it   i 
barmived    iu    Deuteronomj    from    P.  —  or    nl    least    fmm    a    priest] 
eullection  uf  TAr<^th — rather  than  conversely,  appeitra  troiii  cortrun  feKtim 
of  sIvIb  whicli  connect  it  with  P.  and  not  uith  Deuteronomy,  and  troi 
the  fact  that  verses  7.  910.   12,  20.  seem  most  natuwlly  ahbreviattd 
Leviticus   x\..  4'B.  &-13,   13,  21.22  respectively.     If  so,  however,  oue 
of    P.    WHS    in    existence    when    Deuteronomy    wru    written ;      nr 
presumption  iit  once  arises  that  other  parts  were  in  existence  nlsii. 

Dr.  Dri\er,  of  cuuise,  does  not  hold  this  to  lie  the  case 
but  we  on  the  other  hand  eaii  reject  as  jri-cnnidless  th 
argument  against  tlie  Mosaic  autlioraliip  of  Deuterouonij 
based  upon  the  absence  of  allusions  in  it  to  the  so-csUe 
Priestly  Code.  It  is,  moreover,  intei'estiiig  to  nott*  the  kind  c 
It^c  employeil  by  modem  criticism  to  compass  its  euds  i 
these  matters.  We  have  it  first  bi-ought  foi-wai-d  as  a  piTK 
of  the  uon-existenee  of  the  Priestly  Corle  in  the  time  of  tfa 
Deuteronomist,  that  there  is  "  a  constant  alwence  of  aii 
refei-ence  to  it"  in  that  writer,  Then  later  on  we  have  i 
admitted  that  there  art.-  fi'equent  aUnsions  to  the  aii.\a 
document  in  the  Book  of  Deutei'iJnoiny,  and  an  attempt  i 
made  to  show  that  these  allusions  do  not  necessai-ily  slioi 
that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  whole. 

But   HH   a  matter  of  fact  the  character  of  the  iegislatior 
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which  is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch  known  as 
Priests'  Code,  makes  it  unlikely  that  it  would  have  l)e<»n 
quote*  1  in  Deuteronomy  as  frequently  as  that  contained  in 
tlie  remaining  portion  of  the  Pentateuch.  Indeed,  it  is  strange 
that  modem  critics  do  not  make  more  allowance  for  that 
fact.  If  it  be  true  then  that  the  Priests'  Code — whilst 
undoubtedly  referred  to  in  Deutei-onomy — is  less  frequently 
used  than  the  so-called  narrative  JE.,  tlie  explanation  of  that 
fact  is  to  be  foun<l  in  the  chai'acter  of  Book  of  Deuteix)nomy 
itself.  How  could  we  expect  to  find  in  a  general  exhortiition 
to  gcxxlness  and  ol«ervance  of  the  law  extracts  from  chaptei's 
dealing  with  the  measurements  of  the  tabeniacle,  the 
pix>pitiatorj%  the  candlestick,  the  lamp  and  the  altar  of  incense  ^ 
Surely  it  would  have  l)een  beside  the  point  in  such  a  work, 
to  have  introduceil  long  technical  discussions  as  to  the 
different  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  complicated  ceremonial  law  of 
the  priests,  and  other  subjects  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus.  Such  <|uestions  concerned  the  priests  rather  than 
the  p<»ople,  and  would  have  l>een  <|uiti»  out  of  place  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Decalogue  and  the  more  general  and 
fundamental  laws  referring  to  justice,  n^verence  for  superiors, 
keeping  of  oaths  and  the  like,  contained  in  such  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.,  28-28,  83), 
naturally  fin<l  a  place  in  the  Book  of  Deutc»ix)nomy.  Now  a 
<juestion  may  veiy  natui*ally  arise  over  this  part  of  the 
subject.  "  Is  it  possible,"  one  may  sjiy,  *'  that  we  owe  such  a 
cotle  JiH  the  Decalogue,  and  the  collection  of  laws  known  as 
the  B(K>k  of  the  Covenant  to  some  imknown  scril)e,  writing  at 
the  time  of  the  Exo<his ;  for  the  legislation  that  comes  un<ler 
lioth  these  heads  appeal's  as  part  of  the  d(K*ument  JE.,  and  is 
not  classeil  as  belonging  to  the  so-calle<l  Priestly  (.'o<le."  It  is 
true,  indeeil,  that  Dr.  Driver  inserts  them  in  the  compositt* 
naiTativt*  of  the  Pentatinich,  called  JE,  but  with  such 
explanation  as  practically  a<lmits  that  they  are  not  the  work 
of  the  writer  of  that  naniitive.  "  The  Decalogue  was,  of 
coui-se,"  he  says  (p.  80),  "  derive<l  by  E  fi-om  a  pre-existing 
source,  at  least  the  sulist*inc(»  of  it  lH»ing  engrave<l  on  the 
tables  of  the  Ark,  and  incoqioratMl  by  him  in  his  nan*ative.' 
S4>  too   in    regard    to   the   B<x)k  of  the  Coveuaut,  **  TUv  l\\.^'^ 
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themselves  are  taken  natui-atly  ffoiu  a  pru-exititiii^  uoun»^ 
tliough  their  form,  in  particular  cases,  may  Iw  due  to  the 
compilei',  who  united  J  and  E.  into  a  whole"  (p.  33).  It  comes 
to  this  tlieii,  that  Dr.  Driver  knows  nothing  of  tlie  authoinhip 
of  either  of  these  passages ;  all  he  can  say  Ls  that  they  wei-e 
jneoi'poi-ated  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  known  as 
JE.  From  oin-  point  of  view,  as  fai-  as  ciHtical  scifiiee  ia 
concerned,  we  aie  at  liberty  to  account  as  we  pleast  tor  th« 
ori^n  of  these  pieces ;  whilst  we  re^oyuise  it  as  most  certain, 
that  if  Moses  had  established  a  l>ody  of  scrilies  to  write  down 
the  events  of  the  Exwius,  he  would  have  handed  over  to 
them,  to  be  recorded  in  their  narrative,  this  most  important 
legislation,  the  outcome  of  his  mysterious  visit  to  Sinai. 

We  have  already  quoted  some  passages  from  Dr.  Driver,, 
relative  to  the  style  of  Deuteionomy,  in  which  he  seems  to 
hold  that  it  has  no  affinity  at  all  with  that  of  the  Priestly 
Code;.  That  statement  will  douhtleaa  appear  to  us  exaggerated, 
when  we  remember  that  we  are  told  there  is  a  uniform  style 
throughout  the  entire  book,  and  also  that  many  pas.sages  aifl 
clearly  taken  fram  corresponding  passages  in  the  Priestly 
Code.  But  more  than  that  Dr.  Drivei-  admits  that  "compara- 
tively few  exceptional  woi'ds"  are  met  with  in  Deutei-onomy, 
In  what  then  does  the  peculiai'ity  of  style  of  that  book  consist  f 
Apparently  in  the  fi-eqnent  recuiTence  of  particular  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses,  which  gives  a  diatinctive  colourhi^  to 
every  part  of  the  work;  and  also  in  the  oratorical  power 
which  characterises  it.  In  regard  to  the  fu-st  of  these  reasons, 
however,  we  may  remind  Dr.  Driver  that  he  has  ali-eaily  told 
us  (p.  10)  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  i-epetition  in  the  so-called 
Priests'  Code.  "Sentences  are  cast  with  great  frequency  into 
the  same  mould ;  and  pai'ticidar  fonnulffi  ai'e  constantly 
i-epeated."  If  the  recun-ing  clauses  are  different 
Deuteronomy,  that  ia  owing  to  the  natwe  of  the  subject  matter; 
just  as  the  phrase  "these  are  the  generations  of,"  whilst  occur- 
ring eleven  times  in  Genesis,  occura  once  only  in  the  rest  of  tlio 
Pentateuch.  As  for  the  eloquence  of  Deutei-onomy:  that  ia 
what  we  should  expect  in  such  a  hook.  Tlie  gi-eater  part  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  a  legal  document;  and  whei-e  itiB  hietorieal, 
for  the  most  part,  the  story  has  to  be  briefly  told;  and  ia  taken 
up  lai-gely   with  genealogiua  and  statistics.     Still,  who  con' 
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volume  which  \\o&  iinprinte'I  itself  deeply  u[xjn 
*  iina^nAtiiiii  of  iiiankiti()  for  thousaiicla  of  yeftra  is  one 
Ktiitiiliiig  in  ^niiine  eloijuejice  and  oratorical  power?  But 
I  w  natural  to  suppose  that  oratory  would  l)e  Hpecially 
laracteristic  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  last  adilivsa  nf 
?  gy^^l  patnareh  to  his  people,  in  which  he  laj's  before 
the  benetit«  confeiTed  upon  them  by  God.  and  their 
blivntionx  t^  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  exliort»  them  to 
>ep  His  law. 

HUefition  still  i-equiifs  to  I*  Lriefly  discussed.     "The 

JQUniftl  theory"  says  Dr.  Driver  (p.  149),  "takes  a  false  view 

of  thi-  lifKik  of  Joshua,  which  is  not  severed  from  the  following 

^tooks,  and  counecteil  with  the  Pentateuch,  for  the  pm-poae  of 

tiafying  the  exigencies  of  a  theoiy,  but  because  this  view  of 

B  liook  Wf  rcqiiimJ  hi/  Ik''  fiicfx — a  simple  comparison  of  it 

pUi  the  Pentateuch  showing,  viz.,  that  it  is  really  kmnogeneoiM 

HtA    H,  Hiid  (especially    in   the    P.  sections)   that   it   diffei-a 

Btirely  from  Josliua,  Saumel,  and  Kings."* 

Accoitiiiigly,  tlu-oughout  his  diaciiSHion  of  the  Hexateuch, 
■,  Driver  includus  Jonhua  with  the  remaining  five  books,  ami 
titloTiK  it  out  between  the  two  nai-iatives  JE.  and  P,,  Just 
H  in  Uie  cast.-  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  i-esult,  if  tine,  would  of 
HinM*  upw't  the  views  we  have  been  eniuiciating  as  to  the 
lupomtion  of  the  Pentateuch :  hence  we  have  to  devote  a  few 
rords  tn  tlie  matter  hei-p. 

There  iii  no  iTason  to  suppose,  in  tlie  ca»e  of  the  Book  of 
Kliua,  any  more  than  any  other  of  the  historical  IxMks  of 
■  Old  Testament,    that    it    was   coniprjsed    by    the    author 
^yitiiout  the  aMsistAuce  of  any  written  source.    On  tlie  contiwy 
t  it.  liut  rcwtoiiable  to  Hupixwe,  if  we  conchide  that  a  body  of 
ribes  nos  established  for  historical  purpoues  by  Moses  in  the 
lert,  tbjtt  they  continueil  their  work  In  the  Piwmiseil  Laud, 
that   it  is  their  nan-ativo  that  Joshua  incorpoi-ates  in  his 
wk.     So  We  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  apparent 
ntinaation  of  thi!  uan'ative  JE.  in  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

Bat  Di*.  Driver  ti-Us  iw  that  tlie  same  document  F.  appears 

I  JoHhoa.  which  he  discovers  running  through  tlie  first  four 

loin  of  the  Pentateuch;  uud  if  the  wniev  ol  \,V  wi-<»»wA. 

•  The  lulic*  ■«  l>r.  llri*«t"». 
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Pnestly  Code  be  Momch,  liow  caii  we  timl  the  same  writi 
appearing  in  the  Book  of  Joshtia.  Briefly,  we  Jeiiy  that  W. 
Priently  Cotle  ia  continued  iu  tiie  Bixik  uf  Joahim.  No  iloul 
tile  style  of  Joithua  beaitt  a  very  great  reBemblaiice  to  tlu 
of  Moaes,  aa  we  should  expect.  He  had  lived  in  close  «ml 
with  Moses  during  the  forty  years  of  the  wanderings,  and  hf 
been  clioaeu  by  his  iiiastei'  for  the  task  of  completing  tl 
conquest  of  the  Promised  Lauii  Joshua  hail  no  doubt " 
present  at  the  comjxisition  of  much  of  the  Pentateudi. 
sui'ely  it  is  moi'e  than  likely  that  lie  had  beeu  lu'geii  by 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  by  writing 
of  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  At  all  events,  it  is  only  natiui 
to  find  that  he  has  actually  accomplished  tliat  task:  and  I 
recognise  in  the  disciple  ti-aces  of  the  style  of  his  master. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  Dr.  Dri\'er  cannot  fin 
fault  with  lis  for  this  conclusion,  since  in  this  matter,  we  ai 
Viut  acting  on  his  own  principles.  For  when  iliscussing  th 
authoi'ship  of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  is  attributed  by  man; 
modem  critics  to  the  prophet  Ezechiel,  owing  to  similarity  o 
stylo,  he  dissents,  using  the  following  wortis  :  "  The  priests  ( 
each  successive  generation  would  adopt,  as  a  matter  ( 
course,  the  technical  fonnulaj,  and  other  stereotj-pe 
expressions,  which  they  leamt  fram  their  sonioi-s,  new  term 
when  they  were  introduced,  Ijeing  accouimodated  to  the  ol 
moulds.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  similarity  of  Elzechiel's  style  \ 
P.,  even  wheie  a  definite  law  is  not  quoteil  by  him  "  (p.  148 
Can  Dr.  Diiver  object  if  we  explain,  upon  the  sail 
principles,  the  similarity  of  style  between  tlie  Pentateni 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  whilst  maintatning  that  the  wiii 
were  not  the  same  ?  What  seems  to  us  to  be  a  stroi 
confii-niation  of  Joshua's  authoi-ship  is  the  fact  that,  as  C 
Driver  says  (p.  97),  "  It  (Joshua)  seems  to  have  pasei 
through  the  hands  of  a  writer  who  was  strongly  incUni 
with  the  spirit  of  Deuteranomy."  Is  not  this  junt  what  \ 
should  expect  from  the  faithful  lieutenant,  the  Huccestt 
of  Moses,  who  carried  on  the  government  of  the  Hebrews 
the  l>est  of  his  power,  in  the  spirit  of  his  old  master. 

Afoaes,  therefore,  wrote  iW  tctiXatewtV.   Iw  tke  compoaiti< 
of   that    work,   like   iVie   oVVtv  Xiis^^vHcai  vfvx^j^A??,  ■A'Oftx,^'^" 
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Testament,  he  made  use  of  written  sources  ;  freely  admitting 
into  his  pages,  perhaps,  extracts  from  a  previously  existing 
history  of  the  early  days  of  mankind,  and  of  the  wanderings 
in  the  desert ;  but  stamping  it  all  with  the  impress  of  his 
own  mind ;  altering  and  supplementing  it  as  he  thought  fit, 
80  as  to  bring  it  in  confoimity  with  fact,  and  to  accomplish 
the  great  work  imposed  on  him  by  God. 


J.   Ainw    llnWT.F/IT. 


SIX  MONTHS  AT  THE  GRANDE  CHAKTREL'SE. 


SU  iiuK-li  has  Wfii  written  on  the  MiihJ.'ct  of  this  famous 
inoniwtery,  tlie  Iioiiil'  foi-  800  years  cif  uni'  of  tin-  most 
ancient  Orders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  only  out*  thafr 
basnevHr  needed  i-efoi'in,  tliat  the  reader  may  Ix-  tempted  to 
tiim  away  impatiently  from  an  article  bearing  the  above  title. 

The  facilities  for  observation  of  Carthusian  life  aHbrded 
to  the  present  writer  have,  however,  been  ao  complete,  and  at 
the  same  time  unique,  that  this  iihort  sketch  of  daily  life  at 
theGi-ande  Charti-euae  may  have  an  interest  that  the  cui-sorj* 
observations  of  passing  ti-avellers  must  necessarily  lack. 

A  visit  to  the  Carthusians'  classic  home  oH'ei-ed  a  great 
English  poet,  imhappily  no  longer  with  us,  un  occasion  for  the 
penning  of  some  of  his  most  beautiful  stanzas :  but  their 
Value,  apart  from  the  melodious  cadence  of  wlucfc 
Matthew  Arnold  possessetl  the  seci-et.  is  puix'ly  personal  and 
psycliologieal.  It  is  the  poet's  mind  under  the  influence  of  hi» 
strange  surroundings  that  arrests  and  tLtea  the  rea<lw's. 
attention,  and  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem.  The  aim 
of  these  few  pages  is  very  different,  namely,  to  give  aa  fai'  i 
may  l>e  a  faithful  ti-anscript  of  experience  ;  they  contain  iio 
attempt  to  pronounce  on  any  of  the  social  or  moi-al  questions 
involveil  in  the  theory  of  monasticism,  but  a  plain  reconi  i; 
things  seen  and  heard. 

In  the  first  days  of  November,  IHHH,  I  left  England  iu 
order  to  enter  the  Noviciate  at  that  venerable  monasteiy,  Uie 
Mother-house  of  the  Carthusian  Order.  On  the  Hecon(]  ilay  of, 
my  journey  I  was  slowly  uiounting  the  nanow  goi^  that 
leads  from  the  little  \illage  of  St.  Laurent  du  Pont  to  tha 
Grande  Chartreuse.  The  gaunt  leafless  beeches,  fctfj-r  ruVitwi! 
chnim  wfiere  late  flie  mvect,  hinl^  mwj.  lined  the  iY>ad  ■.  tha 
snow  lay  thick  on  the  mountain  and  the  piercing  col'i  was  Imi 
a  cheerless  welcome  from  nature.  As  wi-  cHiiibed  the  cold  gi-ei 
keener  nad  the  snow  deei[«>r,  the  beeches  became  almn 
entirely  Huperaedcd  by  p\TU»,«^il«  b^MaKfttiyj&M'ti 
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RIh!  air.  anil  eotigenlin^  on  our  coats,  fi-osti'd  tli<-iii  over  with  n. 
Idi-licat^  cry»in\  hn\w.  Tin-  uwfiil  atilliiess,  wliich  like  tlic 
B£g>'ptian  (larkneHs  could  l>f  felt  in  its  tiiigliiif;  intensity, 
iKAinn*  lyinjj  motionless  umler  her  white  gi-ave-clothes,  every 
Ifeatun.'  of  the  scene  seemed  to  whisper  "  Memento  mori."  It 
B  »■»«  «  fitting  appi-iHich  to  the  shrine  of  Death  and  Eternity. 
I  At  last  the  nioiiaatei'y,  l-endei-ed  \-iHihle  at  fiftj'  yimls 
Idistaiicf  by  the  mist,  was  ii-ached. 

I  The  jangliug  tones  of  the  great  Vtell  echoed  through  the  vant 
■luil'ling.  Hiid  I  WU8  sooii  inside  the  old  Norman  doorway, 
ItfurmounttHl  hy  the  crest*  and  motbi^  of  the  Order.  A  cheery 
Ijay  lirotlier  welcomed  iiie  heartily,  and,  shouldering  my  higgage, 
Heil  me  Ut  the  guesta'  ijuartern,  whei-e  I  was  glad  Ut  fiinl  a 
■blazing  fire.  The  Father  coadjutor,  who  is  cliai'geil  with  tho 
I  Antt-rtainnient  of  visitors,  soim  appi-ared,  and  made  uie  feel 
B^oruugiily  at  home  by  his  gi^nial  courtesy.  After  a  chat  ami 
■A  plentiful  "iiiaigi-e"  HUpper— as  meat  may  not  In-  served,  even 
■to  visitors,  within  the  walls  of  a  Charti-euse — I  was  glad  to  get 
Rtn  Ijwl:     Tlie  following  ilay,  which  wi\s  .Sunday,  my  friend  the 

■  lay   lirother  coiiduct>'d   me   thiimgh   intenninable  couits  and 

■  elfHotem  to  the  Superior's  cell.  A  tall,  grand  looking  man  of 
m  sbcmt  sixty  row  as  i  entiritKl  and  welcomed  me  wannly,  anil 
I    after  git'itig  me  wmu'  wise  counsels  on  the  ai-iluous  task  that 

lay  before  me,  i»cconiitanied  me  to  the  cell  of  the  Xo\ice 
Maftler,  who  was  to  be  in  the  futui-e  my  guide,  philosopher, 
and  frieml.  Don  Julian,  a  keen-fa*red.  Intel ligent-lix>king 
iiuui.  who  retained  as  a  i-echist'  the  entbiiHiasm  which  had 
dtatjnguittheil  him  thi-ougb  many  y^'ai's  of  ministerial  activity, 
<lrli{^ite<l  to  receive  a  new  disciple,  and  after  having 
I  emiimoecl  me  on  both  cheeks,  more  GaUieo,  proposed,  with  the 
|re\-erwid  father's  full  approval,  to  put  me  in  my  cell — un- 
ifHiile^iXmi  verj'  evening. 
Acconlingly,  after  vespers,  the  ceremony  of  my  introiltiction 
to  Ute  cloistei-  was  performeil.  Inasmuch  as  it  will  l»e  novel 
to  moKt  of  my  reiiilers,  I  will  dencribe  it  in  detail.  Don  Julian 
wmtliMl  and  kissed  my  feet,  reciting  the  Miserere,  and  then 

•  A  |[Uibe  FuniiuuaUtl  liy  n  nmsB  «nd  r.c«cn  •Ur».  r«|ir<wiiitiiiK  the  viaion 
nf  the  lin>I  C«rthini»iw  njudiwifwl  w  St.  HukH  <i(  (Ironolile.  wlm  raco^niticd 
in  th*  Mnm  utan  Bl.  Bninunml  l)MMi>oom(i*nioiw.  'T\MTnoUoiAtWC)t&M 
uidam  reMtarorbU"—"  The  croo^i  ■tAitdtCvnxi wX.WbIXw^^kh^ 
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Hho<l  me  in  tliL-  iiiajiui.'!-  peculiar  to  tlie  Order,  i.c.,  in  stockiiigs 
of  thick  flannel,  terminating  in  gaitei-a,  ovor  which  were  drawn 
flaniifl  slippers,  luui  finally  a  pair  of  aquare-toofl,  thick-soled 
slioeB.  Human  ingenuity,  by  tht  unil  of  the  eleventh  century, 
haul  not  yet  devised  a  gai-ment  that  should  be  stocking  mv\ 
sock  in  one,  and,  coiiHeivative  in  this  ae  in  other  points  of 
gi'eatej'  impoi-tance,  the  Carthusians  atill  follow  the  fashions  of 
that  fai'-off  epoch.  This  survival  in  the  inofleni  Ctiuixhof  the 
old  Eastern  custom,  familiar  to  ii(adei«  of  the  Gospels,  ia  full 
to  the  monastic  mind  of  a  holy  and  touching  aymholism. 
Tliose  who  have  rea<l  tlie  discouraeB  of  St.  Beniai-d  to  tha 
monks  of  Clairvaux  will  remember  the  peculiar  sanctity 
attached  by  that  Futher  to  the  Monastery  as  sucli :  the  material 
building,  once  it  was  inhabited  by  the  servants  of  the  Abuighty 
and  conseci-ated  to  their  use  by  the  i-ites  of  the  Ghmth,  became 
a  shrine  and  a  holy  pla<^e.  Hence  the  hteral  application  of  tlio 
divine  command  to  Moaes,  "Put  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feeb 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

The  pilgi'im  airives  fi-om  the  world  soiled  and  stained 
before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  place  his  feet  are 
washed,  the  kiss  of  fraternity  imprinted  on  them,  and  tha 
Miserere  is  recited  in  ordej-  to  signify  the  penitential  meunin^ 
of  the  ceremony. 

He  does  not  put  on  again  his  own  shoes,  but  is  ahwl  after 
the  fashion  of  the  servantw  of  God  in  whose  steps  he  is  to 
follow.  Like  all  the  vestments  now  devoted  to  exclusively 
i-eligioUB  uses  by  the  Catholic  Chui-ch  the  divideil  st««king  of 
the  Cai-thusian  to-day  fraught  with  mystic  tneaning.  was 
originally  the  ordinary  garment  of  the  world  at  large. 

This  ceremony  concluded,  the  No\ice-maMter  condnctwl  m9 
to  the  cell  I  was  to  occupy.  It  was  situat(>d  in  the  Oi-eat  of 
Gothic  Cloister  which  visitoi-s  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  will 
call  to  mind  as  the  only  paH  of  the  Kith  century  monaateiy 
still  standing. 

Passing  through  a  heavy  oaken  door  over  which  rau  th< 
in-scription — 'I'kin  w  the  Hou^e  of  Qod  ami  the  Gate  0/  Heaven 
/jle>isff!  lire  thei/  thnl  Jweil  therein,  we  found  oui-selvei 


paasage  -i 


I  by  12  Ivftvinjf  a  Vu^  oioaa  ^nted 
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My  (fuidi-  I'Xpl'iim^l  U)  nn-  timt  tliis  was  tliu  antliul'ir.rHiii, 
ini^ht  st-rve  for  exemne  so  long  as  tin-  weiitlier  should 
ti*  jjanli'ii  work  iiiipo»»i))li\  "  Whicli  will  be  for  some 
p."  Ill'  wJdt'il.  with  a  smiling  ghtnce  through  one  of  the  two 
miows  tlmt  lighted  t)i<- possHgL-  at  the  state  of  tiiy  little  garden, 
"  fil  with  snow.  Thfii  opening  a  dour  on  the 
L  witli  the  words,  "  Heie  you  will  tiiid  rougher  ami  therefore 
Btt«r  work,"  he  showed  ine  the  two  giijund-floor  rooms,  one 
:i4ho{f  (xintiuning  carpenter's  tools  and  a  tnniing-lathe 
I  could  aunine  myaelf  dunng  the  time  alloted  to  itianual 
HMiJ  ri-circatiun.  in  uiakiiig  anything  from  an  egg  cup  to 
lable  and  the  other  well  Htocked  with  wood  which  it  would  lie 
«k  to  s*iw  aiul  cut  into  shape  for  my  fii'e,  a  necessity  in 
bivgion  where  the  snow  lies  eight  montha  a  year.  Then  he 
Up  11  small  stixii-casi?  to  the  other  i-ooms,  three  in  number, 
Misting  of  an  aiite-ixxjiu.  a  living  iiwin,  and  a  tiny  library 
li  ju»l  room  for  liookcase,  chair  and  table.  The  ante-room 
1  simply  furnished  with  a  few  religions  prints,  a  whit'' 
'nicilix,  ftlid  a  large  wlute  statue  of  the  Ma<lonim. 
I  objects  of  devotion  being  prohibited  in  the  cells  as 
,'  to  the  spirit  of  simplicity. 
LuiMpt!i-giu.H,  a  medieval  Caithusiau  Prior,  well  known  to 
uleDta  uf  Christian  mysticism  as  one  of  the  claimants  to  the 
diip  (if  the  "  Imitation  of  Chridt,"  introtluced  into  his  own 
erj-  tliv  custom  of  saying  a  "  Hail  Mary  "  befoi-e  this 
iia  on  entei-ing  the  cell,  " pov/r  mluer  la  maltitHHf  df  la 
I."  aa  Ttim  Julian  expbiined.  The  mistreHS  of  the  house 
.,  we  Went  on  into  the  inner  room  which  forma  the  rcAl 
e  of  the  monk.  Tins  room,  the  Smirhi  Stnictirruni  of  his 
nnitagi*.  is  conseci-ateil  to  complete  solitude :  fnim  five  to 
1  hours  ai-e  passeil  there  daily  in  solitiuy  prayer  ami  stud^', 
special  pemiiasion  visiton*,  notably  the  monks 
w\  with  the  instnictiun  of  novici-s  In  singing  and  manual 
IT,  limy  ••liter  the '(»t/ia/4irr«m,  no  atep  save  that  of  the 
e  hiniaelf  and  the  Superior  ever  ci-oss  the  thii'sliold  of 
sdl  within  a  cell  'ITie  only  exceptions  aiv  the  intirmarinn 
•  itoctor  in  time  of  sickness,  and  the  whole  comtniintty 
be  novic*'  is  tirKi.  enchjsed.  and  nlito  when  the  life-long 
»oi  lite  btn-uxil  in  couaiuuQiaied  V;;  Uua  Xs^ga^  ^ 
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A  plain  crucitix  and  a  few  fle\otional  pictufes..  together 
with  plaster  statuettes  of  the  Mailotina,  St.  Joaeph,  and  St. 
Bninu.  form  ita  only  oniametity.  Its  furniture  is  composed  of 
a  stall  and  prie-dieu  whei'e  the  divine  offico  not  said  in  chuir 
IK  reciteil.  a  plain  wooden  )>eil8teai{,  a  Humll  table  where  tlie 
Holitaiy  eats  his  frugal  meals,  a  stove,  and  a  few  chairs  Here 
and  in  choir  in  parsed  tlie  life  of  the  Caiihusian.  If  those 
walls  could  have  spoken,  what  tales  tliey  might  liavo  told  oE 
the  conflicts  of  the  anchorites  they  had  encloseil  for  centuries ! : 
Foi-  luy  cell  was  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  cloister,  and  only 
a  few  doors  from  the  one  occupied  by  a  famous  monk 
of  the  Gi-ande  Charti-euse,  St.  Hugh  whom  Englishmen  honour 
as  the  builder  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  a  champion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  English  Church  when  a  forerunner  of 
Henry  VIII.  attempted  to  over-ride  them. 

ITie  time  that  elapsed  between  entering  the  cloister  and 
itjceiving  the  monastic  habit  was  uneventful,  being  occupied 
in  learning  the  details  of  Carthusian  ritual,  which  is  almost, 
ideutical  with  that  used  in  the  Chui-ch  of  Lyons  in  the  12th 
century,  and  very  diffei-ent  from  the  practice  of  tlie  Church  of 
to-day. 

Some  ten  days  later  I  was  summoned  to  the  Chapter  House 
to  i-eceive  the  monastic  habit.  After  receiving  the  kiss  at 
peace  from  all  the  monks,  the  Novice-master  led  me  to  Oie 
sanctuary  where  I  lay  prostrate  while  the  monks  sang  a  pai— 
ticularly  lieautiful  "  Veni  Sancte  Sinritu"."  Tile  hyiim  at  ha 
end.  the  monks  formed  into  a  line  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  Reverend  Father  and  myself,  in  order  tc 
conduct  me  in  pi-ocession  to  my  cell.  The  Psalms  "  In  Kcitu 
lifiviel  lie  ^i/ypto"  and  tlie  Misei-ei-e  were  sung  on  the  way. 
The  iloor  of  my  cell  Iwing  reacIiL-d  and  opened,  the  Bevci-end 
Father  tirwt  sprinkled  the  thi'eshold  with  holy  water,  stvj-iti^ 
"  Peace  to  this  bouse,"  and  then  taking  nie  by  tlie  hand  led 
me  uj)staii-s,  tlie  conununity  following,  to  the  prie-dieu  in  th« 
inner  room,  which  prie-dieu,  together  with  the  stall,  fomu 
what  is  called  the  OroUirium.  Here  I  knelt  while  the  Prioi 
continued  to  i-ecite  the  prayeiTi  appointed  by  the  ritual  for  th* 
ociuiHWti.  Finally  be  addressed  me  in  the  fornnda  which 
admitted]  me  to  thw  pv\vi\tg;c»  o^  a  uwW  of  the  Oik]**!! 
"Dtm    iV.,    I   place   you  in    \(i\\v   cA\  iv\v\  \wy^»<^  wy*^  "^^ 


Htule  and  tlie  '  lalioui^  '  of  tliu  Uivler  for  thi?  i-eiinHBion  of 
r  xiiiiL  Froiii  tiinc  to  time  u  tiioiik  will  vitiit  you  to  in- 
let you  in   thow  thijigK  of  which  a  uuvice  KhuukI  not  be 

toniiit."     Upon  tliis  Wf  all  rttiimwl  to  chxii-ch  and  sang 

Fn^ii  lliiH  tinit;  uiy  iiiouiuttic  Hfe  began  ill  ital  eatTient.     It 

mill  U'  nt.'Htlefuily  tedious  to  the  i-eader  if  I  continued  to 

e  in  i)ucc<!88ivc  detail  my  life  an  a  novice,  and  sticli  a 

eiiing  would  obviously  exceed  the  limittt  to  whicli  this 

inUKtlx- confined  Ishall,  moreover,  Ije able  to  thoroughly 

e  Lira  int*i  tlie  rayHteries  of  monastic  life  by  liescribing 

1  the  otwupntiona  of,  tirst,  an  ordinary  or  ferial  day  and 

e  noctuiiial  laluui^t  of  t)ie  Order  being  by  no  means 

■  important;  uecundly.  an  extraordinary  or   festival 

f  and  night,  indicating  in  eacli  cose  the  ditferencee  acconling 

L'  of  y<'ai-.     To  begin,  then,  with  a  feria]  ilay.     The 

nk  clmrg<!d  witli  waking  the  bri^thren  I'ings  the  bell  at  the 

of  the  cril  lietwi^n   half-post  live  and  a  ijuai-ter  to  six, 

I  beU  in  i{UeHtion  Iiangn  over  oue's  bed,  and  thei-efore  can 

nlly  fail  to  wake  one.     By  half-paat  six  the  church  bell  is 

I'ligjng  for  Prime  of  the  day,  followed  byl'iei-ce  of  Our  Lady. 

■1  nn  it  is  called  in  the  poetic  phniaeolpgy  of  the  Caitlmsian 

liiuigy,    J'irrrr   ilf   B^it/}.      These  offices  are  recite"!   in  the 

"iiilorium.  the  name  cei'enionies,  such  aH  l«wing,  uncovering 

til"  li.-wi.  knn-ling,  etc.,  being  used  as  in  clioir. 

The  otBces  recited,  the  monk  remains  in  pmyer  at  his 
ary.  until  the  WII  suniniouH  him  at  a  (|Uai-ter  to  neven 
\.Ae  choir  for  the  conventual  maAR,  which  in  pivceded 
^  a  ilUHrter  of  an  honr»  silent  ailoi'uliuti  of  the  Blesned 
ment.  Aft^r  tliis  maas  which  is  always  sung,  if  the 
be  a  priest  In-  giH-s  to  sivy  his  own  mass,  if  not, 
I  ffKK  to  nerve  someone  else's,  Pnest  and  server  i-ecitiiig 
mr  ut  the  foot  i>f  the  altar  Tieiw  of  the  ,Iay  Ix'fore 
fe Cuniniimcement  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  If  he  W  the  aerver 
*  rwitf-s  dining  mass  Srj't  ilr  Bnitil,  if  the  colebmnt.  ho 
>VH  that  otKce  aft4>r  his  thanksgiving,  He  returns  to  his 
"Hat  aliriut  H-iiO.  and  n]>fnds  the  next  half  hour  in  makuig 
<'ii  Ul  ani)  Ui]>-inghise(dl.  At  !)  he  makes  his  iniMlitation 
f'Jr  half  an  hour,  the  rest  of  the  time  till  10  I>eing employed  in 
""uiiml  laljonr.     At  IOwnnnione>|  thei-et<t  bv  the  Imll  he  i-wAtiya 
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Su."rt  ijt'  tliL-  i\i\y  ill  liis  oni.tijrv,  he  tlieii  gi>ps  liuwtiNtHim  and' 
fetches  hiw  fiirinm-  ft-uiii  tlie  little  cupTfrnid,  ov  ijuirlifl  hk 
technically  ciilleil,  ou  the  Kft  of  the  outer  iloor.  He  iiow 
recites  a  leiigtliy  jji'Hce  finil  then  pi-ocee<lH  ti)  wit  his  meal  \rith( 
as  ffti-  aa  my  own  experience  gw^-  »  remarkalily  healthy  aiwJJ 
vigoroQH  uppetiti'.  Cai-tlinniaii  i-egulatioiis  aiv  Far  too  wisely 
ordered  to  bum  tlic  candle  at  both  ends,  and  the  meal  ia 
copious  and  excellently  cooked,  cfinaisting  of  soup,  fish,  eggs, 
vegetables,  cheese,  butter,  and  fruit,  washed  down  by  a  bottle 
of  pui-e  i-ed  Burgundy.  Dinner  is  succeeded  by  an  hour-and- 
a-half's  recreation  which  could  be  spent  very  pleaaantly  in 
the  sumuiei'  in  tlie  garden,  then  half-an- hour's  spiritnal 
reeling  followed  by  study  generally  of  some  coinmentarj'  on 
Scripture  till  2.  At  2,  manual  labour,  and  at  2-;i0  th«  btitl 
Bounds  for  Veitpera  lU  Beittd  in  the  oratory.  At  a  quarter  to  8 
the  solitary  leaves  his  cell  for  the  uecond  and  last  time  itt 
the  day  to  sing  Vespers  of  the  Great  Office  and  Afatins  of  ths 
Dead  in  Choir. 

Ri'turtiing  to  liis  hermitage  tiljout  4,  he  stiiilieu  for  half  an' 
liour,  and  tlien  eats  hi.s  supper  consisting  generally  of  an 
omelette  and  a  little  salad  and  fruit.  After  supper  half-an- 
hour's  i-eci-eatjon  foUowerl  by  half-au- hour's  examinatiuii  o 
conscience  ami  spiritual  reading  callinl  in  thi-  Order  tit* 
"  lU-col lection."  At  a  quai-ter  to  6  Compline  both  of  the  day 
and  de  Bvjild  i-eciteil  in  the  oratory,  anil  then  at  the 
plcasantvst  time  of  the  day  in  the  summer,  to  l>ed.  Nor  is  it 
too  early,  for  at  a  quarter  to  11,  he  is  again  waked  to  recita 
Matins  and  Lauds  de  Beatd,  he  spends  the  remaining  time  tit 
the  gi'eat  bell  sounds,  in  silent  prayer,  and  at  a  quarter  to  1 
giK-s  U>  Choir  to  sing  Matins  and  Lau<ls  of  thi^  night  Mil 
I^auds  of  the  Dead.  Returning  to  his  cell  alx)ut  a  <]uart«r* 
pa»t  2,  the  Carthuaian  i-ecites  Prime  ih  lifild,  and  again 
retires  to  his  hard-eametl  repose  till  half-past  a.  In  tin*  cos 
of  uovices.  a  simply  pi-ofesxed  monk  comes  during  the  tiiui 
allotted  to  manual  labour  in  the  morning  to  give  instntcEioi 
in  the  use  of  the  lathe,  i-tc.,  and  during  the  recreatioD  \ 
went  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  the  Novice  Master^ 
cell  for  a  singing  cloas.  Thf«e  little  disti-actions  were  greatlj 
•  Mlixed  at  Kmt,  an  al^o  the  daily  vtfut«  to  and  from  th«  Novigi 
■H^rtor.     The  diffenrncr  of  r^inie  in  th<r  winter  conaiHtMl  ii 


tbv  fact  that  dinner  was  au  houi'  later  aii<l  None  wii8  said 
before,  the  supper  consisting  of  any  fragments  of  dessert  the 
Bioiik  likeil  to  save  from  dinner.  This  was  during  tlio  Fast 
of  the  Oi-der,  lasting  frani  the  14th  of  SepteniWr  (thi;  Feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  CitMis)  till  Ash  Wednesday, 
when  tlie  Fast  of  the  Chm-cli  began,  which  involved  the 
jEdnging  of  Vf«pei-H  in  Choir  befoi'e  the  12  o'clock  dinnei',  and 
,  supper  consisting  of  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
Srine,  FruAtitium  panis  ne  piitus  ii-oceat,  says  the  old  statute. 
A  feast  day  involved  greater  changes;  the  whole  of  the 
^vinu  office  was  sung  in  church,  and  the  meals  were  taken  in 
the  rt'fectory.  Duting  dinner  a  monk  sang  portions  of 
Scripturt',  an-anged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  was  read  througli,  either  in  Church  during  the  lessons 
E  Hatins,  or  in  the  refectoiy  once  a  yeai'.  The  night  office  on 
east  days  was  verj'  much  longer,  the  monks  sometimes  rising 
B  early  as  ten  and  returning  to  their  cells  as  late  as  a  quarter 
0  three. 

"  The  world  is  crucified  to  n\g  and  I  to  the  world,"  cried 
It.  Paul,  and  the  Caiihusian  i-e-echoes  across  the  long  ages 
with  the  same  quiet  confidence  the  Apostle's  boast.  Foi'  day 
ftftcr  day  passes  and  no  change  comes  for  the  sou  of  8t.  Bruno, 
who  watcbus  for  the  Dayspring  alone,  "a  sparrow  ou  the 
Jlousvtop."  To-ilay  is  followed  by  to-morrow,  the  precise  fellow 
f  to-day,  and  the  variations  in  his  life,  afforded  by  tlie  change 
f  the  Reason,  the  Church's  calemlar  or  clolstml  rule  recur  so 
ze^arly  as  to  be  absorlwd  into  the  one  cold,  passionless  stream 
tlf  iiiODiiHtie  monotony  which  carries  him  on  to  that  great 
liarbour  by  which  all  the  days  of  his  joumeyings  shall  at  length 
be  BWallowed  up — that  Day  blight  witli  the  Everlasting  Light 
when  there  nhall  be  no  more  time. 

One,  howi-ver,  of  these  variations  I  have  not  yet  alluded  to, 
Uid  an  it  forms  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  life,  it  must  not 
Nt  poswd  over.  J  will  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me  one 
be  Monday  morning  to  the  Chapelle  des  Morts  at  about 
ileven  o'clock.  Dinner  has  lieeri  served  earlier  than  usual,  for 
o-day  the  weekly  walk  ar  tjMtiavientuin  is  to  be  taken, 

Bmint  of  the  rvile  the  ii-giilar  obser\'ance  of  which  is  felt,  and 
Dstly.  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  due  equilibrium  of  a 
healthy  mind  in  n  lieulthy  body.     The  entire  community  is 
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asseiiililed,  and  Father  Vicar,  having  previously  invoked  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  reading  a  few  sentences  from  the  "  Imitation 
of  Christ" 

Tlie  reading  over,  the  monks  go  out  in  order  of  seniority. 
At  tile  door  they  separate  into  two  bands — the  solemnly 
professed  going  with  Father  Vicar,  the  simply  professed,  who 
remain  until  tliey  take  their  solemn  vows,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Novice  Master  with  the  nuvicea.  We 
walk  on  for  two  or  three  hundred  yai-da  in  silence,  until  the 
Novice  Master  tui-ns  to  the  i-eligious  next  him  with  the  words, 
"  Lawletwr  Jeaiin  GhrlMus"  to  which  he  receives  the  reply  "In 
mii-eula  iitecul-oritm."  This  is  the  signal  for  general  conversa- 
tion, in  all  cases,  however,  preceded  by  the  above  formula, 
with  which  a  CaiihuBian  always  prefaces  any  remarks  he  rnay 
make  at  any  time,  even  to  a  Sui>erior. 

The  reader,  if  he  be  a  man  of  the  world,  his  mind  stored 
with  the  news  of  two  hemispheres  contained  in  his  daily 
paper,  with  the  (ht  dits  of  his  clubs,  and  the  floating  gossip  of 
the  chronique  scamialeitse,  political  or  othenviae,  may  question 
whether  out  of  the  meagre  elements  at  their  disposal  Car- 
thusians are  able  to  construct  any  oonvei'sation  at  all.  But 
there  are  many  things  in  heaven  and  eai'th  not  dreamt  of 
the  philosophy  that  rules  among  light-hearted  favourites  of 
the  gods,  and  among  these  things  we  may  assui«dly  reckou 
a  Caiihusian  recreation.  Let  us  return  to  our  novices  who 
entered  the  forest  that  clothes  the  slopes  of  the  mountato. 
They  are  chatting  menily,  now  of  their  progress  at  the 
tuvning-lathe,  now  of  the  mistakes  in  clioir  of  the  new- 
Postulant,  or  of  the  chances  of  his  perseverance.  (Poattilants, 
as  those  disciples  who  have  not  yet  received  the  inonastio 
habit  are  called,  not  unnaturally  form  a  never-failing 
topic  of  conversation.)  But  the  Novice-Master  ia  calling 
■'  Silence,"  and  a  young  monk  mounts  on  a  boulder  and 
relates  in  simple  language  some  events  from  tjie  life  of  a  Saint. 
The  impromptu  sermon  over,  the  orator,  whose  rflle  is  takes 
in  weekly  tura  by  each  member  of  the  noviciate,  is  Uionked 
by  all  and  the  walk  continues.  Here  some  novices  are  hang- 
ing on  the  words  of  an  old  monk,  (for  many  enter  the  Order 
lati-  in  life)  who  was  decorated  for  his  valour  in  the  war  of 
70.      He  is  perhaps  relating  an  incident  of  frequent  occui 


'„  the  rescue  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  fi-om  the  lieretical 
E  thu  Pruseian  soldiery,  or  some  piece  o£  sharp  hand-to- 
uting in  which  he  himself  has  taken  part.  Yonder  some 
nnd  noviccB,  among  whom  we  may  notice  the  Novice 
■  enjoying  himself  as  much   as  anyone,  are  laughing 
heartily  over  a  story  told  by  an  old  man  who  was  for  mauy 
years  a  village  cur^  before  he  retired  to  the  Chartreuse  to 
prepare  for  death.      It  waa  a  story  he  was  fond  of  telling  and 
as  it  a  a  fair  type  of  "  good  story  "  permitted  and  indeed  highly 
appreciate  en  Chartreuse,  the  reader  may  pardon  my  insert- 
ing it.      Tliere  waa  a  \illage  where  both  M.  le  Maire  and  the 
lelMwlmaster,  the  two  most  impoi'tant  pei'sonages  in  a  French 
[riilnge,  had  obtained  their  offices  mainly  through  their  anti- 
lerical  opinions.     The  Pr^fet  of  the  department  being  engaged 
1  filling  up  the  lunacy  statistics  had  occasion  to  ask  the  Maire 
low   many   insane  persons  there  were  in  his  village.      The 
jur«,  whose  qualifications  for  his  post  were  com  prised  in  one 
rord  anticlerical  ism,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word 
P  imb^ile,"  went  and  asked  the  schoolmaster.     That  worthy 
iplipd  "  'Imb^ile  V  The  folk  who  go  to  mass,  of  course."  The 
good  Mwre  accordingly  repaired  the  next  Sunday  to  the  parish 
church  and  counted  heada      He  then  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
r^fet.     "  M.  le  Pr4fet,  out  of  a  population  of  500  we  have  350 
mMcilea,  I  do  not  include  M.  le  Cur4  since  it  is  his  vocation." 
I  would   talk  of  their  studies,  questions  of   date  and 
city  being  sometimes  hotly  discussed.      But  while  we 
listening   to  the   monks'   conversation,  we   have 
I  a  tiny  shrine  of  the  Madonna  known  aa  "  Notre  Dame 
rflt"     Here  we  kneel  down  and  pmy  a  little,  and  then  a 
ippy  iDfipiration  occurring  to  one  of  the  monks,  he  intones 
"Avv  Hans  Stella,"  which  we  all   take   up,  singing  it 
.   parts  with    a   pleasant    effect,        The    little    rock-hewn 
iruie.  Htaincil  yellow-grey  with  iuohh  and   lichen,  hung  round 
iritli  ijoaint  trxvutoH  (little   waxen   limbs  and  small  pictiU'es 
rpmtenting  miraculous  eHcajwa  from  danger).  peepH  tlirough 
r  which  covci-H  tlie  hills  like  a  white  velvet  imll ;  here 
I  tlwn-*  pierce  giant  rocks,  black  aa  ii-on,  looking  in  tht-ir 
rti  deformity  like  the  maleficent  Oenii  of  the  place  stnick 
bkt    impotent   Htoiie    by   tlio   spell    of    Chn.stian    holinoas. 
~!hrut^;h   the  braiicheH  of  the  black-plumed  ^wveti.  tKe  ^\uA 
I  /..V«  S  of  F"Hrth  .»/-.>*J  v> 
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ct-oouH  a  wailing  requiem  over  tile  wliite-Hlirouded  Brethrei 
dead  and  Ijui-ieil  pawt  i-ecall,  though  their  pulses  have  not  yd 
ceased  to  tingle. 

We  go  a  little  fui-ther  and  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill,  froiu 
which  we  look  over  a  wide  valley,  in  which  we  can  detect 
through  the  ahifting  folds  of  the  mist  an  occasional  village 
The  Xo\'iee  Master  seems  lost  in  thought :  suddenly  he  ti 
to  us  and  says,  "  My  sons,  there  ai-e  souls  in  those  villagee 
see  at  our  feet  who  will  be  tempted  to-day;  let  ua  say  an  Oup 
Father  and  a  Hail  Maiy  that  one  mortal  sin  lese  may  ' 
committed  there."  We  do  so,  and  then  turn  homewaiila 
arriving  at  the  monastery  in  time  for  vespera. 

The  reader  has  now  a  clear  notion  of  the  externals  of  Cai-th 
usian  life.  But  what  of  the  spirit  that  informs  them  ?  What  ar6 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  these  solitaiy  men, "  silent  wliile  yean 
eugi'ave  the  lirow  V  Wliat  is  the  motive  of  tliese  fastings,  thee 
teal's,  these  vigils^  To  the  Carthusian  a  hlas^  egotist  wlw 
flies  "no  matter  where  out  of  the  world"  in  aearoh  of  | 
new  sensation,  or  a  cynic  from  mankind  whose  scclusioi 
is  the  result  of  a  hopeless  pessimism.  To  tlicse  ijiieationi 
I  wiU  endeavour  to  reply  shoi-tly,  rel^-ing  on  the  principh 
that  I  have  hitherto  followed  in  this  paper  that  the  fact 
themselves  fonii  their  own  liest  advocate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  principles  that  hav( 
guided  mystics  of  all  creeiis  and  ages:  the  Carthusian  is  i 
perfect  type  of  mysticism  within  the  fold  of  the  Catliolfc 
Chui-ch.  Adomtiou  and  love  of  the  gooil  Gotl.  good  in  Hiim 
and  g<Kid  to  His  children ;  the  marriage  of  the  soul  by  voluntat; 
privation  to  tl\e  Divine  Ascetic  of  Golgotha  in  oi-der  1 
co-operate  with  Him  in  the  task  of  saving  humanity;  coustan 
intei-ces-tion  in  union  with  the  Mater  Doloi-osa  for  the  follie 
and  sins  of  mankind ;  these  tasks  make  up  the  lifework  of  th 
Carthusian.  At  midnight,  while  men  are  plunged  either  in  slw 
or  feverislily  pureuing  the  pleasures  of  sin  with  theii-  "infinit 
sa<lnesa."  he  wends  his  lonely  way  through  the  cliill  cloistei 
to  the  church,  where  he  unites  with  his  brethren  in  gravel 
modulated  chant.  Let  us  take  our  stand  in  the  visiton 
gallery,  and  listL'u  for  a  moment  to  these  .songs  of  Zion. 
monks  Jiave  entei-ed  and  taken  their  places,  and  ai-e  standin 
white  and  uiotionless  in  tUe'w  a\«.\\*\  ft\«  c\\\».-0.\  win  darknei 
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t^xcppt   for   thf    faint   gliiimier  of  tin-  sanctiinry  lamp.     At 

Icii^h  the  Prior  pives  the  signal,  and  through  the  silence  of 

the  uight  ii»t«  the  pathetic  everlasting  ciy  of  the  chiitlren  of 

men  t»)  their  Futher  in  Heaven,  "O  God  incline  unto  mine  aid," 

the  thfp-toneil  \oice  uf  the  coniniunity  continue  the  inspii-ed 

Konls,  " I»ni,  hasten  to  niy  lielp," and  then  profoundly  bowing 

in  lowly  ailmiration,  "Glory  hv  to  the  Fathei-,  to  the  Son,  and 

Ui  the  Holy  ( JhoBt."     And  for  two  hours  and  more  in  alternate 

psulni  and  etLntiele  these  men  of  Go<l  will  plead  the  cause  of 

ihfir  hi-othei-s  Ijefore  tlie  Throne  of  Infinite  Mercy.     Do  you 

wtk  why  this  celil-acy,  why  this  solf-sncrifice  ?     Wliat  is  seemly 

and  ri(;ht  for  the  mass  bf  men  is  not  for  thoHe  who  have  been 

caiiglit  up  into  tlie  third  heaven  and  thei-e  make  intercession; 

tht?  ttolenin  duties  of  these  high  priests  of  humanity  necessarily 

fxcltwle  the  love  of  woman,  the  holy  joys  of  pateniity,  and 

far  nioiv  »  lifi-  of  unln'roic  though  pennitted  comfort.     To 

ibrar  up  under  theite   stem   conditions  of  life   need»  a  clear, 

rcII'lttUanccd   mind,  a  spirit  "touchetl  U)  the  tiuest  issues," 

stout    courageouH    heart,    ([uite     incompatible    with    the 

hj'fttfricMl    fanatieisin     ascribed    to    the    typical    monk    by 

mancers.      It  is  an  old  and  true  saj'ing  that  one  half 

'  the   world  knows  very   little   a)>oiit  the   other ;    let  the 

tical  readier  accompany  me  into  a  neighbouring  cell  to  my 

and  see   for  himself.     There  kneels  in   pniyer  an  aged 

who   wa«  once   an  illustrious   general*  of  the  Russian 

nipin-.     WHien  in  middle  life  he  resigneil  the  helmet  for  the 

Jowl,  so  invaluable   iiad  been  his  services  to  his  country  that 

!  Cmr  wrot<'   him   n»   autograph   letter  thanking  him  for 

uid  nettling  rill  him  a  handsome  pension  for  life.     His 

I  lient  nitirly  double  with  ytjars.  but  the  northeni  blue 

I  flash    as  keenly  as   ever,  while   roiuid    the    JJnii  mouth 

InyK  H    kimlly    half-humoi-oiis   smite   that   shows   that   its 

rwr  has  gauged  all  humau  ambitions  at  their  true  value. 

liu.  Ift  us   visit  that  other  cell  two  doors  farther  on,  over 

are   inscrilK'd   the  touching  words  from  Holy  Writ, 

WHt  shall  give  his  beloved  sleep."     We  ring. and  a  ln\]  martial 

answers  our  summons.      Our  host  this  time  was  not 

inyyoin*  ago  an  uflieer  in  tlie  Kivnch  ArtilleiT,  while  he  is 


comiuoiisly  showing  ua  over  his  tiny  hemiitage,  let  us  glance 
at  his  story  which  he  himself  would  never  tell  us.  At  on 
tinuHually  early  age  he  passed  tirst  out  of  the  Ecolu 
Polytechniijue,  and  obtained  his  coniuiission  in  the  aitillery. 
After  a  few  yeai-a  in  the  service  he  mauifested  an  over- 
powei-ing  desire  for  solitude.  He  obtaine<l  leave,  and  retired 
to  the  Grande  Chai-ti-euse.  His  father,  however,  would  not 
admit  the  i-eality  of  his  son's  vocation,  and  followed  )iim  to 
the  iiioua-Htery,  where  he  showed  so  strong  au  objection  to  his 
becoming  a  religious  that  the  Superior  ui-ged  the  would-be 
monk  to  respect  for  the  time  at  least  his  father's  wishea  He 
did  so  and  letumed  to  his  regiment.  In  a  year's  time,  during 
which  he  had  obtained  not  only  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Hoiiom-,  but  also  his  captaincy,  an  unpi'ecedented  step  for  bo 
young  an  officer,  and  due  only  to  his  own  merits,  his  father 
asked  liim  whether  his  desire  for  inonaatecism  was  as  strong 
as  ever.  On  the  young  captain's  replying  in  the  affirinativo 
the  paternal  veto  was  removed,  and  this  time  he  was  able  to 
follow  his  vocation  unopposed.  He  retumeil  to  the  Chai-treuse 
and  laid  his  captain's  commissioti  and  his  cross  on  the  table 
befoi-e  the  Reverend  Father,  with  these  simple  words :  "  I 
return  to  you,  Father,  and  give  to  God  these  things  that  I 
have  gained  iu  the  meantime,"  There  is  now  no  holier  monk 
in  the  convent.  One  more  picture  of  Carthusian  life,  and  I 
have  rione.  We  are  in  the  Sacristan's  cell  atljoining  the 
chui-ch,  and  the  old  man  who  for  some  thirty  years  has  iilled 
the  office  moat  coveted  by  the  monk  (for  the  post  of  Sacristan 
involves  the  special  guaitliansliip  of  the  Loi-d's  Body)  lies 
dying.  The  eonimunity  has  assembled  to  suppoii  the 
"  athlete  of  Chiiat "  in  the  thi-oes  of  his  final  straggle.  The 
last  sacraments  have  been  admiuiste]*ed,  and  the  face  of  the 
dying  saint  is  lit  up  with  faith  and  devotion,  for  One  fairer 
tlian  the  sons  of  men  has  come  into  that  liiwly  cottage,  and 
has  taken  His  servant  by  the  hand  to  lea*]  hitu  thi-oiigh  the 
dark  river.  One  by  one  the  monks  approach  the  little  Ijed, 
and  leaning  over,  kiss  the  siuiken  cheek,  not  forgetting  tlieir 
messages  for  Pai-adise.  At  last  all  is  ovi>r,  au<l  the  great  b^l 
tolls  for  the  office  of  the  dead.  On  the  mon-ow  we  bnrj-  him, 
committing  his  body  coffinleiw  and  clotheil  in  his  habit  tu 
htul  lived  to  the  ground  wWpvc  lie  «o  many  generations  of 
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CarthusiaiiH,  and  a  strange  supernatural  joy  thrills  the  hearts 
of  the  brethren  at  the  thought  that  one  so  recently  among 
them  now  stands  in  the  Holy  City,  face  to  face  with  the 
King  in  His  beauty.  Many  an  invocation  will  go  up  to 
Don  Eugene  in  the  days  that  follow,  though  they  will  not  be 
nnmingled  with  prayera  for  his  soul  s  repose,  for  the  Chui-eh 
in  her  pi-udence  warns  us  that  the  holiness  of  even  the  best  of 
UH  is  but  dull  and  smirched  in  the  radiance  of  the  iniinite 
Purity.  So  live  and  die  the  Carthusians,  and  if  we  do  not 
s^nnpathise  with  their  aims  we  can  at  least  pay  their  coui-age 
the  tribute  of  our  reverence.  The  ascetic  tj'pe  is  not  popular, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  become  dangerously  so  in  the  immediate 
future.  To  dream  of  angels  in  a  materialistic  age  is  not  a 
passport  to  social  success ;  may  it  not,  however,  be  remotely 
possible  that  the  Carthusian  may  have  chosen  the  better  part 
which  shall  never  be  taken  away  from  him  ? 

Aloar  Thorold. 


ANGLICAN    WRITERS    AND    THE    C'UUNCn 
OF  EPHESUS. 

A  PECULIAR  iiiipoi-taiice  attaches  to  the  Council 
EphesUB,  in  mi  hiHtorical  point  of  view,  trom  the  fac( 
that  it  is  the  fii-st  of  the  (Ecumenical  Councila  of  which  we 
have  anything  liko  a  full  and  un»)ue9tiouetl  DarrativCi 
Accofdingly,  we  propose  to  teat  the  Anglican  theory  of  unity 
and  independence  by  the  history  of  tliia  Council. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  that  theory  i-e^nls  the  mosb 
complete  aeverance  fi-om  the  Apostolic  See  as  compatible  with 
membei-ship  in  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  i 
and  that  it  appeals  especially  to  the  Church  of  those  fom 
General  Councils,  which  St.  Gregory  con»paj-ed  to  the  foui 
Holy  Gospels.  We  pi-opoee,  therefore,  to  bIiow,  from  a  review 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  moHt  prominent  Anglican  writerfl 
on  the  same,  that  notliiug  but  the  most  complete  iiiisinteiv 
pretation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council,  could  enable  them  i 
consider  the  above  theory  as  in  haimony  with  the  teaching  0 
the  early  Christian  Church. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  theu-  accounts,  some  prominenf 
featm-ea  of  the  Council's  witness  have  been  shirred  over,  and 
others  distorted  ;  that  the  salient  featui'e  of  the  Council, so  tat 
as  the  government  of  the  Chm-ch  is  concei-neil,  has  been  ignored 
and  explained  away.  And  in  showing  this,  we  shall  impute 
no  motives :  we  shall  simply  state  the  facta  of  the  case.  Our 
hope  is  that  some  Anglican  reader  of  these  lines  may  be  led 
to  i-econsider  his  position,  on  seeing  that  that  position  cannot 
be  jiistilied  by  an  appeal  to  the  piinciples  which  governed  th< 
Church's  life  in  the  age  of  the  two  tirst  Councils,  whose  Aet< 
are  fully  lecoixled.  We  desire  no  mere  dialectical  victory 
but  that  some  earnest  soul,  which  desires  to  live  true  to  thi 
Incarnate  Word,  may  see  that  the  tmth  of  His  Hoi] 
Incarnation  was  safeguai-deil  by  an  institution  of  His  o 
and  the  Christian  people  were  bound  t<^ther  in  unitj*  c 
Faith  Vty  a  form  of  govermnent,  which  wa«  wcognised  a 
from  Him,  and  which  ia  to  be  found  to-day  cmly  in  the  Hoh 
.  Caidiolic  and  Bomau  Chmclu 
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L  The  Council  was  coiicvrned  with  the  question  of  tho  ujiion 
nf  Ihc  two  iiiitiut«  in  the  One  Divine  Person  of  oiiv  Reiioenier. 
RFas  it  a  subntantial  or  an  accidental  union  f  The  w)iok> 
nvtwtioQ  uf  the  wui'ld's  salvation  liung  upon  the  aUHWoi-.  Both 
BBt  Coleatine  and  St,  Cyiil  emphasize  this  fact,  St.  Cflestine, 
f.ttit!  Pop«:,  in  his  iHter  to  Nestorius  says  tliut  "we  complain 
Ejtfast  tbtMHi  woi-ds  have  been  removed  (if..,  hy  Nestorina)  which 
^Woniiaw  us  ttie  hope  of  all  life  and  Halvation."  St.  Cyril  again 
Kud  again  strikes  the  same  note.  Dr.  Salmon  would  ha\-e  done 
Hir<?ll  to  have  reuieiiihered  this  in  Iuh  critici.'^ins*  on  the  great 
KetiHinpiun  of  the  faith,  St  Cyril,  of  Alexandria. 
I  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  expressiouHf 
lluul  lnH'n  osfd  concerning  the  imion  of  the  two  natures  in 
■Dhrist  which  were  meant  in  an  oiihodox  sense,  but  which 
■Rrere  liftlilc  to  mtsintei-pretation.  St.  Ignatius  had  spoken  of 
Bplirixt  OS  "bearing  Hesh:"  Tertullian  had  descriln-d  Him  as 
E*cIothe<l  with  flesli;"  and  the  early  Fatheifi  had  often  useil 
■  tile  wonl  ■■tiiixtiin;"  {Kpairt^).  of  the  union  of  the  two  naturew. 
%  But  a  tenn  had  been  in  iiae,  which,  if  rightly  understood, 
Italcguardeil  the  tnith  uf  tlie  fiwo-if  of  the  two  natures.  We 
mean  of  course  the  tenii  Oeorwcw,  or  Mother  of  Go<l,  as 
B^tphiMl  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  The  tenii  ha<^l  not  l>een  as 
Bboroughly  sifted,  ami  authoritati\'eiy  e.vplained  liy  the 
Iphurch,  as  it  was  destined  to  be,  owing  to  the  heresy  of 
friestoriwt:  but,  wn  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  lnule  Xessturius 
tvfleict,  it  hail  licen  in  frerjuent  use, 

Xestoiins  hml  entered  upon  his  career  as  Aj-chbishop  with 

e  hoast  that  if  the  Emperor  would  give  him  the  eai-th  cleared 

f  heretics,  he  would  give  him  heaven  in  exchange:  and  that 

t  HiH  Imperial  Majesty  would  assist  him   in  putting  heretics 

Dfont,  he  would  as-sist  him  bo  ilu  tlie  same  with  his  Persian 

He  was  inexcnsiihly  cniel  to  his  heterodox  subjects;  but 

c  aoon  himself  plunged  into  a  heresy,  which  cut  at  the  root 

the   Christian    faith^attributing   to   our  Divine  Loi-d  a 

Bninsn  personality,  and  then'by  denying  the  sul)&tantial  union 

u  the  two  natui'es.     His  writings  fouml  their  way  into 

1,  whicli  was  in  the  Patriarclmte  of  Alexiuidriu,  presided 

'Infallibility  of  the  Church,  p.  313. 
tCY.  CWUioJic  Diet.,  Council  ol  EphMUft. 
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over  at  tliiit  time  by  the  great  St.  Cjril.  St.  Cyrii  waa 
conaetiueiitly  Ijouml  to  take  notice  of  the  danger,  ami  a  corre- 
spondenceenBuedltetweeiihiuiaiidNestoriiw.  St.  Cyril,  at  length, 
appealed  to  Pope  St.  Celestine.  He  held  off  fi-oiii  this  Hnal 
step  as  long  as  he  could,  fi-om  the  same  feeling  as  Stv  Celestine 
himself  expi-easeil  when  he  saiil  that  he  could  have  wished 
never  to  have  seen  the  lettera  of  NestoiiuB,  "  lest  I  should  be 
compelled  to  pa.Hs  judgment  on  so  serious  a  uiattei'." 

St.  Celestine  was  a  man  full  of  ze^il  for  the  faitli.  and  oE 
gi'eat  piety,  judging  from  his  l>etiutiful  letters. 

Dr.  Woi-daMorth  appeals  to  bim  as  the  best  judge  of  Cyril's 
character  and  conduct,  although  he  mistakes  Celestine 's  slmrd 
in  the  atfair  of  Nestoriua.     He  saj's. 

PerimpH  there  coiild  not  liave  beeu  a  more  iiupturtUl  judge  cif  tii« 
parties  iii  tlie  «ir\i»gle  than  the  Bialiop  of  Itoiui^.  Celestine  whs  a  calm 
speutator  of  the  controversy,  and  in  a  reWew  of  it,  it  may  be  well  to 
enumerate  bis  letters  an  indicative  of  hie  bearing  with  regard  to  it.  and 

also  as  a,  summary  of  its  history.* 

We  shall  presently  see  tlmt  St  Celestine  was  hy  uo  lueana 
a  mere  "  spectator  of  the  controversy,"  and  that  his  lettera 
by  no  means  War  out  Dr.  Woi-dsworth's  general  leview  of  thft 
Council.  But  he  shows  a  time  instinct  m  taking  the  Pope's 
estimate  of  St.  Cyril,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  latter's 
enemies,  as  Dr.  Salmon  doc8.f  For  St.  Celestiiie's  eatiinalc  is 
that  of  all  after  time.  "  Tlie  Bishop  of  Rome "  aays  Dr. 
Woi-dsworth,  "  did  not  suppose  Cyril  to  have  been  actuated  by 
any  unworthy  motives  in  this  contixjversy." 

St.  Celestine  on  l>eing  appealed  to  by  St.  Cyril  at  one* 
convoked  a  S^-nofl,  as  was  customary  with  the  Bisboj)S  of  Boine, 
and  gave  St.  Cyril  a  full  ami  emphatic  answer.  He 
authorised  him  to  act  for  him  judicially.  So  far  St,  Cyril's 
action  towards  Nestorins  had  lieen  an  office  of  cliarity,  not  ax 
act  of  jurisdiction.  He  did  not  think  that  he  would  do  well  tc 
excommunicate  him  from  his  own  Chui-ch  without  consulting 
Celestine,  although  he  says  he  might  legitimately  have  ilone  thai 
much.    When  he  wi-otc  to  the  Egj'ptiau  monks  he  was  writing 


■IVordsworth'B  Churcii  Hiatoty,  Vol.  IV.  pp,  282.3. 
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ipln  witliiii  his  Dwni  juriailiction*.  But  lie  limt  how  laiil 
rlieforc  otif  who  aiuKl  deal  with  caann  that  con- 
«i  thf  whole  Chtiroh.  and  with  the  (|uestion  of  (leposition 
r«U  as  BXCoiiiiiiunicRtioii,  The  correspoinlence  that  passed 
11  Alexandria  and  Rome  on  this  occasion  is,  however,  so 
Uit  that,  at  tlic  cost  of  repetition,  we  will  give  a  suni- 
f  th«  two  lettt-i-s. 
;.  Cyril  Ijepns  with  piving  his  rea&on  for  hteakiug  the 
f  which  he  liail  kept  as  long  as  he  ilared.  The  ancient 
*  of  the  chm-chea  (he  says)  persuade  us  to  conmnmi- 
ttlc  such  niftttent  U)  yoiu'  HoHnesB;  I,  therefore,  write  of 
uewwiiy.  Nestorius.  (he  says)  from  the  commeiiceiiient  of 
i'i»  Episcopate  lia«  lieen  i lisseiu in ating  amongst  his  own  people, 
■"III  the  straiigei-H  who  flock  to  Constanttnopte  from  all 
fwrtefH,  ulwiird  iiii'RS,  contraiy  to  the  faith.  He  has  sent 
Visloriiw  homilies  to  Celestine.  It  was  in  his  mind  to  tell 
liiiii  ut  once  that  lie  could  no  longer  hohl  couniinnioti  with 
liiiij :  but  he  thought  it  better  to  hold  out  to  him  a  helping 
tiiiiid  tintt  an<l  exhort  hiui  hy  lettera.  Nestorius,  however, 
Illy  triwi  in  every  way  to  circumvent  him.  At  K-st  a  Bialiop, 
i;tnieil  Ifcrotheus,  exclaimed  in  Nefitorius'  pit-seiice.  "  If  any 
111-  iJihH  call  Maiy  the  mother  of  (iod,  let  him  !>e  anathema." 
A  crisis  was  n-Hchfl  by  this  expi-ession.  A  great  disturbance 
MXiK- amongst  the  people  of  Constantinople.  With  fewexcep- 
l"jns  they  refraineirl  fi-oni  Communion — nearly  all  the  nionas- 
(lies,  and  great  part  of  the  8enat(\  for  fear  of  receiving  hann 
■  their  fnath.  Ue  found,  moreover,  that  Nestorius'  writings 
■  i-i  lieen  intrwluei-d  int4i  l%>"pt,  and  in  consi-quence  had  written 
vi  envyulical  to  the  ^j'ptian  monasteries  to  contirm  them  in 
tlif  faith.  Copies  of  this  finding  their  way  to  Constat) tin oplo, 
N'-ntoriua  liad  resente*!  Cj'ril'a  action.  He  accnm-d  Cyril  of 
!-iring  read  the  Futhei-s  wi-ongly.  Cyril  wrote  dii-ect  to 
.^■■»H>riu»,  with  a  compendious  expoaition  of  the  faith,  ex- 
li'irting  him  to  conform  to  this.  All  the  Bishops,  says  Cj-ril, 
Mv  wiUi  iiie,  fwpecially  those  of  Maceilonia.  Xestorinn,  how- 
w-ir.  cimfudurcd  Uiat  he  alone  underatoo<l  the  Scriptures. 
While  all  orthnlox  Bishops  luid  Haints  confer  Oirist  to  hd 
'■'•I,  and  the  Virgin  to  In- the  mother  of  Ciixl,  Ocoroiro;,  he 
>''<ie  who  Jwiien  this  is  HUpjxised,  foi-sooth,  to  W  iu  ycift  'ni^V 
^^  *Vf.  Antifebnniai'  viniliomtn*.     Pt.  \,  \>.  CM.  ~ 
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The  people  of  Constiintiiiopie  now  began,  says  St.  Cyril,  i 
look  for  aid  otitsiile  their  province.  St.  Cyril  felt  that  a  "  di 
penHation  was  entrusted  to  him,"  and  tliat  he  shouM  have  1 
answer  on  the  day  of  jmlgment  for  silence  in  this  matter,  t 
does  not,  however,  feel  that  he  can  confidently  withtli-aw  hit 
self  from  communion  with  Nestc)riiis  liefore  commuuicatii 
these  things  to  his  Holiness. 

Dei|^,  therefore,  to  decide  what  soema  right  (riiruwiii  rb  Joigur).  wliotfa 
we  ouglit  to  commiiiiicate  at  all  with  him,  or  to  tell  him  plainly  that  1 
one  comiDimiuateE  with  a  person  who  holds  and  tetichea  what  he  dot 
Farther,  the  pm^se  of  jom'  HolLnesH  ou^ht  to  be  made  known  by  let) 
to  tlie  most  religious  and  Ood-loving  Bishopa  of  Macedutud,  ami  to  all  I 
BUkopi  of  the  Eail,  for  we  aholl  tlien  give  tliem.  accordiug  to  thi 
desire,  the  opportunity  of  standing  together  in  imity  of  aoul  and  mind,  ol 
Iciul  them  to  contend  cameHtly  {inywuriireaO  for  the  orlhoilox  tai 
which  is  being  attacked.  Aa  regards  Nestoriua,  our  faUiers,  who  hav^  m 
that  the  Holy  Virgin  is  the  Mother  of  God,  are  to^'elhei'  with  ub,  who  & 
here  to-day  involved  in  anathema.  For  although  he  did  not  like  to  i 
thiB  with  his  own  lips,  atill,  by  sitting  ajid  listening  to  another,  vi 
DorotheUB,  he  has  helped  him  to  do  it ;  for  immediately  on  coming  from  tj 
throne  he  communicated  him  nt  the  holy  myateries.  He  (St.  Cyr 
httg  therefore  sent  Mh  Holinees  the  materiftU  for  formiiie  a  judgment. 

St.  Celestine  in  a  iieantiful  letter,  in  answer,  expresses  Ik 
joy  in  the  midst  of  sadness,  at  Cyril's  purity  of  faiUi.  B 
eiidoraes  his  teaching,  and  embmcea  hini  in  the  Loi-d,  as  preser 
in  his  lettei-8.  Still  we  are  of  one  inind  concerning  Chiist  ou 
Lord  !  He  compaies  Cyril  to  a  gixnl  shepherd,  and  Nostorii; 
not  even  to  a  hiieling,  but  t«  a  wolf,  who  is  destroying  hiKow 
sheep.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Whose  own  "  generation  "  i 
queMioned,  shows  us  that  we  should  toil  for  one  sheep  ;  hoi 
much  more  for  one  shepherd  '     We  ought,  therefoi'e — 

To  shut  hiir)  out  fr.Jm  the  slieep,  unleas  Uiere  is  bopu  of  hiB 
Tliia  we  earnestly  ileaire.  Bnt  if  he  peraistB,  an  open  aent'ence  mast 
piLased  on  him.  For  a  wound,  when  it  affects  tlie  whole  body,  must  be 
once  cat  away.  For  what  does  he  with  those  who  ore  of  on«  mil 
amongst  lliemaelves^he  who  considers  that  he  alone  knows  what  is  bei 
and  dissents  from  our  faith  ?  Let  then  all  those,  wliom  he  has  reuovi 
remain  in  communion  (with  the  Church)  and  give  him  to  underaUutd  th 
he  cannot  be  in  communion  with  us,  ifhe  persists  in  Ibin  path  of  pervarsi 
in  oppoailion  to  the  Apostolic  tenching.  Whcm/orr  luaitming  (he  aiithori 
of  OUT  See,  and  acting  in  our  4[ea<j,  and  plact,  with  delegated  antltori 
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■  ■  Miriiiiit  dlriet  sevortly,  vii.,  tlmt  unleaa  williin  len  days  niter  this 
niiii'ifiitlait  nf  onr«,  he  anntliematizes,  iu  written  coufesHion,  his  evil 
iijiJiiag,  unii  protnjses  (or  ibe  future  to  uonfesB  the  faitb  concerning  the 
<]ii-.h  ot  Christ  our  God,  which  both  the  Church  o{  Home  and  that  of  your 
Holinns,  and  the  whole  ChrUitan  religion  preaches,  forthwitli  your 
UijlinfM  «ill  provide  for  that  Chiirch.     And  let  him  know  that  he  is  to  be 

•Ji>V«iluJr  rcnioved  Iroju  our  body We  have  written  the  same 

k'oiir  brolhtra  nniHellow  biflhops  Jolin,  Hufus,  Juvenal,  ruid  Flavian. 
'tifnrl)>-  iniT  judgment  concerning  him,  yea  eaUwr,  the  jiiilgineni  nf 
<'liriMl  intr  Lord,  mny  he  manifeHt. 

It  would   Ij*;  impossible  to  eudoi-SB  with  grtuiU-T  i:'uip]iasis 

'be  claim  involved  iu  the  papal  aupremacy,  aa  mideraUxxl  ttt 

llli.^  hour,  than   is  doutt  by  these  two  lettei-H.     "  CoiiHriii  thy 

nitb-eri "  was   tlie   Diviue  injunction   to  the   Priiicn  of  the 

;  "  1  have   prayed  foi-  thite,  tliat  thy  faith  fail  not ; 

thy    turn,  conJimi   thy   bi-ethi-en."     Celestino   Wds 

exemplifying    this     law    of     the    Church's    life     Ur. 

'■Hiiigi-i-  {>arodiea  the   Chui-chH  application  of  their  text  hi 

'■'    HQcceaHor  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  calls  it  "  far  fi-otii  beinj^  a 

of    iufailibility    for  every  sinfjle  dictum   on   an 

B  of  wwltwrniticial  doctrines."     No  theologian  evor  laid 

such  a  thildish  application,  nor  did  tht-  Church  e\'er  call 

[  Dr.    I)iillinffi'r   to  believe   it.      He  insinuateH   tlie   same 

lity,  when  he  says  "  tlie  exhortation  that  Peter  .thouUl 

■Mvn  his  brethrtMi  by  no  means  involves  a  piumise  that 

jrool'l  really  do  so  in  every  itimjle  instance."*    But  om-  Lonl 

a  the  aecui*ity  arising  from  His  own  prayer ;   and  that 

rity   nccl    not   be   and   never  was  stretched   to  include 

f  single  instance." 

Ptt  will  be  admitted,  however,  that  ijl  the  subject  matter  of 

auf'n  lottc'T.  tlie  very  foiuidations  of  our  holy  Faith  were 

ned.    And  Celestine  did  but  odd  one  moiY-  to  the  numlier 

intly  Popes  who  hail  already  been  conspicuous  for  the 

ithcy  rendere<l  to  the  rest  of  the  orthodox  Bishops  in 

r  defence   of  the  great   mystery   of  our    Paith — ft;/,,   St. 

pymiiH  to  one  Bishop  of  Alexandria  picvious  to  the  Arian 

gli! — St  JnliuH  to  another,  the  great  Confessor  Bishop  of 

nilria,  in  the  midst  of  that  straggle — St.  Dninasus  to  the 

iOiwps  in   gi-noml    in    the   struggle    with    the    .Mucedoiiiau 
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heresy — an'l  now  St.  Celestine  to  St  Cyril.  And  in  eacli  cast 
the  support  waa  reiidei-ed  by  the  See  of  St  Peter  less  in  the 
way  of  argument  than  by  a  simple  faithfulness  to  the  tradi^ 
tion  of  the  Chtii-ch,  more,  that  m,  in  a  Divine  than  a  human 
way,  more  by  atithoiity  than  skilful  dialectic.  Dr.  DijUinger, 
in  his  time  of  rebellion  againut  the  Holy  See,  not  unfrequently 
expitiBseil  Ilia  contempt  for  thow  who  did  not  use  the  weapoi^ 
of  argument  in  the  aaiiit?  way  that  he  thought  he  could  use  ii 
himself.  He  did.  in  fact,  publicly  dub  with  the  name  of 
"  uuscientiKc"  all  who  ilisagieed  with  hirafielf,"  and  he  offered 
to  enter  uixtu  a  great  public  argument  with  hist  Archbishop  ajui 
the  Holy  Sen  in  liis  long  letter  in  reply  to  a  call 
8ubmiaaion.f  But  thi-  Church  lives  on  authority,  not  i 
argument,  even  as  our  Loi-d  "spake  aw  one  lia\'iug  authority,' 
and  not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  all  their  subtla 
dialectic.  Dr.  DUllinger  is  anxious,  in  his  "  Declaration  "  recently 
published  in  English,  ki  give  the  palm  of  theological! 
acijuirement  to  the  East  which  gave  birth  to  ArianistUt 
Apollinarianism  and  Nestorianism.  He  will,  however,  hai-dly 
luido  the  brillituit  work  wliieh  he  wag  enabled  to  do,  whil^ 
championing  the  Catholic  Faith.  In  his  "Declarations,  &c* 
he  speaks  of  the  East  "as  having  gi-a<lually  overcome  all  falM 
doctrines!"  But  he  given  no  new  facts,  whereas  the  oppo^b 
picture,  di-awn  by  himself  in  the  zenitii  of  his  powere,  briBtl«< 
with  facts.  It  is  curious  how  AngUc^n  writei-s  seem  to  exalt  ii 
th(-<  gnituitouH  a-ssumptions  and  bitter  lucubrations  of  thi 
Professor's  old  age,  to  the  neglect  of  the  splendid  litertu^ 
productions  of  his  younger  days.  And  of  all  clianicteristia 
of  his  later  writings  the  most  painful  is  the  continua 
i:xaltation  of  intellect  to  the  dispai-agement  of  simple  faith,  i 
few  pages  further  on  he  quotes  St  Agatho's  interpretation  a 
the  text  from  St.  Luke,  whicli  we  have  just  alluded  to.  an< 
speaks  of  the  Saint  as  "coupling  with  it  the  confession  that  a 
that  time  theological  ignoi-ance  prevailed  at  Rome."^  Wh 
St.  Agatho  really  saitt  was,  that  he  sent  to  the  Sixth  Connci 
Legates  who  were  not  versed  in  subtle  interpretations  of  t 
Scriptures,  such  as  had  so  frequently  leil  the  East  astray,  nc( 
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[liiKtHoiiH  in  E^lotjueiice,  but  tlu-y  liail  soiiiethiug 
iz.,  a.  full  knowlt'fige  of  the  "tradition  of  tlic  Apostolic 
osit  liA»  t"w;niiiaititaine<l  bymyprtcIecesHOi-s,  the  Apostolic 
itiffw."  This  van  ri-al  history :  and  this  they  poHsesseil.  Neato- 
rios  criiiceil  the  same  contempt  f*ii'  the  Holy  See,  when  con- 
<]ciiiD<^I  by  it,  that  Dr.  DoUinger  ilid,  and  spoke  Hlightingly  of 
Sl  Ctlestine.  Every  one  ajti'eed  that  hu  was  a  niaii  of  piety; 
rfent  he  n#ver  jmnului  his  leaming.  Xeatorins  called  him 
tof>  Minple  to  fathom  the  force  of  the  doctrines."  But  a« 
Posey  well  ivmarka,*  "It  did  not  occur  to  Nestorius  that 
Dtvinu  tnitli  is  seen  by  simple  piety,  uot  by  proud  intellect." 
Tli«  lettem  of  Celestine  are  not  devoid  of  fti;gunientativo  power 
at  times;  tJicy  are,  however,  more  the  letters  of  a  man  of 
eluirnctei'  in  hi^h  authority  than  of  the  dialectician  or 
orator.  He  wntes  as  one  steeped  in  the  writings  of 
ih«tit,  Evangclistfl,  and  Apostlt's,  This  pailiculat-  letter  to 
Cyril  played  a  most  inipoi'tant  part  in  the  history  of 
doctnne:  for  it  was  referred  to  as  authoritative  by 
Council  itaelf. 
The  two  lettein  together,   St.  Cyril's  and   St,   Celestine's, 

the  following  important  pointjt. 
It  WHS  ail  ■'  ancient  custom,"  according  to  St.  Cyril,  for  such 
impoitaitt  iuatt4>i-H  rui  the  'leposition  of  a  heretical  Ai-chbiahop 
vt  CtHislAntinople,  to  be  referred  to  Rome,  St,  Cyril  says  that 
hr  writf,H  to  Rome  "as  a  matter  of  necessity."  He  does  not 
•-1*11  M-pRiat*-  Nestorius  from  C'Onim union  with  his  own 
I'ittri*rrhnte,  until  he  h»n  written  to  Rome. 

He  asks  St,  Celestine  to  prescribe  what  he  judges  best  in 
tit-  nmtUT :  to  pvv  the  /oriwil  ili-fifiori  ou  this  impoi-tant 
owe,  ainl  to  notify  his  decimoii  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  East, 
'rtdon  Bright  merely  eallK  this  writing  in  "very  defei-eiitial 
■  ni»a  "•  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Would  it  not  sui-prise  some 
1  litH  AnjjIicMi  i\*iierB  to  know  hmu  deferential  the  teniis  of 
^[  Cyril's  letter  were  >  He  uses  a  word  which  occurs  again 
'  I'i  again  in  tlie  acts  of  tlie  ComicilH  iu  reference  to  the 
■  Ixtion  of  the  Pope  to  the  condemnation  of  Nentorius,  asking 
i»  TvMtTui  Tu  Stuiotiv — wonls  which  are  a  wirt  of  refrain  for  a 
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year  tu  eonif.     Tiiey  fonii  tlic  ke^-nute  to  the   prucceiHjigN 
Ephesus.     BoHsiiet  remarks  iijxm  this  expi-essioii,  that — 

It  signiQes.  in  Greek,  to  ileokre  juridically ;  tifot  is  ft  rule,  a  senleii 
tuid  TvrSrjai  ri  Jaiiwy  Is  to  deoliire  one's  Opinion  jiidicially.  Tbe  Popenli 
could  do  it.  Neitlier  Cj'ril,  nor  any  other  f  atiwch,  bfwi  tkti  power 
depose  Nestorius,  who  wm  not  their  subject :  the  Pope  alone  did  it.  i 
no  one  was  found  to  exclaim  against  it,  because  hia  authoritv  ext«[ii 
over  all. 

Next,    St.    Celeetine    adopts    thi-oughout    hia    letter 
Nestorius,  sent  with  the  above  letter  to  Cyril,  the  name  toi 
o£  authority  na  lie  iiaes  in  wi-ititig  to  Cyril.      He  writos  wi( 
affectionate  auxiety  for  Neetorius,  but  i\'ith  the  authority 
office.    He  has  no  doubt  about  his  preixigative  of  iu fallibility 
such  a  inatttir,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  expresH  hiw  couvictii 

Dean  Chm-ch,  in  defending  "  his  position  and  that  of  othei 
who  appeal  to  the  Eaily  Chni-ch,  says  that  he  fimls  only 
mitigated  measui'e  of  authoritj'  "in  the  e»rly  and  nndivide* 
Church,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  known  as  Infallibility. 
And  this  he  calls  "a  certain  fact,"  including  in  the  earlj'  ai 
undivided  Church  the  time  of  the  great  CoiiiicilB.      Dt 
Church's    "  certain    fact,"    however,   dissolves    into    a    pi 
assumption,  in  view  of  the  history  of  this  thiitl  Council.     It 
coufi-onted  with  '  certjiin  facts,"  involving  the  eonsciouaneas 
Infallibility  on  the  pait  of  Popes,  and  the  recognition  of  it 
the  part  of  orthodox  Patriarclis.  long  before  the  Council 
Ephesus:  but  its  recognition  is  so  maiked  in  the  hiatory 
this  Council,  that  the  entii-e  ground  on  which  Dean  Church  ai 
bis  friends,  who  I'emained  in  the  Establishment,  professed 
stand,  proves  to  be  the  vericut  (luieksand. 

St.  Celestine,  on  being  appealed  to  by  St.  Cyril  to  tonm 
the  decision  as  to  Kestoriiis'  excommunication  and  dcpoHitJi 
at  once  assumes  bis  infallibity  in  such  a  giuve  matter.  Thi 
Vatican  decree  does  not  go  beyond  his  words,  when  he  saj'S 
his  own  sentence  on  Nestorius,  that  it  is  not  so  much  his,  h 
rather  it  is  "  the  Divine  judgment  of  Christ  our  Lonl : "  and 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  he  says,  "  ami  let  youi'  Holini 
know  this  sentence  is  passed  by  us,  yea.  rather  by  Christ  (ot 
Go<l."     Just  as  afterwanls  tlie  SjTiod  writing  to  the  Olei^' 
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'  '••iifttuitinople.  calls  tin*  vxccutf'tl  sentence,  V>eing  thatof  Pnpii 
uhl  Council  together.  "  the  just  wuitenpe  of  the  Holy  Church 
iiiii  their  divinely  inspired  juilginent." 

Aifl  ngain,  Celestine  is  here  pronouncing  judgment  as  to 
what  is  preached  hy  the  "whole  Christian  religion,"  and 
'IvctdfH  to  cut  off  Nestorius  fi-om  the  common  unity. 

Xow.  how  is  thin  nll-iuipoi'tant  letter  dealt  with  hy 
AnglicAii  writera  ? 

Di',  Woi-dsworth  spenlcH  of  it  a«  heing  nimply  a  stateuRiit 
of  ■■  iJk'  ortlioilos  doctjiiie  of  tlie  western  fathem "  upon  th« 
controversy  ^  Celeatinc,  however,  ntates  that  he  is  giving  the 
■lt«trint-  of  tiw  Church  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  and  "  tlie 
whole  Cliriatian  religion,"  or,  as  he  expi-essea  it  in  his  letter  to 
NeMlotiiiH  (j^ing  over  the  same  gnjund),  "the  universal 
Church."  Canon  Brightf  describes  it  thu.s  (the  italics  arc 
oont):— 

^^    Celoatinti  Kave  Cyril  u  coiiiiiiituiion  nt  atriiigeni  character  (Nfnnsi  iv.. 

HMlT).  Hd  was  "to  join  ibe  nutborily  of  the  Roman  See  lo  hit  iiuin."  uid 
"0  lh«  p»rt  of  Celfetiiie,  im  lorll  a*  for  himid/,  to  wiini  N'eatoriua  that 
'mI*M  ■  writlnn  rrlmcUUcu  woreeiecuied  wiltiiu  leu  dtt.VH,  i^\mii  awiiraoce 
:  }iia  Kcepluifie  ot  tlie  hith  m  tii  "Christ  oof  God,"  whkli  whs  lielit  b,v 
■  '.'■  Cliinvha«of  llomr  and  Alexandria,  be  would  be  i-scluded  from  the 
muuiuiiii-ii  of  Ihotr  Ckurehft,  mii)  provisioa  would  be  made  by  them  fur 
tbo  Chun'h  of  Conit«ntiuaple,   (>.,  by  tlie  appoliitiiient  ol  an  orthixlox 

l.»hr'i.. 

Xow,  St  C^^-k-stine  ilows  nut  use  tlie  words  ■"join  tlie 
ftathi>rity  of  the  Roman  See  to  Aw  own,"  which  Canon  Bright 
pw)i  M  n  ipiotation.  Th<'n>  is  nothing  in  tht;  Latin  or  Greek 
ondiug  to  'his  own:"  wortis  which  would  suggcHt  sfime- 
e  than  thv  papal  decision  an  the  source  of  authority.* 
r  does  Celestine  hid  St.  Cyril  wani  Nontorius  "  on  the 
>>K!Nt i lie  att  well  as  for  himself."  He  simply  constitutes 
I  his  "  plenipoteiitiarj-,"  as  Dr.  Diillinger  iiccurately 
cil  it.§  Neither,  again,  does  Olestine  Hpciak  of  the 
I  held  by  the  Charchen  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  aimply, 
B  mMh  that  it  is  that  of  the  entire  Christinii   world  or 
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i-c-li{fioii.  And  furthpr,  which  is  of  nmcli  greater  itnportanet 
he  tells  Xestorius  iu  the  »aiiie  batch  of  letters  which  Cyi 
was  to  read  and  forward,  that  he  will  exclude  him  not  fro 
the  eoiniuuiiiou  of  "  thoae  Churches  "  only,  but  fi-om  the  coi 
munion  also  of  the  entiiti  Cliristian  Church.  This  latter  poio 
is  of  supreme  iiiipoi-tauce,  and  we  do  not  underatand  how 
Blight  could  omit  it.  In  this  very  letter  Celestine  speaks  a 
Xestorius  Ijeing  sepai-ated  fram  "our  boily,"  by  which  frc 
the  contextual  use  of  "  our,"  he  could  not  uiean  simply  1 
own,  nor  only  his  own  and  Cyril's,  but  the  whole  body  of  t 
Church.  Anyhow,  in  his  letter  to  XestoriuB,  which  St,  Cyr 
was  to  ivail  and  forward,  and  which  covers  the  smue  groui 
the  Pope  saya  expressly  that  by  this  sentence,  nuloss  1 
retracts,  he  is  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  "the  whol 
Catholic  Church  (ab  univei-salia  te  Ecclesiie  Catholicae  com 
munione  dejectum)."  Tliis  is  sm-ely  a  vital  point,  and  it  i 
sorry  histoiy  to  tell  the  i-eader  that  Celestine  bwle  Cyril  \ 
Xestorius  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  fi-om  the  communion  of  "thoi 
Cliui-ches,"  viz.;  Rome  and  Alexandria,  when,  as  a  matter  ( 
fact,  he  was  telling  him  that  he  was  cut  off  fi-om  the  com 
mimion  of  the-  whole  Catholic  Church.  Tliey  are  wonla,  to 
which  i-ecur.  For  in  writing  to  the  clergy  and  people  i 
Constantinople,  the  Pope  repeats  the  sentence  in  full,  whid 
Cyril  is  to  pass  on  Xestorius.  And  while  he  speaks  ag^o  c 
the  faiths  held  not  only  by  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Alni 
andria,  but  by  "the  whole  Cathohc  Chm-ch,"  he  says  tha 
Xestorius  is  to  he  "  excommunicated  fi-om  the  entire  Catholifl 
Chureh."  The  same  occurs  once  more  in  tlie  Pope's  letter  ( 
John  of  Antioch.  Tlie  Poi>e  theiv  again  speaks  ns  clotlid 
with  infallible  anthority,  calUng  his  sentence  "  the  s 
lia.s.sed  by  Christ  our  God,"  and  it  cuts  Xestorius  off  from  " 
roll  of  Bishops  "  (Episcoponmi  ccetu). 

St.  C-elestine,  tlien  comes  Ijefoiv  us  at  the  Caonctl  I 
Ejiliesus  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  a  ciisia  of  her  li 
wheu  the  reality  of  our  Loiil's  redemptiou  was  at  stake.  I 
tliis  was  the  real  point  at  issue,  as  he  himself  and  St.  Cyi 
<]i«tinetly  stated.  He  is  the  "confii-mer"  of  the  brethren, 
feetis,  or  govern.'*,  the  .sheep  of  Christ,  supplying  thein  wil 
thi- TuTTOi.  ov  authoritative  Juclieial  senteiwe,  the  fonn  wha 
WHu    to  ^)\crn    theiv   nctiim.      He   reBunies   iu   himself 
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mcBtoUc  govpi-uiiieiit  of  the  Oirixtiuii  Oitii'cli  lui'l  ust's 
ibtnarch  oF  Alcxmnina,  occupant  of  tlu- stjcoiiii  "  thif>no"  in 
KriBtetidoin.  to  ox»?cuti'  his  seiitencf.  It  wns  not  tlien  St. 
■to  who  (to  iitM!  Mr.  Ooiv's  expretwion).  inaugumted  "a  school 
■  thonght"  in  acconlancv  with  "  nimicm  Roman"  teaching 
ID  tile  subject  of  juriwHction,  an<l  who,  aoconiing  Ui  Dr. 
littkilah'.  revolution izfii  the  Cliui-ch't*  teacliing;  Celustine 
IftUl^ht  the  same  half  a  ci'ntury  Iiefore.  There  Ih  one  expres- 
tfon  occuriing  ngain  ami  again  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
E^heHns,  which  gives  what  miglit  lie  L'Allerl  the  Christian  name 
fff  thf  Bisliop  of  Ronif.  He  Ih  the  Ai-chhishop  of  "  the  Apostolic 
Jet,  or  Thi'one."  It  is  cuinous  to  notice  how  Anglican  writei-s 
hjht  vity  of  thin  title.  Now  Rome  in,  it  ih  true,  iiccording  to 
Be  Acts,  thi-  AiKwtolie  't'liiiMie  of  gi-eater,  oi'  old,  Home  :  but  it 
ft  Ab»,  what  no  other  in,  Himply  "  the  Aptwrtolic  See."  It  is 
ktitik' HCConleil  to  her  hy  Enipemra,  EiiilireNwa,  Patriai-chs, 
niliviiluAl  BiwhopH,  ami  the  entii-e  Synod.  Dr.  Littledale, 
ning  the  fiiix'i-  of  the  expretwion  pleaded  in  IiIh  "  Petrine 
C9uiiiH,"  that  thei-e  is  no  delinite  article  in  the  Latin.  But  let 
Hi3'  one  tranwlate  the  vanoiiM  passages,  oepecially  in  St. 
kngUHtine,  and  in  the  Act«  of  the  Counciltt.  with  the  indefinite 
■rticle,  "  nil  AjHWtoIic  See,"  ami  Kee  what  pei-fect  nonsense 
MMlltK.  Besides,  in  numerous  instances,  we  have  t)ie  Greek 
nidi  does  give  the  'letinite  aHicle,  We  are  a  little  ashamed 
if  llftving  to  noticv^  so  absm-d  an  objection  :  but  it  is  necessary 
to  inchnK*  Dr.  Littledale  aiuougst  Anglican  writein.  fi-oin  the 
bt  tliat  his  writingH  have  ha<l  an  enoi-mons  intlueuce  on  the 
BlUte)i  of  England.  The  See  of  Rome,  then,  was,  in  431. 
ithe  ApoHtolic  See:"  hei-s  wan  "  the  "  Apostolic  thi-one  :  not, 
fadewl  to  tin-  i-xclusion  uf  uthei-s,  Init  in  a  super-eminent  s^^'nse. 
RBring  tile  Cxiuncil  of  Epheatm.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  other 
pW  lit  called  A[)Ostolieal  at  all.  nnless  we  except  a  doubtful 
■aaHagi-  in  the  sp'-i'ch  of  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  aproixts  of  the 
Ldoa  of  John  of  Antimdi :  in  which  he  calls  his  See  the 
BKBitolic  throne  of  JeruHalem,  hut  not  simply  "  the  Apoetulic 
■Mt,"  It  will  lie  as  well,  thi-refoii-,  to  prefuci-  our  aci^unt  of 
K»  utool  pnioeeilingH  of  the  Coiineil  with  a  succinct  explana- 
Bon  of  tJif  ('atliulic  teaching,  as  to  the  sensor  in  which  lUntw 
■I*  (A«  AlHJwtolic  S<*e  "  in  coDti'mliHtinctioii  to  the  other  Si-enof 
^■luttiiuloiiL     For  by  this  means  we  HhaU  W  a\Ae  l^i  'm^c  Vei'w 
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tilt  aotioii  of  tlif  CIiuitIi  at  Eplit;KU8  hctivti  out  tlit;  tcavliiiig 
Rouie  to-day  on  thia  point 

The   natuial   inferi^nce   fi-oui    tlif    use  of  the  term   '"  th 
ApuHtolic  .Sec  "  as  applietl  to  Rome  in  the  early  couiiciIh  is  tha 
the  Apoatolicity  of  the  Chinch  in  the  iiiattei'  of  g<jVL'niim 
waa  veatt-i]  in  the  See  of  Rome,  iiii'l  flowed   forth  fixiiu  thu 
to  the  rest  of  the  Sees  of  Chi'isteniiuiii.     This  is  the  expliiiiatioi 
which  St.  Leo  ^vea  in  his  Sennou  on  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul' 
(lay.       Canon  Bright  a«lmita  that  "'  on  the   whole,  wliat    Rom 
said  in  431,  amounts  to  this  :  All  Bishopw  succeed  the  Apontlei 
hut  Celestine  as  lieir  of  Jiim,  wlio  was  the  foi-eniost  Ajioslle,  hi 
a  rij^lit  to  be  foreuiost  among  Bishops."*      Theiniestion   is. 
cuui'se,  what  constitutes  the  "  foivmost  phice,"  ami  hy  what  si 
of  "  right  "  does  Rome  hold  it !     What  did  the  Chiu-ch  at  thai 
date  mean  by  so  persistently  attributing  to   Etouie  the  titl 
"Apostolic?"     Canon  Bright  says  that  in  431,  "  Rome  did  no 
say,  as  she  now  practically  says,  'The  Apostolic  authority 
concentrateil  in  St.  Peter's  sueceasor.' "     We  are  not  quite  au 
what  Dr.  Bright  means  by  "  concentrated."      But  what  is  tl 
explanation  given  by  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Eplieam 
It  is  as  follows. 

Celestine  regarded  himself  and  wa«  considered  by  otlien 
as  occu[M,nt  of  "  the  A]xwtolic  See."  As  audi,  he  cousidere 
himself  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  clothed  with  AjKHtolic  authority 
which  he  exereised,  foi'  instance,  in  tlie  act  of  deposing  i 
fiaateru  Biahop,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  Imperil 
City.  No  one  in  pieaence  of  the  Acts  of  tliia  Conncii  will  (leu 
that  much — viz.  that  lie  spoke  of  the  authority  of  liis  See  i 
Apostolic,  ami  that  Bishops  (even  Capi-eolna,  of  CartliH^vrj 
apeak  of  it  as  such,  and  that  C'elestiiie  regarded  his  seuteiu 
as  the  judgment  of  Goil. 

But  he  reganla  all  the  Bishops  as  also  true  auccessoiit  ( 
the  Apastlea :  J  he  i-ejoicea  in  their  gathering ;  he  sees  in  the! 
aaseinbly  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  pi-esence  of  the  Hoi 
Spirit,  who  ia  given  to  them  all  in  connnon.  He  does  nc 
indeed  say  that  all  are  tqitiiUy  pailakei-K  of  the  Holj"  Spiii 
fix>ui  an  official  point  of  view  ;   that  they  all  equoUy  inb«i 

•  Cliiiroh  Hintory,  p.  33(i.  nnta  d. 
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the  duties  anil  giuces  of  the  Apostolate.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his 
♦*ndeavoui's  to  find  contradictions  between  Popes  on  inattei>> 
of  faith,  says  that  Celestine,  according  to  the  "  Roman  "  theory, 
must  have  been  infalHble  when  he  said  to  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (the  italics  are  his  own)  that — 

The  charge  of  teaching  has  descended  [from  the  Apostles]  equally 
upon  all  Bishops.  We  are  all  engaged  in  it  by  an  hereditary  right ;  all  wo 
who  have  come  in  their  stead,  preach  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  all 
countries  in  the  world,  according  to  what  was  said  to  them,  "  go  ye  and 
teach  all  nations.'*  You  are  to  obser\'e,  my  brethren,  that  the  order 
iiuandatum)  we  liave  received  is  a  general  order  or  command,  and  that  he 
intended  that  we  should  all  execute  it,  when  he  charged  them  with  it,  as  a 
duty  devolving  equally  upon  all.  We  ought  all  to  enter  mto  the  labours 
of  tluMW!  ivham  we  have  all  succeeded  in  dignity."'' 

Not  the  Pope  alone  (in  Dr.  Pusey  s  connnent  on  this  his 
tmnslatioti)  but  acconlinj^  to  Pope  Celestine,  the  "  assendJy 
of  priests  is  the  visible  display  of  tlie  pi-esence  of  the  Holy 
(JhoKt." 

Dr.  Pusey  here  gives  a  turn  to  Celestine  s  words,  whicli 
neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  expresses  Celestine  does  not  say 
that  the  assembly  of  priests  is  "  the  visible  display,"  but 
merely  that  it  "  manifests  (e/ut^awfei  testjitur)  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  is  true,  on  what  Dr.  Pusey  calls  the 
Ultramontane  theory.  Neitlier  does  St.  Celestine  use  tlie  woitI 
**  e<jually  "  at  all ;  he  says  "  in  common,"  and  a  gift  received  in 
c«>nnnon  may  be  received  in  divei-sity  of  share.  St.  Leo 
expressly  anticipates  Dr.  Pusey  s  misintei'pretjition  of  Celestine's 
wonls,  and  gives  the  answer  to  his  objection  : — 

Qnibus  cum  dignitas  sit  comnmnis,  non  est  tameii  ordo  generalis  ; 
quoniam  et  inter  beatissimos  apostolos  in  sunilitudine  honoris  fuit  qua'dani 
diAcretio  potestatis ;  et  cum  onmiuni  par  esset  electio  (exactly  St.  Olestine's 
teaching)  uni  tainen  datum  est,  ut  ceteris  superemhieret.  I 

As  for  its  not  being  "  tlie  Popt*  alont*,"  as  Dr.  Pusey  puts  it, 
no  one  ever  supposed  that  tht»  Pope  enjoys  a  monoiH)ly  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purpos(»  of  t(»aching  or  goveniing. 
Til**  same  i-emark  applies  to  what  Crtnon  Bright  wiys — 

It  18  certain  that  Celestine  knew  nothing  of  the  th«*ory  wliich  in  now 
fmlled  "  Ultramontane."  He  recojnii^cd  Apostolic  authority  in  n\\  biHliopa 
alike^ ^      

•  Eirenicon  p.  ."K)?. 
f  8,  Leon'iB  Ep.  Ed.  Ballerin'i,  co\  ^^\. 
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It  is  curious  that  in  the  text,*  to  which  this  is  a  i 
Canon  Biij^ht,  in  giving  the  applaiiseiii  of  tlie  Bishops  at  th« 
Council,  omitft  precisely  the  excliiniation,  whicli  suggests  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Pope's  pasition.  Tlie  Bishops  calleiJ  Celestim 
"  the  guanliaii  of  the  faith."  Canon  Brigljt  oiuits  that.  If  hy 
the  word  "  alike,"  in  the  above  note,  he  means  "  equally,"  then 
he  is  contrarlicted  by  the  whole  of  Celestine's  comlnct  at  th< 
C-ouucil,  and  by  the  end  of  this  very  letter,  as  iiitei-pi-eted  by 
Bosauet,  who  gives  what  must  be  admitted  to  W  the  inter- 
pretation that  at  any  rate  lies  on  the  surface.  If  Dr.  Blight 
iloes  not  mean  "  equally."  viz.,  that  all  Bishops  enjoyed^ 
according  to  Celestine,  equal  Apostolic  authority,  but  uses  I 
word  "alike"  simply  as  reHunilant.  he  misinterpivts  tb 
teaching  to  which  he  alludes.  No  Catholic  theologian  denie 
that  the  Bitihopa  "  all  '"  enjoy  Apostolic  authoi 
Hettingei'  expresses  it.f  "  All  receive  the  same  authority,  but 
not  all  in  the  8«wie  degree  or  to  the  tame  eirtevl."  And,  a 
same  writer  observes  elsewhere,  this  does  not  the  less  mat 
the  Bishops  true  Bishops  and  time  successoi-s  U.t  the  A]K)stlei 
For  it  will  be  admitted  that  Timothy  and  Titus  verc  tni 
Bishops,  and  yet  they  wei-e  under  Apostolic  authority. 
Apostles  had  jurisdiction  over  the  univei-sal  Chui-ch  :  and  ye 
the  Bishops  appointed  by  them,  nndei'  their  jurisdiction,  wer 
.true  Bishops,  placed  by  tiie  Holy  Ghost  to  mle  tlie  Church  c 
GckI.  The  share  of  the  Episcopate  in  the  Apostolate  of  th 
Chui-ch  is  thus  described  by  Hettinger :- — 

We  know  where  to  find  the  Ciitholit   Epiacopiile,  tlie  Kpis«upftte  of 
true  CUurch  vt  Christ,  by  the  approbntion  its  teochinf; 
Apostolic   See :    for  where   the   meuiberB   are   in   eoiuniiiuic 
bend,  tliere  is  the  unity  ikppointp<l  by  God,  tlie  Cntliolic  Chiii 
The  Primacy  ftnd  the  Episcopacy  iire  both  holdrrs  vf  Ihr  Irufhitig  vffii 
iif  thr  Church,  but  not  tx  aquo,   on  a  par.     The   hend   must   tench 
weniberK  Hjid   oblige  them   to  accept  hin  teaching  ;  but  the  cuiiverse  i 

not  hold.; 

Boasuet,  who  insisted  ationgly  on  the  Apostolic  auUiorii 
(if  all  Bishops,  nevertheless  writes  : — 

^Vherl  Clirist  chose  St.  Peter  to  be  tlie  foundution  of  His  Chuicb,  1 


*  Cliuroh  Hietory.  p.  .ISS. 
+  Cf.  ■■  The  Suprouiacy  of  the  Apoilolic  8w,''  by  Heltiiij^L-r-     V-a^.  lr» 
Edited  by  Archbishop  Porter.  S.J.  (Uurne  ft  Oatca),  p.  15. 
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ntutWA  foe  tiilu  a  sup«rioril.v  in  tlit^  Churrli  aiid  coiiFtrruil  uii  liliii  the 
^■fflsHl  pWnttuHe  of  Hiitlioritv  iind  iuaji^st:i'.  thnt  he  llli^'h1  keep  nil  iKniiid 
HSpther  tn  uiitiy.l 

B  Ami  III'  t*lUt  Uh  tliat  CelcBtiiie  acted  in  tlie  pt'iftuuHioii  that 
Bbe  alonf  coiUii  jmliciftlly  ileal  with  Nestorius.  So  tlmt  Dr. 
^PlBtey  has  DO  gi-ound  for  tmtiHlatitig  CeleBtine's  expivs«ioii  "  in 
nmnuiou "  a»  though  it  weiv  "  wiually;'  ivnd  Caiion  Bright  is 
BUstaktfU  in  supposinij  that  the  tittributioii  of  xjwcial aiitliuiity 
Eki  the  Holy  Kee  annihiiateH  the  Apostolic  uiithurity  of  the  lest 
hf  tile  EjiiscuimU'.  AikI  each  of  these  writers  is  mistaken  in 
■jMiliIMwiiig  that  St.  CeleHtine  held  the  equality  of  all  Bishops  iu 
nheir  ]Mtt«4e»sioit  of  the  Apoetolic  dignity.  They  held  it, 
Kjieciinliug    to    tit.    C'elemtine.    in     coiniuoii,    hut    nut  in    equal 

■  The  i-'Xecution,  Uien.  of  the  Pope's  sentence  was  left  to  Cyril 
KCy'^  "^  oiicc  wi-ote  to  John,  the  Biahop  of  Antioch,  ou  the 
nUtw  of  tilings.  He  entreats  him  to  consider  what  he  will  do, 
mSt,  C^Til  uiunt  ha\e  U-en  well  awai-e  that  he  was  treading  on 
Mclicate  gi-oimd,  for  Nestoriua  had  heen  recomwended  for  the 
^Bm  of  Cuiisttuitinupie  by  the  Patriui-ch  of  Antioch.  And  tiie 
PaTcnt  pTOVed  how  little  John  wa-s  to  be  dejwudeil  upon,     Cyril 

Wc  bIuUI  [oUuw  thv  dedsioDB  giveu  by  Itim  (Cel«Htine),  tearing  to  Iom 

tb<!  ooiuuiimioD  of  Buch ;  (i.e.,  the  whole  Wesl)  who  have  not  bet^n  uid  are 

not  Mtisry   vitii   ub   ou   an,v   othef   itccouiit ;    vonsiduriug,   too.   that    the 

1  JydgHMint  luitl  tumenteut  bi  not  about  uiutterH  of   little   mouieiit,  but   on 

of  llie    *cr>    faith,   luid   of  the   Churches   which   are   eveiywhare 

arbcd.  and  of  tliv  edilientioii  of  lh«  |)W)ple. 

In  other  woi-ds,  it  w 
1  a  mattei'  of  faith. 

Johti  of  Alitiueh  began  well,  and  Wi-ote  to  Nestoriun.  on 

ieiving  th'-  Papal  decision,  urging  him  to  submit,  on  the 

vund  that,  although  the  time  given  by  the  Pope,  viz.,  ten 

Fdkya,  waa  imife<l  short,  still  it  was  u  mutter  in  wliich  obedience 

i  not  be  a  matter  of  days  even,  but  of  a  single  hom';  and 

nt  tbv  ti-nii  "  Mother  of  Cod,"  idtliough  capable  of  abuse,  waa 

which    the   Fathers    had    used,    and    which,    therefon-, 

Blortorins  could    consent    to    uh>;   attaching   to   it   hit*  own 

t  Dot.  dccL  tTler.  (^iall.  ixl. 


■  Cathe<hit  judgment.     It  was 
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(ioubtless  orthodox  nieauiiifj.  'Jlie  letter,  lUthoiigh  iir^ii] 
obfiiipnee,  iliffera  in  its  tone  from  Cyiil's,  ami  jjivt-B  U8  Hh-eiw^ 
a  gliiupst?  of  a  spirit  that .  subsequently  led  Johu  of  Antiodi 
Into  scliisuiatiic  action  at  Ephe^us. 

St.  Cyril  wrote  also  to  Juvenal,  of  Jei-usaleni,  pxltortiiij 
him  to  assist  in  writing  both  to  Nestoriun  ami  to  the  people  i] 
accoivlance  with  tlie  pit'seribcd  decree  (oplcrBem-a  tuttov)  *- 
the  papal  decifiion ;  and  HUgyested  that  pressure  should  1 
brought  to  hear  upon  tlia  Empei-ont, 

Meanwhile  Cyril  had  siinimoned  a  Synod  at  AlexaDdi*! 
and  ill  conjunction  with  the  Bishops,  he  «h-ew  up  twelv 
anatheinatisuis,  which  he  forft'anled  to  NestoriuB  witli  th 
[uipal  sentence. 

Xestorius,  who  had  already  appealed  to  the  Popi?  to  know, 
...K.w  ought  to  be  done  almut  cei-tain  supposed  distminiuatotB 
of  Apollinai-iau  errora,  with  which  he  ceaselessly  chai^-d  Stt 
Cyril,  replied  with  twelve  counter  anatheinatisnis.  full 
erroneous  doctrine.  But  he  had  devised  another  plaji  fo 
staying  the  exi'cutioii  of  the  sentence.  IJke  all  hei-etica,  I 
appealed  to  the  civil  power.  In  this  he  was  pi-ol«lilt 
prompted  and  joined  by  otheifi,  foi'  tliere  wei-e  at  that  tim 
in  Constantinople  some  disaffected  spirits  connecteil  wit 
Antioch.  This  city — that  first  heard  the  uame  of  Christia 
apphed  to  the  followere  of  Jesus  Christ — honoured  by  1 
Church  as  one  of  the  three  Sees  of  Peter— the  thii-d  "  thraiift 
in  Christendom — hatl  long  pioved  a  niUBcry  of  herotici 
teaching  anil  ix'ligious  dissension.  Nestorius  himself  cant 
from  Antioch.  Whilst  there,  he  had  come  across  Theodoiv.  ( 
Mopsuestia,  the  pupil  of  Diodofua,  Bisliop  of-Tarenn,  who  wa 
the  fountaiu,  «o  far  as  we  can  trace  things  upwanis,  of  all  tl 
mischief  which  occa«i(>ned  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  ] 
opjMjsing  ApoUinarianisni,  Diodorus  hail  lost  the  balance  < 
faith,  fuid  tanght  that  the  union  of  Gotlhead  and  MauhiK>d  i 
tlie  Redeemer  was  not  of  substance  with  suliatance, 
of  two  pei-Konalities ;  a  union  of  name,  autliority, 
honoui'.  Theodoiv  imbibed  hits  erroi',  and  so  great 
lasting  was  the  rnafpc  of  Theodoit-'s  uame  tin 
his  memory  had  to  be  condenmeii  in  the  Sixtli  Cound 
.VestoriuH  hail  come  under  Theodore's  influence.  Johti 
Antioch,  in  urging  NeBtorius\oo\«;'5^S\t;\iB.'^l  decision, a 
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k  Hitrotloru's  vritliilmwal  uf  ct- rtaiii  fiToiieoua  expressions,  as 
■n  tiDconragpniriit.  Bfing  Ixjtli  of  Antioch.  they  undei-stootl 
■lit-  value  fif  such  (ui  ap[H-ni.  Btit  tliere  was  another  of 
DhMKlurc'rt  pupils,  tlif  Bisliop  Julian,  a  fellow-COuntrjTiiaiJ  of 
Wratorius,  who  entei'cH  into  thi'  lifita  with  St,  Aiigustine  in 
mvoiir  of  Pi'lagiaiiiHui.nml,  witli  thv  usual  niorlfsty  of  hcit-tic«, 
lEOtnpa]-<'<l  himwlf  to  Davi.l  ami  Augustine  to  GoliatJi.  This 
Pnlian  hiwl  l«-<-n  -Wposwl  hy  the  Holy  See  for  his  Pelagian 
ncaching.  and  piwious  to  the  eniei^nce  of  Nestorianism  hail 
BoutKi  his  way  to  Con.stiuitinoplp  wiUi  some  othein  in  the  hope 
nf  moving  the  Emperor  to  call  a  Council  to  reverse  the  sen- 
Beue<>  of  th<-  Pop*'.  Two  successive  Bisliop»  i>f  Constantinople 
Buul  refusiil  to  present  hini  at  Court.  But  it  seems,  fi-om 
Ipcltwtine's  letter  to  Nestoi-ius,  that  tlie  latter  was  on  too 
Bitfndly  tcrtnn  witli  Julian  to  please  the  Pope,  »n<l  that  hut 
Bar  his  fear  of  Celestine  he  would  have  piesent^ii  Jidian  to  the 
Kinporor.  When  the  See  of  Constantinople  was  vacant.  Celes- 
■ine  hail  Iieen  aiixious  atx>ut  its  fitture  occupant  for  this  very 
nrawjn,  lest  lie  should  l>e  one  that  would  use  his  privilege  of 
nntroductioD  in  favour  of  Biich  eccleaiaatical  "  lepei-s  "  as  JuJiiui, 
■Bnd  lead  him  Inipenal  MajL'sty  to  call  aCuuneil  for  no  adequate 
MeaAon,  an<l  so  simply  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church.  St. 
uugustine  and  the  Afi-ican  Chuivh  had  expivssed  theinselves 
batiHHeil  with  the  ruling  uf  the  Holy  See  in  ivgmil  to 
P^Ugianisin.  Tile  expression  "  i?(m«( /')(t(/o  c«/ :  nnttni  finlUi 
bvt,"  though  not  the  actual  wonls  of  St.  Augustine,  are 
Bfata  exact  ei)uivalent  of  what  he  did  say.  "The  rescripts 
have  oonie."  i.i:,  fniiu  Rome  (which  are  St.  Augustine's 
■ronls)  is  Uu-  same  as  "Rome  has  spoken;"  and  the  "caav  is 
HniiilitKl "  are  his  actual  wonls.  Capi'eolus,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
■rrilTng  in  the  name  uf  the  African  C'hiux:h  to  the  Synoil,  goes 
but  of  his  way  to  press  this  point,  tliat  the  Bisliops  of  Africa 
■uul  nccM^pteil  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  and  tlukt  the  Synod 
■I  KphcMUs  had  uo  right  to  i-e-oijen  matters  ahvady  settled  hy 
null  authority.  He  speaks  of  novel  doctrines  which  "thu 
wttboi'iby  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  Judgment  uf  the  Bislio{» 
E^nieing  t<^-ther  liati  defeateil,"  and  submits  that  to  XxvmA 
Khnni  OH  open  <|ue8tionH  would  l>e  to  discovei'  a  lack  of  faith. 
Bt  \»  ncA  i-Jisy  to  determine  exactly  how  much  Capniihis 
nttended  to  inclnde  in  these  doctrines*  which   hiul  thus  U^vn 
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"cnisheil."  Tin-  expression  "Hnteliae"  sei'iiiK  kj  ixiiut  to 
Nesturiujiimii,  aw  having  been  in  his  jmlgnnjut  practioally 
crushed  by  the  pwpal  wntence  Hud  Uie  agreement  of  ao  many 
BifihupB:  on  the  other  hanil  the  pspitwiion  "iludnin"  M>ein»  ti> 
ua  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  Capix-olus's  woiiht 
alludtHi  U)  the  endeavoui-s  of  Julian  and  other  Pelaj^ans  to 
re-open  theii'  caae  l)efore  a  General  Council.  As  a  luntt^^^r  of 
fact,  the  Synod  of  Ephewus  did  allude  to  their  case,  not  U> 
re-opcu  it,  but  to  aigiiify  in  expi-ess  tenim  their  adhesion 
"eii  Hoc"  to  the  deciaions  of  the  Holy  See.  Julian,  however» 
hoped  much  fi-oni  a  Council,  and  seeinjj  his  opi>iii-tunity  in  tl) 
appointment  of  NeMtoiiuH  to  the  kSee  of  Conxtantinople.  appeai-K 
to  have  drawn  him  into  a  favourable  inclination  towards 
himself,  which  leil  him  to  sound  Celestine  tus  to  what  could  he 
done  in  regaivl  to  such  i»s  Julian.*  Tliere  was,  indetnl,  a 
natural  affinity  lietween  their  heresies.  "Wiiere  Felagii 
ends,  NestoriuB  iK^gius,"  said  St.  Prosper;  and  "Nestorius 
eiTed  concerning  the  hea<l:  Pelagius  concerning  the  body," 
said  a  Council  of  Western  BiBhops.f 

Nestorius  then,  probably  aMsisted  by  Julian,  turned  to  Oje 
Emperor,  and  maile  for  a  General  Council.  St.  Cyi-il  hail  sent 
four  Egj-ptian  Bishops  to  Constiuitinople  to  ileliver  tlie  lettei-a 
of  Celestine  and  lumself  to  Nestoiius  with  all  due  cireumstauctf, 
and  Neatoriua  seems  to  have  been  awaie  of  their  contents. 
But  Ijefore  tliey  could  reach  Constantinople  he  had  represented 
to  the  Emperor  that  the  Church  was  in  a  sttiU'  of  disturliiuice, 
and  needed  the  remedy  of  a  General  Council.  Di'.  LittledaJu 
says  that  "  the  Pupi-  juiuM  in  a  petition  to  tlie  Emperor  to 
convoke  a  General  Council  aa  the  only  means  oF  settling  tho 
diHpute,"J — a  flight  of  abaiu-dity  which  wo  may  leave  to  Ctuioi 
Bright  to  con-ect,  who  says  that  ■'  Celestine  and  Cyril  were 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  Empi-ror  to  convoke 
an  (Ecnmenical  Synod  to  meet  at  Ephesns  on  the  following 
Whitsunday  (June  4th.  431)  at  the  request  of  Nestorius."  Wc 
do  not  know  on  what  authority  Canon  Bright  speaks  of  the 
Pope  and  Kt.  Cyril  as  "  obliged"  to  acquiesce.  The  state  of 
things  in  Constantinople,  owing  to  the  presence  of  Julian  and 

*  Eji.  Celest.  (id  NbkI. 

fCf.   Chr.   Lupus  Append,  to  l^ibolU  on  (be  Can»nH  of  EphMnn, 

;  Pelrine  C\»»w,  p.  9». 
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>r  (li-pownl  Bishops,  may  have  made  CVleMtini-  n-Iut-taTit ; 

th<r  IftU-r  Uj  tin-  Syiiofi  \»  full  of  rejoicing  at  itufTHthfriny, 

KVt-r  that  may  be,  St.  Celeatiiie  gave  his  consent,  aii'i  St. 

I  simitnnni'  uf  the  Council  is  that  it  was  "  convoked  liy  the 

'[jt  of  ChriHtian  Piinci-R  and  the  consent  of  the  AjKistolical 

-a  sumuiarj"  which    we  pi-efer  to   Canon   Bright,*  who 

not     mention    "  the    consent    of    the  Apostolical    See.'f 

N<i*loriuti  appf'ait*  to  have  worker]  his  plan  well.       He  accusefl 

.Si.  t'yiil  uf  Apfillinnrianisin,  and  of   geneiuUy  distnrhing  the 

p^-ao- uf  tin- Climvli.     And  it  Ih  important  to  renieml>er  that 

ii  was  to   setth'  the   question   Wtweon  Cyril  and    Nestoriiis, 

tht^  Einpeiiir,  Theodosiiis  II.,  ftunimoned  the  Metropolitans 

tlie  H^t.  ami  n  certain    numlH-r  of  attendant    Bishops    to 

£ph)9«lia.     It  was  witli   un  iilea  of  settling  inattei-s    k-tween 

Rome     and     Nestorius ;     for  the    Empei-or    had    ii-ceived    no 

intimation  of  the  wentence  passed  hy  Celestine.     The   idea   in 

iniml  of  the  Empen>i-  was  that  Cyril  shonlil  Ih-  on  his  trial 

H  dinlurU'r  of  the  peace,  and  ii  restoivr  of  AiKjllinanaiiisni, 

he  probahly   expi-etcd   Nestorius    to  take  the   pmniiiient 

pOKition.     Heilialikecl  Cyril,  and  spi-cially  resented  his  attempt 

H   secure    the    sympatliy  of    the  two  Queenw  on  the  side  of 

irthiMioxy.      He  was  just  then  gi-owing  jealous  of   Puichena's 

inerMwing  influence,  ami   Cyril  had   written  her   a   long  and 

lificent  letter  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Incantation.      We 

alau.  fi-om  a  h-tt^-r  of  Cyril's  tliat  Nestorius  hoped  to  lie 

ident.      The  Council   was  thus,  as  Dr.   Puaey  has  well 

■k«l  a  "device  of   NV«tortun"J   although    it   hail    U'en 

idefl   hy  the  monks  who  had  been  ill-ti-eateil  by  him,  and 

nigtii  the   Empei-or  in  their  •lespair  to  convoke  a  geneiitl 

kkI.     They  did  not  know  wliat  had  Wen  done  at  Rome. 

Bnt  on    anix-ing  at   Epheaus   some  time  Iwfore  Penti'Cost 

'Brigtil'"  Xotw  on  l)i«  Cannna  of  tlin  firat  fiiiir  (.^oiitieila.  p.  1 10. 
tProfacc  Ut  Note*,  4c.  p.  6. 
r-tPf-  Pnaey'*  acvoant  of  the  Coiini."l,  wi  itt«n  ijuite  »t  the  cdi)  o(  hk*  life, 
t»  a  iWkct,  or  a  RinLintmtiiin  of  his  khi'b  p-efitc«.  lo  mme  work*  of  St, 
Cyril.  j>,  li>  our  mlndii,  iho  best  oHwunt  of  the  I  'ouncil  tluir  a-»  AnKlioan 
)uM  >rtli*D.  Ho  virry  •uceeaafully  clour*  St.  Cyril  fnitii  (lie  ■■ivnionn  on 
hm  «lwrutpr,  which  Dr.  SAlmon  repntU.  Tn  thar.  jHtrtii'ittiir  [niitt,  l>r. 
WwdiiWOTtli  bmI  l>r.  tlriKhtar«hanaunibli!eic«i>tioT»  tutlieuRunl  Atis'ii^Mi 
a[  (Iw  irivwl  uint.  Even  |ir  NVhiiiimi,  in  fii>  Anghmn  ilny»,  faStH  far 
V  UiM*  Oiran  HTilun  in  the  nikltrr.  iHistur.  flkeurhn)  AiiH  llr.  8nlition 
it  MA  lo  titiote  hi*  wtinuit«  of  Cyril,  u  that  of  "OKdiTt»,\" 
timg  Ihr  pirfaTe  ndiHt  he  |ir»flxed  w  t'«Tdln«.\. 
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in  the  hopL,  lioubtlcaK,  of  inriueneiiig  the  inaugiu'atioii  of  th 
Couucil,  Ni^HtuiiuH  wna  nidely  undeceived  by  thtt  atUtud 
which  Meniiion,  the  Bisliop  of  tlie  Diocosc,  assuini'd  at  one 
towaidK  liiinself  ami  his  episcopal  syiiipathisei-s.  The  dour 
of  St.  Mary's  Chiirch  were  closed  against  them.  Th^ 
complained  td  tlie  Enipei-or  tliat  they  could  not  celebi-at 
tile  Litui"gy  of  Pentecost  in  tlie  Churehes  of  EpheaiiB.  Biaho 
after  Bisliop  on  arriving  must  have  strength  en  e<l  Xestoriui 
conviction  that  the  Papal  sentence  was  accepted,  and  tliat  th 
Bishops  had  come,  aa  Count  Candidian,  the  Imperial  0>iumi» 
siouer,  afteiwaixla  TOniplained*  not  so  much  to  investigHt* 
ae  to  execute  a  sentence  already  passed.  Accordingly,  whe 
the  day  came.  Nestorius  absented  himself  from  the  Syno« 
The  day  of  Pentecost  had  come,  and  John,  Patriarch  ^ 
Antioch,  hail  not  anived.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  n 
Bishop  of  Antioch.  At  length  Bishopfl  came  witli  a  messa^ 
fi-oni  him  that  they  were  not  to  wait.  Some  Bisliopa  hai 
aheiwly  fallen  ill.  many  felt  the  fearful  pi-essure  of  the  wa 
of  a«conuno(.lation,  aoid  at  last  some  of  theui  dietl.  As  the 
said  the  Retjuiem  Mass  of  one  Bishop  after  anothei 
siUTivorB  must  have  felt  keenly  the  cruelty  of  the  Patriai'd 
of  Aiitiocbs  procraatinntion.  They  knew  it  to  lie  of  : 
pui-pose.  The  Synod  in  its  report  to  the  Emperor  anstU'e 
him  of  their  conviction  that  John  was  delaying  fi-om 
desire  not  to  be  present  at  Nestorius'  condemnalion. 
allowed  friendship  to  gain  the  day  over  zeal  for  the  truth 
Accoi'dingly,  the  Bishops  began  to  "cry  out"+  against  Cyi 
for  not  beginning:  and  Cyril  yielded  to  their  wisiies.  hintsel 
convinced  that  John,  of  Antiocli,  did  not  wis)]  to  be  preaenl 
On  tlie  Kith  day  after  Pentecost  the  Synod  began  its  si 
Dr.  Salmon's  caustic  remai-ks  on  the  disonlerliness  of  th 
Councils  of  the  Church  cei'taiiily  do  not  apply  to  the  session 
themselvea  He  ignoi-es  the  judicial,  oiilerly,  and  cvbi 
majestic  tone  of  the  Synod  itself,  and  gathein  his  descriptio 
from  circumstances  that  Uwk  place  outside  tlie  walU  o 
the  chui-cli,  and  he  i-elies  for  his  "  history  "  on  the  accounts  Q 
the  acliisnmtics,  and  fui-ther  includes  in  the  "  Councils  of  tli 
Church  "  the  Robber  Council  of  Ephesus  which  auccwded  th 

•  Cf.  icU  Concilittbuli  adv.  Cyrilluni. 
+  Cf .  Ep.  Cyt.  aA  CVer  CooKUiutAD. 
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(Ecumenical  CVjiirifil.*  Nowoiidcr  he  can  speak  mo ^li{rhtill;;]y 
of  CoaiicilK,  wlieii  he  confiiscB  "concilia"  jtml  "coiiciliiibula.' 
luid  pivfci-H  tlif  uccouiitti  of  Iieii-tics  to  tlie  iiarmtivcs  of  iIil- 
Sjnod  it«-lf.  'file  lettt-i-  of  ilie  SjiioJ  to  tlit-  Po]k-  woulil 
have  quite  Hpoilt  liitf  thi-»<i»,  if  lie  liail  taken  that  for  liis 
antliority  iiutti^ad  of  tlie  lettoi*  of  tht-  Nchisiiiatics  to  tile 
EiDpcror.  'Hie  sessions  of  tlie  Council  were,  aa  we  have  s»iil, 
onlcrly,  judicial,  aiid  uiajcntic.  Cyiil  pi-esidcfl  in  tlie  iiaiiie  of 
CeUtttine,  "  ns  pleiiipolf  iitinry  of  the  Pope,"  to  ust-  thf  wonla 
of  Dollingcr-t 

Acconiinp  to  Dr.  Salmon,  "the  tlieory  )iad  not  yet  U'cn 

hi'aiil  of  in  tlie  Eattt.  which  wonlil  asci-ilie  the  headship  of  all 

(^UiioiU  to  thtf  Bishop  of  Rome,  pi'esent  or  aWrrit."^     The 

Bi8ho[m  of  Chalcedon,  who  aaked  for  delay  that  they  niifrht 

iindeniUtnil.  and  tbUH  give  an  intclli^rent  mlheHion  Ui  the  tome 

of  St.  Lfo  thought  otlieiwiw,  for  they  spewk  of  the  Council  of 

LEphiwus   >««    tliat  "of  which  tlie  moHt  bleH8(?d  C^lestine,   tht- 

liilifiit  of  the  A[Mj«tolic  chnir.  and  the  most  blesaed  CjTil  of 

nt  Alexandria,  were  the  govenjore  or  preaidentM,"§  whilst 

icCcKUiril  of  Clialct^tlon.in  itH  definition  of  faith,expn'ssly  Mftv« 

kkt  tb«  Council  of  EpheKUH  was  preinitlfil  over  hy  "  Celestine 

1  CjtU."    And  the  Empti-ors,  in  their  letter  after  the  Oimicil 

duUcnlon,    confirming    the    nentence    tigainst   Eutyches 

ud  th«  monkti  who   s^niipathis«i]    with   him,  Hpeak  of  the 

£p)tMiiie  Syno«l  as  the  ocRanion  "when  the  error  of  NeHtorius 

H  F-xcluded.  under  the  pn-sidency  of  Celejitine,  of  the  city  of 

uti,  and  Cyril,  of  the  city  of  Alexandna."     The  HmpriMs 

'aldicria  uaes  thu  same  expreasiun.     We  havt^,  too,  a  targu 

number  of  letters  from  vaiioua  BishopH  t4)  tlie  Kmpemr  Leo, 

rittvn  nft*tr  the  Council  of    Chaleeilon.  in  reference  ti>   the 

■foablKs  at  Alexandria  under  Bishop  Timothy,  moHt  of  whicJi 

Jlodc  to  the  C^Hincil  of  Ephwus.  and  iittrihuti'  the  pn-sidency 

(/elefltinc   an  well   a»   to   Cyril.      For    inHtancc,    cert^n 

1  6i»hop»  (anil  wo  presume  that  Dr.  Salmon  will  not 

B  their  witntwa  out  of  court,  coinciding  hh  it  dws  with  the 

)  Bishopa  of  Chalc^nlon,  almiLst  all  of  them  EaHtcm)  <lepoHi< 

1  the  Council  of  EphenuH  was  gathered  together  "under 

*  InUL  <tf  Lha  Church,  p.  .1KI  et  aw^. 
L.  o[  Ihe  Church  Period  IL,  cup.  W.,  hoc.  3. 
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Celfstine,  of  l>les,>iL'd  mt'inory.  the  succesBor  of  tlie  holy  and 
venerable  Pt'tcr,  the  (ruafdimi  of  the  keys  of  the  Kin£;doiii  of 
Heaven,  ami  midt-r  Cynl.  Pontiff'  of  Alexandria,  of  holy 
memory."  Ant!  the  BiHlioptt  of  the  pravince  of  I»auna  speak 
of  Cyril,  "who  formerly  governed  the  Church  of  Alexandriiv, 
and  openly  fought  against  the  folly  of  XestoriuB,  and  was 
partaker  with  hletwed  Celeatine,  the  Shepherd  of  the  Safe 
Chui'cli  of  the  Romana."  This  latter,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  involve  presidency.  But  Julian,  Bishop  of  Cos.  in 
liis  letter  to  the  Eiupei-or  calls  the  Coimcil  of  EphesuK  that 
over  which  pi-eaided  the  thrice  hletwed  "and  most  holy  Fathers, 
Celestiue,  Pontiff  of  the  Roman  city,  and  Cyril,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria."  And  again,  the  Bishops  of  Upper  Armenia  call 
the  Council  that  "of  which  the  presidents  were  Celestiuu  and 
Cyril  ....  who  chiefly  shone  for  them  affainst  the  wicked 
hlaaphemy  of  NestoriuR."  Wit  can  assure  Dr.  Salmon  that 
these  are  hut  specimens  of  our  notes  from  the  letters  of  thi 
Bishops,  ami  that  only  want  of  space  prevents  oui-  multiplying 
them. 

St.  CeleHtine,  tlieii,  was  ttif  i-eal  pivsideiit  of  the  Council, 
but  he  presided  through  St.  Cyril,  who  sat  in  his  name. 
Canon  Bright  says  that  Cyril  presidetl  '"  not  in  viitue  of  the 
conmiiasion  fi-om  Celestine  to  act  in  his  stea<l,  which  ha*l 
ah-eady  been  acted  upon  in  tlie  AJexandi-ian  Council  of 
Novemlwr — but  an  the  prelate  of  highest  dignity  then  pi-esent. 
and  as  holding  the  proxy  and  lepreseiituig  the  niiud  of  the 
Boman  Bishop,  until  the  Roman  legates  should  arrive."*  But 
the  Acts  expi-essly  state,  again  and  aj;ain,  that  Cyril  held  not 
"the  proxy,"  but  "the  place"  of  Celestine,  And  it  does  not 
follow,  because  the  original  commission  hail  been  "acted  upon" 
in  November,  that  it  had  l)een  exhausted  in  June. 

St.  Cyril's  position  was  pi-obably  due  to  two  causes :  Fiivt, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  second  "  See  of  Peter,"  he  waa 
the  natural  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome:  and. 
secondly,  he  hail  been  originally  commissioned  by  C«lestiue  to 
act  "  in  our  ateail  and  place,"  in  "  the.  aflaii's  "  of  Neatorius. 
Those  "  affairs  "  were  not  yet  linislied,  and  there  had  been  no 
i/raitatioii   in  imint  of  time,   nor  aulwequent  withdrawal,  in 

•  l«ot.  oi  Chr.  Bio^,  V- 1^- 
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il)'-ct  of  liis  ouiiiiiiWinn.     That  Cyril  cmisiileii-il  liiiunulf  tu 

Mctiii^  as  the  n-pi-eseiitative  of  CGleHtiiie.  by  hit*  coiiiniiHsioii, 

K-ara  irtm\  hi»  ijuetition  tii  C'elvHtiiif,  making  hnii  what  he 

iilil  do  iu  cttsf  of  XcBtoriiis'  retraction.     Thi-  coimniHsion 

not  cxpn-sM  hJH  duty  hi  that  event;  ami  Cyril  accoiilingly 

lirrate.  as  we  know  from  Celestine's  letter,*  to  know  what  hia 

ity  wouM  Ik*  under  such  a  happy  circuuistanee.     He  waiittd 

know  whether  he  should   tit-at  Nestoriiia  as  no  longer  a 

>hup.  now  that  the  t<.-n  days'  grace  hiul  elapsed.     It  is  certaui 

ini   this  tliat  St.  f'yi'il  eonsidered  Celestine's   sentence   as 

il,  aiid  that  he  only  consented  to  deal  with   Kestorius  as  a 

ihop  by  reason  of  (V-kstine's  peniiission,  which  accorded  to 

liei-etic  a  fniBh  opjiortunity  of  retractation.     St.  Celestine 

H  that  Ik-  leaves  that  matter  to  Cyril,  in  conjunction  with 

SyriiHl.      ■■  It  Itelongs  to  your  HolineHR,"  ai-e  the   Pope's 

inla,  ■* with  the  vonemhie  coiuisel  of   the  biethi-en,  to  put 

the  (liKtm-lwnces  that  have  ai-isen  in  the  Chui-ch,  and 

it  we  ahould  li^ii'n  that  the  matter  has  Iteeu  conipleteil  (Cioil 

hy  the  ileaij'ed  cori-cction."     St.  Celestine  also  says 

A  if  JfestoriuB  coiitiiiuiif  in  his  sin,  he  will  i-eap  the  fi'uit  irf 

will  U*  his  own  act,  iiniiiriililinK  nliitiitiH  pr'nmltiiM,  the 

lUB  decisions  renjaining  in  force.     It  is,  thei-efore,  clear 

Pop<'"s  waitfnw  wa.s  not  so  much  Bii8]>endeil  as  ilevolved 

the  Council,     Had  the  Empei-or  been  oi-tlioclox.  ami  not 

t  by  the  wiles  of  Nestorius.  he  would  not  have  Wen  as 

about  the  Council  as  lie  waa     The  Pope,  however,  fteteil 

accuplanci-  with  the  nile  which  St.  Gregory  the  Great  laid 

iwn  ill  such  matters,  viz.,  that  of  subin!ttui(;  to  the  Imperial 

ihea  when  tliey  did  not  run  counter  to   the  Canons.     He 

[WHfS  the  fullest  eon Hditmv  in  Cyril  and  the  Conncil,  that 

will  execute  the  sentence  he  had  passed,  with  the  moiv 

in  apparatus  of  a  conoiliai-  atlliesion  to  the  tvitoi  which 

lisil  si'nt  to  Cyril.  Xestorius,  and  John  of  Antiwh.t     He 

ike«l  H|jon  Cyril  as  the  t*'«cher  of  the  Council,  and  vii-tnally 

the  coinmisaiou  oripinally  given  tut  still   running.     The 

pil.  thin-cfoiv,  actetl  with  the  full  jwrniiiwion  of  the  Pope 

atilining  the  [m|ierial  convention  forgiving  Nratorius  every 

*  Ep.  OJ.  «t  Cyt.  In  Ha*  Act  iL 
»  Ep.  »d.  t^yn.  in  tin*. 
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clmnci^  of  itpc'iitftiice  liefori-  fxeciitiny  th>-  orifjiiial  wnU-iiw, 
nnil  St.  Cyiil  actetl  luider  coiiiinii»ion  fi-oiu  tht-  Pojw. 

There  is  a  letter  extant,  written  by  two  Alexaii'lrian  clerics 
towards  tlie  end  of  thia  ceiitui-y,  and  used  by  tin-  episcopal 
legates  fi-oiii  Pope  AnastasiuH  to  the  Euiperoi-  of  th'-  Hauie 
name,  which  compriseH  the  ^■iewa  of  St.  Cyril's  position,  oti 
which  we  have  been  writing.  In  thia  lettei'  they  say  that 
"  whenever  in  doubtful  matterw  any  CmincilH  of  Bishops  art) 
held.  His  Holiness,  who  piTsides  over  the  Church  of  Borne, 
used  to  select  the  moat  rev.  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  to 
undertake  tiie  charge  of  his  own  place."  In  the  case  of  ths 
Ephesine  Council,  it  wa-s  doubly  natumi  that  tlie  ^wtriarcli  of 
Alexandria  should  be  "' selected"  by  Cele-stine  as  lieing  th« 
foremost  champion  of  the  truth  luwailed,  and  as  having  already 
liad  to  ileal  with  it  in  Celestine's  name. 

There  weii>  also  ]»r-culiar  circumstances  in  this  case  which 
would  have  renilercd  it  difficult  foi'  St.  Cyril  to  have  a.s.siline<l 
that  Presidency  with  any  chance  of  success,  unless  he  had  had 
snch  a  .special  intimation  iif  the  Pope's  wish  in  the  matter  ntt 
we  have  given  aUive,  or  felt  that  he  was  but  continuing  on 
the  lines  of  the  oiiginal  coiumission  from  C^lestiue  to  execute 
his  .sentence.  For  that  it  was  for  this  pm-pose  that  the 
Council,  despite  the  ideas  of  the  Empei-or,  con8idei'e<l  it8«IF 
convokeil,  will  pn?8ently  appear. 

The  ciicumstance.t  that  i-endered  the  position  peculiarly 
difficult  foi-  St.  Cyril  wei-e  these.  At  the  tirst  sejwion.  the 
Imperial  letter,  which  called  the  Bishops  together,  appeara  Uf 
have  been  i-ead,  at  the  suggestion  of  Juvenal,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  by  Peter,  the  Alexandrian  notary. and  the  question 
was  then  asked  how  long  an  interval  had  elapsed  since  the- 
rlay  tixed  by  the  Eniperoi'  foi'  the  meeting  of  the  Synod. 
Memnon,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  gave  the  nundier  of  days,  and, 
immediately  uixm  this  St.  Cyril  proposed  that  without  further 
delay  they  should  pi-oceed  to  business,  speaking  of  a  "  second 
decree"  which  he  says  had  been  i-ead  to  them  by  CounI 
Candiilian,  the  Imperial  representative.  But  tliei-e  is  nt 
mention,  in  the  Act.  of  this  decree  having  Wen  rewi.  Theif 
is,  thend'oiv,  a  hiatus  in  the  recoi-d,  which  has  lieen  eithei 
mutilated  or  abbn^viateil.  But  the  account  of  the  schismntit 
HjiiotiheUi  by  John  o£  Ant,\oc\von\uftav\-\\».\,mvvl'«s  itkey  ti 
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■iUtP  iiiDwinj;  portion  of  tlu-  n-cord,  That  Synwl  laid  tlic 
BTuatMtt  streas  on  tlif  iiifritigfim-nt,  by  Cyril  and  Muninon,  of 
Khc  Ituperial  l^e<■l■<^^  (!ouiit  t'andidiaii  told  tlifin  lie  had  iH^t'ii 
Hndoced  to  rvw\  that  decree  under  ^'eat  preftHnre.  He  wialied 
Mir  wnit  for  John,  bffoif  reading  it,  prolwiMy  a  ih-nce  for 
mmtting  off  the  SjTioiI.  But  C^-ril  compelled  him  to  read  it. 
Eiu  the  yrtiujul  that  othei-wi»e  they  could  not  know  thi- 
^Empt^rur's  desires.  Now  they  knew,  apart  fi-oni  this,  thattlie 
l^uperor  de!Ul^•4l  theiu  to  meet  at  Pentecost,  and  that  all  tht- 
■Metropulitttnrt  availuMe  wei-e  to  attend.  The  decree  thert't'urf 
koold  not  have  relate<l  solely  or  piinci^>ally  to  that  point.  The 
Beopy,  ttH  we  have  it,  is  without  the  same  fonunl  ending  an  that 
nvhich  van  reail  by  Peter,  and  ho  we  catuiot  be  sure  that  we 
Bbsvr  tliv  wliole  of  it,  Indi-ed,  it:^  rtK-overy  at  all,  is  nf  late 
Hate,  and  the  two  copies  ai-e  not  in  pei-fect  agi-eement.  And 
VKesloriutt'  lett<-r  Ui  the  Emperor  adils  one  point  which  is  not 
I  bi  the  drcn'e  as  we  have  it. 

I  It  woulil  seem,  then,  tliat  tluH  dwree  (f)tV"T/'ii)  which  is  to 

LIr!  distiii^iNheil  from  the  letter  (y^ii/tjuu)  ivail  by  PetiT. 
■bontaine^  souk-  fuller  provision  For  the  oi-dering  of  tlir 
BCouneil.  wiiieh  wa^i  set  anide  by  the  CViimcil  itself.  Thi- 
F'ktti^nt  of  the  HchiHUiatiot  to  the  .SJ^lod,  to  the  Empei-om,  to 
the  Etupress,  to  the  Clergj-  of  Constantinople,  and  to  its 
Betaiix,  all  Ki>c«k  of  the  violation  of  this  Inipenal  ilecree.  In 
I  tbe  letter  of  t.h>-  schisniatica  to  the  Km]>ei'or  they  s|>eak  of 
l-Jahn)>  abBOiiCf  fri>m  the  Synixl  under  ('yinl  a-s  contmry 
I  to  hia  onler.  and  a<ld  that  the  Council  liail  also  infringeil  the 
flnperinl  ilecn-e.  a-s  though  in  sijuie  fiu-ther  way. 

i  In  point  of  i)u:i,  we  li-ani  fnini  St.  Cyiil  that  Nesttmuh 
Muul  hoi)e<I  to  pit-Hide  at  the  Council.  The  Einiwit)!-,  we  know, 
Konxidtre*]  Cyril  the  giiilty  party.  And  it  seeiiiH  pi-obahle 
WtatXestorins,  by  acru»ing  Cjnnl  of*  Aitollinarianisni,  &nd  by 
Huh  iWxtvruUH  niunitgi'uierit  of  the  Eui]>ei-oi'.  hoped  to  tlini  the 
Hjonneil  into  an  occasion  of  exaudniug  Cyril.  Count  irenieus, 
BI  writing  Up  tJie  Orientals,  says  that  if  the  right  onler.  I'.e,, 
Hhol  wliii:h  tile  Eluj>ei-or  predcrilnvl,  had  Ik-cii  observed,  the 
BotuiUtuti'Mi  nf  the  Coutiril  would  have  Wen  diflm-nt.  and  the 
B-E!|QrpUati  "  (ax  he  called  St.  Cyril)  "  would  not  have  luul  it 
Hb  his  power  "  Ui  cimfh-mn  \e»itoritiii.      Wv  umy  \>¥v*\v\\w  *iW\. 
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"Illy  two  BiwliopN  winilil  liavc  attemlwl  each  M.-ti-ui>uliUii,» 
iiml  tlioHi;  only  siicli  iis,  according  to  Nestoriua'  couctdt, 
iiii(!efstix)i!  Hiicli  mattera.t  ami  wo  know  that  Count  Ii-eiiwiis 
rtlno  mi'ant  that  Cyril  wml'l  not  hitve  nut  iin  jnihje.lK'niif 
hitiinelf  uim  of  (htm  anilcr  lr'»d  (oil^e  Kplveiv  i>t  eh 
xpivofieMdv  ii&vvaTo) ;  uor,  contiiiiu^H  the  Count,  "  wuuld  he  Imve 
litfuu  ftblf  to  touch  the  matter  at  all,  acting  as  he  ilid.contrarj- 
to  thf  Juilgnieut  of  the  most  iioblp  Count  Caiuliiiiau  " — from 
which  it  in  evident  that  Caudidiaii's  contentiou^was  that  Cyril 
coultl  not  sit  a«  judge  of  Xestoriua.  In  fact,  the  Imperial 
decree  must  have  resembletl  that  of  Constantiuc  in  regard  to 
the  Council  of  Tyi-e,  and  the  oitler  of  Theotlosiua  latei'  on,  by 
which  he  auHi^ied  the  presidency  of  the  Robber- Council  to 
Dioseorus.  All  this  waw  couti-ary  to  the  Canons.  Aud 
acconlingly,  at  the  Coimcil  of  Ephesus,  St,  Cyril,  either 
ignoring  that  part  of  the  decree  wliich  rekted  to  tlie  mode  of 
pnjcedure,  and  in  obeilience  only  to  thp  rest,  or  by  the  expreasedi 
desire  of  the  Coiuicil,  or  pitxlucing  tlie  coiumiHtuon  he  hadi 
received  fi'om  Celestine.  continued  to  occupy  the  pi-esident's 
seat;  anil  tlie  Council  preferreil  the  Canons,  and  the  ])ApaI' 
appointment,  to  the  Iniixmal  decree.  Candidian  left  tha 
Council  on  the  ground,  b»  he  saiil  afterwards, t  that  ha 
conaidered  the  Imperial  decree  was  not  going  to  be  obeyed. 
He  Iia<l  been  compelled  by  Cyril  to  I'ead  the  decree  againtit  his 
wish.  And  he  must  have  seen  very  plainly  that  tha 
condemnation  of  Nestoiius  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Thei 
is  no  reason,  on  this  intei-pretation,  to  suppose  that  Counl 
Candidiau  told  a  bait-faced  lie,  aa  the  scholiast  notes  in  tlifi 
margin:  but  meitly  tliat  he  wan  an  Erastian,  and  syuipathis 
with  NestoriiiH.  He  would  have  liked  Cyril  to  have  been 
placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  witness  liox:  he  woultl  have  liked  i 
diHcnsaion  as  to  what  the  Chnjx:h  believed  on  the  doctiii 
question;  whereas  there  yas  to  be  no  real  tliscussioii,  but  tUJ 
would  be  settled  by  acclamation,  aud  Bialiops  would  simpl] 
testify  to  the  faith  in  wiiich  they  had  been  baptised,  aud  t 
the  gttai'diaiiship  of  which  they  had  Wen  conHfcratetl  to  thuii 
high  office.  So  lie  complaineil  that  there  was  no  re 
investigation.     In  fact,  the  Synod,  as  we  shall  see.  did  tt 

*  CI.  tlie  Iiii[ieiiBl  Lettur  renil  by  Peter  tit.  Eik  Ncet.  nd  Iiiti«r. 
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exiiibit  the  features  of  a  delmting  chib,  nor  enter  upon  biblical 
criticism,  but  simply  gave  its  judgment,  Bishop  after  Bishop,  as 
to  the  heterodoxy  of  Nestorius  and  the  orthodoxy  of  Cyril, 
and,  which  was  as  impoHant  a  point  as  any,  as  to  whether 
N«*storius  liad  continued  teaching  his  heresy  since  the  papal 
judgment,  so  that  its  provisions  remained  in  force. 

We  must,  in  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  express 
our  astonishment  at  the  utterly  unhistorical  position  which  Dr. 
Salmou  has  taken  up  in  regard  to  another  point ;  and  that, 
t4jo.  whilst  he  is  so  vigoix>usly  opposing  the  infallibility  of  the 
Holy  See  on  the  gix>unds  of  history.  He  gives  what  he 
considei*s  a  convincing  proof  against  the  existi^nce  of  any 
li«.»lief  in  that  doctrine,  drawn  from  the  history  of  thesis  early 
Councils.       He  says  (the  italics  are  our  own). 

The  only  one  of  the  j^reat  controversies  iii  wliich  the  Pope  really  did 
hi'*  part  in  teachin*^  Christiana  what  to  believe,  was  the  Eutychian 
C'r>Mtrt»verHy.  Leo  the  Great,  instead  of^waitin*^,  as  Popes  usually  do,  //// 
///'•  nuention  was  seitled,  published  his  sentiments  at  the  be^nnninj,'.  and 
his  letter  to  Fla\'ian  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  This  is 
what  would  have  always  happened  if  (rod  had  really  made  the  Pop(?  the 
;;ui«le  to  the  Church.  J5ut  this  case  is  quite  ereepiionaU  ri'sultin;^'  from 
iho  accident  that  Leo  was  a  «<ood  theologian,  besides  ])ein«^  a  man  of  ^'leat 
\  1:^1  )Ur  of  character.  No  s'nnihir  nijlu-nee  icuh  errreinnf  either  ht/  his 
j,r'ilereH9orH  or  successors. 

It  would  l>e  impossibh'  to  pen  a  senteiict^  in  iiion'  ilagrant 
OMitmdiction  to  the  evideiict*  aflbrded  \)w  tlie  histoiv  of  the 
i'ouncil  of  Ephesus. 

Ill  the  lettei"S  of  th(*  Bishops  fioni  all  parts  of  Cliristrndoiii, 
which  Dr.  Salmon  will  find  colh^cted  bv  Labbe,  after  tln'  Council 
of  Clialcedon,  tht»  naiiu*  of  ('t'lestiiH'  is  of  constant  (x-cuncnct', 
ami  always  as  having  Imm-u  the  /v-iA/>i'>/t*;v,  or  pilot,  in  tin' 
ni«itt>*r  of  Xi'storius,  whilst  tln'  Bishops  tlicnisclvrs  speak  of 
him  as  '*  th«'  ^^uardian  of  tin-  faitli  *  (Act  ii.)  and  tin*  ('ouncil, 
JU'>  wr  shall  st'«*  in  a  futurr  article,  ndics  on  liis  bttrr  as  tin* 
Ti-TTihi  on  which  it  fiamtMl  its  jud;^ni<'nt. 

H«»r»*,  tlu'U,  w«»  Iravf  thr  various  paiti^'s  cone*-!  lU'd-  ('yril, 
ill  tin*  performanct'  of  his  duty,  pr^sidin;^  <)\'i'V  llh-  ('nuni-il  in 
St.  Mary's  (yhurch  at  Kplirsus.  with  sonw  200  Pii-^liops  round 
him — Xcstorius  n-mainin;^  in  his  own  h(»ust',  pr«})ar«'d  to  i;;nor»» 

•  Salmon  on  the  lii/allihility  of  the?  Church,  V-  Vlv\/iw\  ^i'Xwwax. 
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the  Council — he,  as  St.  Sixtus  said,  who  appealed  to  it,  not 
appearing — John  of  Antioch,  remaining  at  an  easy  distance 
from  Ephesus  out  of  friendship  to  Nestorius,  in  whose 
condemnation  he  was  loth  to  join — Candidian,  the  Imperial 
Commissioner,  having  left  St.  Mary's  in  disgust  at  the  turn 
that  things  were  taking — -and  the  people  of  Ephesus,  who  had 
inherited  an  affectionate  devotion  to  the  mother  of  God  (who 
had  lived  nearly  foui*  himdred  yeai-s  ago  in  their  midst,  and 
under  whose  patronage  their  Great  Church  was  placed)  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  waiting  for  her  gi'eat  foe  to 
be  condemned — and  far  away  the  good  Pope  lifting  up  his 
hands  on  the  mountain,  and  preparing  to  send  fresh  legates  to 
assist  the  maligned  Bishop,  to  whom  the  papal  sentence  had 
been  entrusted. 

Luke  Rivington. 
\To  he  cancliuled]. 
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UNTIL  ipiik-   recent  days  Englishmt^u  uf  all  elasst-N  have 
Weil    strangely    ignoi-ant    of    the  religious    historj'   of 
[  tlitiiv  uwu  country.   Hail  tliis  waut  of  knowle<lge  been  contined 
0  ADy  uiic  social  nuik  or  faith  it  would  not  perhaps  have  be«n 
Isreiy  iljfficnlt  to  intei-pi-et.  but  extending  an  it  has  done  al) 
'  •round   we  are  compelled  to  look   for  some  general   caiiae. 
TltfiT  can.  We  imagine,  l*  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  must 
!"■  Hoiight    in    the    special    characteristics    of    our    insular 
i'mu^tantism.      From   the  acceanion   of   Elizabeth   luitil  tlie 
"ttomtion     of    Charles    II.    theiv    was    here,  as    elsewheii-, 
a  struggle   lietweeu   rival  sects    who   agi-eeil   iu   veiy   little 
rtic  rKc>-pt  their  hativj)  of  the  Catholic   Church,  but  with 
till-  Restoration  came  a  kind  of  unwritten  concordat  between 
Ui"  opposing   foives.       Thone   Pi-otestantH   who   objected   to 
I'piwopairy  i-ecoived  a  limited  toleration  which  varied  from 
tiuii*  to  tiuie   accjnliiig  to  the  exigitncies  of  the  State.     Tlie 
diMHcntcni  weiv   not   ungrateful   for  the  favoui-s  gmdgingly 
iiltnwu    ihcm :     they    welconieil    William    III.    glatlly,    anil 
my  of  them,  though  Separatists   themselves,  Heem    to  have 
nn  no   hai'ui    in  members  of  their  congregations  Frei|uentiug 
■vice;*  of  ministers  of  the  Establiuhei^l  Church.     A  long 
'  of  thew  "  liberal  minded  "  perHonti  might  easily  be 
npilrcl.     It  may  be  Hufiicient  to  mention  Richanl  Baxter. 
Hip  Henry,  the  father    of    the  well-known  commentator 
Holy   Scripturi".    ami    Kidpli   Thoresby.    the    Yorkshire 
ntiqiuty.     Tlie  meuilien*  of  the  Society  of  Friemls  were,  as 
av  nwaii-,  the   only   organised  l»ody  among  the 
which    wan    unn-illing  to    come   to  a    fiiendly 
tAnding  witli  the  SUtt<'  Chui-ch.     As  is  well  known,  a 
■  Po(>ery  was  hurled  at  the  early  Quakei-s,  its  much 
tbly  on  account  of  their  antagonism  to  the  established 
B  for  that  stiunge  mynticitini,  which  to  the  iiiimls  of 
■  thoi-otighly  ignorant  of  Catholic  doctrine,  seeniiil   to 
tnta  certain  Hurfafe  likcnms  to  some  thingn  which  tli»y 
u  upon  ill  CMthulic  Ijooka  uf  ilcvotAuiv 
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The  ii'lif^iouH  fervour  of  the  iMXjple,  wliidi  liail  l 
so  fiei'cely  in  the  reign  of  Chai-lus  I,,  jjiaduBlly  eooleil 
down.  The  ReMtoratioii  bi-oiight  with  it  French  uiamn.-i'M  o£ 
the  worat  sort,  and  when  the  Stuaits  were  lianiahed  and  v 
came  successively  uuiier  Dutch  and  Gennan  influences,  iiiomls 
ilid  Jiot  mend,  and  i-eligious  feeling  sank  lower  and  lou'er. 
The  few  exceptions  which  can  be  pi'oduced  are  not  to  be  found 
in  tile  Established  Church,  or  among  tlie  histonc  diwtenteis, 
but  in  the  very  feeble  ranks  of  the  Nonjui-ore,  aud  those  who, 
while  they  took  the  pi-eacribeil  oaths  to  the  i-eijining  dynasty, 
were  in  fjeueral  sympathy  with  them.  Law,  Hickes,  Kettle- 
well,  and  Bishop  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  "Sacra  Pi-ivata," 
are  the  foui'  lea^ling  narnen  which  occm*  to  the  mi-mory.  Of 
these  only  the  last  can  with  justice  be  counted  to  the  Chnivh 
of  England. 

The  rise  of  Metliodism  caused  a  itivulsion  in  English 
thought  which  it  is  very  dithcult  for  us  to  understamL  A» 
was  natural,  the  iKxly,  if  body  in  tlie  ejirly  time  it  can  Iw 
called,  split  into  two  sections.  Those  who  denied  five  wilt 
followed  WJiitfieKI,  those  who  ai^epted  what  were  called 
Arniinian  doctrines  adliei-ed  to  the  Wesleya  It  woul<l  not  Iw 
ea.sy  to  trace  John  Wesley's  various  and  sometimes  conti^a- 
dictory  ideas  to  their  fountain  head.  His  biographei-s  liave 
tried  to  do  so,  but  have  not  Wen  rewai-ded  by  nmcli  success. 
He  was  a  gi-eat  ruler  of  men,  and  those  who  heard  him.  one 
and  all,  affirmed  that  he  was  a  gii?at  preacher.  Hi» 
success,  however,  seinns  to  have  been,  at  least  in  a  gieat  part, 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  addi-essed  the  poijr  and  the  neglecte*!— 
the  inen  and  women  who  wttre  outside  the  Stati-  orgftTURntiou, 
and  whose  hearts  couhl  not  Ix'  touched  by  the  moral  platitudes 
of  men  whose  ideal  of  Christian  omtory  was  to  be  fouud  in 
in  the  semions  of  Tillotson  and  Smallridgi'.  Wesley  helrl 
liieraif  iijcal  opinions  wliieh  he  had  derive'i  fiijni  the  nohjm-lng 
friends  of  his  youth,  but  he  never  hesitated  to  Uing  them  n 
one  side  when  they  claslicil  widi  what  lie  felt  to  l>c  of  iimi 
importtmce. 

Crude   and  imperfi-et  as  wen-   Wesley's   notions,  cviui  un 

those  subjiftM  wheirin  his  teai-'lung  was  not  uontrary  to  Paitbi 

we  cunnob  be  siiqtriaed  that  he  nho'tk  not  only   tlie  eetabludi- 

fc-ioant   Imt  i\w  whole  frame-wovV  «X  \.\w  wVi^wus  ■>pini<Mi  fl 
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thii: 


1  thoHfi  (lays  Uj  Iw  told  that 


.hiii^  III  t 

<r4i(i  of  mail  wan  not  to  avoid  euthiiHiosin,  but  to  ilo   t)ie 

^U)  of  Oo(I — to  «avf  liirt  soul.     It  was  a  woiulei-ful  portent; 

1  liiAiiy  it  ciiiiii'  rt8  a  new  ri'Vi'Iatioii.       Though  the  poor  wem 

Ktrii'iS  awny  by  it  in  thou»aii<lB,  ita  effect  was  far  different  on 

i-dll-to-du  classic.   Soiiif  of  these  saw  in  it  a  revival  of  the 

t  which  hiul  Vxsen  evokoil   by  tlie  long  Parliaiiient,  whicli 

Kil  for  a  tiuii-  ovfrtunieil  tbi'  Church  and  bi-out;bt  the  King  to 

•  block.     To  othcra  it  WJ1.H  a  novel  form  of  '■  Popeiy,"— tlie 

I  fvligion   ill  a  new  and  vulgar  diaguiw.     A  prelate  of  thf 

an   coniuiuiiion  thought    the    tinieK   ao   charged   with 

'  that   he   pnhlished   a  Liook,  pointing  out  the  iikeneKs, 

I  be  fancied  be  h»td  iliacovered,  Iwtweeii  Catholic  saints 

1  n»  SS.  Fi-aiicia,  Dominic,  and  Ignatius  Loyola  on  the  one 

lul.  anil  thi-  itinerant  prejicbors  on  the  other.*     We  need 

•Ay  that  the  coiicluHionB  anived  at  by  the  author  wen' 

Dtirely  wrong.     He  wrote  with  great  bitterness,  but  possesauil 

Huiall   ability   in   maiithalling   evidence,    and    showed    a 

Icnx-rted.  Imt  wide,  kuowledgL-  of  Catholic  literature,  such  a8 

e  wek  for  in  vain  in  nny  other  English  Protestant  writer  of 

I  ilay.     He    wan   well   awai-e  that  if  he  coidd  induce  bis 

rulers  to  follow  him  in  bidieving  that  the  new  sects  which 

1)  springing  up  around  wei^-  in  any  way  like  the  Catholic 

be    would    have    struck    a    blow,  from  which,   iu 

■  (lays  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  would  ba^■e  been 

y  hard  for  the  men  of  the  new  religions  to  ba\e  rocoverecL 

Though  Methodism  bail  some  supporters  among  the  upper 

Mat  Aiiil  the  clerg}-,  it  ad'lresscd  itself  at  Hrst  mainly  to  the 

Itx  etfect  on  the  Establislied  Chwch  was  indirect,  but 

D  that  account  the  less  powerful.     Two  of  the  tlu'cc 

kin^  into  which  \.\m-  Anglican  Communion  is  at  present 

I  may,  without  doulit,  be  tracetl  to  the  preaching  of 

eWtfitleysand  WliittieM.  Astothebody knownasKvanguIicul 

«titv  not  aware  that  niiyono  has  denied  this  parentngt^     As 

K  iiKNlent  High  Chui-ch  or  Ritualist  pai-ty  the  caae  may 
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Ije  iiioi-e  doubtful,  but  there  is  ample  eviileiioe  n\  tli.i 
writings  of  the  earlier  "Tractarians"  to  sliow  UiAt  tlii-j'  weru 
in  their  origin  an  ofFahoot  from  tlie  Evangt'lical  body. 

We  have  ti-aceii  in  as  few  woiils  as  may  be,  the  cn-niir  oi 
Proteatantiam  in  tliis  countiy  for  the  sake  of  shewing  how  it 
has  happened  that  i-eligious  liistory  has  for  most  persoiitj 
remained  a  blank.  From  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
Restoration,  Protestantism,  in  all  its  forms,  was  so  mixe<l  up 
with  polities,  that  the  political  aspect  of  things  has  over- 
shadowed all  others.  From  ICfiO  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Oxfoixl  Movement,  the  religious  changes  in  the  country,  though 
at  times  pi-ofound,  wei-e  never  rapid  or  violent,  and  so  observf  ra 
were  for  the  most  part  eoueemed  with  more  noisy  matters. 
The  great  wai-s  with  France,  with  our  own  colonies  iu  America, 
with  the  forces  disengaged  by  the  Revolutifm,  and  with 
barbarism  in  oiu"  colonies  and  dependencies  all  the  world 
over,  and  the  gi-eat  scientific  discoveries  which  ai-e  lielievod 
to  have  atlded  so  much  to  our  material  well-lieing,  have 
left  the  practical  English  mind  little  desire  to  study 
the  fluctuations  of  opinion  on  subjects  which  many  i-c^rd  as 
of  httle  importance  so  long  as  great  moiul  principles  ai'e 
believed  to  be  safe. 

There  ai'e  many  leasons  why  it  is  important  for  the  well- 
instnicted  Catholic  to  know  the  history  of  those  fonna  of  belief 
outside  the  Churcli.  with  which  he  comes  in  daily  contact. 
The  modem  habit  of  levelling  down  has  pi-oiluced  a  certain 
uniformity  in  our  own  time  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
earlier  days.  Tlie  Pi-otestantisin  of  England  as  of  other  lands 
was  for  the  fii-st  hundred  yeare  of  its  life  fierce  am)  angular. 
We  modems  ai'e  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  all  except  the 
Laudian  High  Chui-chmen  as  Puritans,  and  making  littls 
distinction  between  one  kind  and  another.  To  confound  this 
Presbyterian  with  the  Imlependent  in  their  early  days  is  about 
as  great  an  ei-ror  as  it  would  be  for  the  itoologists  to  confuse  tlie 
zebra  and  the  quagga.or  the  ox  and  tlie  buffalo.  Their  i-ouiot« 
origin  may  have  l)een  the  same,  hut  their  after-growth  wiw 
widely  different. 

When  Elizalieth  aboli-shed  the  Catholic  faith  in  this 
country,  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  laws  to  do  ho, 
her  Jesire,   and  that  ol  bet  as\j\iW  vwrnisters,  was  that  tli« 
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nrhulv  population  HhuiiWl  l)ecoiiit:  members  of  the  State  Ouu'ch, 
B'o  wury  out  this  idea  much  warinese  was  calle<!  for.  A  gi'eat 
fc»rl-  of  the  jieople  wtTt-  Catholic  in  heart  and  feeling,  though 
BniL  a  cDiiipaiutively  ninall  remnant  were  willing  to  sacritice 
Ifcvpr^'thing  for  the  Faith.  It  wan  therefore  necessary  to  make 
Khv  clinnges  at  first  seem  as  little  violent  as  possible.  Such  a 
HMHpromise  however  could  not  last  long.  The  liiahopricH  and 
■leiuieriea  had  to  be  filled  with  men  who  were  adherents  of  the 
new  order  of  things — that  is,  with  Calviuists — and  there 
KMinot  I>e  much  doubt  that  in  many  dioceses  fieite  "refoniia" 
nrvrr  cui-ied  out  such  a»  woul<l,  had  she  been  aware  of  theui, 
Bttve  been  not  a  little  diKpIeaaing  to  tlie  Queen.  Not  content 
Bvrith  desecration  and  jtillage,  tlie  obiects  which  CathulIcH  were 
nKcu»toraed  to  treat  with  reverence  were  abused  with  a 
Hnmtuinely  which  reniinda  us  of  the  acts  of  the  French  Infidels 
Rfet  tlie  end  of  the  last  century.  Not  only  were  the  altai's 
rnmovctl  but  their  slalm  put  to  the  vilest  uses,  made  into 
trougha  for  cattle,  bndge.s,  and  fire-backs.  Sanctus  bells  were 
liang  round  the  necks  of  cattle,  and  vestnieuts  nia<le  into  cimts 
for  pUyei-8.  The  ashes  of  the  deail  were  not  spared,  William 
Whitt^Tigham,  the  Dchii  of  Durham,  violated  the  gni\es  of  the 
I   Pricin*  in  the  Cathedral  Chureh  of  their  coffins — 

Ue  ckuhimI  eome  of  theiu  to  bu  plucked  up,  luiil  appoinl«i)  llifui  lo  \ni 
I  '  niotl  «■  trouxha  for  horses  to  ilrinliin,  or  hoga  to  feed  in.  .  .  .  Withiii 
V'tfaa  Mid  Abbey-Church  uf  Durham  were  two  holy-wftter  stones  of  fine 
UMrUVi  very  ortifieUlly  matte  and  enftrsveD,  and  bosseii  with  hollow 
■■nwBilIPOO  the  outer  iridea  of  the  stoneB.  yen,'  curiously  wrought. 
^BshBlBKM  w«r«  taken  awa.v  hy  this  imworth,v  Beiui  ^\llitt.v^l■llaIll,  aiid 
^BnM  failu  hU  kitchen,  and  employed  to  profane  uses  bv  his  serviuitn 
piiMlInx  their  beef  and  wUt  fish  in  them.'' 

I  It  would  not  lie  difficult,  even  witliout  quoting  Catholic 

nnthoritics,  to  give  iustanccB  of  brutalities  of  this  kind  from 
^■eArly  every  diocese  in  the  Kingdom.  We  believe,  however, 
■hut  Ui«y  were  more  atrocious  and  more  f  retjueDt  in  the  Xortliem 
KoaottM  than  elaewhere.  These  violations  of  the  dearest 
Be«)ingR  of  a  people,  still  for  the  must  part  Catliolic  at  heart. 
Bad  no  doubt  not  a  little  infiuence  in  predisposing  them 
Wk>  Juin   ill  tlie   ilbplaumsl  and  unfoHuiiat*^-   "Rifring  in  the 

ptqrth." ___^ 

H        *AMJwar  Wood  "Aibenic  Oxonieiiws"  Ed.  1T2L  vol,  I.  oal.  IK. 


Dmiiig  tlif  reigii  of  Elizal>etli  the  Cimrcli  of  Englnml  may 
iif  i-egiiitled  as  a  CalviniKtic  Kxly  under  epbicojml  govemiTiciitr 
We  cannot  entoi-  into  tlie  fniitleRS  tliucu&Nion  hh  to  the  mi-auiug 
of  tlie  Stjveuteenth  iu-tu'l<>  which  treats  "of  Pii?<)estiiiation 
Election."  It  is  so  vaguely  worded,  and  the  t<;rnis  uuod  ai 
intL'iitionallj-  iudetiniU'  as  to  render  it  capable  of  nearly  any 
intt'i-pretation.  Thei-o  cannot,  however,  be  a  doulit  that  in  th 
latter  half  of  the  Hixttienth  century  it  was  understoo*!  to  teach 
Genevan  doctrine.  That  C-alvin.  though  we  t>elie\'>'  lie  uevor 
set  foot  in  the  island,  was  regarded  an  in  some  sort  a  father  of 
the  English  Church  seeniK  evident  fi-otii  cei-taiu  sintrulnp 
proceedings  taken  by  the  Parliauient  of  lfl2K  against  Richard 
Bm-geHB,  Vicar  of  Witney,  in  Oxfordshii-e.  one  of  the  aiticles 
of  complaint  agaiiwt  him  Vwing  that  "he  hud  abused  Mr,  QUvia,- 
with  much  derision,  and  in  many  i-epi-oachful  wonlft."*  This 
was  evidently  i-egankil  as  a  great  oft'ence.  though  the  words 
seem  to  have  lieen  uttered  in  his  own  home,  not  during  his 
public  niinistratioiiH. 

When  wu  speak  of  Elizabeth's  Chiu-ch  as  Calviniatic.  we 
must  not  l>e  uiideret<wd  tg  maintain  that  those  who  rejected 
the  Genevan  doctiines  were  cut  off  fi-oni  nienibersliip.  The 
few  whodid  so  were  tolerated :  for  the  wish  of  those  who  i-uli^ 
was.  if  po-ssible,  to  cause  the  Utate  Church  t«  include  evei-y 
person  in  the  realm.  With  the  acceesiou  of  James  their  caniit 
a  gi-eat  cliangi-.  In  England,  since  Pi-otestantisni  had  been 
established,  the  Chui-ch  had  been  the  docile  slave  of  the  8tAtv. 
In  .Scotland  the  Kirk  hatl  become  a  co-oi-dinate  power,  at 
times  even  more  potent  in  its  action  than  the  State  itself. 
James  had  been  braught  up  ami  gi-own  to  manhood  sun-ouuded 
by  these  conditions.  His  theological  opinions  were  those  of 
his  teachers.  He  hati  maintained  that  the  Pajmcy  waa 
An ti -Christian,  and,  lieiiig  an  expert  in  niatteiti  (»f  controverey, 
seems  to  have  been  in  full  accoi-d  with  the  Scottish  teaching 
but  he  hated,  not  luinatui-Hlty,  the  form  of  Church  government 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  When  he  became -King  of 
England  he  entered,  as  it  were,  a  new  world.  Hie  foumlersof 
the  English  Church  had  Iwgun  by  maintaining  a  doctrine  a» 
to  the  "divine  right"  of  kings,  which  was  not  only  conti-ary  to 
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pt  teachini^  of  almost  all  the  gn-ater  theolugititis  of  past  tinii'M, 
tulxw>luU-ly  Hiiliversiveot  civil  fivedom.  HmvfarthiHopinimi 
t  etit«rtaine>l  by  tli«  Elizalwthan  iliviiies  it  woul<l  not 
t  i-asy  to  limkf  out  without  a.  long  inveatigfttioii  flpvoted 
I  Wiis  [iftiticular  subject.  James  had,  however,  not  lieeii  long 
tt•^^   on    his    Eiifilisli    thi-one    t-re    these    opinions    l)ecftme 

wvnlfiit,  Mi'l  inai-keil  out  their  teacheit)  for  the  royal  favoui-s. 

It  was  liardl}'  possible  for  tlie  iiioi-e  extivitie  maintHinci-s  of 
th."  .|i)ctiin«-  of  'divine  right"  to  cling  at  the  saim-  time  to  the 
pMjmUr  CalviniMiii.  So  i\  high-ehui'ch  schfiol  of  thought  aros£t. 
fnnijni  out  of  those  who  wew  i*evolteil  by  Oenevaii  dogniatisiii^ 
oiwl  whost^  imugiiiativi-  instincts  led  tlieiii  to  crave  for 
eenniioniul  i»  religious  worahip.  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
■  those  who  hm!  luimglit  theinaelvi-s  to  believe  in  the 
muierinu  doctrine  of  the  "divine  right"  of  kings.  It  does 
t  liy  any  means  follow  tliat  these  latter  were  in  all  ca«es 
[iiM'toi> — ^men  teaching  falsehoodH  in  the  hope  of  winning 
l^vuar  at  eoiu't.  It  is  not  luiltkely  that  wmie  of  them,  feeling 
p  WMit  of  a  central  authority,  and  knowing  themselveH  to 
bcilt  otf  4like  from  the  Chui-cb  and  the  Holy  See,  should  iti 
HT  ilro|Hiir  have  titken  up  with  the  Iwlief,  wliieh  ainounterl  in 
tict?  to  the  infallibility  of  the  reigning  momvi-ch.  A  volume 
ight  b*"  couiposetl  of  their  wild  utterances.  We  shall  content 
eith  quoting  u  passage  fi-om  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
B  by  far  the  giT-atest  intellect  of  the  high-clnn'ch  party. 

Tho  king  Ibe  siaA  in  a  Heniion  preftcliBil  h«foni  Chnrlt^B  I.l  U  God's 

«  Heiitenoiit  apun  rartli.  and  tliercfnrc'  one  ta\A  tho  sikuie  action 

"'  %  Oo<r*  by  onlinmcp  (iml  ihe  king's  b.y  execution,  aiiil  llie  pouer  wliioli 

naUiN  In  tfia  lung  ia  nut  oii  oBSUining  tu  liimacU,  nor  nn,\   '^h  fruiii  lliv 

pM)pk.  but  GihI'i  puwer  an  wt^Il  in  m  over  huii.~ 

In  reading  a  passage  like  this  we  ctuniot  help  pausing  to 

what   Saint  ThoniaH,  or  oiu-  own  givnt  martyr  of 

iutwl«i"5'. would  have  thought  of  it.  Yet  it  was  this  pernicious 

By  OS   far  iw   the   |Mile.s   asunder  fiiini  authentic  Catholic 

which   the   seventeenth    century    Piu-itans   meant 

1  they  denouncini  the  -Popei-y"  of  the  court  pn-achers, 

mwvirK  fir!"t  reconlerl  M|>eech  iii  Parliament  wan  made  in 

!>  lo  d^inounce  a  Miinon  of  n  certain  Dr.  Alalni.Hti'r,  who,  ho 
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iiail  bi;t'ii  tokl,  hail  pitsached  "  flat  Popei-y  at  Paul's  Ci-oss."  aiitl 
who  liaJ  lieen,  it  seenia.  cormn^ndwl  by  Dr.  Neale,  Iiia 
Bishop,  for  ho  iloiii;^."  We  do  not  kiiovr  that  tliia  iIihcoui'sp  has 
Ijeen  pi-eserved.  It  prahaUy,  however,  exists  aoiiiewhei-e  in 
the  wildemesH  uf  Cai-oline  pamphlet  literature,  Wi-  iimy, 
however,  lie  pretty  sui-e  that  what  the  preacher  taught  was 
by  no  means  of  a  Catholic  natuiv,  but  some  wild  iioiiseiiso  or 
-other  about  the-  authoiity  of  the  King  over  the  Christian 
conscienee. 

In  jmlging  of  our  forefathei-s  during  tlie  tiuie  of  the  gi-eat 
Civil  War  and  the  events  which  led  up  to  it,  we  must  evi-r 
Iwar  in  mind  that  they  were  not  in  the  same  position  as  their 
Elizabethan  foi'efathera :  these  latter  had  known  by  experience 
or  by  immttliate  family  tradition  what  were  the  authentic 
teachings  of  the  Chiux'h  of  Goil.  In  the  i-eign  of  Charles  I.  tliive 
generations  hatl  passed  away.  The  grandchildren  of  the 
Apostates  were  in  almost  every  way  a  gi-eat  impi-ovemeut  on 
their  prcdeceeaoi-s.  They  had  not  traded  away  their  faith  for 
a  comfortable  life  under  the  Tudor  tyrant,  hut  had,  on  the 
contrary,  in  many  canes  honestly  tried  to  constnict  for 
themselves  a  workable  religion  out  of  the  mins  of  things  old 
and  the  new  lights  that  had  come  from  Switzerland  and  Oennany. 
That  these  amatem'  ivligions  were  not  only  uutme,  but  contra- 
<licted  each  other,  may  be  taken  for  granted  without  pi-oof,  but 
they  seem  to  have  had  an  effect  not  etitirely  unwholesome  on 
the  coniluct  of  those  who  pi-ofessed  them.  There  weiv  veiy 
few,  if  any,  of  the  Elizabethan  political  woi-thies  who  weiij 
men  of  untainted  lives.  There  is  haitUy  one  of  thein  who, 
putting  on  one  side  things  iflatiug  to  faith,  can  be  con- 
templated with  pleasui-e.  When,  however,  we  arrive  nt 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  we  are  in  company  with  a  far 
different  class  of  actoi-s.  Eighty-fom'  yeara  had  passed  by, 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  since  the  accession  of  Anno 
Boleyn's  daughter.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  (thi-ee 
generations  we  may  say)  every  means  that  perverse  ingenuity 
could  employ  hatl  been  used  to  render  the  Church  of  God 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

In  tho.se  days  intelligence  spi'ead  veiy  slowly,  theif  were 
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no  iicwftjMipera — tliey  wei*  tlie  citation  of  (.In-  civil  coiiWut. 
Otholic  Ijookw  could  not  lip  pi-intt-il  in  t^iigliiiKl  t-xcept  by 
iDcuiTing  extri'iin:'  riek,  ami  there  waa  little  Itjss  ilmifjiT 
incurreil  by  lliose  who  lii-ought  over  the  'wnues  of  the  pi'essuH 
of  Duiiai,  Reims.  Boat-n  luiil  Antwei-p.  We  know  well  that  in 
every  part  uf  the  land  there  wei-e  families  of  all  ranks  which 
clanj*  to  the  faith  with  heroic  devotion,  and  that  in  some  parUs 
of  thu  country  they  were  very  nutnei-ous,  hnt  in  the  seventeenth 
vriitaiy  they  wciv  everywhere  (unleHH  perhaps  certain  disti-ict» 
of  Yorkshire  and  LancaBliiiv  l>e  cxceptionB)  outnuniI>ereil  hy 
Frot«Htauts.  Wlien  men  or  women  once  confonneil  they  were 
rut  off  from  the  Htreani  of  Catholic  life  and  Catholic 
knowlwlge.  They  were  compelled  to  be  refjular  in  their 
attemhtiice  at  the  ])ai-iKli  clim-chea,  when-  they  aiul  their 
children  would  listen  to  hariui}(ueH  coniitai-ed  with  which  the 
deli^'iTuitcoH  of  the  mostextreme  of  modem  Uratigenienan- tame. 
The  whole  of  the  literature  they  would  reail,  with  siniiularlv 
few  exceptions,  was  satnnited  with  anti-Catholic  idejis.  Plays 
theii  helil  much  tlie  same  place  in  the  popular  i-egai-d  a»  novels 

•now.      Except  Shttkespere  thei-e  was  haitlly  a  dramutiHt, 
tiulmxl,  there  was  a  single  one,  who  hail  not  IteMpatteitfl  the 
BTch  and  tliose  who  served  and  woi-ahipped  at  her  altai'H 
with  tilUi.     We  have  fftoA  reason  for  believing  tliat  in   those 
-lays  the  Holy  Scriptuiv  was  reail  much  nioi-e  than   it  is  now. 
Inii  not  only  wei*  con-npt  translations  used,  hut  children  from 
iheir  earliest  days  wciv  biught  that  much  of  it  was  a  liivine 
d>-tiniiciHtion  of  the  Pope  ajid  of   thone  who   submitted  to  his 
rale.     When  the  prophets  of  the  old  law  lifte<l  up  theii-  \oieeH 
xj^nst   iihdatry,   children   were   told  of   the   crucifixes  ami 
iuia);es  of  tlie  Blesst^^  Motlu-r  uf  God  and  the  saints  that  but  a 
nMiturj'   ago  ailonied    the    now    desolati-    ehuiThes.       In    tlie 
I'lputtles  and  tlie  Apocalypse  it  was  easy  \m  >|uote  a   multitude 
"f   piuusn(i^-s    whidi    i>erver8e     reasoning   luul   Kliewn   to   lie 
I'-nuucintionn  uf  the  Vicar  of  Christ.     The  version  of  Scripture 
"liii-ii  contiuunl  to  be  most  popular  for  privatj-  i-eiading  was 
not  the  preiK^nt  autltorise<l  tnnislatinn  uf  Kill,  hut  the  Geneva 

(ring,  which  was  Calvinistic  wherever  it  was  possible  to 
IV  tile  tvxt  in  favour  of  that  Htciii  su]H-i-stition  and  had, 
uver,  a   Indy  of  tuuiotations  of  extreme  venom.      This 
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i-fci-ivfj  into  tlie  churalies.  iiml  I'liritJius  wei*  wont  to  (juott-  it 
iit  ttidr  seniioiis  and  l>ookK.  Bohet-t  Bui'titii,  the  author  of  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Molancholy,"  tlio  firat  I'ditioii  of  which  appeared 
ill  1  Ii21  .coiiimuiily  used  thistmiiulatiou  when  he  cited  t^^xtsfrotDL 
the  bible  in  Enylinh,aiid  we  have  seen  evidence  pi-oving  that  in 
BOnic  paiiH  uf  the  Noi-t)!  of  England  it  was  employeil  in  thAi 
public  readings  in  the  churches  as  late  as  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne* 

The  secular  wiile  of  education  was  by  no  njeann  ne^let 
The  lives  of  Saint  Dunstan  and  Saint  Thoniaa  (if  Canterliui'J 
were  so  distoftetl  as  to  Ix^conii?  a  standing  argument  again 
the  i-eligion  of  wliieh  the  ituc  was  a  confessor  and  tlie  other  a 
martyr,  but  it  was  not  necesBai-j'  for   the  sake  of  instillinj 
pi.)ison  to  go  back  to  remote  times.      The  days  of  their  gituid 
t'athei-a  and  even  their  fathers  furnished  sufficient  evidence 
The  Sjianish  power  was,  in  the  iniud  of  the  ordinary  prot* 
Englishman,  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of  the  Holy  Set 
that  it  was  impossible  to  sever  them.     Every  e\'il   deetl  dona 
by  the  lieutenants  of  the  Spanish  monai'ch  in  the  Low  CountrieO 
O)'  in  America,  every  threat  launched  against  our  own  lau( 
from  the  AnnaUa  onwai-d,  wan  unhesitatingly  attributed  tothti 
direct    agency    of   tlie    Pope.       The    mmdeifi     of    the     Snini 
Biirtholoinew,  for  which  Etizabetli  and  the  court  lailies  put  oi 
niouniiiig,  were,  almost  every  pi-otestant  Englishman  l>elieved 
an  uupi-ovoked  attack    on    a    most   innocent   and    inoffensivi 
people,  whose  only  ilesire  was  to  be  pennitted  to  practise  ii 
peJiCP  the  teachings  of    the    GospeL      Tlie  bnitalities  of  I 
i-efornied,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  France,  must  haw 
la-en  well   knowm  to  the  Queen   and    her   ministei«,   but  thi 
oitlinary  subject  of  whatever  mnk.  outside  the  com-t  ctrclai 
unless   he  had  travelleil  on  the  continent,  wa«  in  compleU 
ignorance  of  these  atrocities.   We  now  know  that  theGunpowdei 
Plot  was  the  work  of  a  few  fanatics  driven  ahnost  to  ms'lnia 
by  the  cruelties  of  pei-secution :  we  can,  moreover.make  a  shrew 
guess,  if,  indeed,  we  ha\e  not  alisolute  ci-rtaiuty,  in  what  ilark 
schemer's  bi'ain  tlie  conspii'acy  was  elaboi-atetl ;  but  the  men  ( 
11)42   knew  notliing  of  this.     To  them  it  was  a  matter  i 
ttliHohite  cei-tainty  that  this  wicked  plot  was  the  design  nf  thf 
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Crttholic  cominmiity.  That  the  King  and  his  niinistei's  knew 
far  iK'tter  is  ceitain,  but  it  would  never  have  done  to  spread  their 
knowltrd<^»  among  the  people.  On  the  29th  of  November,  KiOo, 
Richanl  Bancroft,  the  Aixihbishop  of  Canterbury,  issued  a 
circular  to  his  suffragans  »us  to  the  observance  of  the  tiftli  of 
November,  in  which  he  attributes  the  crime  not  to  the 
Catholic  IkxIv,  but  to  "  cei-tevne  t'iMitlemen  recusiintes  and 
popisli  priestes,''  and  then  without  a  scrap  of  evidence  l>efore 
him  for  so  foul  a  charge  he  goes  on  to  sjiy  that  "  the  inveterated 
malice  of  the  Roman  brrxxl  is  not  yet  jisswaged,  but  that  tluy 
aiv  very  likely  still  to  persever  in  their  miscliievous,  wick^nl, 
4lespc*nite,  most  irreligious  and  traitt»rous  enteiprises."*  and 
each  year  as  tlie  annivei^sarv  of  tlie  <liscoverv  of  the 
<iunj)owder  Treason  came  round,  the  people  wert»  bidden  to  go 
to  their  parish  churches,  there  to  ofi'er  up  tlianks  to 
Oo<l  for  the  delivery  of  the  King  and  ParlianH*nt  "  by  Popisli 
tivachery  apjX)inttMl  as  sheep  to  tlie  slaughter,  in  a  most 
Uirbai-ous  and  siivage  manner  l)eyond  the  example  of  former 
ages  "f  What  wonder  is  then?  that  those  wlio  liad  bocn  trained 
in  Pi*ot4:»stantism,  whether  they  were  Rovalist  or  Parlia- 
mentarian,  Calvinist  or  I^jUKlian,  should  liave  liated  the 
Chm-ch  of  whose  features  thev  had  been  sutirrrd  to 
cont4*mplate  nothing  but  a  caricature  so  grotes^pu'ly  hideous. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  among  our  Protestant  fore- 
father when  the  storm  bunst.  We  an»  now  told  by  a  school 
of  writers,  which  has  been  influential  in  many  (juaiiers  since 
the  In-ginning  of  what  is  known  as  the  Oxford  Movement, 
that  there  was  a  powerful  liigh-church  pailv  among  the 
laity.  Tliose  who  have  studied  most  caiefullv  the  enormous 
pj\niphlet  litei-ature  of  the*  time  have  found  frw  ti'aces  of  it. 
\V«»  do  not  deny  that  then»  was  in  many  <juartri-s  profound 
loyalty    to   the  Crown,  amountini^  in   not   a    f«'\v   eases  to  a 

ft  «.  '  ^^ 

chivalix)iLs  devotion    to  the   pei-sons  of  thr  King  and   Queen 
which  is  very  touchintf,  but  wr  believe  that  we  owe  the  notion 


**  I*roeee<lingsof  .Soc.  ot  Antitjiuiiii"*  "  II  Scri» -,  vmI.  XI.  pp.  .*>«i"J,  .*!!>.'{. 

^  The  yearly  ohservnn"**  nf  NoveinlM-r  ')tli  w:t-*  [)r«)vi<K'(I  for  liy  '.\  .hie.    I., 
5*1*  !•     A  form  of  prayrr,  (ira-Aii  up  by  tin*  hi-luip."*,  was  i^iicd  I'v  ilw  kini^ 
in  llilirt.     It  wii-'*  revise*!  aft«T  the  Ki-iiuraf.on.  and  iwhlt'd  to  on  the  :ii'eo^f<ii>n 
of  WUham  III.     It  will  hunlly  hv  h  lirvr*!  ihu*  t\i\j*  M>r\w<.'  i**m\\\\\\vH\  \\\  w-v 
ontil  iHjft     Set!  J.  H.  lilitnt,  '-Auw.tnUil  Piavev  Uik^V.*^  W-.V.". 
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of  the  existence  of  this  high-church  faction  mainly  to  the 
dreamera  of  latter  days  and  the  skilful  pens  of  modem  romance- 
writeiu 

We  have  not  space  in  which  to  trace  the  great  split 
between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Independent  sections  of  the 
Puritan  body,  which  led  to  such  momentous  issues.  Should 
we  ever  do  so  we  trust  to  be  able  to  show  where  and  to  whom 
is  due  the  ignominy  of  the  bitter  persecution  under  which  the 
English  Catholics  suffered. 

Edward  Peacock. 


THKflSlOPHY  AND  ITS  EVIDENCES. 


'  So  more  difficult  work  c»Dld  be  priipnst-d.  perUnps.  to  miy  boils   of 
1c  Uuui  tlic  uiiilcrHlaiiditig  of  Thcos»pii> ." 

7"1TH    tlit.s    elieerfiil    aiinoiincemeiit,    oiie    of    it*   lutfut 

fiiorophaiite  uiiilei-takeH  to  set  before  us  evidences  of 

tuliini-ll^-litrion.aa  its  profeHBors.with  atmlied  iniprapriety, 

laiiitil  n  Hyateni  contiiiniiig  no  religion  and  leas  wiadum. 

H  cotiij>oiin<1  name  in  not  utoie  inappropiiate  than  its  shorter 

"  Tlieoaojihy."      Tnistinj;  to  etyinoiog)'.  one  naturally 

Ill|)po0e8  the  word  hiw  l)een  coineil  to  convey  tKi'  idea  that  the 

pence  tivat«  of  God  and  wisdom.     But  our  mipposition  is  verj' 

pde  of   the  mark.      "Tlie   woni   '  TheoKopliy,' "   one   of   its 

CMiento  remarks,  "  often  lends  people  wi*oiig  at  the  outset. 

r  the  idea  that  the  Wisdom-Religion  postulates  a  pet-aoiial 

.     This  is  not  the  case."*    Tliei-e  is  no  TheoB.  no  God,  in 

rtif  Tlin^Mophicnl  system,  and  its  wisdom  in  emlMxlied  in  its 

1  philottophy.     This  is  atti-actively  deHcriW'd  Ity  the  liieropiiant : 

'It«  philo»«jphy."  siays   this   oiTicnlar    pei-aonage.    "is    nioiv 

alHtruHf  tlian  that  of  Hegel,  while  it  is  far  moi-e  suhtle:  many 

of  ib<  evidences  ret|uire  so  much  study  anil  self-denial  that 

they  will  certainly  remain  hidden  from  the  majority."     I  am 

t  the  oracular  person  is  right,  its  "evidenoeB"  will  certainly 

I  hidden   fi-om  the  majority,  if  only   fmm  the  simple 

I  that  yon  cannot  give  intelligible  explanations  of  the 

)v  atupclenH     ami     hidetiiiite.       In     spite     of     this     certAinty. 

I' Tbeo(K>|)hifltM  are  making  vigorous  eBbrts  to  propagate-  their 

l[de«H,  and  it  is  from  some  pamphlets  written  to  popiUarise 

P.4heir  tenets  that    I    have   taken    the    at^rount  of    ThiHWOphy 

I  Bghtly  sketched  in  this  paper,  giving  the  doctrines  mainly  in 

0  ipniiutimu  ifi^Hi  of  the  writi^rs,  with  a  few  comments  by 

Iray  of  relieving  my  own  liewildernienl. 


II. 
Wlien   it   intiTxluw-s  its-lf  by   name,    I    ' 
iphy  nmkeM  a  Imd  beginning.    It  maker 


'nture  to  think 
» bad  Wginning 


'■Thnt^it'ltj-  unti  it^  Ei-idence«,~  bj  Annie  BwiM»\,V^t>\ 
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becAUse  it  avovvt'dly  fjisliioiis  for  itself  a  name,  which,  it 
('hiborately  explains,  is  a  misnomer.  It  staits  then  by  conveying 
a  false  impression  through  the  title  it  selects,  and  as  we  dip 
into  theosophical  literatui*e  wo  tuid  its  subsequent  achieve- 
ments worked  out  much  on  tlie  Siime  lines.  We  are  asked  to 
<liscount  the  accepted  meaning  of  familiar  wonls,  or,  while 
keeping  the  word,  we  are  asked  to  shed  the  envinmment 
which  made  the  word  intelligible  ;  we  are  recjuired  passively 
to  accept  new  interpretations  which  make  us  stare  blankly  at 
our  old  friends  witli  their  new  faces,  and  find  no  meaning  in 
tliem.  Nor  can  there  be  any  meaning,  until,  tis  Mr.  William 
Q.  Judge  kin<lly  tells  us*  "  the  new  meanings  are  gi'asped  one 
by  one  as  the  student  pushes  foi-ward  the  demolition  of  his 
preconceived  notions."  But  not  everyone  cares  to  di^molish 
liis  preconceived  notions  and  readjust  all  his  mental  furniture 
at  the  invitation  of  unknown  Theosophists,  and  this  not 
unnatural  reluctance  causes  zealous  members  of  the  new 
wis<lom  to  groan  oviu*  their  arduous  task  in  carrying  on  an 
etft'ctual  propaganda.  "  The  Western  intelligence/'  Mi's. 
Brsant  confesses,  after  sorrowful  experience,  "cautiously 
guards  itself  against  unproven  assertions." t  Unpixnen 
asst^rtions  constitutiiiir  tlie  bulk  of  the  "  Evich^nces "  for 
Theosophy.  no  won<ler  western  shyness  in  accepting  such 
vei'v  mea<rre  intelli^ctual  initriment  is  chissed  amongst  those 
prreonceivedand  inconvenient  ideas,  which,  as  an  indispensjible 
prrliminary,  we  are  encouraged  to  demolish.  With  this 
prrpai'atory  skirmishing,  let  me  introduce  tlie  outline  of 
Th  'osopliieal  teaching  fu]*nishe»l  for  us  by  Theosoplnsts  tliem- 
selves. 

in. 

From  an  t'[)it<)nie  s[)ecially  written  by  an  American 
Theost)phist  For  non-theosophieal  readers,  we  gatlier  that  the 
theory  of  nature  and  of  life  which  Theoso])hy  otfei-s  is  not 
one  that  was  at  first  sjxenlatively  laid  down,  and  then  proved 
bv  adinstiiiij:  faets  and  eoiiclusions  to  ^X  it;  lait  it  is  an  ex- 
]>lanati()n  of  existence,  cosmic  and  individual,  derived  from 
the  knowledge  reacheil  by  those  who  havt*  actiuired  tlie  power 


*  *'  /•J/)itome  nf  TlR'Osov^\\\va\  'loweUiiitr,"  by  William  <^.  Judge  (i>.  4). 
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rhpyoiid  tho  ciii'tpftitj  that  hiiles  the  opemtioiw  of  imtui-d 

n  the  ordinarj'  man.     Sui-h   bein||:8  fti-e  calli-d  Sagejt     Of 

i,  tht'y  ho^i-  Wi'n  calletl  MahatiuH^ ;  in  ancient  times  they 

•  known  an  Rishees  lunl   Mulmi-ishces.      Disclaiming  all 

W"   ri'iuioriiiiy,  Thfo«iophy  ivsts  up<jn  unknown  person- 

t.whosi?  title  of  Mithnttiia  in  not  iinfaniilini-  t<i  oih' caiu 

Nhunld   like  U.i  know  sometliiiig  alx)ut   those  strangely 

\vi  l)einjjH.  on   whose   ipxe  dixit  we  aie  blamlly  told  we 

n'U.«l  rfiiKxIel  our  iilefls  of  things  in  general.     But  our  craving 

!"!■  itifoimation  is  only  excited,  not  HatiHtieit.     We  aiv  put 

asi'li*  nilh   the  stati-ment  that  "  in  so  far  as  concents  the  pre- 

M'Ut  'levelopnient  of  the  human  I'ace  on  this  plajjet,  Mahatmas 

an-  uow   U>  U-   found    in   the    East."      We   cannot   unearth 

Mdliatmas    from    tlie    indetinite    {feogi-apbical    region    time 

■ii^ruely  indieatt^^l.     Wi;  miiat  content  oui-Nelves  with  listening 

-iili|iii)»ivi'I)'  ftn<I  gratefully.  I   suppose,  to  the   fnagments  of 

«'leilfli-  they  have  ci)iiHiiIi-mt«'ly  l>'ft  V'hind   them  Ijefoi* 

rijig  into  cloudlan>L 

Aft   Uie    result    of   their    liHiking    liiliind    the    veil    which 

BcaIh  things  fi-oni   average  niortaI».  they  toll   u»  that  the 

hrene  !»  not  III!  iiggregittioti   of  divei-se  unities;   it  is  one 

This   unity   is   denominated   "Deity"   by   WesU-ra 

ojihiTM.  and  Paiii-Brnhiii  by   Hindus  Vedantina     Tliat 

I  onity    of    till*    universe    is    •lenoniinatt'd    Para-Brahin 

Hindus,  I    am  wilJIug  to  accept  on   Malmtma   authonty; 

I  when    that  authority  a-sseiie  that  Western   Philosopliers 

machine     like     n'gulartty      denominate     the     same 

hDiHty  "    I   demur;    1    can    hnrdly    tvliuit    that    WesU-ni 

0]iherH    are    PiuitheistK    to    a  man.  nor    do    I    think 

Maliatum.    unless    lie    liwl    his    hahit^U  --^i    far   east   iw 

e  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  West,  ought  to  ventui-e 

n  HQ  amertion  no  conispieuousty  i  iiaccui-ate. 

t-Bnditii  may  be  ealleil  the  Unmanlfested.     It  contains 
fbin  ittwir   the    [lotuiicy    of   every    fonii   of    truiiiife«tAtion. 
f  there  in  no  creation,  only  evolution.      When  the  time 
^Ute  UnniiuiifeHtisl  iiinnifeMtH  an  otijective  universe.     It 
Bifnts  4UI  objective  univeiiie   jtenoilicttlly.  and  so  iloing  it 
5*  n  Fir*t<_'rtujt.'.     This  Fii-st  Cause  we  may  call  Bmhin4. 
inn»I,or  Osiris,  or  (witli  grand  indiffei-enee  Ui  men- win-da) 
I  My  tiaiitr  we  jileaM-.      '("his  is  very    larg^-wuwAwV  «aaA. 
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li>)i?nil,  (Hid  I'licouiajffH  luf  to  ]»oiut  out  that  a  "  Fiist  Cam 
which  is  obtained  by  Uie  nctioii  of  a  y>Cior  cauflc  can  Imrrlly  I 
acciu'ately  deBiffiiatcd  as   a   "  Fii-st   Cause."     Is   not   a   Fin 
Caiiw  HO    nainei]    Iwcause,    having  notliing   Ix'foi'e   it.   it  i 
absolutely    the    First  /        If    it    emanates    fi-oin    Honiethii 
antecedent  to  itself,  it  ri'ouis  to  occupy,  not  the  fii-st,  hut  1 
second  place.     It  may  be.  however,  that  tfie  i<lt-a  that  a   Fin 
Cause  must  be  tiiirt.  and  not  stH-ond  is  only  another  of  tho( 
preconceived  notions  wliich  Thetiaopliy  condemns,  and  liire 
us  to  demolish.    Having  thus  evolved  a  Flint  Cause,  or  Brahtd 
though  OUT-  logical  ideas  get  mixed  rather  in  the  process,  \ 
find  thrtt  BrahmA  "  piryects  "  its  infinence  into  time.     As  ' 
hoAv     this     projection     in     aecouiplislied     Theosoplustw , 
inipreRsively  silent ;  this  projection,  however,  it  explains,  is  t| 
■'  Bivath  of  Brahma  "  and  causes  all  the  worlds  and  the  bein 
on  them  gnulually   to   appear,   and   they   continue   evolvii 
theniHelves  as  long  a.s  BiainnA  Iireathes  outwanta      But  aft 
long  oceans  of  time  Bmhm&  begins  to  bi-eathe  inwiu-da,  . 
the  univerae  begiuH  to  gi>  into  Piiiliii/ii,  or  obsc-umtioii,  until 
the    Iti'eath.    being    fully  indrawn,  no  object    remains, 
breathing  forth  is  known  as  AfiiinmittiirfijOv  the  rnanifestatit 
of  the  world  between  two  M<i  ii  iw,  and  as  the  completion  of  ttii 
iiispimtiou  biiiigs  with  it  Pralnyii  or  Destniction,  we  liaV6  i 
satisfactory  account  as  to  how  the  "  erroneous"  <loctrinea  ( 
Ci-eation     and     Last    Judgment    come    into   lieing.      Th« 
Maii'-dvtiir'ifi  uin\  PritUnfii  h&ve  eternally  occuxTed  and 
continue  to  take  place  peinotiically  and   foi-  evei-.  sei>iiiin}^y| 
if  they  were  recurring  decimals  on  a  large  scale. 


IV. 


For  the  pvu-poses  of  a  MiiVfintriiYi.  two  eternal  prineijilq 
are  postulated  :^Pu7-ii«/i«  spiiit,  and  PnihriH   uiatU-r.      Bul 
Punisha  is  not  exactly  spirit,  and  PrakritJ  is  not  matter, 
known  to  science.      Puriw/ui,  the  Hpiiit,  goes  from   BrahtH 
through   various  fonns  of  matter,  beginning  in  the  matttri 
world  in  the  lowest  form.     We  are  warncii  tliat  this  law 
foini  is  unknown,  as  yet,  to  modem   science.     Every    i 
ve^ttdile  and  auimal  form  imprisons  a  spark  of  the  Divij 
sud  I'lidivisable  Purusha,    *VW?w  ui^vks  struggle  to  secure  » 
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Cfmsciousnesfi  in  the  highest  form  to  which  they  can  attain,  viz., 
that  of  man,  an<l  tliey  continue  stniggling  and  travailing  in 
piin  until  they  arrive  at  this  form. 

Tills  is  all  oxceeiling  sti*ange  and  peiplexing  and  suggests 

various  queries.       Theosopliy  staits  with  affirming  that  there 

is  no  God  :  then  why  speak  of  sparks  of  the  "  Divine."      The 

**  Divine* "  surely    has    no    meaning   except   in   so  far  as  it 

f.x])ivs8es  relation  to  the  Divinity.     Take  away  the  Divinity 

aii<l  vou   eliminate   all    its   actual    relations    which    can    be 

expivssed  by  a<ljectives.      Then,  these  sparks  of  the  Divine 

\y^\\\\f  without  self -consciousness,  which  we  are  told  they  are 

•*»tni|;tjling   to   obtiiin,   must  Ik»  inferior   to  man,  wlio  is  self- 

cimseious.     But  if  inferior  to  man  why  call  them  *'  Divine  r 

That  ap{K'llation  has  by  general  consent  hitheito  been  reserved 

f«>r  something  that  was  held  to  be  higher  than  man,  and  not 

a|)|)li»il  U^  something  that  was  groaning  and  travailing  and 

stru^Iing  generally   in  order  to  lx?come  man.     These  divine 

s}«uks  ar(*   most  puzzling,  for  we  are  further  told  "  That  the 

ival  man  is  the  'higher  self;'  l>eing  the  spark  of  the  Divine 

K.-fon*  alluded  to,  it  continually  partjikes  of  the  Divine  stjite, 

it  is  always  j)eaceful,  unconcerned,  l)lissful  and  full  of  absolutr 

knowh»dgf."*       Piecing    together    tlu'    knowh'dge    of    thest* 

*•  diviiu"   sparks "  which   is  commuuieat('<l   to  us,  we  find  that 

tln'V  ar»*  ever  stniggling  and  always  i)eaeeful :  groaning  and 

tnivailing  an<l  yt»t  unconcenie<l :  imprisoned  in  jui  unconscious 

Stat*'  in    low    forms  of  matter  and  all  the  time  full  of  absolute 

knowledge  :    unconsciously   striving  to  »u'(|uirt'  consciousness 

and  still  blissful  and  continually  imrtiiking  of  thr  Divine. 

One  nnist  Ik»  a  Mahatma,  or  at  least  a  Maharisliev*  I 
huppr>s«',  i-eally  to  umlei-stjiiKl  this.  It  is  somewhat  comforting 
then  to  U'  told  that  any  one  may  l>ecome  a  Mahatma.  But 
the  evolution  of  this  nnich  favoure<l  Inking  comes  alnjut  slowly, 
iiideiMl  very  slowly,  in  this  fa.shion. 

The  tlivine  spark  struggling  to  s(»cure  self-consciousness 
eoutinu(*H  to  evolve  itwdf.  The  periixl,  calculati^d  in  human 
time  during  which  the  evolution  goes  on,  embraces  millions  of 
ages.  Finch  flpark  of  the  divine,  having  millions  of  ages  in 
which  to  work   out  its  mission,  settles  <lown  to  its  n»al  work 
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with  niai'ko<!  proci'astinatiuii,  luid  utse»  up  ucea.im  of  time  \ 
making  tentative  bad  shota  The  great  work  of  obtuinii] 
aetf-couHciouBneas  may  be  accomplished  timing  tlie  Manvantm 
in  which  ii  divine  spark  i-eaches  the  human  form,  or  it  ma 
not. 

All  depeuds  ou  the  individual's  own  will  and  effoi-t  Whi 
these  eftbi-ts  ai-e  is  not  clear ;  but  aome  sparks  make  up  the 
ininils  t(i  do  them  apparently  when  they  have  grown  tired  ( 
doing  something  else  for  some  millions  of  yeaiu,  and  30  becom 
Mahatnias.  MaliatniasorMaliarishceB  are  thus  evolved  diirii 
a  Miinvctiiwra,  and,  after  its  expiration,  become  planetai 
spiritB,  who  guide  the  couree  of  futui-e  worlda  Tlie  planetai 
spirits  who  guide  our  globe  are  those  who  in  pi-evioi 
ManivintnwJi  or  days  of  Brahm&'undertook  the  efforts  ail 
became,  in  the  ooui-se  of  long  ages,  the  Mahatma«  who  hav 
unaccountably  selected  distant  Thiljet  as  a  congenial  thotig 
somewhat  Heeluded  residence, 

V. 

Besides  Mahatmas,  thei-e  ai-e  !>eing8  known  h8  G-iviini 
who  belong  to  othei-  worlds,  and  descend  to  this  earth  fii 
other  spheres,  in  order  that  they  may  help  ou  the  spiriti 
progress  of  this  globe.  They  are  not  of  the  i-ace  of  man,  hi 
their  pi-psence  is  very  desirable,  and  true  Theoaophists  shot 
so  live  that  their  influence  may  induce  tlie  Giianis  to  coi 
n^in  into  tliis  world  of  ours.  Many  Theoaophists.  Modal 
Blavatsky  remarks,  with  some  disappi-oval,  do  not  live  in  bl 
fashion. 

Theosophy  also  teaches  the  existence  of  a  un 
ilitfused,  highly  ethereal  medium,  colled  "  Astral  light. "f 
is  material,  not  spirit.  It  is  not  ether.  It  has  the  power 
retaining  all  images;  so  sulitle  a  power  is  it  that  evei 
thought  even  photf^raphs  itself  indelil>!y  ujioa  Astral  Hgl 
This  Astral  light  forms  a  i-cixiaitory  of  all  jjast.  pi-esent.  ai 
futui'e  events,  so  that  ln'  who  can  ittad  Asti'al  light  imag 
knows  all  the  past,  the  pi-eseiit,  and  tlic  future.  In  tliis  lig 
everytliing  is  n-coiiled  which  goes  to  make  up  a  mmrs  Kam 
Karma  is  not  easy  to  define,  but  we  may  explain  it  in  tl: 
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but  IvHven  a  |ieruianerit  impression  Whiiid  it.  These  i>oniia- 
neiit  i]u)jrf»Bioiis  nualesct; ;  tliey  do  not  die  Imt  live  on  to 
iTiHuftici?  thf  fiitmt  i>xi»<timcQ  of  the  man  who  lias  jjixxlueiil 
thfjii.  They  are  Fi-aiiki^iiFttcins  of  every  niaii'^  production, 
nnj  tlwy  iflentlessly  puraiie  their  creator,  Tlie  balance,  or 
•■icci'wof  merit  or  ilenient,  attiictn  the  sul)8e<]ueiit  existeiici^  of 
iiini,  So  that  a  itiaii  who  stai-ta  his  tliird  or  fourth  life  with 
111  »>'cmiiulated  excess  of  evil  pi-opeiisities  will  find  his  Kaiina 
ui},'iiijr  liini  oil  still  more  to  evil.  Not  only  ilo  individuula 
iiii«jii»ci{>ualy  fashion  their  own  individual  Karuiu,  hut  nations 
sii'i  ]i«(pl>'s  cuNjointly  huild  up  a  national  Kanna.  Theiv  is 
no  flich  thing  as  chance  :  Kartna  settles  eveiy  thing.  It  is  a 
''liml,  itnintirliigL-nt  law,  iicting  mechanically  with  no  mure 
wiry  than  is  shown  by  tlie  winds  anil  waves.  Should  a  man 
I'rwiuct!  a  Karrmi  liail  enough,  he  would  finally  end  in  Amtcki. 
Aviiclii  is  not  exactly  hell,  it  is  something  very  unpleiutant 
I'ut  We  art-  told  "  this  tenet  has  never  been  explained  by  the 
JiiiUttera.  who  have  always*  refuai^d  to  answer  and  to  explain 
it  oinclu.sively, 

Sjiiw-e  will  not  jx-niiit  me  to  do  more  than  mention  the 

TtnoBophists  Iteliof  in  two  vast  but  now  vanished  continents, 

!-■  rriurin,  once  situated  between  Austmlia  and   Mozambique, 

■1  Atkntis,  about  which  Mr.  Ignatius  Donelly  has  discoiu-sed 

■  •liamiiiigly.     Tliese  wt-re  the  homes  of  the  tldi'd  and  fourth 

ii'-H    respectively.       Although     the     Lemunans     were    only 

;   ".t,.j(m.d  of  thi-ee   senses   and   the   Atlantians  of  four,   the 

I.  iii'inal  Kannn  they  evolved  with  these  slender  means  was  so 

ImiI   Uwt   it   wa*   found    necessary   to   submei-ge   the   whole 

continent  and  make  a  fresh   start,  by  originating  a  fifth   Race 

^jOth  five  senses,  viz.,  ouraolves. 

^^B  Wv  shall  be  supersoded  one  day  in  our  turn,  for  our  earth 

^^Boi  otH!  of  seven  planetfi,  the  other  six  being,   I   regret  to 

^^■rn  itiviuble.     Of  thestT  seven  our  globe  is  the  fourth  which 

D»  life-wave  nsite  in  it*<  orderly  wanderings.     For  Humanity 

panttra  from  globe  to  gloljc,  in  a  series  of  roimds,  cii-cling  about 

II  globe  and  nuncamating  upon  it  a  fixed  number  of  times, 
haiiuui   alfairs  are  suliject  to  cyclic  laws,  but  as  the  ages 
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grow  dai-ker  the  cycles  are  shorter.  Cyclic  laws  iin]x 
itstrictioiis  on  hutnan  progress  and  the  Mahatmas  umst  wi 
till  they  can  aid  the  race  to  ascend.  They  cannot  iiitvrfui 
with  Karuiic  law. 

VI. 

So  fai'  I  have  been  giving  a  scanty  outline  of  thu 
points  of  Theosophy,  and,  it  may  be  atiked,  wheiis  are  th 
logical  evidences  for  all  this  ?  Putting  aside  spiritiialista 
manifestations,  I  can  only  answer  that  I  have  not  found  i 
I  have  found  a  confused  blending  of  various  conflictit 
pliiloaophical  systems,  the  Pantheism  of  Spiuosa  and  Hegi 
the  ilif^ect-a  viembrti  of  the  had  philosophies  which  go  ( 
Oxford  when  they  die,  mixed  with  the  metem psychosis  < 
PythagoiTis,  the  fatalism  of  orientals  and  the  evolutional 
theories  of  weatems,  sometimes  expressed  in  language  whifl 
betrays  familiarity  with  biblical  phi-aaeology.  EoHteni  idei 
are  i-e-mo<lelled  and  put  before  us,  draped  in  Christian  gai-mpQ 
sitting  awkwai-dly  upon  them.  But  evi<lence  cleai-  and  c(^ 
that  all  these  things  are  iinHvidually  true,  and  collective] 
pei-suaile  and  argue  and  prove  the  logical  position  of  Theosoph 
of  this  I  have  found  no  evidence.  Statements  and  asserticH 
you  may  have  by  the  yard ;  but  statements  are  not  proofs  a 
assertions  are  not  evidence.  Let  me  qiiotc  some  statenieiw 
meant  foi'  evidences."  It  is  stated  that  thei-e  always  has  b 
esoteric  teaching.  "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystui 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  unto  those  that  ai'e  without  : 
pantbles."  Yes,  but  it  tloes  not  follow  that  the  mysterj'  h 
alluded  to  was  the  peculiar  system  of  Theosophista. 

St.  Paul  "spoke  wisdom  amougst  the  perfect"     Yes, 
how  *lo  you  prove  that  the  perfect  were  identical  with  modol 
TheoHophista.     The  meditKval  alchemists  had  occult  knowledj 
perhaps.      Paracelsu.i   came   back    fixjiii    Tartary    a    skill 
physician ;  Von  Helmont  hanilud  on  the  teacliiiig  of  Paracelsi 
whose  lnjigwi-fjif  might  prove  misleading,  but  if  we  study 
jrfeos  we  shall  find  he  was  possessed  of  true  knowledge.    W>t 
knowledge  precisely  is  triif  ?    This  is  statement,  not  pre 
fitill  leas  is  it  evidence,     For  evidence,  we  fuid  that  TlieoaophiS 
fall  back  upon  the  authority  of  their  atlepts. 
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w ultim»U.' milhority,"  Buys  Mrs.  Dowmti   "can   be  found  only  on 

I  luiUphjrtcKl   hei){tit3,  and   tliese  lieighU  con  be  scfiled  but  hv  the 

H  effaru  of  the  patient    and    undaunted    student.      Kacli  hupIi 

CU1  licttT  hia  t«8tuiiony  to  wliat  ht  has  setit  ildiI  known,  but  to  nil, 

«  buiuolf.   hiB   "videuce   rciuaias  second-hand.      PersonaUy   wun,   it 

"osuloi  u  pcrsuniil  posB(«sion,  priceless  In  himself,  l)ut  uf  varyhifi   Mihie 

U'  ihnw  who  Yivtix  it  (nim  hiai." 

"  Eviilciicf,"  Mi-s.  Besant  goes  on  to  say  in  her  paiiiphk-fc  on 

t  crridences  of  nioosopby,  "  must  N-  congnioiw  witli  tlie 

kition  which  it  is  sought  to  denionsti'at*'."     Yen,  bat  it  niUHt 

dIw  congruous  witJi  tlie  capacitiea  of  thoat-  for  whom  it  is 

naee<i  o*  evidence,  since  what  may  be  evidence  to  a  tiained 

Mivct  may  l»c  unintelligihle  confiiaion  to  the  untiuiiied.     To 

I  iaalh*^iiiatician  nothing  can   be  niotx-  evident  tlian  tliat 

expits-iion  as  x'  x  6x  =  27  in  an  ailfecteit  Quadratic 

itioii,  but  these  syniboU  would  fail  to  bring  kindly  light 

fatter  conviction  to  a  mind  innocent  of  Algebi-a.     And  ao 

I  Tbeosophy.     When  you  already  know  the  evidence  it 

f  Im  ovvrwhelming,  but  when  yon  are  still  in  an  enquii-ing 

■  then,  sayH  Ura   Besant.  pc-opte  "  must  either  sutipend 

tir  judgment  oti  the  concbision  or  accept  it  at  second-hand, 

1  MUthority.     They  will  be  very  foolish  if  they  deny  the 

1  because  the  evidence  for  it  is  Ix-yond  their  gi'aap, 

\  they  are  perfectly  justified   in   withholding  their  !>elief 

they   cannot   nmlerstand.      The    proponntler   of    the 

tiition  may  fairly  say:  'Tliis  is  true;  I  cannot  make  the 

lof  any  easier  for  yon  than  I  liavu  done."*     This  contention 

;  we  inuat  accept  propowtions  either  on  evidence  or  on 

lliority.  foi"  there  is  no  middle  coui'se.     Mrs.  Besant  a<lmit8 

tt  evidence  is  not  forthcoming,  but  what  aWut  the  authority  ? 

mutely  it  is  the  dict^t  of  those  Mahatmas  whom  but  one  or 

B  people  assert  they  liave  seen ;  the  fact  of  their  exi.stence 

a  tiitJrely  upon  the  unsupported  assei-tion  of  stdf-coustituted 

Icltem,  who  have  no  crLilentials  and   fumish  no  tangible 

mfa  fur  their  oabi-rtions.     It  is  nieiv  Mcattei-ing  dimt  in  the 

k  lo  spG&k  of  cvidouceH  and  then  infonn  us  that  this  evidence 

pely  BuV'jective,  inUdligible  only  to  tliost^  who  can  scale 

Laphyiucal  height* ;   it  is  scattering  dust  in   oui-  eyes  to 

!■  us  sivenly  for  dwiyiug  eonclu»ioii-s  not  proven  to  our 

**Theatt{Ay  ajiJ  iia  KTidencw,"  by  \ftww Bwafc< ^ ^. 
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iiiiiidM  ljy  the  second-) land  evidencw  whicii  Thoosophy  lias  ( 
offer  lis — secon<l-hanfl  evidence  of  coufesBecIly  varying  vftUuh 
Speaking  foi-  myself,  I  could  not  find  it  enouglL  Tosay  tlicre 
in  no  tiuth  wliatever  in  Theosophy,  however,  seems  to  me  U> 
be  asserting  too  umcli.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
what  truth  therL-  is  is  overlaid  with  the  vaganea  of  oriental 
fancy  and  some  western  inconsistencies  to  such  an  extent  tliat 
the  oi-iginal  truth  is  well-nigh  cmslied  out  of  existi^'Uce.  That 
processes  of  evolution  go  on  is  tj'ue ;  but  they  do  not  prove 
Manvantaraa ;  that  a  man  reaps  what  he  sows  is  tiue.  tut  this 
does  not  prove  Karma :  that  there  are  other  intidligent  K-ings 
in  the  universe  besides  ourselves  is  true,  but  this  does 
prove  the  existence  of  Cinanis  or  Mahatnias.  of  Rishees  or 
Mariahees. 

Theosophy,  by  liiding  some  things  and  pusliing  othens  to 
the  front,  seems  to  rae  to  be  playing  to  the  gallery  as  when  it 
declares  that  the  Mahatnias  will  tell  uotliing  aliout  luipleasant 
Avitchi  ur  hell ;  it  follows  the  same  plan  in  tacking  ou  »onie 
necessary  humauitanan  sentimentalisui  about  the  Bitjther- 
hood  of  Man.  The  Christian  teaching  that  we  ai-c  all 
fashionetl  by  tlie  same  Divine  hand,  and  have  the  same 
Fathei'  in  heaven  is  intelligible  to  all.  Foi'  this  teaching 
Tlieosophy  substitutt^s  spluttering  and  eri-atie  sparks  of  thd 
Divine  world  spirit.  There  may  be  mintls  so  consti'ucted  that 
they  feel  the  Bi-otherhood  of  Man  when  they  ai*e  told  that: 
every  man  holds  within  himself  a  struggling  spark  of  tho 
Divine.  But  in  the  ii'on  laws  which  fetter  men  ami  nation^ 
no  less  than  the  inanimate  creation  by  an  inexorable  Kanito,; 
there  is  no  pity,  no  brotherly  love  wliich  can  avail, 
sympathy  for  the  present  misery  of  men  who  ha\'e  in  foiiiii;! 
existences  witlessly  brought  their  pj-esent  sorixiwa  on  them> 
selves.  Mahatinas  cannot  help  us,  for  they  cannot  intiirfett 
with  cyclic  laws.  Man  is  powerless  to  succour  Ids  fi'llow-inaii, 
for  Karma  works  mechanically  and  can  no  moi-c  be  resist«< 
than  the  yielding  soil  can  resist  the  steam-plough.  Moi-eovei", 
if  there  is  no  Go<l  and  lawgiver,  then  I  do  not  see  where  thoit 
can  be  any  moml  transgiesaon.  We  may  violate  physical 
laws  and  physical  laws  will  avenge  themselves.  But  tliat  t( 
not  morality,  for  physical  laws  ai-e  neither  moi-al  or  iuiniural, 
t  bat  oaJy  heoosua  toovti.  ax  'duA  tts^vism  'ttiten  ^tmjgtiHAmM 


Bolat«il  with  i-^fereiicc  to  an  authority  coinitett^'iit  to  claim 
Beiliencr.  Siidi  »in  ivuthority  has  no  ]>Ihw  in  'ITieosophy ; 
far  am  I  Bud  lii  it8  teaching  aitj'  consolation  for  the  poor,  thu 
feting,  anil  tin-  rallcn.  Th«^r<^  is  no  consolation  in  h  philoeophj' 
Biich  you  cannot  luwlerstand  :  there  is  no  sprinjring  hope  to 

■  tlrawn  fnjui  I'viiiunws  iviuiring  so  much  stmly  that  they 
huit  I'Vfj  remain  unknown  to  the  \a.st  majoiity  of  men. 
hen'  in  no  stimulus  for  uiankm<l  at  hii^-  in  the  thought  of 
be  accuniuUleil  evils  of  past  exiateiiees  "logginfj  one's  «tei» 
nth  »h«ulow-like  tiilelity,  never  to  be  shaken  off  till  tliey  have 
Ibrked  out  their  inevitfthle  effects.  Tlici-e  is  only  mysticism 
piicli  unliealthily  stimnlate»  the  imaginattun  an<l  vague 
peorieH  which  employ  the  intellect  in  Iwnvn  speculations, 
puming  to  ^k  o1<1  ami  to  show  the  cloBe  \Km<\  of  sympathy 
jttween  men,  yet  Theosophy  with  all  its  Mahntma  knowledge 
wnt^l  frotn  Asti'al  light,  \\a»  ni-ver  hutit  a  hospital  oi'  founded 
|l  onJer  of  iiui'sing  sislei-s, 

VII. 

I  Let  tin-  nijw  tukv  uiie  spvcii]K;ii  "  luarvvl  "  which  Ih  npjH'uled 
b  «a  iiidisputahle  e\'idenc«.  I  quote  from  a  document  signed 
n  nine  witneKses.  "  On  Sunday,  October  3rd,  at  Mr,  Hume's 
iDum;  in  Simla  at  a  diinier-party,  when  ten  guests,  inclinling 
■bhune  Bhtviiljsky,  WeTc  preaent,  Madame  Blavatsky  asked 
Wn.  Htuiie  it'  then?  was  anything  she  particulaj'ly  wished  for. 
nek  Hume  at  tiot  hesitate<l,  but  in  a  short  time  said  there 
M  something  she  particularly  would  like  to  have  bi-ought  to 
k,  namely, ».  small  article  of  jewellery  that  slie  fonnerly 
Itwrrniifil.  bat  hail  given  away  U^  a  j)ei^«on  who  Imd  allowed  it 
b  pan  out  of  hei'  ]K)Sse«(Hion.  Madame  Blavatsky  then  said  if 
■b  would  fix  the  image  of  the  article  imjUestion  very  detinitely 

■  her  mind,  she,  Madame  Blavatsky  wouhl  endeavour  to 
koeun*  it.  Mrs.  Uume  said  she  vividly  remend>ered  the 
■tide,  lUni  descnlied  it  as  an  olil-fashioncil  bi-east  bnnx-.h  wit 
iNind  with  pearls  with  glass  at  the  front,  and  the  Ixkck    mode 

■  cciDtnin  hair.  She  then,  on  bi-ing  asked,  drew  a  i-ough 
petcb  of  tile  brooch.  Madame  Blavatsky  then  wrappi-d  up  a 
ba, atbu^he*!  to  her  watch-chaiTi.  in  two  cigiiiette   [lapers,  put 

■  in  her  dress  and  said  sike  hoped  the  bnxtch  might  l)e  obtained 
m  die  course  of  th<!  evening,     At  the  end   ul   iivun>;v  v!n\^  «u.&. 


t(j  Mi-s.  Hniih'  that  the  papere  in  which  the  coin  hml  Ir-cii 
wrapped  wa-s  gone.  A  littlw  hiter  in  ths  (Irawing-rooni  she 
Hai'l  that  the  brooch  would  not  ht-  bi-oiight  into  the  houm-,  but 
tliat  it  inunt  be  lookdi  foi'  in  the  gai-deu,  and  then  us  the  party 
went  out  accoinpaiiyingher.  she  said  that  she  ha<i  clairvoyaiitly 
seen  the  bi-ooch  fall  into  a  star-shapoil  htil  tif  flowvin.  Mr. 
Hunn'  \fA  tlie  way  to  such  a  Ix>d  in  a  distant  part  of  Uie 
gftiiien.  A  pixilongol  and  caitful  seaiTh  was  made  with 
lantei-ne,  and  eventmvlly  a  small  paper  packet  eonsiHtiug  of  two 
cigarette  papera  was  fouiul  amongst  the  leaves  by  Mix  Siiini-tt. 
This  being  opened  on  the  spot,  was  fomid  to  contain  a  brooch 
exactly  corivsponding  to  the  previous  tliscriptiou,  and  which 
Mi-h.  Hume  identified  as  that  which  she  ha*l  originally  lost" 

I  accept  the  nawative  of  tlioae  present  an  an  accurate 
descfiption  of  facts  as  they  witneswd  tlieiu.  But  the  e\'idence 
for  theosophy  lies  not  in  the  fact  simply,  but  in  the  ^rpUiruition 
of  the  facts.     Let  us  rirat  examine  them. 

(u)  Mi-s.  Huine  had  lost  a  brooch.  .Thia  statement  is  not 
quite  accm-ate,  for,  as  Mi-s.  Hume  says,  she  had  gium  it  away 
to  a  pei-son  who  haiJ  allowi-d  it  to  pass  out  oF  her  poHsessioii. 

Now  this  stateinciit  ia  importiant,  for  the  fii-st  stage  is  to 
pi-ove  that  the  bi-ooch  was  i-eally  liwt,  The  expi-ession  "  allowed 
it  to  pass  out  of  her  possession"  may  be  a  rounilalKiut  way  of 
intiniatiug  tliat  the  brooch  was  lost,  but  it  may  mean  that  tlie 
brooch  was  sold,  or  given  away,  It  would  have  made  Uie 
case  sti"onger  to  have  shown  that  the  bi-oocli  was  i-eally  lost, 
instead  of  saying  vaguely  it  was  allowed  to  pasa  out  of 
someone's  posBesaion.  Evidence  should  1«  forthcoming  to 
trace  the  bi-ooch  to  its  last  known  owner.  Though  the  bi-ooch 
had  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  Mi-s.  Hume  and  her  fnen<l 
there  is  no  evidence  that  no  one  else  had  any  knowlixlguof  ita 
whereabouts.  Tliis  is  a  point  which  is  passed  over,  but  it  is 
esaential,  I  must  also  remark,  by  the  way,  that  if  Mrs.  Hume 
"  hail  given  thi'  brooch  away"  she  no  longer  ha<l  any  right  to 
it.  It  belonged  to  someone  else.  Whoever  brought  the  brooch 
ba^k  to  Mra.  Hume  seems  to  have  stolen  it  from  the  person  who 
presumably  had  it  aftei'  Mn*.  Hume's  fi'iend  "allowed  it  to 
pMSs  out  of  her  posseHsion." 
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to  all  humau  ken   i»  as-tiimcil,  but  not  pi-oviu   by 

ything  in  tlio  nnrrative. 

(/•)  MrK  Bliiviitaky  Ktatt'8  that  her  cigarette  papers  which 

itainetl  the  coin  are  gone.     Wo  have  only  her  word  for  it. 

wheii?  We  are  deahiig  witli  preternatural  effect  I  want 

ithing  nioi-e  thau  the   iiusupi»rte<I  statement  of  the  one 

moKt  iiitf^resteil. 

fc)  In  the  dark  garden   they  search    a   flower-be<l    wit)i 

iWnui.         Sothinfj    wouhl     have     l)et'ii     i-aMier     than     f'lr 

one    of    the     party    Ut    have    dropped    a    Hiiiall    packet 

UiP    liwl    mipt?rceived    by    the    i^ewt       Two    cigaiettf 

m    fif    the    usual    .size    won  Id    not    make    much    of    a 

,  and   walking  fi-oiii   the  house  to  the  dititaut  flowi'r- 

the  dark  would  givo  ample  time  aud  opportunity  for 

•  to  extract   from   her   droHH  a  small   uiiiele  without 

jing  atti'iitioti.     And  why  watt  the  packet  not    dropped 

lighU^d  diawiiig-i-oom  i 

(il)  The  .strongest   point  seeina  to  l>c  Mm.  Hume's  aplMi- 

inde]»eDdent  iiielection  of  the  bi-ooeh,  when  asked    hy 

le  Bluvataky  to  think  of  something  sht-  would  like  to 

Bnt  WAH  it   inde{)endeiit  selection  f       Wiw   Uien-    no 

tion  "  '     No  skilfully  disguised  prompting  (     We  have 

riglit  to  >ie  sceptical  before  acci'pting  accounts  of  preU-r- 

itaml  occurrence,  and  to  examine  the  evidence  very  narrowly. 

ly  proof  given  in  the  nan■ati^'e  is  that  Madame  BlavntHk^' 

uol  have  known  anything  alx>ut  the  hiXMwh,  or  Min. 

le»ire   to   have  it.      I  am  prepai-ed  to  give  Madame 

f  the  ereilit  of  Vwing  no  mean  adopt  in  the  art  of 

by  uieajiH  of  which  many  seeiiiingly  inexplicable 

ntM  hnve  U.-eii  brought  about.     I  cannot  see  that  it  is  sudi 

leer  impoHsibility  that  soine  such  suggestion   may  not  have 

en  pUice,  though  Mrs.  Lfiune  would  )>e  (|uite  unconHCJous  of 

fact     I  do  not  say  that  "  suf^jestion  "  was  employiil  in 

Ufu*   in  point,   but   the   fact   that   it   might   have  Invn 

iiploytnl  watt'i's  down  the  marvellous  very  considerably, 

I  am  not  saying  that  tlie  whole  occurrence  was  mei-e  trickei-y, 

I  do  say  we  have  no  undeniable  proofs  that  it  wns  not, 

id  (bat  iunr\idlous  lut  it  seems  to  onlookera,  it  ban  too  many 

pointA  to  ckiui  to  mnk  as  indispntabW  vvvVvwot.    Twt 

iTflinn/  i'h  tmt  of  ri.^<K.sity  pl*oof  poiutWc. 
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I  have  abstained  from  making  much  comment  on  the 
evidence  fm-nished  perhaps  by  the  semi-spiritualistis  wonders 
performed  by  some  Theosopliists.  The  finding  of  lost  brooches 
in  pillows  and  flower-beds,  the  dropping  of  bouquets  of  roses 
by  invisible  hands  from  the  ceiling,  are  certainly  wonders, 
whether  produced  simply  thi*ough  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  natural  laws,  or  as  the  work  of  beings  possessed  of  faculties 
higher  than  our  own.  But  their  value  as  evidence  is  assessed 
by  the  system  in  favour  of  which  they  are  manifested,  and  if 
that  system  is  illogical,  no  amount  of  unexplained  occurrences 
will  make  it  logical.  Moreover,  I  cannot  understand  anyone 
stating  his  faith  in  things  present,  and  his  hopes  of  things 
hereafter  on  such  theatrical  wonders.  To  my  own  western 
mind,  the  devoted  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  fallen, 
the  gentle  virtues  of  humility  and  self-foi*getfulne88  actually 
practised  under  Christian  teaching,  appeal  with  more  ai^- 
mentative  force  than  all  the  statements  made  on  behalf  of  that 
curious  mosaic  of  philosophic  uncertainties  and  Egjrptian  Hall 
marvels,  decked  out  with  tinsel  aiTangements  of  cheap  learn- 
ing which  the  Theosophical  Society  puts  forth  as  a  rational, 
a  logical,  and  a  persuasive  exposition  of  Theosophy  and  its 
Evidences. 

W.  D.  Strappini, 

Oxford,  January,  1892. 


THE     IRTSH     AT    NANTES. 


The  Khiiit  Rbverenu  Coiiseliuh  O'KEEttE,  Bishop  of 
LiMKHiCK,  1720-1737. 

DOCTOR  JOHN  O'MOLONY,  Bishop  of  Limerick  and 
AiliniriiHtmtor  of  the  Diocene  of  Killaloe  died  in 
I  Paris,  Si'ptember  Si-d,  1702,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
[  oF  the  Irish  College,  in  wliich  still  remains  the  mural  marble 
I  slkb  to  hiH  iiieiiiory.  The  Diocese  of  Limerick  remained 
I  vacant  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  and  was  governed  by  vicars 
J  during  thi«  troubled  period.  At  length  the  Holy  See  found  it 
I  cpportunr  til  appoint  the.  Reverend  Comelins  O'Keeff'e,  i-ector 
I  of  the  Parochial  Church  of  S.  Similien,  at  Nantes,  to  the 
Ichsi^^e  of  that  impoittuit  See.  He  wtut  a  priest  of  the  Dioceae 
1  of  Cork,  itnd  a  native  of  "  Gleanna-Phi'ecaue  " — Glenville. 
I A  roll  of  liiieagi-  i-riteiVHl  and  pi'ovi.'d  in  the  College  of 
I  Anns.  London,  ami  accompanied  by  a  diM'il  pcrfi-cti'd  by  Dr. 
pOTCefffe,  founding  three  bui-sew  in  the  Collegi.'  Ach  LdiiilwidH, 
j  Parift,  b.'ars  the  date,  !)th  .Septetiiber,  1734.  Li  this  the 
I  Biflbop  slaU-fl  that  he  is  of  the  family  of  tlie  O'Keeffe's  of 
[  Fmtioy,  distinguished  by  their  actions,  their  alliaiieett,  and 
ftiuur  estates,  which  (uv  mentioned  by  name,  that  Denis 
lOKeetfe,  father  of  tlie  Bishop,  was  turned  out  of  his  inhmt- 
'  of  "  Dun."  now  Doon,  on  the  river  Bride,  by  the 
I  VBttrpur,  Ci'ouiwell :  t)iat  after  many  hivr>lships  he  at  last 
Mttlvl  at  Di'umkene.  in  the  eoiuity  of  Limerick,  where  he 
left  Hit  sous,  Daniel.  Dennot,  Philip.  Donatus,  Liiki',  and  this 
Cornelius,  the  Bishop. 

Of  the  highly  iTspectabli-  (tarentAge  of  liu-  Bishop  thei-e 

a  be  no  doubt.     Fiiiin  his  mother's  side  he  v/an  descendeKl 

Iftoia  the  O'DalyK.      I  have   not   been  able  Ut  olitaiii  mudi 

I  infonnation   of   bin  early  training.      Like  most  of  the  young 

LttB^ranUi  to  the  eccle-sitistical  Htat«  at  tliat  pei-iod,  the  young 

|0'Kevlfe  likely  iisceivt''l  at  houn'   llii'  elementary  tniining  in 

under  the  difficult  ciivuniHtances  of  the  time.     He  whh 

to    Frnnee,   aii'l   enteivd   the   \v\A\  CoWgij  *^.^«WW» 
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■rical   tonsim?,  iis  uppetti-s  fmni  tin* 


following  clocumi'iit  pn-i 
at  XaiiteH. 


Tinuia  d'Augliiri;  lie  Bmirlenient,  Arphevtiiue  dp  ilmiwrs.  priiiint 
d'Aquituine.  a.  dunii^  U  tonsure  cyricule  A  Coninlle  O'Kiflt-,  fils  nniurvl  ut 
legitime  de  DeiiU  t-t  Unnurie  O'Dal.v,  6\kve  du  BSminntre  dps  IrlniidnU 
d   liuiii-K<Ja,   daijK   In  dinpelle  do  HOii  imIhir  Arclii^piscupnl,   li-  29   Mnm 

16rttt. 

Hti  aftorwaitlwwf  nt  to  TouloiiMc.whoi-o  lie  Huiahed  his  Htivlins 
and  took  theilufjifci'  ot'Doctoriii  Divinity  (Linelmn's 'History of 
Limerick").  In  Supteiiibev,  1710,  wetimUiiin  nominate)]  em-^of 
S.  Similien  at  Nantes,  wlieiv  also  lie  luM  other  Wocficv!* 
eiiu'  mm.  ami  retaineii  these  until  his  death.  Doulttk-sa 
his  love  for  tlie  shrine  of  "  Notre  Datne  de  Mi-s^icoi-di',' 
which  devotion  was  pi-opajjated  by  an  Irisli  exiletl 
Bishop,  and  which  won  Hituat^^d  in  the  panKli.  was  one 
reasiMi  why  lie  wa-s  notninace<{  to  this  clmrjje.  In  a  *'  iiiaiidi^ 
nient  '  of  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Nantes  aViout  this  tiniv. 
paitieular  stress  is  laid  on  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  "  du  Bon 
Secoiu's,"  by  which  nante  it  was  also  knoi\n,  in  connection  with 
the  Irish  olei^y  residing  at  Nantes.  He  is  nientioniil  in  Line- 
han's  "Histoiy  of  Limerick"  as  ivctorof  "S.  Chronicleii."*  Ho 
was  succeeded  at  S.  Similien  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Bnrke,  of  the  di« 
cese  of  Clonfert,  who  was  alao  eiiperior  of  the  Irish  Syniinw^* 
at  Nantes, which  position  he  liehi  until  his  ileatji  in  October.  1 724. 
Itis  thus  recorded  iji  tlic  register  of  tlie  church  of  S.  Similien.  IS 
Octobi-e,  1724 :— "  Noble  V.  et  1).  (venerable  et  disci-^t)  Pierre 
Bm-ck,  recteur  de  S.  Similien,  docteur  en  Theologie.  ci-devnnt, 
recteur  de  Pau.  chapehiin  de  S.  Julien,  sup«5rieur  tie 
la  Maison  et  comniuneauti^  des  Measieurs  les  pri'ti-es  Irlandais. 
d.  e.  d.  apr^H  50  Jours  de  inaladie,  age  d'envipon  4S 
auB,  inhum^  au  gmnil  ciniiti^re  di-  S.  Similien,  en  pnWiice  ' 
Sieura  Thomas  Burek,  son  ueveu,  Sparks,  pi-^tre,  chapelaiii  de 
S.  Julien,  G.  Stack,  pr^tre.  pnxim-em-  de  la  conimuneaatt^ 
Irlandaise:  Walsh,  docteur  au  Sorbonne,  mip^-'ti'itr  ilf  /«  «>m- 
•mimraiite  Irelandaiite  k  Nantes."  Dr.O'Keeffe  waaappointcd 
Bishop  of  Liuieriek  liy  Brief,dated  March, 1720.  The  penal  laws. 
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were  during  this  period  in  full  foixie  in  Ii-eland.    We  can  imaijine 

the  change  for  the  Bishop  f ix>m  his  parish  and  friends  at  Nantes 

U)  Limerick,  where  a  Bishop  had  not  l>ei*n  for  eighteen  yejii-s. 

and  where  religion  was  undergoing  a  most  severe  pei'secution. 

Linehan  s  "  History  of  Limerick  "  gives  an  ivccount  of  an  aceusii- 

tion  hreught  against  him  and  other  Bishops  by  an  inifortunate 

renega<le,  who  stated  "  that  in  August  or  8eptemlx»r,  1720,  he 

was   in   company    with    (Jonor   0'Keeff(\   popish    Bishop   of 

Limerick,  Fi-ancis   Loyd,  popish    Bishop  of  Killaloi»,  and  1). 

Stones,  a  Fi-anciscan  friar  of  the  city  of  DuMin,  at  the  house 

of  Teigev  H'Caithy,  alias  Ralmh,*  the  then  |X)pish  Bishop  of 

Cork  and  Cloyne,  when  the  sjiid  O'Keefte  and  Loyd  delivered 

a  lett«»r  to  the  said  M'Carthy  fmm  Christopher  Butler,  the 

p<jpish  Arehbishop  of  Ciushel,  acquainting  him   that  he  had 

receive*!  a  letter  fix>m  the  Pope's  int4.»rniuieio  at  Brussels;  that 

the  Pope  had  complied  with  the  nnjuest  of  the  Aix*hbishops  of 

Lvland :  that  his  Holiness  had  stMit  him  an  in<lulirrnce  for  ten 

yeai's,  in  order  to  raise  a  siun  of  money  to  1h»  specially  applied 

to  restore   King  James   III.  to  his  rights,  and  i)ut  his  then 

MajestvandtheRoval  Familv  to  the  swoid "  ( House  of  Conunons 

Journal,   1741).     On   the  strength  of  thesf  informations  Dr. 

31  Caithy  s  house  wjis  searched,  and  his  pajK'i-s  enclosed  to  the 

Sjx^aker  of  the    House.     Their  repf>rt,  filled  with  abuse  and 

invectives,  c<mtained  but  one  fact,  that  a  sum  of  £5  had  Immmi 

collected  to  defeat  a  meausure  to  prevent  Catholics  practising  as 

solicitoi's,  and  on  that  fact  they  in-ged  the  severe  enforcement  of 

the  penal  laws.     Dr.  M'Caithy,  "  Ral»ah,"  of  whom  mention  is 

made,  was  the  last  bishop  of  the  iniited  di(K»eses  of  C\)rk  and 

ClojTie.     The  present  Cathedral  of  Cork  was  In^gun  by  him. 

He  lived  in  a  wretche<l  lame  near  it,  some  twentv  veal's  since 

calh^l    "  Rawbuck  s  Lane "    now    dignified    by    the    name    of 

"Easons    Avenue."      I    may    be   pennitted,   for  the    saik*'   of 

preserving  the  <locument,  and  also  to  show  the  style  of  such 

in  those  days,  to  give*  a  dimissorial  letter  from  tlu'  Bishop, 

pre8t*rve<l  at  Nant<»s : — 

TadeuH  dei  nisrac  sedis  npticae  ^raa'  Corcaj^ionsis  c»t  CluonciiHiH    KpuH 
dilecto  nobifl  in  Xto  Ku<ceiii()  C'uniiin;^hain.  Le«,'itiin(i  Thun)  et  Catholicin 


*  So    many    aod    numerourt    uero    the    M*('ttrthy«,    they    hiwl    «evQr«A. 
dktingaishiDg  nametf.     "  Ra^ah  '  iiieanH  hoHp\ta\A^. 
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pikri>ntibuH  orto  Bnpti/aki,  Vitigeuti  ijuiiique  luinos  Nsto  ac  dictne 
CurcB^ensU  iti  hibumia  dioeceBioa  oriiindo,  sidutem  in  eo  qui  est  oiu: 
BiiUis.  ul  a  quocuinque  Catlioliuo  antiatite  gratiam  et  Cumiunniuutu. 
tjoiliii  uptiroe  liaboute  qaam  propter  )iuc  ndire  lunluerU  priiiiam  Tuaauraoi 
Clericaleiu,  quatuor  Minnrea  ordines,  Bucrcis  subdinconntMS,  iliacimatua.  e 
Presbyterfttua,  orcUnea  ret'ipere  valeas  noil  servatis  inIerstitiU  per  pnt« 
licentiaui  concediiiiiu)  sub  litulo  iinssbnis  in  hibeniiam  dnmmodn  p 
exmiien  idoneus  reperinriii.  Dpituiij  in  LofO  nri  Kefugii  stib  ai^illo  n 
uiaiiiwU  10  Maji,  1780.  Si^.  ibad  corciij;  et  Cluon  Epiis.  et  infra  ite  tuondaM 
illual  ac  Hiiii  Dnini  F.pi  Rely  aeci'et  ae  eigiUutiiru  (Xusinii6  IS  FtA 
nm.M  the  Evfich^  at  Nantes). 

Mr.  Ciinitiiij^liani  received  frani  M};r.  Tui-piii  Crispe,  in  tlw 
Cliapel  of  the  Gmnd  S^minaire  at  Quatuor  Teiiae,  17  Febi-uary, 
1731,  tonsuruantl  the  four  minor  oMere,  and  OTi  SaturiIaybefor< 
FfusHioii  Suiiilay,  in  the  same  piace  ajul  from  the  nauie  prelate 
suli-'leiwionship.  I  may  be  panioued  anothiT  iligressioi 
to  show  the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  Htiideiits  on  the  continen 
in  those  troubled  times.  The  following  iHtittnn,  without  tlaU 
in  amonj^  the  archives  of  the  Department  at  Xautea : — 

PaN  .Xpi 

llevereiiJi  admuduui  Domijii.  list  qiiod  VHSlris  l\iiiiiiiationibuB  Notu 
ease  VeliioUB  noH  infmHcriploa  in  Artiuin  facultate  Buniigulenn,  n«  IK 
natione  Hybernoa  a  Patriis  dedibus  quatiior  abhinc  aniiis  elapsis  propt 
Hdtiiu  orlbodoxam  e\pulsos.  jam  pi>rftctiB  studiis  pbilosopbicis 
praedicta  UniveraitAte  propter  paupertatein  renim  inopinni  Pniiaios  gisl 
Ktiidendi  Sacrum  Theolo({iajn  profecturoB,  Quiipropet  vtjstraa  Dumination 
n»u  vulgariter  deprecaniur  ut  Nobis  aliquod  auxilii  nd  i(<.-r  pcrngeadu 
eoncedere  non  dedifsiianiur.  In  renmneratione  enj  IJenm  Op :  Ma: 
Beiitisaimam  Viripiieiii  Deiparani  pro  veatris  DomiuHtionibus  Beiiif 
Oriibiuiua.  HinuilUini :  AiUii-tiEsimi 

Servi 

Mauritius  Rochens 

llonatus  Kinnel 

Iti'vdiB  nduMMium  Gulieliniia  Fialioneiia  et  

DoiTm,  r  :  Conu-liiis  Cr-nvly  :  Hihenii. 

s  Naaiteimbus. 


TheiT  is  no  date  Ui  this  document,  hiit  it  must  l>e  abSw 
time  1  am  treating  and  it  shews  the  iltfJicullies  of  the  Iria) 
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j"'Vi'rty  ulit-oiuL  An  ideii  of  the  ntate  of  thitifps  iit  tliia  time 
inay  lie  gathoreil  fnmi  tlie  fiu-t  that  early  in  Dr.  O'Keeffe's 
K(riNcijpat<>,  a  priest,  Rev.  Timothy  Ryau,  was  hangeJ  in 
limiTick  for  the  sole  crime  of  his  marrying  a  Catholic 
to  a  Prot*8tant.  Di-.  O'Keeffe  set  lumself  to  woik  in  i-estoring 
flwcipliiif.  nnil  frameil  niles  which,  I  believe,  are  in  part  utill  in 
fom-  in  the  DioceHe  of  Limerick.  He  was  entnwted  by  the 
Holy  See  with  many  delicate  and  difficnlt  questions  in  other 
di'TiiscH  and  i-egaiiJing  flifferences  between  religious  bodies, 
fnmi  linn*  to  tinm  he  revisited  Fi-ance.  where  doubtieHS  tha 
happiiwt  days  of  his  life  were  spent.  In  June  and  April,  1734 
■nd  17.15,  he  performed  several  ordinations  at  Nantes  for  the 
Biiliop  of  that  See.  ao  that  he  miiBt  have  more  than  once  \'iHited 
tfi''  Und  of  his  adoption, — for  he  wa«  a  natmaliseil  Fi-eiichnian. 
hi  17HI  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Paris  he  founded  three 
Rumes  in  the  Irish  College  of  that  city  for  students  of  the 
inline  nf  OKeeffe.  his  own  i-elatives.  He  laid  down  rules  for 
till-  rcjfulation  nf  the  Bui-see.  The  will  of  the  Bishop  was  the 
of  litigation  Iietweeu  Dr,  Laoy,  his  successor  in  the  See 

Unlock,  and  Br,  Wulsh,  Bishop  of  Cork,  as  to  which 

tlie  Iteiivtit  of  the   Bui-ses  should  l»e  applied.     It  wtis 

i«d  before  the  coui-ts  at  Paris,  but  the  cause  was  left  by 

without  a  dmsion.     Dr.  O'Keeffe  died  on  the  10th  May, 

f87,  and  wa«  bui-ied  in  S,  John's  chui-chyard,  in  that  city,  but 

moomiivnt  iTUiains  to  show  his  yrave. 

UBving  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  O'Keofl'e, 

■ow  return  tn  my  promise  in  the  Januaiy  number  to  give  the 

*Sitth<iriM»tioii  of  the  University  of  Nantes  to  the  request  of  the 

Bwv,  Daniel  Byrne,  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  to  the  Establish- 

menl  of  the  Irish  .Seminary  and    tlie   ndes   it   laid   down    in 

l^rmnting  the  privileges  asked  for. 

lKT.\TH  DK  BRETAOSF.l 

ArchivcH.  Kxlnut   rles   lU-tpBtrw   •!*•   ilrlibii iiticm* 

,  Nant««,  lie  L'Univereit^  ilo  KiuiMb. 
i«>,  inil  Mpt  coDt  iuiu«nU!-ux.    AssembMo  estraor^iiuu™ 
riinivHrnitf,  loiiae  ec  cunvoqiifo  par  otAtv  <Iv  Moii«inur 
r,  iLww  In  udlc  An  li^v^rf  nila  pir«»  CMiii««,  un  «\jiwn\  v 

0/ Fourth  Sert>j,.] 
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Mon^eiir  pi-til  i\es  RuchetI«B,  ducl^ur  en  Tlieologici  B«Cteur, 

Pour  1ft  TlieolDgie  ; 

MeHBieura  forget,  Merlet,  et  ile  picamllh 

Pour  la  Mfdecine : 

Messieurs  Alexandre,  BonBiii.v,  Bodin,  Eirwau,  Bi(rh&rd 

du  I'leBBiH,  Majlhoa,  liureau.  Gef&aj*  et  SolliiT. 

PoiU'  leB  Arte ; 
UeBsieun  Durif,  Le  Mercier,  et  du  la  Tnuretle. 
Sar  U  reiiueste  du  Sieur  Bime  Biipericur  de  la  coitununaiiie  iles  pivti 
irlaudois  de  cette  ^-ille  Et  la  coiumunicfttion  par  hii  IxJtte  dps  T^tti 
Patentes  obtennea  en  fftveur  de  La  ditti'  conmiunftnt*  En  I'liniiie  mil  m 
cent  wiixante  ciuq  et  de  I'arresl  tie  la  .Tour  A»  mnis  de  (etrier  deriii 
Lesq^uelleB  LeCtree  Patentes  portent  entrDolrt!  diBpuBitions  que  la  pLiloBopl 
et  k  tbeologie  pDUrant  etre  eitseign^BH  A  la  ditto  coiiimuiiniite  pur  di 
profesHeurij  de  In  nation  TrlandoiBe,  et  quo  leure  etudiuns  pourant  prend 
dcH  doKi'^n  liana  riuiivorsit^  de  Nantes  en  HubiBAiuit  lea  oxamcntt,  et  taiuL 
lea  actes  ardinau'es,  8an«  qni'il  soit  neaninoins  port^  aiirnne  atteinle  ai 
droits  de  la  rtitte  university  A  qui  le  soin  et  I'inapection  des  ettides  «i 
Bpeciallement  eou&^es  par  lea  lois  de  I'Eglise  et  de  I'etati  I'Uni 
voulant  J'uu  cote  procurer  aux  prfitrea  irlandoia  la  fiicillite  A'  I'lnstruu 
et  d'acquerir  lea  connaissances'  qui  puissout  los  inettre  en  etat  ile  ttavaill 
dana  1ft  Sauitte  aux  pro^&e  de  la  religion  Cntholique  dans  leur  patrie.  < 
lofiuelle  ils  sont  temia  de  retourner  aiiH-si  tout  npr^s  leiira  iuiAea.  1 
etivisaj^eoDt  d'uii  autre  easti  qn'on  n  sfauroit  trop  pi^vpiiir  pour  It  bi^n  i 
la  paix  et  I'avautage  deo  oiieiena  corps.  Les  difllcnlti^ii  et  enlerpria 
prdjadiciables  que  de  nonveaux  etablimement  ne  iniui(]uent  presqi 
jamais  d'occasionues  et  oiii  le  rapport  des  ciiiumbaaire«  uiininii!es  p>r 
detiberstiiin  du  xin^t  deux  avril  ilernier.  Le  pnjoureur- general  a  rvqu 
qu'on  delibemt  aiu*  le  tout. 

Sur  quoi  I'universit^  nient  deliber^  seporaineiit  par  (arulte.  at  oRi 
proonreur-geiieral  en  eee  uonditsinns,  it  a  et^  arreate  et  enonca  pi 
Monsieur  le  rectetir  qii  I'ccole,  que  sera  ctablie  daiu  la  rinumiuiBtite  A 
pr^tres  irlandaia  sittufe  fLii  bnA  de  U  (oHse  pnraiase  lie  Saiut  NiiMtlas  de 
ville  <le  Nantes  soil  repiit^e  el  devieiine  eoole  do  I'univeniite  1'ef!«t  qu  I 
etudiaiis  de  la  ditte  ecole  taut  de  pbilosophle  qn  de  iheiili^e  pniwe: 
prendre  des  grades  dans  la  ilitte  university  aux  fonditinaa  ^ulvaiilca. 

Priino.  La  ditte  eeole  taut  de  philosophie  qn  de  tUeoloirie  DC  set*  i 
pour  lea  seula  ecclesiastiqUDs  voniis  d'irlande  et  des  aiitfea  isles  Britaniqu 
en  France  pour  .v  falre  leura  eludes,  et  denteurans  daiis  la  dittu  coaun 
uaut£ ;  sans  qu'aucuns  extemea  de  qnelques  pays,  iioiii  un  quality  qu'! 
soient,  m^me  iriandoia,  ptiissent  prendre  dea  Icoona  ilaiia  In  ditte  eirole. 

2°  Les  deux  professeura  de  pliiloaopbie  de  la  dilti'  eoole  m  (era 
recevoir  maitrea  ea  nrttt ;  et  leur  uuutdenieut  de  prnfeiiseurs  a  la  faoul 
dea  arts  qu  le  driven  fera  aaaenibler  a  eel  effel,  indiiHiant  anx  dil"  prot) 
■enrs  le  jour  et  I'heure  de  In  ditte  oaaembl^i^. 

8°     Leu  profesaeiirs  de  ttieulotfie  qui  ntr  poitnint  pna  etre  plua  du  d«i 
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cours  de  leurs  lecons ;  ils  seront  tenus  en  outre  de  prendre  le  bonnet  de 
ilocteur  en  theolo^e  dans  la  ditte  universite,  an  moins  dans  I'espace  de 
trois  anuses,  en  soutenant  les  th^seR  et  autres  actes  qu  les  Ba<!heliers 
ordinaires  sent  obliges  de  soutenir,  sans  que  leurs  qualit^s  de  professeurs 
puisHent  les  en  exeiupter ;  et  ils  presenteront  d  la  faculte  de  theolo^e  le 
uiandement  qu*ils  auront  eu  de  leur  Superieur  pour  professer  suivant 
Tusa^e  des  autres  professeurs  de  theolo^e. 

4**  Les  dits  professeurs  de  philosophie  et  de  theolo<rie  coninieneeront 
leur  coors  de  lecons  a  I'ouverture  des  ecoles]de  I'universite  et  ils  ne 
les  finiront  pas  avant  la  cloture  des  cours  acadeniiques  de  la  ditte 
universite.  Les  dits  professeurs  donneront  aux  Sindics  des  facultes  de 
philosophie  et  de  theolo^e  a  I'ouverture  des  ecoles  les  nunis  de  leurs  ecoliers. 

i>*  Les  dits  professeurs  de  theoloj^e  et  de  philosophie  auront  soin  de  faire 
Houtenir  chaque  aimee,  au  moms  a  quelqu'un  de  leurs  ecoliers  des  actes 
et  theses  publiques  en  leurs  maison  et  coinniunaute,  et  ils  seront  tenus  de 
faire  examiner.  Et  Sindiquer  leurs  theses,  encore  bien  quelles  ne  seroient 
pas  destinees  a  Tiuipression.  scavoir  les  theses  de  philosophie  par  le  sindic 
de  la  facult6  des  arts  et  les  theses  de  tlieolofjie  par  le  sindic  de  la  faculty 
de  theologie  suivant  Tusa^^e  et  I'arrest  de  la  jour  du  vinjjt  deux  aoust, 
niil  sept  cent  cinquante  neuf  ;  et  leur  professeurs  avant  de  faire  soutenir 
se  presenteront  devant  le  recteur  de  I'universit^  pour  qu'il  leur  prescrive 
le  jour  et  heure  convenable  des  theses,  atin  que  le  dit  Sieur  Uecteur  y'assiste 
si  bon  lui  semble  confonnement  audit  arest.  Les  dits  actes  et  theses  s'ils 
fiont  imprinies.     Le  seront  pas  riinpriineur  de  Tuniversite. 

6^  A  cha<|ue  priiuil  niensis  d*aoust  les  dits  professeui-s  de  theoloj^ie  se 
presenteront  a  la  faculty  de  theolojfie  suivant  I'usaj^e  des  ses  autres 
professeurs  pour  lui  indiquer  les  traittes  qu'ils  se  proposeront  de  donner  a 
leurs  ecoliers  dans  le  cours  de  I'annee  suivante  et  la  faculte  veillera  a  ce 
qu*i]s  enseigneront  a  leur  dits  ecoliers  les  traittes  et  matieres  les  plus 
Qtilles  et  les  plus  convenables ;  et  pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  philosopliie  les 
professeurs  enseif^i^ront  a  leurs  ecoliers  les  ditlerentc  parties  de  la 
philosophie  suivant  Tusa^e  dans  le  cours  des  deux  ainiees. 

7*  I-»es  dits  professeurs  en  theolo^ie  enseij^neront  a  leui*s  ecoliers  Irn 
quatre  propo$itions  du  rlrrge  dr  francc  dt  mil  sis  cent  quatrr  viufjt  deus 
rt  let  leur  frroni  noutenir  dans  Ich  th^sen  auivant  qui  U'h  uifitirrrs  //•  dr- 
ttMHdrrnnt,  rt  reux  de  leurs  ecoliers  qui  roudrouf  prendre  desqnides  en  la 
farulie  dc  throU^gie  seront  obligees  de  soutenir  leurs  aetes  jn^ur  ten  dits 
grades  dttru  la  salle  ordinaire  de  la  faculte. 

H*  Ijes  ecoliers  qui  apres  leurs  corn's  de  philosophie  voudroiit  si-  faire 
rece\'oir  luaitres  es  arts  se  presenteront  a  la  facuUe  des  arts,  pour  etre 
examines,  comme  le  sont  les  autres  etudians  en  pliilosophie  apres  (|uoi  ils 
amiiiteront  a  Tinau^iration  solennelle  de  la  Ma<xdiileine  pour  y  recevoir  le 
bonnet  de  maitre  es  arts  suivant  Tusap^e. 

!>•  En  quelque  nonibre  que  soient  les  dix-teurs  Irlandais.  unj^lais.  ou 
ecconsais  en  la  faculte  de  theol()<(ie,  il  n'y  aura  jamais  (|ue  les  deux 
profaMeon  en  theolojne  et  exereant  actuellement  et  re«:u  doctourn  cauvuve 
il  Mt  dil  ey  desaoua  a  a\<)ir  voix   et   HufEni\»e  <\v\\\*  V*  vvw^^sw^Aviv^  ^N. 
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notes  tant  de  la  facalte  que  de  runirenit^  aana  qu'ils  piiiHsent  t>tr« 
Bnppli^es ;  et  quimt  aux  assembl^eB  de  runiversitf  qui  serout  seuleiuent 
de  cereinaoiea  publiquea,  les  autres  docteurs  poui-unl  y  iissister  silub 
pcmvoir  delibereB  nialit  eti  rei;u  gratis, 

10°  Lea  gradu^a  et  ducteiira  irlaadoiB  Bti  confunueroiit  on  surplus  & 
tous  lea  regleinena  des  VunivcrBit^  et  dee  facuU£a  c'y  devout  fkita  r  leur 
egard,  en  ce  qui  ne  sc  trouvera  point  de  coiilraire  aux  preaentcs  oonditionv 
notament  au  sujet  du  decanat  et  reotorat. 

I)  a  encore  ete  orreBtc  et  enoacie  par  UonBiear  le  Becteur  qu'uiia 
oopie  do  la  preseute  sera  delivree  au  Sieur  Bime  et  urie  natxa  euvuy^  » 
Uonsieur  le  procureur-generol  du  parlemenl,  et  que  les  lettroa  patentea, 
arrest  de  la  cour  et  requeate  dont  i)  s'ngit  fleront  eiu'egistrdes 
deliberationa  pour  y  avoir  recours  nu  besoio.  Sign€  petit  den  ltlH^llPtIe■ 
Reoteur  Bonnamy  p'  general  et  Cbevillart  GreU  Secretaire. 

iSigni)     CHEVILI^^HT. 

Clri-ff'  Sei>r4l!ii 

The  7th  article  in  the  Regulation  between  the  Univeraity 
and  the  Irish  College  at  Nantea  is  of  grave  importance^ 
inasmuch  as  it  ahowa  the  position  of  the  Irish  Church  in 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  for  some  years  subsequent, 
and  also  the  teaching  of  the  National  Seminary  in  reference 
to  it  That  the  clergy  \Yl)ich  received  ita  education  and  much 
hospitality  in  France  were  not  influenced  by  Gallican  teaching 
it  would  be  hard  to  expect,  especially  as  they  promised  to 
receive  this  doctrine,  and  perhaps  were  not  sufficiently 
warned  of  the  opposite.  One  of  the  earliest  presidents  of 
Maynooth  was  Dr.  O'Byme,  who  waa  Doctor  of  Scirbonna 
and  Superior  of  the  Irish  College  at  Nantes.  It  had  as 
its  first  profeaaora  excellent  men  in  other  respecta;  French 
priests  as  Anglade  and  Delahogue.  The  gi-eat  body 
the  Irish  clei'gy  were  educated  in  France,  and  if  they  could 
have  remained  untainted  with  Gallican  ideas  it  would  hav< 
been  ati-ange  indeed. 

I  will  conclude  this  article  by  notes  from  Canon  Delorma 
on  this  subject  regai-ding  Brittany,  and  the  same  will  hold 
ri'garding  Ireland,  but  in  a  different  direction.  "  At  the  tinn 
Brittany  was  a  pi-ovince  of  obedience,  and  was  a  duchy  subjec 
to  the  Holy  See,  the  Gallican  propositions  would  have  raised 
protests.  But  the  royal  ordinances  and  decrees  of  Parliainenl 
had  HO  much  changecl  the  coui-ae  of  opinion  that  in  th( 
eightftiitb  century  Gall\c».niam  retgnetl  supreme.  But 
the  clerfry.  which  were  V>o\m<\  to  Vive  ^w^^q^^a 
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Hi)  to  whuiii  the  jiriucea  lookeJ  for  their  chief  support,  were 
,  their  property  confiscated,  it  returned  more  closely  to 
III  with  the  universal  Church  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff." 
"bv  aamo  course  of  reasoning  in  another  way  may  apply  to 
faf  Irish  Church.  Necessity  forced  it  for  education  abroatl. 
pt  received  grateful  welcome  and  assistance,  but  especially  iu 
F'l-atice.  If  Galilean  teaching  affected  tlif  theoli^y  of  the 
riah  Choi-ch  in  the  eighteenth  century,  fi-eedom  of  thought  iu 
I  right  sense — closer  ndationa  with  the  Holy  See — has  niatle 
[■  Church  of  Ireland,  as  well  aa  the  Chui-ch  of  France,  to  lay 
ide  audi  erroneous  opinions,  and  come  in  full  union  with  the 
lhni«tiuii  world  regarding  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 

From  tin-  riTstrictioiis  placed  by  the  University  ifgarding 

!■  p<^Mition  of  Doctor  of  Theology  ui  the  case  of  the  Irish 

•niinnry,  we  niay  gather  that  it  was  Jealous  of  the  influence 

Dil  talent  of  thi-  Irish.     From   many  sources  we  find  that, 

fritw  poverty  and  Huficriijgs,  they  obtained  the  higliest  poei- 

I  in  that  country.     In  a  list  taken  from  the  publications 

t  the  time,  we  find   University  Doctore  A.D.  174S,  Dr.  Don- 

I,  residing  a  Ut  fosse,  Chaplain  of  S.  Julien,  an  hospital 

■  the  IpHh  College,  and  where  many  Irish   priests  from 

me  to  time  occupied  the  position  of  Chaplain.     In  1757  we 

B«l  him /'■'■(>Tn«/(/r  of  the  Diocese  of  Nantes;  alsoanoflicialof  the 

ie.     Hanligan,    Vicai'-General    of    the    Archbishop    of 

Mac   Hugo,  of  the  Irish  College.     17«5.  M.  O'Byme, 

K-rior  of  the  Irish  College.     In  1760.  M.  Salver,  Professor 

'  the    Irish   College.     1766.  O'Loghleu.  who   in    1783   was 

liileocon     of     Killuloe    in     IrL'land.     Shenau     (Sheelian  ?) 

Vicair>-  of   Kilfenora,  in  Ireland.       O'Donoglme,  Becteur  of 

Birr,  in  Ireland.     O'Connor,  Chaplain  of  the  Regiment  of  "  La 

Maim'-."     Walsh.  Doctor  of    Sorbonne.     17M1.    Louis    Walsh, 

V  of  BoHH,  in  Ii-eland.  who  in  1814  was  P.P.,V.G.  Duneraile, 

,  1767  Dr. "PicanHth"i3mentionedaa  Professor  at  the  Irish 

Whs  he  an  Irishman  '.   1777  O'Flynn,  Professor  of  the 

1  College.    O'Falon,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  Irish  College. 

)  O'Connor,  Vicaire  of  Monzeil,  Diocese  of  Nantes.   1780 

It  Wklsh  in  Ireland.  Vicaire  of  Conna.     1782  O'Riordan  in 

,  I  suspect  from  other  notices  he  was  Micltael  O'Riordan 

B-of  Emiy.  "  Granger  "  also  b  mentioned.     No  notice  of 

r  position.     In  1784  is  mentiotieOl  "  va\  Xa^  \i^ 
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Hfltel  dieu,  (lit  I'hoapital  pour  lea  malades  k  Nantes  pres  Ul 
Belle  Croix — superieure  Madame  Walah."  Staptetoti  is  alsol 
mentioned  in  1 783,  as  Profesaor  of  the  Irish  College  and  DoctopT" 
of  Divinity  with  Coyle  at  Rome.  1787  J.  B.  Walsh  isfl 
mentioned  as  Doctor  of  Sorbonne,  aggregated  to  that  of  NaiiteaJ 
au  Chateau  de  Terrant,  Anjou.  Stapleton  and  Coyle  aral 
mentioned  as  in  Ii-eland  in  1788.  1789  Sheuan  (Sheehan  ?)  i 
returned  aa  V.G,.  Kilfenom,  Ireland.  J,  B.  Waiah  as  superiorl 
of  the  Iriah  College,  Paris.  Walter  Walsh  ia  returned  aa  aal 
Dervati^re  pr4s  Nantes.  In  1792  he  is  mentioned  as  ui  Ireland.  J 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Irish  community 
represented  as  follows : 

O'Byme,  Patrick  James,  Superior,  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  Vicarl 

General  of  Armagh, 
Coyle,  Priest,  Doctor  in  Theology. 
O'Connor,  Priest,  Doctor  in  Tlieology. 
O'Donoghue,  Priest,  Doctor  in  Theology. 
Stapleton,  Priest,  Doctor  in  Theology. 
Walsh,  Walter. 
Walsh,  John  Baptist*. 
Walsh.  Louis. 
The  seminary  contains  from  70  to  80  students. 

These  details  are  meagre,  but  in  the  dioceses  to  which  they  I 
belonged  others  may  supply  more  information  regarding  them.  ] 
Daniel  O'Byme,  who  obtained  so  many  privileges  for  the  I 
college,  died  in  1788,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemeteiy  of  S,  T 
Similien  on  the  18th  December  in  that  year.  He  was  succeeded  | 
by  J.  B.  Walah,  who  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Paris  i 
superior  of  the  Irish  College  there.  It  was  he  who  established! 
the  "  Walsh  foundation  "  in  that  College.  He  waa  succeeded) 
by  Dr.  Patrick  James  O'Byme,  a  native  of  Clonfeacle  parish,  \ 
Co.  Tyi-one,  who,  born  of  highly  respectable  parents  al>out  the  I 
year  1757,  and  educated  at  home  in  classics,  was  then,  aciixjum-l 
stance  not  unusual  in  those  days,  ordained  Priest,  and  si-n  t  t^j  tha  J 
Irish  College,  Pai-ia,  to  complete  his  studies,  on  their  tennluatiori  I 
he  stood  the  usual  Thesis  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  ■ 
Sorboune.  He  waa,  after  the  translation  of  Dr.  Walsh  to¥ 
Paris,  named  president  of  the  Irish  College  at  Nantes.  H«| 
held  other  minor  appoiutmenta,wa»  somatuaea  chaplain  to  thei| 
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Kpake  of  Angoul^me,  and  received  on  hit*  appointment  an 
bxquMitcIy  embroidei-ed  s«t  of  vestments.  These,  wit)i  a 
whalice  prefteiitcd  by  Mr.  Edward  O'Byme,  silk  luui'chaiit, 
^Piirit*,  Hre  in  the  poHsession  of  Dean  O'Byme,  V.G..P.P., 
■Dunganiion,  ^nad  uephew  and  successor  in  his  positions  in 
Ha  nullah  t4i  hiH  gi-and  uncle  Dr.  O'Byme.  The  chalice  lieara 
Bli<-  inscription:^ — ^"Edwanius  O'Byme,  Me  fieri  fecit  ano.  Di. 
B766.  P.  T.  O'Bynie,  S.T.P.D.D.  Horn:  Hib:  Nan;  Sup"  An. 
■790." 

■       Dr.  O'Bynie  continued  to  preside  over  the  College  until  the 

f|iin«  of  the  frritat  Revolution.     Though  the  Irish  priests  did  not 

r  mingle  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  they  were  not  safe.     On 

[  Au^at  2l]i-d,  171(2,  an  order  of  the  Depai-tment  of  the  Loire 

[  Xnf^Hpurv  was  inade  to  search  the  Irish  College  for  Priests 

[  who  had  not  taken  the  Constitutional  Oath.     10th  September, 

'  17i^,  un  account  of  complaints  ma<ic  by  many  "citizens"  agaiiist 

''«nue"Iriah  Priestsfortheirconduettowanla  the  National  Guard, 

Uit-y  Wen-  forbidden  to  leave  their  College  or  appear  iu  the 

striate  under  pain  of  tiupriiiionment   in  the   Castle  or  even 

eX)iulNiun  from  France.     Already  they  were  prevented  fi-om 

aayiug  Matn  except  in  their  own  Cliapel.     Probably  the  cause 

of  isomplaiut  was  that  on  account  of  their  position  as  British 

vobjeeta  they  supplied  to  the  Faithful  of  Nante»  the  pla^e  of 

I   Ibeir  dopused   pastel's  who  harl  not  biken   the  oath.     April 

L'fitli,  1793,  we  find  they   were  imprisoned  in   tlie  Carmelite 

CanVtftit  and  received  permissioa  to  embark  on  boaid  a  ship 

of  their  own  nationality,  "The  Peggy"  l>ound  for  Cork-     The 

Imh   Prieiita  had  no  time  to  lose.      The  guillotine   ab-eady 

\ia\  itfi  victims  at  Nantes,  and  ucarce  bad  the  friends  of  the 

Irinli    aecureil   their  safe   departm-e   by   the   "Peggy"   from 

PftimUitiuf  wht-ii  the  horrore  broke  out  at  Nantes  which  are 

Diitorioua  in  histoiy. 

Dr.  O'Byme  was  in  Paris,  and  leaving  that  city  in  disguise, 
narrowly  t.'ecapod,  having  liis  dieek  grazed  by  a  bullet.  In 
1807,  June  27,  he  was  nunieil  third  President  of  Maynnoth 
College,  where  ho  ixtmained  for  three  years.  He  returned  to 
hiM  nativo  Dioct^ae  and  tilled  several  positions,  and  iu  August 
19th.  ISiy.died,  having  been  then  Dean.  V.C.P.P.  Annagh. 
Tli«  CoIlcfTR  at  Nantes,  like  the  otlier  Irish  Colleges  in  France, 
«zeept  that  of  Parii).  did  not  8ur%'iv«  liic  gctaX  %e'>t(^%>A<»v. 
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The  chapel  became  a  store,  and  subsequently  a  cai-tridge 
factory.  In  1848  the  National  guard  used  the  courtyand  of  the 
College  for  the  purpose  of  drill  In  1857,  Dr.  Miley,  President 
of  the  Irish  College,  Paris,  sold  the  building  for  100,000  francs; 
M.  Dobr^e,  a  wealthy  merchant,  purchased  it  and  pulled  down 
the  building,  intending  to  construct  on  its  site  a  mansion  of 
the  style  of  the  13th  century.  It  remains  unfinished,  and  is 
called  "les  folies  Dobr^es."  Though  the  College  has  disappeai^ed 
the  memory  of  the  Irish  is  still  cherished  at  Nantes,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  restorations  in  the  Church  of  St.  Similien  and 
N.  D.  De  Misericorde,  and  also  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  that 
See  to  Dublin  to  celebi-ate  the  Centenary  of  O'ConnelL 

Patrick  Hurley,  P.P. 


K     AK     ASPECT     OF     THE     TEMPERANCE 
I  QUESTION.^ 

^frU  Ui«  tunny  discussions  of  the  Temperance  Question  which 
HI  rewnt  yeain  have  seen,  one  aspect  of  the  subject  htw 
Beoeivetl  much  leiis  attention  than  from  its  importance  it  was 
^hirly  eiititleil  to,  viz :  the  chai-acter  of  the  moie  generally 
Heed  intoxicitiitH  themselves,  Doubtless  this  can  be  accounted 
Bbr  in  vaiious  ways.  To  say  anything  worth  saying 
Hequired  n  knowledge  more  or  less  technical,  and  implied  an 
Becorucyof  statement,foreign  to  much  of  what,  for  convenience, 
Hnay  hv  calle<l  temperance  literature.  And  it  must  nior<>uver 
Be  a'huitted  that  information  of  any  value  waa  sctinty  and 
BSfiicult  to  obttiin,  A  result  of  this  state  of  things  wan  that 
^Uif  cnine  and  insanity,  and  misery,  associated  with  the  drink 
Hboestion  wore,  in  a  few  rhetorical  sentences,  attributed  to  the 
^■illninous  »tufl'  sold  by  tJie  publican,  and  this  belief  found 
Bocpression  through  Parliament  in  the  appointment  of  a 
ECoioniimsion  in  July,  1890,  tu  investigate  ami  report  on  the 
rwholt!  question.     The  tenns  of  the  i-eference  will  best  indicate 

■  tlic  scope  of  the  inquiry.  "That  a  Select  Committee  be 
liappoiiitol  to  consider  whether,  on  gi-ounds   of   public   health, 

■  >i  is  desirable  that  certjvin  classes  of  spirits,  British  and  foreign, 
I  lAtonld  l>c  kitpt  in  baud  for  a  deHnitc  period,  before  they  are 

I  allowed     to    pass  into   consumption." Tlie 

I  Cotntnifwion  has  published  tlie  result  of  its  labours  iu  two 
I  blae  Iwolts  replete  with  information  most  valuable,  not  only 
I'lo  the  moral  refonner,  but  to  the  physician,  the  chemist,  and 
I  muro  particularly  with   reference  to  Scotlimd  and  Ireland,  to 

Mk  ceoitomiKt  as  well. 

Before  noticing  the  reports  in  detail,  a  few  general 
fl^«er\'a lions  occur  to  even  a  casual  reader,  tlie  most  im]iort«iiit 
being  perhaps  the  pi-ovisional  and  incomplete  way  in  which 
the  qnestion  tis  a  whole  has  remained  fiir  so  long,  and  the 
twiting,  cnivfully  gnanled,  one  is  almost  tempU^d  to  say, 
mipatciit  conclusions  arrivetl  at  by  the  CommisaioneiH 
Rci<»)Vt^  was  certainly  well  repi-esented  on  tlie  Commiftsiun  by 


Htich  chemists  as  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Sir  Lyon  Plavfair,  him 
Ml'.  Bixtn],  wito  appears  to  possess  tiie  additional  lulvanttigi 
of  ail  acquaintance  with  the  inethoils  actually  in  use  for  the 
proihictiun  of  upiritti.  And  the  examiuation  of  Dr.  Bell  aad 
Mr.  Sanmels,  Principals  of  the  Inland  Revpntie  and  Ciuitoms 
Laboratories,  and  of  such  authoritioH  on  dtet«ticH  rh  DtH 
Pavy  and  Lauder-Brunton,  proljably  supplies  as  tnufll 
accnrate  information  as  can  he  had  in  the  present  state  of  ouj 
knowledge.  It  should  perhaps  he  stated  that  wliat  follow 
has  reference  iiioi-e  particularly  to  Scotland  and  Irelont 
where  wliiskey  is  the  national  Ijeverage,  than  to  Euglaiu 
where  beer  is  the  general  tbink.  But  in  England  tb' 
<]Uantity  of  home  manufactured  spirits  consumed  is  now  ac 
great  (in  the  year  ended  Slat  Mai-ch,  1890,  it  was  16,853,72! 
gallons  at  proof)  that  the  question  is  only  relatively  of  lea 
importance. 

As  has  been  said,  in  popular  discussions  on  the  temperanoi 
question,  the  physical  and  moi'al  disoi'dei-s  incidental 
drunkenness  were,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  bumbldl 
classes,  freely  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  intoxicanti 
they  habitually  used.  It  was  believed  that  the  spirit 
supplied  them  were  generally  \i>i'y  impure,  an  article  onljf 
recently  manufactured,  and  largely  contaminated  with  tin 
bye-products  of  its  manufacture — the  well-known  "fusel  oil.' 
Adulteration  with  noxious  drugs  was  asserted  to  he  by  n 
means  uncommon,  and  occasionally,  one  heard  legemls  of  a 
article  sold  in  the  poorest  quaiiei-s  of  Itirge  towns,  and  at  fail 
and  i-aces,  into  the  composition  of  which  not  even  a  trace  c 
ethylic  alcohol — the  intoxicating  principle  of  all  fenuente 
beverages — entered.  Violence  and  iu,sanity  found  a  i-eaiij 
explanation  at  hand  in  the  supposetl  maddening  cftiMit  of  t'  " 
■'  new  "  or  sophisticated  spirit ;  and  in  France,  where  tb 
consumption  of  spirits  in  recent  yeara  has  gi-eatly  increased 
the  Government,  owing  to  the  marked  increase  of  insanity  ii 
certain  illstricts,  found  it  expetliont  to  appoint  a  CommissitM 
to  examine  the  entire  subject,  and  more,  particularly  witi 
reference  to  the  public  health.  That  Commistdon  appears  b 
have  done  its  work  very  tlioraughly ;  and  broadly, 
recommendations   may    be    said    to    liave    insisted    on    i 
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HpiyHologioil  effects  of  alcohol  have  l>eeii  investigate'!  hy 
HBrocklwutt;  and  in  Italy,  on  invuHtigation  uiulcrtakeii  soiiil- 
HjFwra  ainci<  at  the  inHtance  of  the  Govemtui'iit,  by  Giiai-eschi 
VWi'I  MotiAO,  into  the  nature  of  thi?  ptomaines,  lias  led  to  lesiiltw 
W  which,  ax  will  eubnetiuently  appear,  have  aii  important  l>earing 
[  mUie  subject  in  htui't  These  ptomainsH  are  iKKlies  foruieil 
I   bjr  llic   putit'faction  of  albumen,  alkaloids  closely   akin    to 

■  •trychnine.  An  instance  of  their  deadly  effect  will  Tw  in  the 
u  rwoilrcLion  of  most  readers,  in  the  case  of  a  mother  and  four 
ftctuldren  who  died  near  Dublin  a  few  years  since,  having,  it 

■  iru  heliuvwi.  taken  tlie  jioiaon  in  musHcls  supposed  to  hii\e 
BmiTi  tmiit  for  human  food. 

L    Such,  then,  being   the  general    atate   of   the   ([uestion,  in 

Hlotlsnd  and  Ireland,  spirit  drinking  coimtrieu,  the  evil  effects 

^Kn^c^ntly   distilled  spirita  were  greatly   modified,  and  the 

Bhtioga   ingre<Iicnte   changed   into    bodies    which    iuipaited 

ri-rtain  afjreeable  ({iialitica  to  the  spirits,  by  keeping  the  latter 

n  warehouse  for  periods,  varying  from  one  to  seven  or  eight 

,.-nr«.     The  similar  practice  of  allowing  wine  to  matnix' Ity 

i^-n,  has.   as   shown   by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  in  his  examination 

•■•  Dr.  Bnmton,  tiie  veitlict  of  high  anti'|uity  in  its  favour. 

Ilaa   it  not  been  the  experience  of  mankind  aa  i-ecoiiled  in 

Ik-   Bible   and   other  places  that  old  and  new  wine  have  a 

i  liferent  result."     "Certainly,  we   find  it  noteil  in   the  Act« 

•  i  the  Apostles  that  men    were  aaid   to  be  '  full  of  new  wine.' 

ijidicating  that  the  new  wine  seemed  to  have  a  more  exciting 

iH-tion  than  the  old."     "  And,  again,  I  think  if  you  go  to  Saint 

Luke. '  No  man  liaving  drunk  old  wine  straightway  desireth 

new,   for  he  saith  the  old  is  letter  ? "     "  Yes."     '•  So  that  the 

experience  of  ages  has  T»een  that  old  and  mellowed  drinks  are 

\m\tttT  than  the  new  ones  ?"     "  Cei-tainly  no."     From  time  to 

le   efTorts   weiv   made   in  Parliament  to  obtain  a  provision 

.fhe  hvw  making  it  compulsory  on  spii-it  dealers  to  keep  aX\ 

'  Hb  in  warehouse  for  at  least  one  year,  and  in  Canada  such 

■Jiactment  is  at  present  in  forco.      In  view  of  these  facta  it 

was  something  of  a  surprise  to  \n)  infonned  by  Dr.  Hell  (first 

report)   that  the  only  effect  of  ageing  waa  rendi;ring  spirits 

more   mctlow   and   ogi-eeable;    that  as  far  as  fmel  oil.  tiie 

soppuMy]   deloteriooa  ingredient,  was  concerned,  it  pnictically 

onchangwl    after    years;    Umt   \,hQ\i^j[n    t\\aa:^» 
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resulting  iu  the  foriuatiou  of  certain  agi-eeabk- ethei-s  took 
place,  the  iiatiu'e  of  tliese  changes  was  a  matter  of  opinioa 
and  conjectm-e  only.  Tliere  were  in  fact  no  ascei-tained 
scientific  data  in  support  of  sucli  opinion, 

About  1832  a  method  of  distillation  was  invented,  which 
prwluced  a  spirit  free  from  the  impurities  which  invariably 
accompanietl  the  pi-oduct  of  the  older  nietho<l  employed  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  but  this  spirit  though  chemically  pui-Q 
in  insipid  and  flavoui'less,  and  does  not  improve  with  age. 
Whether  as  a  stimulant  one  took  tliis  new  spirit  or  matured 
whiskey  was.  according  to  Dr.  Bell,  entirely  a  matter  of  tasto. 
The  former  had  per  se  no  injuiioos  effects.  The  evidence  of 
the  next  witness,  Mr.  Samuels,  which  may  be  described  aa 
having  a  certain  phj'siological  value,  invoKang  as  it  did 
experiments  on  himself,  appeara  to  conflict  with  Dr.  Bel 
conclusions ;  for  he  states  that  this  new  spirit  when  used  as  a 
beverage  produced  marked  dyspepsia,  whereas  no  such  effect 
followed  from  old  whiskey,  even  when  fusel  oil  had  been 
added  to  it  in  small  quantities.  The  value  of  tliese  experi- 
ments is,  however,  discounted  by  Dr.  Brunton,  who  thus 
negatively,  so  far  supports  the  views  of  the  first  witness. 

How,  then,  is  this  discrepancy  between  popular  belief 
sanctioned  by  antiquity,  and  founded  as  it  mu-st  be  on 
general  observation,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  same  facts  (  The  explanation  is  furnished 
by  the  further  evidence  of  Dr.  Bell  (second  report),  and  that 
of  Di-g.  Pavy  and  Lauder- Brunton,  It  is  in  fact  no  oUier 
than  the  confusion,  arisuig  fi-oni  the  equivocal  use  of  tha 
term  "  fusel  oil."  This  "  fusel  oil  "  is  a  bye-pivduct  of  the 
manufactiu-e  of  spirits,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of 
the  higher  alcohoU  of  the  same  series  as  ethylic  alcohol,  the 
intoxicating  principle  of  all  fermented  beverages;  the 
particular  higher  alcohol  in  excess  being  determined  by  the, 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture.  Thus,  the  fusel  oil  o" 
brandy  made  from  wine,  whiskey  made  from  malt  and  from' 
potatoes,  will  conaisft  mainly  of  amylic  alcohol,  but  with  » 
considerable  proportion  of  propylic  alcohol  in  the  lii-st  caee, 
Now,  although  it  has  been  shown  by  the  French  chomlata, 
Sesumetz  and  Audij^-,  that  these  higher  alcohols  possi.'ss « 
^TSAtei'  toxic  effect  tWn  oi;dm».t>;  ^^^Xv^W^  A-Vaohal,  theiQ  if 


^^  T9MPsnjmm  ^rrBSTrm.  us? 

Ifei'ncml  Agreement  that  the  (juaiitity  of  the  former  present  in 
Krdinaty  KpiritM  i»  ho  siuall  that,  taken  in  wnter  by  theni- 
helvMi,  they  proHuci;  no  evil  efiects,  and,  consequeiitly.  if,  aa 
fciijii  iiiii  to  have  heen  taken  for  granted  in  the  early  part  of 
■the  iD>iuiry.  "fusel  oil"  be  iv^rded  as  consisting  of  those 
Biigher  alcohols  only,  no  adequate  rea^wn  is  found  for  the 
KnjuriuuH  effect*)  of  new  spirits.  An  the  inquiry  proceeds  it 
■^)pears  that  "  fusel  oil "  must  lie  ivganled  an  a  more  complex 
fctroduct  than  a  simple  mixture  of  the  higher  alcohols.  The 
fcirWBiice  of  Ixxlies  known  as  furfor-alcoliol  and  furfuiol, 
KHx>bably  derived  from  the  huuk  of  the  grain,  is  shown,  and  of 
Hbo  latter  Dr.  tirunton  states  his  belief  that  it  may  cause  a 
Karm  of  actual  ma^lness.  "The  dogs  employed  by  Cui-ci  in 
Blis  experiments  were  evidently  for  the  time  being  mad."  "He 
Bwea  the  word  '  rabid '  in  describing  the  effects  pi'oiliiccd  upon 
■fcedogB." 

I     Eteference    has     been   already   made   to   an    investigation 

Bjy  Italian  chemists  into  the  nature  of  the  ptomaines.      It 

nrm  fomid   in   theno   researches   a  difficult  matter   to  obtain 

fc Hpirit  free  fitjm  alkaloidfl,  or  ftt  ItH-st  from  Ito-liraf^'ivintJ  the 

nvaction  of  alknloiilH,  a  result  prol>ably  due  U>  tht-  putrefaction 

l«f  a  amall  portion  of  albumen  in  the  nmtei-ials  from   which  the 

Spirits  had  been  obtjiined.     This  discovery  is  an  exceedingly 

interesting  one,  and  indicates  a  line  of  inquiry,  which  in  all 

jwnbAbility     will     yield     very     fruitful     result**.       It    was 

Sweden,   in     1S49.    that    spirits    made  in    that 

■  from  decivyed   maiite.  produced   peculiarly   }m*\   effects, 

Looibroso    found    that    this  decayed   maixe   generated 

1  alkaloid  closely  akin  to  Htrychuine,  with  other  Ixuliea  of  a 

highly  poisonous  nature.       It  has  not  been  proved  that  these 

btxIieH  would  irtuw  over  in  distillation,  but,  na  Dr.    Bruuton 

says,  "  the  coincidence  noticed  by  HuTl  between  the   injurious 

etfi-ct>(  of  the  spiritn  drviiik  in  that  particular  year,  and   the 

decayed  condition  of  the  grain  from  which  that  spirit  hatl  K-eii 

(ilrfAin<-<l,  fuH-mu  to  indicate  that  thi-n-  was  some  cimni'ction 

Ijpiween  this  injurious  action  and  bye-prwlucts  of  an  unusual 

natur*,"  TJie  quiuitity  of  these  liodies  present  must  bi-,of  comiw, 

extremely  mimll.  but  their  effectsaivsogreat  that,  as  shown  by 

ttiia  witneHK,  ^f  part  of  a  grain  of   Hyuscine,  a  elasely  ndate<l 

aikniraii.has.  ivhfti sivi-ii  in  medicine proUiceA  ft»\fcfc\i\»aVAi«{,\«t 
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24lioui'H,      Aiiothersii'jgi'stiveelneUi  tlif  piTRi'iipi-  of  iilknloiiJi 
is  fiiniiRtieii  hy  the  peculiar  dryiie«H  of  the  mouth   followi 
the  abuse,  and  soiiietiuu'S  even  tlie  nse  in  Hmall  ipiftntities 
spirits   and   wineR,     This  i«   so  i-emarkablo  an   to   make 
explanation  hy  tlie  use  of  onliiiaiy  alcohol  very  dilflcult,  «n< 
what  follows  ia  so  intcnssting  and  ingenious  that  it  will  ' 
given  ill  Dr.  Biuntona  own  words. 

Now  atropine  and  tlic  otlier  boiliea  which  nre  nllieii  to  it,  ha\ie  eot  tlii 
effect  too,  thnt  they  paralyse  the  seureling  uenes  of  the  BaJirary  t;lanila 
and  raiider  the  mouth  ho  dry  thnt  it  becomes  iihiiost  imposNihle  for  tl 
patieut  to  swallow.  I  nJght  perhaps  be  allowed  to 'point  out  tliat  pola 
spirit  is  sometunes  looked  iipnn  as  being  particularly  in)iiTioiis.  ajid  ll 
potato,  although  itHclf  perfectly  hnrmless,  belongs  to  a  iinturut  order  whei 
these  poinons.  atropine  and  its  congenem,  are  ipecinJly  ilcvelopcd,  ai 
some  people  have  an  idea  that  although  the  tuber  of  the  potato  is  perfect]; 
healtliy  to  eat,  yet  the  water  in  which  the  potato  has  been  boiled  is 
quite  Bouod  ;  uid  I  believe  that  in  some  places  tliey  will  not  give  pot 
water  to  pigs." 

Here,  by  the  way,  a  curioiw  confirmation  of  this  view 
furnished    by   the   French   cheniiflts,   a   continnatioii    whi 
appcai-H  to  have  tscaped  Di-,  Bfuntou,     In  clftssifyiiig  tin 
alcoholM  obtaineit  from  dirt'erL'nt  materials  acconling  to  theii 
ti)xic  power,  in  an  aacendinf^  onler.  potato  npirit  ixicupius  thi 
"  bad  eminpnce  "  of  being  higlieat :  that  obtained  from  wii 
being    lowest,    thus    suggesting  a  close  geni-tie   coiiuectii 
between  the  useful  article  of  everyday  food,  and  some  deadl] 
niemtiei-H  of  the  order  to  whicll  it  belongs  ;   the  potato  havii 
in  fact,  in  its  raw  state  what  Di-.  Johnson  would  ilescribe 
the     )x)tentiaUty    of     evil.        In     expanding    the    i 
of     the      term     "  fusel      oil "      Dr,     Bell     attributes     inoi 
partieiilai'ly  to  furfor  alcohol  and  furfurol,  many  of  tlie  ev 
effects     of     new     apirite.        As     shown     by    Curci    in   lii 
expeiiments  on  dogH,  their  chief  effect  lies  in  thi-owing  tl« 
animal  into  a  cataleptic  state.     Thus,  when  furfoi-alcohol  hi 
been  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  the  animal  becomes  frisk; 
and  lively  and  appears  to  be  very  happy,  liut  it  soon  Ixscomi 
very  drunk,  falling  alx>ut  on  cither  side,  and  beating  its  boa 
against   the    furniture,   a   symptom    indicating   i>ofi8ibly   tl 
piesonco  of  head-ache.    Tlie  closely  connected  furfurol  pnyiuci 
flitferent  eflccts,  "  the  auinval  becoming  depiesawi  and  furio\i8, 


■  Approaching  tho  subject  from  tho  popular  side,  Dr. 
^Bnmton  HU])pIi(^H  »oiiie  very  ciu'ious  olisefvations,  founili-*!  on 
Biuty'ii  Book  of  SportiH.  an<l  the  acieutific  explanation  of  thorn- 
■tnerxiitions.  Thuaexcessoflimndy  and  wine  have  a  teiidciicy 
Bo  make  B.  man  fall  upon  his  aide :  IiHsh,  and  wliiffkey 
Bn  )^ni.*r&l,  make  him  fall  forward,  and  cider  and  perry  make 
BiitD  fall  upon  hit*  hack.  Thin  ditfeivnce  in  the  effects  of 
■r&riouH  stimnlanta  which  ajrreL-n  with  what  mi^ht  be  produced 
W>y  definite  injury  to  various  pai-tH  of  the  cerobclluui.  is 
Blitributvtl  to  the  bye-products  of  the  intoxicant  imed,  "thus, 
lirhcrn  the  anterior  port  of  the  middlt!  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is 
BnjanHl.  the  animal  tendu  to  fall  foi-waivl.  With  injury  tt^i  the 
fcowterior  part  of  the  niid<lle  lube  of  the  cei-cbelluni.  u  tendL'Ucy 
Bo  fAll  )iaj:kwu]'i)  in  ohuervcd,  and  generally  the  different  b^'e- 
Bruducts  in  those  different  clasHea  of  spirit  tend  to  act  upon 
nutioalar  ptu-tw  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  cause  in  them 
Bneh  chanjri-s  iva  to  lewl  to  the  falling  of  a  man  one  time  on 
Bus  face,  at  another  on  Iub  luick,  at  another  upon  his  side  :  just 
Bh  if  Hiff-rent  pai-ta  of  his  cerebellum  had  l>een  touchitl  with 
But  knife  of  an  aperatoi." 

H      From  the  examination  of  those  repoi-ts  which  has  been 

BrtCemptMl.  it  iHHufficicntly  clear  that,  on  the  whole,  popular 

Kdief    haa   I>een    right  in    attributing    the   terrible  attiiidant 

BlSfcta  of  iiiteiapi'rance  to  tht;  chiu-HCter  of  the  ihiiik  eonminied, 

BBOn>  imrticularly  by  the  humbler  clauae:^.      It  is  not  corn.'ct 

Bd  place  all  the  evil  ti>  the  creiiit  of  "  fuHcI  oil, "  hut  it  i-equires 

Bully  a  slight  mixliliciktion  uf  thin  term  so  tut  to  include  other 

iVyivpntiluctH    of   manufacture    to   tind    in    it    an    adequate 

•ixplmuttiou.     Want  of  fool  of  proper  quality  and  ijutuitity  is 

of  coume  a   factoi-  in  the  question,  and   has,    no   iloubt,    an 

important  In-aring  on  the  ma<1dening  effect  of  spirits — apirita 

wbicli  may  on  the  whole  lie  chemically  piu^-,  but  which   may 

eaaily  contain   sufficient  tiuciM  of  dewUy  alkaloid  to  cauHe 

violence   and     inaauity    when   taken   in   any   but   the   most 

roo(]cmtt.f  ijuantity.      Can,  then,  nothing  W  done  to  hwaen  tlie 

tfVilB    of    inU^'iiiperance    by    supplying    a    mon-    wholesome 

b«vrr>go  ^    Ah  far  nn  the  rptromniendations  of  this  ('ommiattion 

|*o,  th«.'  (uiKWer.  it  is  feared,  must  be  in  tlie  negative. 

1>ii>- of  the  niiitit  im{H>i-tant  witneftH(-H  aiaures  ilh  that  we 
■IP  «a)y  in  thr  coninu-nei-mtnit  of  our  kiioviAvAv^e  «^  ''Xv*  \^'3lt■ 
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pro'liicts  of  Bpirits,  though  most  people  who  take  tin  interest  I 
in  these  things  will  probably  consider  the  effects  of  tliosel 
pitxiucta  already  ascertained  anfliciently  ghastly.  I 

There  is  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  assui-ance  that  a  to^tte  fori 
older  and  uiililer  drinks  is  growing — a  result,  no  doubt,  of  al 
liigher  civilisation — but   one  can  hanlly  take  an  optimisticJ 
view  of  the  practice,  also  growing,  of  supplying  an  article,  | 
blended  of  new   and  German  spirit  in  tlie  place  of  old  and 
matured  spiiit.    This  is  one  result  of  competition  in  ti-ade,  and 
the  principle  of  laisfip.z  fnirv,  a  principle  which  by  the  way 
in  n!cent  eeonomica  lins  been  ahom  of  much  of  the  veneration 
with  which  it  was  regarfled  by  the  older  school  of  politick 
economists.      It   ia  reasstiriug  to  be   informed  that  of   fifty 
samples  of  spirits  obtained  from  houses  in  the  poorest  parts  o£ 
large  towns,  no  evidence  of  adultei-ation  with  noxious  di-uga 
was  found ;  the  spirits  were,  in  fact,  a  mixtni-e  of  whiskey 
and  Genuau  spirit. 

The  establishment  of  standards  of  piuity  does  not  appeal 
to  Ijc  practicable.  Such  standards  ai'e  in  use  in  Switzerland^ 
but  dependiup,  as  they  dg,  on  the  .juantitv  of  bye-producta 
present  in  a  given  sample,  the  application  of  the  Swisa 
standartl  would  secure  the  rejection  of  wliat,  by  couiiuaa 
consent,  is  regained  as  a  wholesome  beverage  in  thes 
countries.  Dealing  with  the  keeping  of  spirits  in  Ixind  for  t 
definite  period  liefore  being  allowed  to  pass  into  consumption 
the  Commisaionei-B  cannot  recommend  the  enactment  of  such 
a  pi-ovisiou.  They  state  that,  "  the  testimony  was  pi-acticallj 
unanimous  that  compulsory  bonding  would  harass  trade,  koA 
was  alt<^ther  unneoessaiy,  and  that  this  opinon  was  givei 
by  experts  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland." 

It  has  been  said  that  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  spiri 
consuming  countries,  the  evidence  given  in  these  report 
possesses  a  special  value.  For  Ireland,  where  the  food  supply 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  is  so  vei-y  inadequate 
the  temptation  to  supply  the  want  in  part  by  recoui-se  I 
spirits  is  a  strong  one;  and  there  is,  moi-eiiver.  the  force  < 
inherited  habit  and  social  custom  to  increase  tlie  difficulty  i 
the  moral  reformer.  Further  reference  to  these  habita  na 
cuHtoiiiH  docs  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  notice.  It  i 
of  coui-BP,    a   very   obviowfk  vctomV  ft\n.\.  Kv«a  a.  sui^j-ticii 
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adHiainlftiio-  witli  Irish  history,  ivnd  esppcially  that  of  the 
Iwtcpntury.  supplios  ill  gi-eat  part,  an  explanation  of  their 
ciirti-nw.  Nor  is  it  intfiided  to  suggest  that  in  this  respect 
thp  Irish  people  lire  greater  niiiiiei-s  than'their  neiyhboui-s.  Ah 
«  matu-r  of  fact,  the  consumption  per  heail  of  the  population 
!►«  half  more  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland,  but  the  condition 
"\  die  ])ooivr  claasea  in  Ireland  renders  them  more 
"iiBO'ptililf  to  the  effectN  of  stiniulante  than  their  more 
['TiflpeTOUH  neighhours. 

ftadeitt  of  Irish  litomtmo  will  readily  i-emembei'  the  part 
'^sjrA  l>y  the  illicit  spirit  l>ottle  in  the  nari'ativeu  of  Iiixh 
wrikro;  nai-rativcH,  many  of  which  rtMiuii-e  little  of  the 
nuFf^Iint'H  skill  to  odd  to  theii-  tenible  reality.  It  is  to  be 
friiivd  tJiat  in  many  of  the  outrages  in  the  eai-lier  years  of 
trcent  troubles,  the  same  deviliuh  agent  had  no  mean  part.  In 
till' Maaintrosna  tragedy,  for  instance,  it  was  \ery  genendly 
'•'lii'vi;il  nmongut  men  familiar  with  the  weat  of  Ii-eland  that 
ili'jMi<  who  liail  a  hand  in  that  dreadful  businesH  wo'e  literally 
iriiiddcii'-tl  by  illicit  spints. 

Hnc  can  fonn  ii  fairly  cora'Ct  aotion  of  wliivt  wliittkey 

iri    do   amongst   the   poor   and    underfed,  even  when  it  has 

•n   mannfartured   with   care,  anil  fi-oni  suitable  niatenals. 

ijiri   and   Stiwtsinau's  experiments  on  dogs  fuiiiisli  ivHable 

I'linnntion  of  the  effects  of  the  impurities  of  spirits  on  those 

iiiuiaU.  and  by  inference  on  human  beings.     What  then  may 

wxpccttil    from   men  who  have  partaken  freely  of  an 

manafactured  by  a  very  primitive  method,  and  in  all 

IKobnhility    fmm   materialH  of  a   bad  kiml — a  product  from 

"  hieh   Hcarcely   any  of  those  impurities  have  been  removed. 

'idgwl    by   oivlinary   standanis    theee    men   an-  pinetically 

Sciiue  a|Hjlijgy  is  perliajw  necessary  for  the  inti-uiUiction  of 
..it^-nMl,  foreign  bi  a  iioticf,  in  its  nature  miiiv  or  leaa 
t^hDical  and  fteiontitic,  But  the  bearing  of  tliiit  side  of  tiie 
MiV^M-l  on  tlie  moral  side  is  close;  and  it  may  l»e  fairly 
MKumml  that  the  relation  of  the  ijuestion  to  the  intcuHiM  of 
r«tJtcilii:  people,  is  Etunicient  to  warrant  the  wlilition  to  an 
Article  in  Uir  DrRUX  Rrview, 

■»  T.  B.  timttiTH- 

'rfi  Sfi-i^M.\  -K 
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CARDINAL  MANNING    WHEN  ARCHDEACON 

OF   CHICHESTER. 

I   AM  itskfii  to  wiite  my  pei-aonal  reniiniscencis  of  tin.' 
Cardinal  Manninjj  in  his  Anfjlican  daya,  when  Archih-J 
of    Chichester:   as  I  am  one  out  of  few  now  livinjj  whoa 
memoiy  of  him  j^s  back  to  more  tlian  50  years  ago. 

The   fii-st   time   I   remember    to    have    heanl    his   i 
mentioned  was  in  l!S3f),  when    I   first  went  to   Oxford.     TH 
"  Oxfoitl  Tracts,"  and  other  publications  of  Newman,  PiiaeJ 
Keeble.and  othere  of  the  Catholicising  school  at  Oxford,  liad  beel 
reac]  by  my  mother  and  Hiater  from  the  beginning,    antl  the; 
became  what  would  then  have  lieen  called  very  High  Chui-ch 
I  did  not  care  aliout  such  studies,  and  went  to  the  Univeraifr 
resolved  to  keep  cleac  of  Titicfuritinij'in,  and  so  1  did  for  m; 
fii-styear.    My  niothtn-,  who  was  staying  at  Hastings,  hadm 
up  her  minr!  tt»  take  a  house  at  Chichestei".  in  onler  to  bo  I1 
the  Catheilral,  and  be  able  to  attend   the  daily  itioming  am 
evening  chonil  senice.     I  went  over  to  Cliicheater  to  find  He 
a  house.     When  she  went  there  to  i-eside,  Ai-clidtacon  Maniiiii 
called  on  her,  and    from   that   time   he   liecame   an   inti 
friend,  often  calling  when  buaine»N  of  hi.s  ottice  brought  hil 
into  the  Cathedral  City. 

I  remember,  on  the  first  vacation  from  Oxford  that  I  spc 
at  Chichester,  seeing  tlie  Archde^icon  for  the  tirat  time— Id 
grand  head,  bald  even  then,  his  digiufied  tigiin?  in  his  lu<t 
white  8ui*plice,  occupying  the  Ai-chdeacon's  stall 
Cathedral.  His  face  was  to  me  some  firet  dim  l■e^■elatioII  1 
the  meaning  of  the  tc/wrnwh'nf/  in  num.  I  have 
forgotten  it,  I  see  him  as  vividly  now  in  my  mind's  «J 
as  when  I  firat  beheld  him.  I  think  it  waM  the  Iteginning  i 
reflected  thought  in  my  soul.  Somehow,  by  one  of  thn 
mysterious  links  of  thought  which  conm  fi-om  Ood 
Providential  guidance.  I  at  once  connected  liis  face  with  tha 
q(  the  old  Cliurchmen  of  Catholic  times  that  I  liail  se^ti  i 
stainvd  glass  windows,  iw\i\  \u  ti\«  \iwrt,v«iV»i  ot  tlw  whole  1 


K  Catholic  Binliops  puiiited  in  loBg  otxler  on  tht-  wails  of  the 
Knitli  Transept  of  tlie  Cathedral.  They  Ijegan.  I  think,  with 
Ht  RichanI  of  ChichuKt«i-,  ami  ondo<l  with  the  last  Catholic 
Bfeliop,  in  tlu-  I'ei^  of  .Mary  Tudor. 

W  I  KtipjMmc-  tliifl,  iu  pai-t,  leil  lue  for  tho  tii-Rt  time  to  takt;  hotiiu 
nitcrust  in  the  HtiiHieff  of  my  mother  and  sister.  I  read 
pJVonde'ft  Remains" and  Faber's "Foreign  Churchesand  Foreign 
ipBopliw."  These  opened  to  me  an  entirely  new  view  of 
Ehrifaiatiity.  Hitlierto  I  had,  without  reflection,  i-eally  thought 
■luit  Catholics  were  not,  propei'ly  speaking,  ChristianH.  The 
H3oo)c  of  Homilies  "  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England,  containing  its 
Bust  antlioritative  statements  ami  doctrines,  said  that,  before 
Be  Refonnatinn  of  Christianity  in  the  Protestant  countries, 
Whtt  uumitially  Chn.stian  world  "  for  800  years  harl  been 
Hnwned  in  damnable  idolatry."  Tlie  thirty-nine  articles,  as 
B|ey  KtAitil  in  the  "  Book  of  Coiiiukju  Prayer,"  denounce  in 
^■ch  to4-iiis  "  the  errors  of  the  Ciiuivh  of  Rome,"  wliich,  a.**  there 
Hatetl,  aeeiiieil  sn  glaring,  that  1  was  ted  naturally  not  to 
^pink  of  Roman  Catholics  as  Christians.  I  supposed  that 
B>ot«fttAntism  was  the  same  as  primitive  Christiamty, 
H  I  luul  inilee<l  some  Catholic  coiiHiiis.  and  they  weiv  Uving 
mt^r  on.  I  could  tiot  <loubt  that  tliey  wei-e  goo<L  I  supposed 
^■Hy  were  lietter  than  their  creetl.  that  their  goodness  had 
^ppt  them  from  lieing  idolaters,  and  that  mmie  day  they 
HbmUiI  become  good  Protestants  like  the  rest  of  ns.  I  knew 
Bfcoroafl  Jt  Kempis'  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  a  favoiirit*^'  book  of 
Hy  tatiwr'n.  and  that  the  wi-iter  was  a  Catholic,  of  coui-se,  too 
KrkI  tu  illibtlie  the  ern»-s  of  his  system.  But,  in  fact.  I  had 
inm'er  rcflectt^l  on  religious  i|UustionM  or  even  sjmkin  un  them 
briU)  *  Cutholie. 

H  When  once  I  hail  discoveivd,  fri)m  n-aihng  '  Fnmih- " 
HhI  "  Pabin-,"  that  the  CMholic  Church  was  Christian, 
fpul  WHH  the  old  Christianity  of  Knglantl.  a  givAt  reaction  took 
place  in  my  mind,  and  I  ivflected  a  gooil  deal  ou  the  matter. 
I  ivttiniiHi  to  Oxford  after  the  vacation.  "Tiim^I  90"  wa-s, 
I  think,  publishcii  aliont  this  time  by  Newman,  and  tliis 
uiiitirmed  all  the  notions  that  hail  bt-en  gT-owing  Up  in  uiy 
min-L  Ncwmwn's  Sennons  at  St.  Mary's  d.-epi'iied  all  my 
UanighbL       I'lisey's    Seniion>.    anil    Tnicl*    ftVwwt    Bw.v<.w.v\\ 


completefl  the  moial  and  intellectual  revolution— I  Ijl-] 
have  a  notion  of  sin— oE  my  personal  eina. 

It  happfueiJ  that  I  now  read  a  Catholic  book,  "Mi  bier's  End 
of  Controvei-Hy,"  and  I  saw  clearly,  for  tlie  first  time,  that  the 
Church  of  England  pivafessed  to  hold  the  ancient  Catholic 
doctrine  of  Confession  and  Absotulwn.  It  was  plainly  statetl 
in  the  "' Church  Pi'ayer  Book,"  in  the  "Service  of  Ordination," 
and  of  the  "Visitation  of  the  Sick."  This  was  just  what  I 
felt  in  neeil  of;  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  what  it 
admits  to  bt'  a  dixine  inHtitution  of  such  immense  mi|>ort>ance 
to  the  aoul,  and  this  for  thi-ee  Iinndred  years  by  the  Chiu'eh  of 
England,  unsettled  my  faith  in  its  lieiug  any  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church.     I  was  on  the  point  of  heconiing  a  Catholic, 

Tile  vacation  came  ami  I  returned  home,  and  my  mother 
seeing  my  state  of  mind  was  greatly  distressed,  ami  begged 
me  to  see  Ai-chdeacon  Manning. 

Well  do  I  remembei'  riding  fi*om  Chichester  over  the 
Sussex  Downs,  a  distance  of  perhaps  eight  miles,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Ai-chdeacon  at  his  Rectory  at  Laviiigton.  It  Ls  a 
lovely  wood-clotherl  valley  or  hill-side, just  under  the  Downs, 
I  rememljer  the  pictui-esfjue  old  country  chnreh,  early  English 
in  chairacter,  with  the  round  apse  for  the  altai'  so  common  in 
Sussex  churches.  My  visit  made  a  great  impression  on  me. 
All  seemed,  like  the  Archdeacon  liiinsi'lf,  to  be  part  of  the  old 
Catholic  Church  which  was  in  England.  It  woke  up  in  me  the 
hope  that,  after  all,  England  was  a  pai-t  of  the  Univei-sal 
Chuich — of  the  Chui'ch  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  the  old 
Fathei's  and  School  men,  of  the  gi-eat  Saints  and  founders  of  the 
CiLthedrals  and  Monasteries. 

I  eouM  not  see  how  this  could  be,  but  I  felt  that  men  like 
Newman  and  Manning  were  more  likely  to  be  nght  in  staying 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  trying  to  bring  tjaek  all  the 
old  heritage  of  tinth,  than  I  could  be  in  leaving  it  t.i>  Join  the 
Church  of  Rome.  When  I  l>egan  to  talk  with  the  Ai-ch<leftcon 
I  felt  overawed,  I  could  not  put  my  doubts  into  any  fonii 
which  could  bear  his  penetmting  eye,  so  we  did  not  go  into 
controversy.  He  wanted  me  to'go  back  to  Oxfoi-d  to  take 
my  degi-ee,  and  then  Ix-come  a  elei'gymaji.  He  ailvised  nie  to 
eefk  Jiarr!  work  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  in  some  one  of  our  ' 
^ffvat  cities.    Beoa  Hook,  and  ott.\i-T?..TO*«i'  wlvant»Ml 
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II  tin*  new  cluu-cli  of  St.  Sii\iour'H,  Ltt-'b,  foiimied  by  Dr. 
ftaaey,  were,  it  wna  »aitl,  doinfj  a  givat  work  theie.  Wliat 
BOiUd  be  b<>ttcr  for  me  tliuii  to  Joiii  them  '.  So  1  sliould  be 
!f  doing  the  work  of  Uoil  ami  should  kuow  of  the  doctn'ne 
But  it  wax  of  Uod."  It  was  goofl  mlvice.  no  I  Felt,  am)  I 
pBolvv<I  to  ponder  it. 

I  Just  at  this  i>oiiit  a  visitor  »rrived,  one  of  name  anti  (lOMi- 
bn  in  Uk*  [mlitival  woild,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament,  »<>  I 
bd  no  more  coiivurHatiou  with  the  Archdeacon.  I  dined  with 
Btn — a  veiT  frugal  meal,  eold  lioiled  Ijeef.  I  leiiiemlier  it  was 
■■rd.     I  reiiiemher  tiothing  else. 

■  Set'iiig  he  WHH  i-ngagi'd  with  his  visitor  I  retiivd  to  my 
boni,  and  I  hiard  them  talking  in  the  room  below  nie — the 
■bntr}' — until  the  Hniall  hoiii'K  after  midnight.  Early  the 
■BXt  liay  I  i-ode  Ijack  ovur  the  hills  to  my  home. 
I  My  friendti  were  greatly  comforted  by  my  compai-atively 
hmpused  stat<-  of  mind,  I  tried  to  go  to  confession  to  a  very 
Bgh  Church  Oathedi-al  dignitary  who.  I  believed,  was  of  the 
buu  ulvancetl  school  oh  Newman  anil  Manning,  but  he  was 
n  Ukeu  ahftck  by  my  proponal,  evidently  the  fii-Ht  timr  any 
fa«  IkmI  pniposed  to  go  to  confession,  that  in  his  pei-plexity 
k  left  the  room,  I  -suppo-si'd  Ut  take  mlvice  from  his  Wly- 
Mfe.  When  he  came  luck,  he  said  he  really  could  not 
■idertake  to  henr  my  confession  without  consulting  the 
udideACOii.  Sft  1  went  away.  Tlie  vacation  over,  I  retunietl 
|d  Oxford,  and,  for  the  tinit  time  in  my  life,  I  began  in  earnest, 
Irorkii^  haiii  at  my  studies.  In  due  time  I  pattaed  my  tinal 
Bumitnation.  and  Ux>k  my  degree — in  onler  to  which  1  had 
B  takf  an  oath  or  make  a  nuliscription  that  "the  Pope  hath 
pD  aatltority  in  thin  realm  of  England."  This  I  felt  I  could 
■CVM*  do  again,  yet  I  inuKt  do  it  if  I  took  OrderM  in  the 
iJburch  of  England, 

f  A  little  liefore  thin,  Archdeacon  Manning  came  np  to 
fnaeb.  in  hin  turn,  the  Univei'sity  Sennon.  I  heard  him, 
Imd  the  result  vran  that  I  resolveil  to  go  to  confession  to  him. 
I  He  WBH  staj-ing  at  SIcrton  College,  of  which  he  had 
Brmcrly  been  a  Fellow.  It  was  an-anged  that  I  should  go  to 
Km  on  tlir  next  day.  He  wa.t  waiting  for  me,  and  taking  the 
farjni  of  the  Churcli  we  entered  that  l>cautif ul  ((em  of  fuurticcvvlK 
feBtwp'  Oothie.     t  ilu  not  think  1  Kwl  WKm 'A  Vs^ove.    \\<a 
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not  reinember  to  have  seen  it  since,  but  I  well  ifiiiember  the 
solcniD  impression  of  the  place  in  its  "  tliiii  religious  light.'* 
When  we  were  alone  in  the  Chm-ch,  lie  locked  the  door,  i 
having  put  on  bin  surplice  he  led  me  to  the  altar  rail,  aud 
made  me  kneel  there.  He  read  over  me,  fi«m  the  large  folia 
Service  Book,  the  prayer  "  Renew  in  him  n'ost  loving  Fathei 
whatsoever  hath  been  decayed  by  the  fi-aud  and  malice  of  th« 
devil,  or  by  hia  own  carnal  will  and  frailty,  &c."  I  hav« 
never  forgotten  the  deep  seriouaness  of  those  momenta,  llien  ', 
made  my  confession,  but  in  »  most  imperfect  manner :  he  askt_-< 
me  not  a  question,  but  I  believe  1  made  it  with  Huch  siucvnby 
and  resolve  against  sin,  tliat  I  have  gi-eat  hope  that,  quit* 
independent  of  the  wonls  of  absolution,  Goil  gave  i 
grace  of  true  contrition. 

So  far  as  1  can  remember,  I  think  the  Arehdeacon  advisu4 
me,  then  or  soon  after,  to  accept  a  kind  offer  I  had  i 
fi-om  Newman  to  go  and  stay  with  him  at  Littlemorc.  am 
prepare  for  Ordination.  This  lie  cei'tainly  would  not  I 
done,  hail  he  not  thouglit  it  was  the  last  chance  left  of  keeping 
me  in  the  Church  of  England ;  for  he  and  Newiiiiui  were  not 
in  each  other's  confitlence,  and  Ti'act  30,  which  was  an  attempt 
of  Newman  to  reconcile  the  30  Articles  with  the  Council  of 
Trent,  had  amazed  and  shocked  liim  much.  He  thought  il 
likely  to  send  some  at  least  to  Rome,  if  it  retaineil  many,  i 
Newman  hoped,  in  the  Chm-ch  of  England.  About  a  yw 
after  this  I  became  a  Catholic,  in  August,  1S4:J,  That  time  i 
Oxford  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Archdeacon  Manning;  wc  i! 
not  meet  again  until  I  greeted  him  in  Loudon  about  bcv 
years  aftei-wards,  when  he  had  just  made  his  submission  to  t 
Catholic  Church  and  was  staying  in  South  Audley  Street. 

At  the  time  I  knew  him  at  Chichester,  Laviugton.  a 
Oxford,  he  bail  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Chui-ch 
England  was  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Chmtli. 

Strange  to  say,  he  never  seems  to  have  doubted   il   unti 
the  memorable  Qorluim  cnse:  in  which  it  was  decided  by  t 
Law   Com-ts   that,  in   the   Chui-eh    of  England   as  by   Lnn 
Established,   it   was   open  to   any  Clergyniau   to  teach 
BaptiBin  is  a  Sacrameut  of  di\iuf  institution  by  which  origi 
And  actual  sin  m  lamitteA,  aiui  "Oto  »m^  ^ 


Ttiiililir  of  Ocxi ; "  or    on   thf  other  hdriil,  to   teaoh    tlmt    uo 
ii]M>nLatural  ^raav  w  (jiveii  in  Buptiam. 

Tlif-  il<»cision,  it  seems,  opencl  the  eyes  of  Mmining,  ami  of 
limy  others,  t4)  the  fact  that  the  Chiu-ch  of  Englanil,  for  it 
I  j|uiwce<J  in  the  decision,  ivas  Qo  part  of  the  Chui'ch  atttll.  hut 
.  Ls  Mtuply  an  institution  foundefl  tie  mjvo  out  of  the  niinit  of 
;'(■■  ohi  Uhiirch  that  had  lieeii  tleatix>yed  by  tlie  Tudor 
.■^voreigns,  wht-n  thr  mass  of  the  clergy  and  people  left  the 
Kontati  obedience  and  accepted  the  "  Royal  Supremacy." 

With  the  Ex -Aix'h deacon  went  out  into  Catholic  Coiii- 
iiiuitioii  inauy  whose  numeu  are  well  known,  and  m»iiy  more, 
unknown  iu  famu.  Among  the  fomier  were  Hope  Scott, 
Bt:lasiR,  Ai-chdeacttn  Wilberfoi'ce  and  his  brother  Heniy;  Ijidy 
(•e<cii;giaria  Fullerton,  Laily  Lothian,  Lady  Herbert  <jf  Lea,  and 
uUii^nt  of  Koniu  note. 

Tln'  Canliiial  used  to  s<iy  "  the  Gorfuim  c<i«e  was  a.  revela- 
tion to  us ;  we  saw  clearly  for  the  firat  time  that  the  Chnn-li  of 
England  was  u  human  inutitution  ;that  when  we  separated  in 
tite  sixteenth  century  from  the  Holy  See  we  left  the  Chui-ch." 
In  connection  with  this  there  was  another  saying  of 
ning's,  for  ever  memorable.  Some  whq  were  convinced 
the  existing  statim  of  the  Chuix^h  of  England,  uuder 
servitude  of  the  State,  was  intolerable,  proposed 
sion  from  the  State  Church,  au<J  the  starting  of  a 
Church  of  England,  aa  Scotch  Pixwbyterians 
I  Uittdy  doiK'.  "  No,"  said  Manniug,  "  three  hunitred  yeiirs 
I  we  left  a  good  ship  for  a  boat,   I  am  not  going  to  leave 

I  for  a  tub." 
He  lost  no  time  in  caj-r^Hog  out  bis  detenninatiun,  and.  in 
51,  hu  maile  his  suhnii.'wion  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Uutil  he  actually  took  this  step  I  do  not  think  that 
and  Uiose  that  wvnt  with  him  in  1845  into  CathoUc 
coininaniou,  believed  that  the  Archdeacon  would  ever  become 
a  Catliolic.  It  WHS  thought  for  certain,  while  I  was  witli 
N'-wroau  at  Littlemore,  that  he  meant  to  remain  an  Anglican. 
Iiai  lie  would  )>ec»)me  a  bishop,  and,  in  fact,  that  he  had  a  great 
-  i^TKn-r  before  him  in  the  Church  of  England.  No  one  was 
■i;<>r<'  ui'iMHMnl  than  he  to  neciswionH  to  the  Roman  eonmiuninn. 
Wh.n  I  waa  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  he  told  m^ 
aoUier.  "J  would  mther  follow  a  friend  to  tVie  gjtwjt  ^^^uxvV^xcc 
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he  liiul  Uikc'ii  Hucli  a  step."     He  meaut  it.  and  felt  it  httt  dnt 
to  say  it,  for  lie  diil  not  liki-  to  say  liai'»h  tliiiign. 

My  iiiutliei'  followed  me  into  the  Chm-ch  after  two  yuarf 
my  siater  after  seven  ;  she  lived  and  died  a  Fraiiciscati  Xo 
under  Arehhishup  Maiining'sdireetion.  My  mother  had  l>e 
to  doubt  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Cliurtrli.  A  short  tiuu 
liefuit;  she  became  a  Catliolie,  Ai-clideacun  Maiminj;  wan  calliu 
on  her  at  Chichester.  She  ventured  to  say.  "  But,  Mr 
Ai-chdeacon.  aiv  you  ijuite  sui-e  of  the  validity  of  Angli»i 
Oi-ders  ?"  His  aimwer  was  astonishingly  curt  and  decidoti— ^ 
■■  Am  I  sure  of  the  existence  of  God  t"  addiny  "  Yuu  an-  a  {^m] 
deal  too  like  your  dear  son." 

These  things  show  how  far  he  was,  six  or  Hcveu  yeju-s  bufoi 
his  subniissiou.  f  i^om  thinking  it  posailile  that  he  could  ever  loav 
the  Church  of  England.  It  may  seem  strange  to  tKniK 
especially  to  some  Anglicans,  how.  from  feeling  so  cert«jn  ( 
Anglican  Oniers,  on  bucoming  a  Catholic,  he  took  tlio  uppooit 
opinion  as  to  their  validity. 

I  tliink  tile  answer  is. — when  he  wa«  an  Anglican  1 
believed  that  the  Anglican  was  an  integral  part  of  the  CatfaoU 
Chui^ch.  Saci-aments  which  ilepend  on  tin-  Sacmnieiit 
Oi-der  ai**'  a  Divine  Institution  in  the  Chuwh  of  GikI  :  * 
ctuinnt  thei-efoi'e  doubt  that,  since  Goii  is  true,  His  provitienc 
would  not  pennit  the  loss  of  SacranicntH  in  any  lai;ge  part  < 
the  Church  for  centuries,  and  this  without  kimwledgi-  af  tli 
fact.  When  he  was  convincefl  that  the  Church  of  Englat 
was  no  part  of  the  Catholic  Cliui-ch  tliis  aigmnent  for  ti 
validity  of  Ajiglican  Oi-dera  vanished  fmm  his  mind,  and  ti 
gi-avo  doubts  as  to  the  various  fttcts  of  history,  which  nn  tit 
technical  proof  offered  for  the  valifUty  of  Anglican  Ordeil 
lost  all  ct^-ncy  and  interest.  He  felt  it  was  not  fhe  queation 
The  ipii-stion  on  which  all  tumeil  was  the  divine  inslitntioi 
of  the  Papal  chair — thu  Chiuxdi  eiwentially  viaible.  one,  am 
indivisilile.  Anglican  Orders,  valid  or  iuvaliil,  (.-ouhl  neithc 
make  nor  raar.  If  Anglir«n  Onli?r»  wen-  as  cei-tainly  valid  a 
Greek,  the  Church  of  England  would  still  be  a  scliixni  Trm 
Catholic  unity. 

1  should  lie  trenching  on  the  provHnct  of  aiiothcj-  writer  i 
lattemptetl  to  conUnue  my  peiwinal  recollectiouK  of  thulal 
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Archdeacon,  now  Father  Manning — a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Westminster. 

He  was  returning  to  Rome  to  continue  his  studiea  I  had 
been  ordered  to  Rome  on  account  of  my  health,  to  speltd  the 
winter  there,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  his  companion 
on  the  journey.  We  went  by  Paris  to  Marseilles,  and  thence 
by  steamboat,  by  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  by 
the  carriage  to  Rome.  We  arrived  there  for  the  4th  of 
November,  S.  Charles'-Day,  1853.  It  was  the  hottest  weather 
I  ever  remember.  He  went  to  reside  at  the  Academm 
Ecdesiaatica  in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  and  I  to  take  up 
my  abode  with  the  Procurator-General  of  my  Order.  We 
often  had  walks  together. 

On  our  return  to  London  in  the  following  spring  he 
induced  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  entrust  to  me  the  founding  of  a 
new  mission  at  Kingsland,  a  middle-class  suburb  in  the  north 
of  London.  Not  long  after,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
he  became  my  Archbishop.  Twenty  years  later  he  placed  nie 
and  the  other  Father  of  Charity  in  charge  of  St.  Etheklreda  s, 
Holbom,  in  the  midst  of  London  labour  and  the  London  poor. 
His  words  to  us  when  he  came  to  inaugurate*  our  new  esttiblish- 
ment  were : "  I  wanted  you  to  come  here  because  I  wished  you 
to  launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draft." 
I  have  had  the  invaluable  blessing  of  his  friendship  and 
guidance  for  fifty  years.  Such  bonds  are  not  snapped  without 
a  sore  wrench. 

May  his  spirit  be  with  me  still,  and  may  we  meet  once 
more  and  for  ever  in  the  Eternal  Blessedness. 

William  Lockhart. 


EPISODES     IN    THE     LIFE     OF      CAKD 
"MANNING  IN  HIS  ANGLICAN   DAYS. 

JT  has  ofteu  been  said  of  CaiiJiiiul  Mauiiing,  thai  his 
Anglican  days  is  to  him  a  page  in  his  life  finiehed  and 
turned  down.  It  may.  indeed,  be  a  closed  book,  as  (ar  as 
bis  public  action  or  speech  is  concerned,  to  the  outside 
world ;  but  to  himself  bis  early  life  with  its  hopes  and 
-disapponitiuents,  its  struggles  and  sufTenugs,  and  its 
baud-fought  victory  is  a  page  on  which  his  memory  ever 
lingered  with  a  half-sad  pleasure.  The  Mends  of  his  youth, 
bis  co-partners  in  hope,  bis  fellow-workers  in  a  cause  be 
held  sacred,  were  unto  the  last  dear  to  his  memory. 

Yet  dearer  by  far  to  his  heart  were  those,  of  whom  since  ha 
became  Cathohc,  he  rarely  or  ever  spoke — his  own  kith  and 
kin :  brothers  and  sisters.  With  one  exception,"  they  all 
remained  where  be  bad  left  them — in  the  church  of  their 
baptism.  "  My  dear  brother  Frederick,"  the  Cardinal  once 
said  to  me,  "is  like  a  Spanish  hildago  in  his  high  sense  of 
honour  and  in  bis  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  church  of 
his  baptism.  He  looked  upon  my  leaving  the  Church  of 
England  as  an  act  of  disloyalty  which  he  never  forgave. 
Since  that  day  we  have  never  met ;  no  letter  has  evur 
passed  between  us."  The  Cardinal  spoke  of  bis  brother 
with  gi'cat  affection  and  respect.  He  added,  "  I  saw  him 
twice ;  once  at  a  railway  station  ;  once  in  my  carriage  I 
passed  him  in  the  street."  On  his  death  his  brotheC 
bequeathed  to  the  Cardinal  some  family  heirlooms  and 
books.  '■  But  what  1  treasure  most,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
pointing  to  a  book-shelf,  "  are  those  two  volumes  in  which 
my  brother  bound  up  all  my  letters  to  him.  It  shows,  that 
though  we  never  met,  his  affection  for  me  still  survived."' 
Hif!  brothers  and  sisters  held  aloof  fiom  him  for  the  most 


'  His  eldoi'  brother,  the  Inte  Mr.  C^b&rles  Joliu  MBniiini;,  »'  Pendt'll 
Court,  Surrey,  was  received  into  the  Church  on  tho  7th  of  April,  IHSi,  by 
MonsigQor  Talbol  at  tha  Trinita  de  Monti,  Borne.  Hia  wife,  Mth.  Charlea 
Manning,  wsa  received  on  the  day  of  the  Cardinnl'a  Oi'diiuuon  in  1351 :  and 
«wn  nlterv/atds  the  aone  and  d»MQ^l«Tft,  one  of  whom  waa  Mobsignor 
Maaoiug.  founder  of  St.  OiarVes'  Cuvfiige.^'^Ss*'"-'  '^ o..i,..:_. 
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part;  yet,  if  estranged  from  him  in  religion,  their  hearts  were 
from  first  to  last  knit  together  in  the  closest  ties  of  mutual 
esteem,  affection,  and  love. 

To  show  how  fully  the  Cardinal  shared  this  fdmily 
affection,  I  will  recite  here  one  passage  from  a  letter  to  a 
near  relative,  written  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  out  of  the  Church  of  England — that  time  of  trial  lor 
him  and  for  them  who  were  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  family 
affection.     The  letter  is  dated — 

My  de&rest Laviu^ii,  1850. 

I  feel  sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving  you  all ;  for 

my  heart  holds  fast  to  you ;  aiid  faster  the  worse  the  times  are     .... 

My  last  letter  I  fear  gave  you  no  coiufort.     But,  dearest ,  Idaie 

not  betrav  the  Truth Give  niv  verv  affectionate  Iom* 

to 

H.  K.  M. 

They,  who  only  knew  the  Cardinal  slightly  or  superficially, 
had  no  conception  of  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  loviii- 
nature.  No  man  was  more  misunderstood  in  this  respect  l)y 
the  bulk  of  those  who  venerated  him  as  their  Cardinal 
Archbishop.  The  numerous  and  affectionate  letters  that 
l>a8sed  between  him  and  his  relatives  prove  this  beyond 
dispute  or  doubt.  Especially  do  I  wish  to  emphasize — and 
it  is  within  my  own  knowledge — that  this  affection  is  not 
one-sided,  but  mutual.  The  following  passage  from  a  long 
letter — I  wish  I  had  space  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  it  in 
these  pages — will  prove  the  point.  It  is  addressed  to  a  near 
relative  (Anglican).     The  letter  is  datedf 

Archbisliop's  House,  Westminster,  S.W.,* 

Mv  dear Januarv  9th,  1882. 

Frederick  had  kept  all  my  letters  to  him,  and  had 

them  put  into  two  bound  guard  books.  Dear  brother,  I  never  knew 
how  much  he  cared  for  me.  Some  of  his  letters  are  most  atfectin^. 
Imleed,   I   have  been    more    touched   and    surprised    than    I    can    sa\ 

at  all  vour  letters  and  those  of  mv  father  and  mother nev<M* 

for  a  day  have  I  forgotten  them  at  the  Altar  in  the  Holy  Mass. 

H.E.C.A. 

Indeed,  it  was  his  brother's  great  affection  for  the  Cardinal 


*  Cardinal  Manning's  Private  Letters. 

t  Ibid. 
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wliicli  stood  ill  the  way  of  their  meeting,  A  like  caase 
coupled,  perhaps,  with  fear  of  his  iuduence,  operated  witi 
other  m embers  of  his  family,  who,  after  he  became  % 
Catholic,  though  their  love  survived  to  the  last,  held  aloo 
from  him.  The  sole  survivor  of  a  family  of  nine,  of  whoi 
the  Cardinal  was  the  youngest,  confirms  this  statement  iu  a 
letter  to  lue,  one  passage  from  which  I  have  permission  ta 
recite.     It  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  quite  true  tliat  thi:re  never  was  tlie  slit-btest  diiuLiiuliou  of 
between  tbetii.  It  was  Frederick's  (my  sacimd  brother's)  great  love  for 
Cardinal  thut  wduIiI  have  lunile  meeting  so  painful ;  and  ui.v  brother's  « 
fully  shared  the  same  feolinK-  For  myself,  IhnuRh  fully  shnring  it,  I  1 
not  the  course  to  deprive  myself  of  his  loved  aopiet.y,  nor  did  I  see  i 
neceBsitj' ;  bo  by  God'e  mercy  our  mntunl  love  wjib  cherished  ta  the  end, 
though  failing  health  on  both  sidee  preoluded  of  Inte  our  meetin^.'^ 

Of  this  brother  and  sister  in  particular  the  Cardinal  oftetf 
spoke  in  terms  of  affection.     In  reference  to  the  members  i 
his  own  family,  as  well  as  to  his  friends  and  felluw-workei 
in  the  old  days,  the  Cai-dinal  said: — 

T  left  them,  nut  lliey  tne.  I  went  over  the  bridge ;  they,  too  many 
them,  stayed  behind.  I  did  not  consider  it  right  nr  proper  or  comportii 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Cause  I  represent  by  making  advani-es  to  subje 
m,vself  to  a  rebuff.  But  1  met  more  than  half  way  Utosf  who  held  out 
hand  to  me.  We  parted ;  they  hold  aloof  from  me ;  but  not  one.  1  (-eril; 
believe,  of  my  frienila  hi  those  days  of  trial  bore  ill-will  against  b 
personally,  or  even  resented  my  quitting  their  side.  They  avoided  ti 
because  they  were  in  fear  of  my  influenee  over  their  hearts  and  inlnil 
We  remained  friends,  though  apori,  lor  a  lifetime. 

To  listen  to  the  veiiei-ahle  Cardinal,  reviving  with  snc 
viv'id  touches  of  graphic  description  the  memories  of  hi 
Anglican  days,  is  to  feel  persuaded  tliat,  whatever  may  t 
tbe  -case  as  regards  his  external  relations  or  Ufe  in  public,  hi 
heart  is  not  di\'oreed  from  the  scenes  in  which  he  played 
foremost  part ;  from  their  joys  and  sorrows;  from  the  laboui 
and  trials ;  triumphs,  too,  and  rewards  of  half  a  lifetime. 

Hence  it  was  that  tbe  Cardinal  took  a  genuine  and  livol; 
interest  in  the  "  Life  "  which,  with  his  assistance,  I  wrote 
the   years  1887-8-9.      The  Firat  Volume.   "Henry  Ed' 
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noJiig  in  hit*  Aiif^licnu  Days,"  was  to  have  beeu  pulilished 

m  bis  lifetime  :  tlie  Second  VoluDie.  comprising  bis  CathoUc 
life,  was  to  appear  after  his  death.  In  regard  tn  the  nature 
»ud  extent  of  the  Cardinal'H  aseistaiice,  it  was  to  be  limited, 
B  understood  from  the  first,  to  his  public  life  ;  to  the  growth 
character  of  his  religious  principles ;  to  bin  perwonal 
Istions  with  bis  contemporaries;  to  tbe  contlictH  and 
tltroversies  of  tbe  day  ;  and  to  the  prolonged  struggle,  in 
liicb  be  took  a  leading  part,  to  secure  "  the  independence 
f  the  Church  as  a  divine  witness  to  tlie  Faith."  Such  facts 
1  circumstances  within  hiB  own  knowledge  as  threw  light 
ntemporary  events  were  placed  at  my  disposal  as 
ltt«nRl  to  work  ujmn :  to  )>e  examined  with  cntical  care ; 
ft  be  accepted  or  rejected,  wholly  or  in  part,  according  to  the 
right  of  evidence.  Of  ibis  liberty  I  have  availed  myself  to 
i  foil.  All  documents,  records,  diaries,  and  letters,  in  so 
B  tbey  were  connected  with  events  in  his  life,  the  Cardinal 
nittcd  me  to  read,  to  transcribe,  or  to  take  notes  of,  His 
irate  Diary,  kept  whilst  he  was  at  Itoiue  during  tbe 
Revolutionary  year  1H47-8,  which,  as  the  Cardinal  told 
ititt,  had  been  seen  by  no  eye  but  his,  had  never 
pattsed  out  of  bis  hands,  was  placed  in  mine,  to  make  what 

Pof  I  liked.  It  is  most  invaluable  as  throwing  light 
n  bis  mind  at  a  cntica!  moment,  and  as  recording  tbe 
impressions  which  the  Catholic  system  and  worship  in 
jgn  lands  and  at  Kome  produced,  especially  when 
tmated  with  the  Anglican  system  at  home. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages,  preliminary  in  a 
-tttae  to  tbe  '*  Life  "  of  the  Cardinal,  to  do  more  than  merely 
r  .;ord  how  much  I  owe  to  the  kind  aid  of  four  or  five  of  tbe 
'  trdinal's  atill,  or  but  recently,  surviving  contempoiaries. 
liy  correspondence  or  in  personal  intercourse  they  made 
till!  fully  acquainted  with  the  Cardinal's  early  life  at  home,  at 
"\ford.  at  Lattngton,  or  in  the  larger  world  in  which, 
l.iier  oil.  he  played  so  prominent  a  part.  In  his  kindness, 
rid  out  of  his  great  regard  for  the  Cardinal,  Mr.  Gladstone 
,.tvc  mo  invaluable  information  of  Manning  in  his  Angbcaii 
dayVt  when  be  and  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
lu  defence  of  tbe  Anglican  cau^c. 

"  Vou  are  only  jiisi  in  time,"  said  Mt.  U\aAHV^vin.,%LN<e 


years  ago,  "  for  Manning's  contemporariea  are  dropping  off 
one  by  one,  and  all  the  intimate  knowledge  I  possess  of  Iiii 
life  in  his  Anglican  days;  of  his  character  and  influence 
of  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  some  of  his 
^eatest  contemporaries,  had  you  not  undertaken  to  writs 
his  'Jjife,'  would  have  died  with  me  unrecorded," 

Jn  this  manner  I  have  obtained  a  life-picture  which,  bad 
I  only  the  power  to  transfer  it.  e\en  in  part,  to  paper, 
would  have  added  a  deeper  and  more  intimate  knowledge 
the  earlier  life  and  character  of  one,  whose  loss  all  who  knew 
and  loved  him  deplore  to-day  from  the  bottom  of  tbeix 
heai-t. 

The  publication  during  his  lifetime  of  the  history  of  bii 
Anghean  days  was  laid  aside  at  the  Cardinal's  wish.  Up  ta 
the  time  of  hiw  serious  illness  in  the  winter  of  'hB-K  tbo 
Cardinal  was,  I  may  say,  eager  for  its  publication.  After* 
wards  his  mind  changed  on  the  subject,  caused  in  part,  nO 
doubt,  by  the  depre>«eion  due  to  his  illness ;  in  ptu^,  tQ 
that  nervous  apprehension,  which  was  one  of  the  mosi 
chamct eristic  elements  in  ihe  Cardinal's  mind,  of  the  resulti 
of  any  work  nr  action  appertaining  to  things  Catholic,  iu 
which  he  had  not  a  guiding  or  controlling  band.  Love  a 
power  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  Cardinal.  "  Hil 
finger  is  in  every  man's  pie."  And  so  it  was;  not  from  lo« 
of  power  ;  but  from  an  intense  fear  that  others  would  makl 
amcsi^ofit.  No  Cathohc  movement,  ecclesiastical  or  lay 
no  work,  secular  or  religious,  he  was  linuly  persuaded  ii 
his  own  mind,  would  be  safe  or  free  from  blnndere  o; 
bungling,  unless  it  were  in  his  own  hands.  Conscious  o 
liis  own  capacity  and  skill,  be  mistrusted,  perhaps  some 
what  over  much,  the  capacity  or  skill  of  others.  Hence 
IJerhaps  not  unnaturally,  the  unpopularity,  limited  indeed  t< 
the  more  active-minded  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  whicl 
attached  itself  to  the  {'ardinal  in  the  earlier  days  of  hi 
ecclesiastical  rule. 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  seize,  or  rather  to  make  ai 
oppoitunity  denied  to  me  elsewhere  in  the  shackles  o 
restraint  of  space  under  which  I  am  working,  to  removi 
from   so  great  and  successful    a  vciler   the  reproach   of  ai 


ufidueioveof. 
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H  I-Cesmuiiig  tlie  imtijediatc  subject,  ti'om  wliicli  T  have 
^■UTHwely  made  a  (ligression,  1  have  only  to  add.  that  after 
Wbk  iUiuws  in  '89,  this  natural,  inherent  Der\'oui>iies9  of  results 
^■nTed  in  the  Cardinal  in  regard  to  his  "Anglican  Ufe." 
^Bd  line  occasion,  in  almost  a  pathetic  tone,  the  Cardinal 
Hud:  "  Don't  you  think  you  had  Wtter  leave  what  you  have 
Bt  tAy  of  me  till  after  I  am  dead." 

F  I  all  tho  more  readily  acquiesced  iu  the  Cardinal's  desire, 
Eh  I  had  lon^  ago  discovered  the  impossibility  of  squaring 
Ifcis  own  theory  of  his  life  with  the  actual  facts  and 
■jircunistaiiceH  of  the  case.  Hence  his  decision  wah  a 
^Bteator  relief  to  my  mind  even  than  to  the  Cardinal's  own. 
H  It  is  as  easy  to  write  an  eulogy  of  one  so  richly  endowed 
Wif  Nature  and  Grace ;  with  his  ri^ht  hand  and  his  k'ft  so 
^nll  of  nood  works,  done  in  the  full  glare  of  the  day,  or  seen 
Hbly  of  God ;  of  heart  so  kindly,  so  masterful  in  action  as 
Hu  late  Cardinal  Manning  ;  ati  eafiy  as  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
^p  ft  jaat  and  adequate  estimate  of  a  character  so  complex  and 
Bt  times  so  contradictory.  I  cannot  separate,  even  if  I  would, 
l|plaimiug  in  bis  Catholic  Irom  Manning  in  bis  .\iiglican  days; 
Mbe  Cudiual  Archbishop  fi'oiii  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester 
kirthe  U«ctorof  Lavington.  "To  speak  of  me  in  my  Anglican 
^■m,"  »aid  the  Cardinal.  "  is  like  speaking  of  Noah  before  he 
^fcnt  into  the  Ark."  1  cannot  help  it.  To  understand  the 
^Buuiicter  of  a  tiian  aright,  it  does  not  sufbce — indeed  it 
Hb  utterly  misleading  —  to  contemplate  only  the  ripened 
Hirfectioiis  of  a  heart  and  soul  chastened,  maylje.  for  His  own 
^pvine  [lurposes,  by  the  hand  of  Go^l,  and  to  overtook  all  the 
Hkrlier  reMultis  produced  by  a  mind  or  will  still  following  the 
l&eist«s  of  its  own  nature.  Jtemembering,  therefore, 
Wff ordKWurtb '»  philosophic  t^aying  that  the  hoy  is  father  of  the 
Mun.  wemuHt  search  for  the  more  hidden  sources  of  character, 
nbr  tbv  underlying  motives  that  impel  to  action  in  the 
Ebflfpiiuirigs  of  life  ;  in  the  days  of  lesser  perfections,  of  leHsor 
MMpouse,  perhaps,  to  divine  Grace,  or  of  oi>en  revolt,  maybe, 
■Bf  self-will  asserting — more  eHpecially  in  a  strong  or  obetinuto 
■Mmv— at  any  rate  for  a  time,  its  maRterfiil  independence. 
^1  We  am  apt  to  regard  our  great  men  or  our  goml  and  holy 
^■bd,  iMir  aaintH  or  sa^^eh,  only  at>  we  see  tbetii  to-day,  more 
^k  leas  perfeatcd  l>y  the  action  of  ihv  wiU,  Vt^  lV\u  w^tWube^ 
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or  purifying  tiiala  of  life,  by  self-discipline  and  tlie  grace  of 
Ood.  We  are  startled,  nay  ofifeiided,  at  hints  of  faults  or 
foibles  iij  the  past ;  fct  suggestions  that  motives,  more  or  less 
mixed,  dictated  their  action  nr  determined  their  course  in 
life,  iu  the  beginning  or  mid-way  of  their  career.  In 
contemplating  St.  Paul,  we  forget  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

The  life  of  Manning  in  his  Anglican  days  is  the  life  of 
Haul  of  Tarsus :  of  Noah  belore  be  went  into  the  Ark,  "  In 
criticising  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,'"  1  once  remarked  to 
the  Cardinal,  "  bear  in  mind,  I  am  only  pitching  into  Noah 
before  be  went  into  the  Ark."  I  could  not  but  perceive  that 
the  Cardnial  still  retained  a  sneaking  kindness  for  Noah  and 
bis  antecedents  and  surroundings  before  the  Deluge.  In  the 
■view  that  Utile  or  no  fault  could  be  fairly  imputed  to  the 
Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  the  Cardinal  expounded  a  theory 
that  reduced  bis  life  and  the  principles  which  be  held  as 
Anglican  and  Catholic  into  a  harmonius  whole. 

Tlio  Frmciplo  of  Cuutinuitv  (said  the  Cardinal)  is  (lie  ke^v  to  ih?  right 
uiiderdtancliiig  of  \ay  \ila,  of  my  intellectual  developments.      It  ia 
nucleus  rutind  whirh  ever.^'thing  elai;  grvws  and  anthers.    The  priaciplea 
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wlik'li  1  hold  to-dfty  iw  a  Catholic,  I   held  us  an   Anijli 
are  but   he  lojrical  developmeuts  of  tny  AiiglicsJi  pi'incipli 
a  Cntholic  I  suffered  no  violent  wrench,  no  broak  of 
pru(;rcsHion  from  the  beginning :  step  by  step,  slow,  but 
not  a  change. 

This  theory,  which  the  Cardinal  reduced  to  writing  five 
years  ago  or  more,  embraces  the  whole  range  of  his  work  in  life, 
rehgious  and  intellectual,  social,  pohtical,  and  philanthropic; 
though  full  of  interest  and  eminently  characteristic,  such  a 
synopsis  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages,  out  of 
proportion  in  a  review  so  brief  of  a  subject  no  large.  It 
was  obviously  constmcted  not  only  out  of  love  for  logical 
symmetry,  but  out  of  &  tender  regard — it  might  almost  be 
considered  a  subtle  form  of  self-love — which  the  Cardinal  felt, 
especially  of  late  years,  for  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  atid 
all  bis  works  and  ways.  Don't  let  me  lie  misunderstood. 
It  was  not  sympathy  with  Anglicanism  as  such,  quite  the 
reverse  ;  but  with  the  Catholic  spirit,  the  (,'athohc  principles^ 
the  Catholic  doctrines  identical   with    those   he  held 
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And    taught   from   the    beginning    by    the    Archdeacon    of 
Chichester. 

As  a  witness  on  his  own  behalf,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
Cardinal  Manning  has  given  invaluable  aid  towards  the  right 
understanding  of  his  Ufe  :  that  is  to  say,  from  his  own  point 
of  \iew.  Such  testimony  is  not  only  in  itself  singularly 
interesting,  but  is  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  for 
it  is  given  not  in  elucidation  of  controversies  in  the  past, 
or  of  points  still  under  dispute,  or  of  public  conduct, 
but  of  the  principles  which  had,  as  he  contended, 
consistently  guided  and  governed  his  actions  as  Anglican 
and  Catholic  alike,  from  the  begimiing  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
As  the  star  by  night  and  the  pillar  of  smoke  by  day  led  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  cradle  at  Bethlehem,  so, 
according  to  the  Cardinal's  pious  oi)iiiion,  had  the  Principle 
of  Continuity,  the  root  principle  of  his  life,  the  Me  7iiere,  as 
the  French  call  it,  of  his  character — led  his  slow  but  sure 
steps  through  the  intricate  ways  and  darknesses  of  life  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Apostles.  Such  evidence  as  is  given  in 
support  of  this  theory  is,  of  course,  not  in  itself  conclusive  ; 
far  from  it.  There  is  the  evidence  of  his  own  acts,  of  his  own 
writings;  his  Charges,  for  instance,  as  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester ;  the  testimony  of  liis  contemporaries — eye- 
witnesses of  the  conflicts  of  the  day,  or  of  the  fluctuations  in 
his  religious  opinions — to  be  considered,  if  not  formally, 
incidentally  in  the  view  of  determining,  whether  the  carefully 
elaborated  theory  fitted  into,  or  conflicted  with,  the  actual 
facts  and  circumstances  of  his  life  and  conduct. 

The  Cardinal  was  unfortunate  in  his  ofticial  or  oflicious 
biographers.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  recent  memoirs, 
for  they  were — with  a  few  exceptions  of  gi*oss  inaccuracy  and 
atrocious  taste — just,  sympathetic,  or  giaceful  tributes  to  the 
great  English  Cardinal,  whose  unique  personality — grand  and 
noble  in  spite  of  failings  and  shortcomings,  horn  which  not 
even  saints  are  exempt  —  attracted  in  a  singular  degree 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  men  of  all  conditions  and 
creeds.  The  meagre  biographical  sketches,  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  tnne.  are  all  stamped  with  a  like  defect. 
They  are  unreal  and  lifeless.  They  present  not  the  picture 
of  a  living,  breathing  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  bwl  vx.  v^v^odvw 
[Jfu  J  of  Fourth  SericH,]  v 
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ecclesiastical  lay-figure  tricked  out,  not  only  at  the  end,  but  in 
the  beginning  of  hia  career,  by  a  vulgar  fancy  with  I  kuovf 
not  what  forma  of  superhuman  excellencies  and  umiatuni 
perfections.  As  well  impute  to  St.  Augustine,  before  bev 
rescued  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Monica,  the  virtues  which  \&iei 
ill  life  were  superuaturally  added  to  tbe  Saint,  As  well 
ascribe  to  the  heated  wrestler,  often  thrown  of  his  own  faolf 
or  failing  in  the  life  and  death  stniggle  v^-ith  self,  the  peacfl 
and  calm  tranyuilbty  of  soul,  only  acquired  after  tliQ 
triumphant  issue  of  the  conflict. 

How  many  stilted  eulogies  (miscalled  biographies)  of  grea 
men,  not  to  speak  of  the  lives  of  saints,  have  not  bed 
composed  oo  this  false  and  absurd  principle.  The  dignit 
of  tone  and  thought,  austere  self-restraint,  wisdom  < 
speech  natural  to  a '  gi'eat  man  at  the  end  of  his 
career,  is  imputed  to  the  youth  on  tbe  threshold  of  life 
The  deep  insight  into  human  nature  displayed  in  Wordi 
worth's  philosophic  saying  is  reversed  for  "tbe  man* 
made  "  father  of  tbe  boy,"  no  room  is  left  to  the  iinpniM 
of  youth  ;  no  play  allowed  for  the  incitements  of  ambitiuu 
self-seeking,  worldly  wisdom,  vain-glory  are  left  out 
account.  As  well  put  an  old  head  on  young  shoolders: 
give  to  tbe  man,  whose  sword  is  yet  unfleshed  in  the  battk  a 
life,  tbe  venerable  aspect,  the  "gleaming  dome"  as  Tennys* 
puts  it,  aud  the  attenuated  frame  of  the  hero  of  a  hundre 
fights.  Such  high-flown  eulogists  even  discover  tbe  laon 
crown  on  the  brow  of  the  boy  in  his  cradle. 

Invited  to  contribute   to  the   pages  of  this  Review,  i 
which  his  matured  thoughts   on   grave  questions   were-   i 
often  expressed,  some  characteristic  or   leading  episode.'*  J 
tbe  life  of  our  great   Cardinal,  especially  in  his  Atiglica 
day^i,   I   cannot   more  fittingly  cowespond   to  the  duty  liu 
upon  me  than  by  making  use  of  some  of  the  materials  whic 
he   himself    supplied    me   with.       Of  infinite   value  is 
Cardinal's  Diary  in  the  year  1847-H,  reveaUng  incideutiUl 
and   yet   so  fully  the  state  of  his  mind    in  regard    to 
Catholic   Church  in    that    crucial     transition -period    in 
seventeen-year  trial — his  long,  hIow.  and  painful  pilgi 
fioni  Lavington  to   Rome — the  goal  and  glory  of  his  lit 
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pets,  BO  kiiiflly  ptacect  at  ray  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
"  [Dg  more  widely  known  or  luorc  deeply  appreciated,  as 
itfain^  else  could,  the  loviug-kindneKfi  of  his  nature :  the 
I  aflectioiit!  of  ins  heart  for  those  dear  friends  and 
Mivtis  whom  hf  left  behind  on  the  other  side  of  the 
This  home-love — how  deep  and  abiding  it  was  on 
her  side  their  letters  show — no  change  in  religious  opinion 
lid  break ;  no  wrench  iu  habits  or  luode  of  life  could 
kolve  or  even  slacken  ;  nor  time  nor  events,  nor  life  nor 
lath  could  efface  the  hfe-long  and  after-life  love  which 
bound  in  one  his  heart_  and  theirs,  who  were  nearest  and 
dc&rest  to  him.  This  tender  and  touching  home-love  runs 
like   K   golden    thread   through    the   web   and   woof  of  the 

t final's  life. 
On  these  iiilimale  and  inner  relations  of  bis  life  I  may 
Y  no  xaoK  ;  yet.  knowing  all  I  do,  I  could  in  justice  sayno 
In  presenting  the  Cardinal  as  he  was  in  his  Anglican 
ys,  I  nball  run  some  risk  of  disappointing,  perhaps  even  of 
■iTciiding,  uot  out  of  want  of  reverence  or  of  lovinR  regard, 
-  itie  of  those  who  only  knew  and  venerated  him  as  iheir 
("loved  Cardinal  Archbishop,  l-'or  they  knew  him  only  in  the 
hAppivr  days,  whtin  his  heart  and  soul  had  been  more  com- 
plut«ly  vuUghtcried  by  Divine  Grace;  when  bis  will  had  been 
bnjo^bt  into  fuller  conformity  with  the  Will  of  God;  and 
h)(*  mind  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  wisdom,  which  comes 
of  the  more  |>erfected  knowledge  of  God,  of  His  Church, 
ariil  o(  His  dealings  with  the  souls  of  men. 

To  watch  with  sj-mpathy  growth  in  holiness,  in  wisdom 
und  fear  of  the  Lord  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson. 
Hut  to  impute  the  perfections  and  virtues  only  attained 
ftftrr  long  )M>arehiugs  of  heart  and  purifying  trials  to  a  novice : 
ft  t^jdly  young  clergyman  mniisteriug  in  a  Sussex  village :  a 
k^arncd  and  pious  /Vrchdeacou  struggling  with  a  stubborn 
-"If-will  as  yet  unsubdued,  deflected,  maybe,  once  and 
■•;.'tuii,  from  the  onward  and  upward  path,  is  not  only  to 
immit  all  act  of  sentimental  folly,  but  to  ignore  the 
tiiduol  oiM^ralioiiK  of  Divine  Grac«.  In  the  simplicity  und 
nirerily  of  his  nature,  the  Cardinal  would  have  been  the 
'<t~C  to  reKont  and  ropuditite  such  iU-dit^^uiwd  m\&  nv\%^e^t.!en 
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flattery :   tlie  last  to  take  affront  at  honest  and  outs{H>ktii 
criticism  made  iii  good  faith. 

To  illustrate  the  gradual  giowth  in  wisdom  aiid  holiuesa 
the  inward  struggle  of  a  noble  nature  agaiiist  the  impulse 
of  self-will,  and  the  shaping  of  the  ways  by  God's  band,  I 
shall  select  certain  paaaages  or  episodes  that  occur  in  thq 
beginning,  middle,  and  close  of  the  Cardinal's  career  as  aa 
Anglican.  It  is  not  my  fault  if,  in  doing  so,  I  bava 
occasionally  to  traverse  the  hctionM  and  follies,  which  ia 
ignorance, not  only  of  facts  and  ci rem u stances,  but  even  ( 
the  bent  and  bias  of  his  mind  as  an  Anglican,  havtt  beei 
palmed  off  as  the  true  and  real  presentment  of  Cardiua 
Manning's  early  life  and  character. 

In  justice  to   the  Cardinal,   and  out  of  reverence  to  lii 
memory,  I  am  couHtraiued,  I  will  not  say  to  stigmatise,  bn 
to  repudiate  in  the  most  emphatic   terms  sensational  talg 
infinitely   worse    than   the   foolish  fables    just    alluded    t 
Certain    statements    have   been   put  about,    purporting 
have  emanated  from  the  Cardinal.    They  are  either  the  result 
of  a  grossly  inaccurate   memory,  of  a   strangely    defectiw 
ear,  or   of  an  utter  mental  incapacity  to  catch    the   dril 
and   meaning   of  the  Cardinal's  speech.     They,    who 
knew  and  understood  aright  the  Cardinal's  mind  and  thought 
aie  at  one  in  regarding  all  such  after-death  slAti^nx'uts  in  th 
same  light  as  those  of  an  eavesdmi>per.     As  to  the  vulgai-  an 
vicious   taste  of  rushing  uito  pi-int  ovor  an  open  jjravc 
sensational  pai-agraphs  I  cai-e  not  to  express  tuy  opinion:  fi 
less  the  indignation  felt  by  the  Cardinal's  relativeu  Hiid 
friends.      "  Save    me    fi-oni    my    (self-styled)    fiieiida." 
Cardinal  might  well  have  exclaimed;  but  I  fancy  he  wmH 
itither  have  saiil  with  Diogenes,  "I  see  tliat  even  I>iug;eni 
uom-isheth  pai-asites."    The  Cardinal  knew  his  fate  beforehnt 
for  he  lYxwntly  said  in  refei-ence  to  Mi-,  Glatlstom-   "It  iti  t 
fate  of  gi'eat  men  to  be  attendeil  by  paiasites." 

Xeithei'  ilo  I  cn^-y  the  silly  ont-a,  though  thcii'  vice  or  vani 
is  of  a  different  kind,  who  pose  to-day  at  public  meetiuj 
wearing,  as  they  faueyorgive  out  in  private,  if  not  in  public,  tt 
dr'adCanUnul's  mantle.  It  iaaseasyout  of  his  literaryrcmaiua- 
statements,  that  is  t^)  nay,  picked  up  iti  the  coiirw;  i 
ainivrsation,  without  t'he'w  Awv  VumiatvunH  and  i|ualificatio) 
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hypotheses,  perhaps,  put  forwaixl  under  certain  conditions — 
to  construct  a  theory  of  their  own  on  the  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Pope — not  his,  at  all  events,  in  its  nakedness,  as  it  is  safe, 
now  that  the  Caixlinal  is  dead,  to  pix)pound  such  a  theory  in 
public  to  the  delectation  of  the  enemies,  home  and  forei^,  of 
the  Papacy. 

Pedigree  of  the  Manning  Family. 

There  is  another  string  of  errors  to  be  set  straight  which 
if,  unlike  the  above  mis-statements,  harmless,  yet  are  confusing 
in  their  strange  inaccuracy  regarding  the  Cardinal's  neai*est 
relatives  >>y  blood  and  maniage.  Scarcely  a  fact  or  date  is  exact. 
If  the  errors  include  even  the  date  of  the  Cardinals  own  birth, 
who  can  wonder  at  all  the  strange  myths,  circulated  concerning 
the  marriage,  life,  and  death  of  Caroline  Sargent,  wife  of  the 
Rector  of  Lavington.  To  clear  up  all  these  myths  and 
mis-statements,  I  cannot  do  l)etter,  perhaps,  than  transcribe 
here,  in  an  abridged  form,  from  the  Cardinal's  pedigree  in  the 
"  Life,"  the  following  dates  and  facts : — 

William  Maiming,  M.P.,  bom  Ist  December,  1708,  died  April  17th, 
1885 ;  married  for  first  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Abel  Smith  and  of  Robert, 
Lord  Carrington,  who  died  in  1789 :  had  issue : 

Two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary ;  Elizabeth  died  unmarried ;  Mary 
married  to  General  Cary,  brother  of  Sir  Peter  Cary,  of  the  Guernsey 
family. 

William  Mamiiiig  married,  secondly,  in  1792,  Mar>',  daughter  of  Henry 
Lenoy  Hunter,  Esq.,  of  Beech  Hill,  Reading,  Berks,  bom  July  4th,  1771, 
died  May  12,  1847  ;  buried  at  Sunbridge,  Kent. 

Four  sons  and  three  daughters  were  the  issue  of  the  second  marriage : 

William,  bom  July,  1798,  died  1812. 

Frederick,  of  Holly  Walk,  f^amington,  bom  1795,  died  1880; 
married  Elizabeth  Edmunda  (always  called  by  the  latter  name),  daughter 
of  Edmund  Tumor  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  and  niece  of  Sir  Christopher  Tumor, 
M.P..  of  Stoke,  and  Panton  House,  Rochford. 

Anna  Maria,  bom  1796.  died  1880;  and  was  married,  4th  March,  1H16, 
to  John  Laviscount  Anderdon,  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  who  died  1874. 

Charles  John,  bom  1799,  died  1880 ;  married,  1H28,  Catherini",  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Downes  Jackson,  K.C.B.,  sonie  tini^  Commander  and 
Governor  of  Canada,  and  colonfl  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who  dieii  80th 
November,  1859 ;  for  s<Krond  wife,  1H61,  Ix>uisH  Henniker,  daughter  of  Sir 
Eflward  Henniker. 

Cait>line,  bom  January  22nd,  IHOl,  was  married  to  Colonel  Austen, 
M.P.,  of  Keppington.  Sevenoaks.  who  died  1809. 


Harriet,  born  Jonuiirj  a9th.  1805,  died  1828. 

Henry  Edward,  bom  July  15lh,  1B07.  died  Uth  January,  IBOa; 
inarried  November  7th,  1838,  Ciirolme.  daushter  of  Bev.  .Tulni 
Sargent.  Rector  of  LnvinBton,  bom  1811,  died  .Inly  ■24th.  1887. 

EPISODE  L 

Thk  Pilgrim's  Pkohkess  from  Lavisuton  to  Kouk. 

1832-6. 


DIdal  ware  me  fLul  witlihold  Thy  fearful  ward, 

Wiling  IDS  year  by  yenr  titi  I  nm  found 

A  pllt^m  pKlsHUb  Panl'MHiul  ciidlebDanil.* 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  actiiiy  on  the  advice  of  his  friondq 
the  Wilberforeea,  Manning,  who  had  taken  his  degree,  firs 
claa*i  in  Classics  in  the  Michaelmas  tenu  of  1S30.  cfune  a 
again  to  Oxfoi-d  to  qualify  for  Orders.  He  was  elected  Fel 
low  of  Merton,  but  of  course  resigned  his  Fellowsiiip  on  Ii ' 
marriage,  and  took  Orders  on  the  23rd  of  December  in  tl 
same  year.  His  firet  sermon  +  was  preached  on  Chiistm 
Bay,  as  the  Cai-dinal  told  mo  five  or  six  years  ago.  at  tl 
church  at  Cuddesdon,  whei-e  Mr.  Geoi-ge  Anthony  Denl 
son,  now  Archdeacon,  was  curate. 

The   Venerable     Aichdeaeon    Denison.   in  a  letter   ilat« 
February  2nd,  1889,  says  :— 

The  Cardinal  recalleil  to  me  not  very  long  hjjo  hi*  first  prottchitu:  ft 
me,  then  curate  of  Cuddeadon.  in  dear  Bisliop  Bust's  time,  IB82-tt. 
have  DO  memoranda  enabling  me  to  answer  your  first  (jueation  pul  to  III 
about  my  impressioDs  in  regard  to  the  Ciirdinal  in  early  days  of  my  Ufo- 
nothing  certainly  unfavouruble.  I  become  acquainted  witli  him  at  fin 
as  an  acquaintance  only  ;  afurwards  we  came  nearer  tO),;ether  in  publ 
action.  He  wft«  on  intimate  friend  of  my  dear  brother  Stephen  at  Oxfop 
My  brother  is  long  since  dead 


In  regard   to  his  fii-st 
letter!  dated — 


the  Cardinal  writes  in 


•  Nowman- 
do  thou  kirnwe. 

i  His  first  aermon  ax  a   Catholic,  twenty  years  after,  was  preiichad  t 
little  church  tn   Hor^eferry  R«nd,  then,  if  not  now,  in  thu  Bluma  of  W< 
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Archbinhnp's  House, 

Westminster.  S.W., 

"l  "D»«r January  9th,  1882. 

This  is  the  SOth  year  huich  1  begaji  to  preach,  l.iist 
I  I  proacbed  ou  the  sauit!  words  wliieh  were  iny  tiral  text  on  Chrisl. 
>  Day,  1882,  Iswio!!  Ix.,  1,  3,  3.     I  hope  we  may  enter  into  thai  Lwlil. 

Tlir  tftliKfl  show  that  the  8th  i>f  January.  1882,  was  a  Siiii- 

',  Oie  Siinilay  within  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  and  iho 

inon  was  pitiochuil  at  the  Italian  Chm-uli,  Uatttm  Gai-ileu. 

Hnnning  served  iav  a  few  monthtt  iw  uurali;  to  Mr.  Sargent, 

r  of  Luvington,  aiid  had  the  clituge  of  an  outlying  hani- 

I,  (Jpwaltliani.     On  the  death  of  the  Rector  in   May,  Is:}:!, 

cunsuin|>tiuii,   acceleiTtted   by   an   attack    of    inlluenza, 

was  in   that  year  aa  prevalent,  if  not  as  falal,  as.  it  la 

,y.  his  niotlier.Mns.  Sargent. davighter  and  heires.sof  Richoi-d 

Mworth,  and   widow  of  John  Saigent,  M.P.  for  SeafonJ, 

dii-d  in    1831,   presented,  as  Patron  of  the  Benefice  of 

AvingtOD,  the  Living  to  Manning,  as  she  had  pivaented  it  27 

B  Iwfoni?  to  her  sou.   The  Ut--  fleeter  and  his  family  n-.sided 

t  Lavington  but  at  Gmffliani  Rectory.     At  the  time  of 

jiing's  becoming  Rector  of  Lavington,  Mrs.  Sargent  lived  at 

"Tiain  Rectory  with  her  three  young  unmarried  daughtem ; 

e  el<li»t  was  morriwi  to  S.  Wilberforce,  afterwards  Biuhup, 

829.     On  the  7th  of  November,  1«33,  Manning  nmnii-.! 

aline,  the  third  daughter  of  Miu  Johu  Sargent,  and  grand- 

^iter  of  Mi-a.  Sargent  of  Ijivington   Uoui^e  and    Miuior. 

t  marriage  ceremony  was  perforinetl  at  Lavington  Clnnxih 

I.  Wilberfoi-ce,  then  Ri-ctor  of  Brighstone,  Isle  of  Wight — 

jiing  and  Wilbt-rforce  thus  becoming  bi-otliera-in-law. 

"  When  Planning  left  Oxfoi-d,"  as  Mi-.  Thonitus  Mozley  i-e- 

I  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Oriel,"  "he  ])a8»ed  rapidly  and 

l«tcly  from  politics  to  a  high  ecclesiastical  pait.     Ue  wtm 

J  of  as  a  great  spi-jiker  at  religious  meetings."     TIte  young 

idergruliuiti-  of  three  yeai^  ago,  the  fluent  debater  at  Uie 

Dnion,  waa  DOW  transformed  into  a  gi-ave  ecclesiiu^tic ;   but 

e  to  the  bnnt  of  his  nature,  he  made  ufte  of  his  gix>at  giftM 

speaker,  not  now  to  excit«  the  cnthnsia-stic  applause  of  his 

itn<lergra<Iuatcfl.  but  to  win  the  heartji  of  giijwu-up 

I  women  to  the  cause  of  ri'ligion.     His  \oicc  was  ns 

rive  and  captivating,  if  not  at  Exeter  Hall,  at  ceti^gutt 
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meetiuipi  in  tin-  pountrj-.  of  tht-  typo  conimoii  in  tli»t<layof 
Evangelical  ascendancy,  aa  it  had  hpi-n  at  the  Union. 

It  speaks  well  for  Ilia  oainestneaB  of  chaiiicter  an<I  great 
adaptability  to  cii-cuni stances,  that  Manning  at  the  age 
twenty-six  should  have  so  lewlily  xnsAv  himself  at  lioina 
in  a  little  country  village,  ami  emleared  hiiuself  so  aoou 
aw  their  spiritual  teacher  and  fiiend  to  thi-  niBticH  of  Lavington 
palish.  Tlie  late  Rector,  the  Rev.  John  .Saigent,  wa^v  an  eameiJ) 
Evangelical  iinhued  with  the  spiiit  of  Simeon,  well  known  an 
of  the  leaders  and  shining  lights  of  the  Evangelical  Party. 
For  27yuai'she  had  liveilanrl  htliouivd  in  the  unite<l  parishes  of 
Lavington  anil  Graffliani.  Parish  and  parsonage  were  imbued 
with  his  spirit.  Fortunately  fur  the  peace  of  the  pariHhioneitl 
and  the  Saigent  family  and  household,  Manning,  like  so  many 
othei'K  who  took  later  on  a  ilistiuguislied  or  leading  part  in 
the  Ti-actaiian  movement,  belonged  to  tiie  Eviuigelical  .SchooL 
He  did  not  biing  down  with  him  to  Lavington  tlie  infection, 
in  its  seed-time,  of  Puseyisni,  as  it  was  called  in  those  days. 
Indeed  as  an  luidei-graduate  his  time  aTul  thoughts  were  in 
the  main  devoted  to  the  debates  at  the  Union.  There  wits  d 
group  of  earnest  young  men  who  had  gathei-ed  round  Newman 
and  were  laying,  or  jirepiuing  to  lay  the  foundations  of  tin 
future  movement,  destined  to  have  such  fai'-i-eaching  coiise- 
tjuences.  But  Majniing  was  not  one  of  these.  The  "  Trade  foi 
the  Times  "  had  not  yet  lieen  stai-ted.  Newman  indeed  wa« 
v\Titing  d  aeries  of  lettei-s  to  the  Recoti!.*  to  the  sttirting  ol 
which  well-known  Evangelical  paper  he  had  sultscribed.  a  fen 
yi^ars  liefore.  a  small  snin.  On  coming  up  again  to  Oxfoiil  in 
the  spring  of  1R32  to  qualifj-  for  Orders.  Manning  did  nol 
n-main  moif  than  a  few  months  in  remdence.  He  ww 
indeed  eomfoi-tably  settled  some  three  or  four  months  at  th( 
rectory  of  Lavington,  when  the  futnre  leader  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  openeil  the  "  Tract«  for  the  Times  "  on  the  9th  o) 
September,  183.3,  vrith  these  memorable  words:  "lambul 
one  of  youi-selves,  and  a  Presbyter." 

Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  Manning  had  left  Oxford  after  takinjj 
his  degive  without  knowing,  without  even  a  suspicion  of  Ui€ 

*  Kewiiisa'8  letters,  in  reply  to  nttiicka  nnil  iniereiireM^ntMtions  nf  hU 
religious  opiuion",  were  so  mutilnt«(l  by  the  Editor  ot  the  Sf.ettrtl  thai 
Jfffwnu  nfOMd  to  aant(in*th«  Mnw.  'J^I^H 
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ivligious  ferment  going  on  in  the  minds  of  Newman  and 
Hurrell  Fi-oude,  and  of  those  under  their  immediate  influence. 

"  When  I  left  Oxford/'  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  me  to-day,  "  I 
nliould  have  said  we  were  on  smooth  watei-s :  there  was  no 
in<lication  of  the  coming  storm.  Fi*om  *  Tliomas  Mozley  s 
Reminiscences '  I  first  leanit  that  in  Onel  there  was  a  move- 
ment going  on  at  the  time.  I  cannot  say  wliether  I  knew 
Hurrell  Fixjude  of  Oriel,  I  tliink  I  did :  I  am  not  sure. 
But  Manning  knew  notliing  of  Froude.  I  don't  lielieve  hit 
was  on  tenns  of  intimacy  witli  Newman."  Tlien  he  added  : 
"  How  could  he  be ;  Nrwman  was  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  held  no 
office  in  the  Univei-sity,  and  Manning  wjus  an  undergraduate 
belonging  to  another  college." 

Fortunatelv  I  can  call  the  best  of  all  evidence  as  to  tlie  wav 
in  which  Manning  discharged  Ijis  niinisterial  duties  as  Rector 
of  Lavington,  and  witli  what  z€»al  he  tended  to  tlie  spiritual 
intei'ests  and  temporal  wants  of  liis  littK*  rustic  floc'k — the 
e\'idence  of  still  living  witnesses.  On(»  of  these,  wluxse  unl ►roken 
friendship  with  Manning  dates  froui  1838,  describes  I^jivington 
as  a  mo^lel  parish  ;  tlu*  gentle  influence  of  the  Reetoi*  was 
everywhere  felt :  his  administrative  skill  was  apparent  in 
ever\'  detail  in  the  management  of  the  parish  as  in  the  order 
and  aiTangt»ment  of  the  chuiTh.  His  kindliness  of  heart  and 
sympathy  drew  by  degrees  almcxst  the  whole  parish  to  the 
little  church.  This  eye-witness,  who  in  those  far-ort*days  was 
a  fre<|uent  visitor  at  the  rectory,  speaks  with  high  appri^ciation 
of  the  aid  ofteivd  to  the  Rector  of  Ljivington  by  his  wife  in 
tending  to  the  wants  of  the  villagei-s,  in  visiting  and  comfoiling 
the  sick  or  the  afllicted,  and  in  l(K)king  after  the  village*  sc1mm)1. 
Daily  morning  prayers  were  the  rule  in  the  little  clnu-ch.  In 
the  preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  it  is  directed  that  "  the  cuiate 
that  ministereth  in  every  parish  church  or  chapel  shall  say 
moniing  and  evening  prayer,  and  shall  cause  a  Ik'11  to  Ik* 
tolled  thereunto  a  convenient  time  U'fore  he  In^gin,  that  the 
people  may  come  to  heai*  CifMl's  word  and  to  pray  with  him." 
"It  was  a  pictures<|Ue  si^ht,"  siiys  this  friend  of  Mannings,  in 
his  Lavington  days,  "  to  wat<?h  the?  zealous  and  stately  Rector, 
vested!  in  surplice,  himstdf  tolling  the  Viell,  whilst  in  the  grey 
of  a  winter's  uiomuig  the  sti-aggling  villagers  hurried  to  morning 
prayer  liefore  gohifr  out  U)  their  daily  toW  \tv  tYvvj  ^v^W"*^' 


To  inculcate  tlie  duty  of  daily  pi-ayei'  in  the  pariali  chui'cli  J 
v/aa  a  task,  which  Mauning  set  hiniaelf  to  ^^nth  ehtU'acteinBtic  I 
zeal  Uis  simple  and  pei-suasive  woixls.  nioi-e  thau  tlie  tolling  I 
of  the  hell,  di-ew  by  degrees  the  villagei's  to  the  litth-  chnrcJi  [ 
for  morning  or  evening  prayer.  It  was  one  of  thi-  happieHt  | 
lesulta  of  hiB  pastoral  work.  "  The  language  of  the  English  [ 
Htui^y,"  a«  the  Cai-dinal  once  I'eniarked,  "was  no  more  a 
lenH  intelligible  to  my  rustic  congregation  than  would  have  j 
Wen  the  Latin  offices  of  the  Catholic  Chnreh." 

There  is  another  living  witness  to  Manning's  work  at  j 
Lavingtou^Mr.  Gladstone.  In  a  convei-sation  with  him  a  1 
few  years  ago  on  tliis  subject,  Mr.  Gladstone  said;  "Manning's  | 
devotion  to  his  pastoral  work  had  the  moat  successful  i-esults; 
The  population  of  the  parish  was  small,  but  Manning  told  m©  | 
that  almost  every  parishioner  wiw  a  comnmnicant  Tliat," 
added  Ml-.  Gladstone, "  was  as  it  ought  to  he." 

EPISODE  n. 

Thk  Elect  of  God, 

1837. 

nlKini'n  a  T>i>lu](,y  Uiat  staapsa  oat  euAn, 


Ti)ey,  who  believe  not  only  in  the  Divine  govenunmF 
the  world,  but  in  the  partieulai'  guidance  of  the  lives  of  men,  1 
know  also  that  God  elects  as  he  listeth  the  instruments  to  | 
execute  his  Divine  piu-pose,  not  blindly,  but  with  a  fow- 
knowledge  of  theii-  special  Htni'SH  for  the  work  he  has  set  I 
them  to  do.  It  often  comes  to  pass — how  often  who  shall  ( 
tell  ? — that  men,  elected  of  God,  out  of  atubboniness  of  nature  I 
or  in  pride  of  heart,  hearken  not  to  the  Divine  call ;  turn  aside  I 
from  the  way  their  feet  were  set  to  go ;  and  sometimes,  in 
pen'ei-sity  of  nature,  or  out  of  self-will,  seek  unconsciously  to>] 
■consti-uct  insuperable  bai-riers  or  obstacles  to  the  designaJ 
which  Pi-ovidence  has  upon  them.  But  God  is  patient  and  J 
apt  in  the  long  run  to  win.  Did  not  Saul  of  Tarsus  kick.l 
against  the  goad  ;  and  after  wrestling  with  the  Lonl  in  vain,! 
go  out,  as  an  apostle  of  his  Di\'ine  Master,  to  preach  the  gospel  I 
to  the  Gentile  world  ? 

"  Circumstance,   tliat  imspiritual  god,"  as  Byron  calls  it,  j 
bad  more  to  do  with  ahapiBg  the  oourBe  of  Manning's  lifa. 
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limn  iiiU-nni-  gi-nwth  or  gradual  JfVflopment  of  Catliolic 
prineiplta.  There  in  nothing  tlL-rogatoiy  to  his  iK-rsonnl 
dipiity  in  such  a  fact,  and  even  if  theiv  wei-e.  wt'  must  beiir 
in  mind  that  God,  instead  of  woiking  tui  actual  niirat'le  either 
by  direct  revelation  or  a  middtui  chuugi;  of  heart,  nion- 
couunQnly  makes  use  of  onlinary  means  to  au-ry  out  liis 
dtM(ri)t(.  ■■  Cii-curastance.  that  unBpiritual  gwl,"  to  which  the 
knee  of  mau  is  su  often  bent  in  woraliip,  in  aft«r  all  but  a 
ci-witunt  of  CJoiIh  own  tuakiiig,  a  niinisU^r  or  sla^-e  to  do  His 
hidding. 

Manning,   in   thu   Iwginning,   even    unto   the   mid   iif  liis 

Anglican  life  was  very  Husceptible  to  extonial  influiTieeH  ;  to 

ihe   praiae  or  blame  of  men,  to  public  enticism  or  applau.se. 

Ij--t  me  in   biief  outline  recoitl  some  of  the  facts  and  eii-cum- 

!<<tanec»   wliieh.   out-   after  another,  with  neeumulatin};  force, 

t-nde^l    in   driving   the  Archdeacon  of  t'hicliester  out  of   the 

ehurch  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  in  which  ho  believed  with 

a  faith  an  aincere  as  it  was  touching  in  its  tenacity.     He  was 

im  Anglican   to  the  Uicklmne  ;  bom  and  liretl  in  the  love  and 

unrviw?   of   the  Church  of   England ;    siickhtl  at  his  mother's 

hreaat,  as  it  were,  with  the  milk  of  its  teachings  and  tmilitions  : 

and,  an  he  gi-ew  in  a^jt!  and  atatui-e.  witli  his  yenrs  incteaseil 

\  hia  1ov«  for  the  chun-h  of  his  birth  and  haptiam.     As  a  clerg^- 

1  the  Rector  of  Lavington  was  the  most  p<'rftrt  type  of  his 

['Order:   the  rectory,  in  its  natural  In-auty.  in  its  peace  and 

L}i«ty   and   glodnesa  of   heart,   was  a  nioilel  jvirsonoge.      In 

J  piety,  in  holin(^ss  of  life,  and  in  pastoral  zeal,  he  was 

exemplar   to  all  men.     He  was  consumed   with  Keal  not 

nly  for  the  K-auty  of  (lod's  Houst\  but  for  the  spii-itual  ami 

mpurwl  welfare  of  his  pariahionem — dull  rustics  in  a  ^!ussex 

He   lovwl    the   (;;hm-ch  of   England,  for.  in   many 

ny*.  in  ila  higher  aspects  and  aspirations,  it  was  a  vounter- 

t  of  his  own   nature;   he  loveii  its  dignity  imd  repaw;  it« 

■viur  wid  moderation. "  primitive,  yet  puritietf  a»  he  said  and 

ilievcd  with  all  his  heart,  "  the  mother  of  many  chui-cheH  of 

r  Englisli  race  all  over  the  worliL"     It  was  English ;  and 

b  alone,  U'yond  and  beside  its  higher  claims,  was  a  proud 

Utlcdviu-   to  the  heart  of  tlie  most  Kuglish    of  Knglishmen ; 

Who,  in  tlie  natural  oitler,  loved  above  all  tltin^  eW,  next  tn 
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liis  Liwu  I'huifli  anil  huiiieat  Ijavin^^n,  Kiiglaiulati'l  Hii^laiifl'H 
Cliun-h. 

To  Aj'ch<leacoii  Manning,  fi-om  l)eginniiig  to  end,  in  spite 
of  the  encroach mentiH,  as  he  styled  it,  of  the  Civil  Power  on 
h«i'  spiritual  riglits  and  liberties ;  in  spite  of  the  "  maimings 
and  mutilations"  she  had  suffered,  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  ideal  church  to  be  loved  andgloriheii ;  to  be  delivereif, 
indeed  froin  bondage,  but  on  no  account  in  the  vain  search 
elsewhere,  aftur  higher  trutlis  or  purer  teachinjj,  tn  iw 
alwimloned  of  her  sons. 

Unlike  the  illustriouK  leader  of  the  Traetarian  niuvenient, 
Aitihdeacon  Mauiiiujr  )iad  not  to  wrestle  with  himself,  witli 
contending  convictions,  with  growing  doubta  and  perplexing 
fears.  On  the  conti'ary,  he  had  no  feai-s  or  niisgivingB,  whs 
troubled  by  no  ])erplexity  of  conscience :  ha'l  a  sublime 
coniideiicc  in  the  Anglican  Church  and  in  himself;  in  Itis 
position  and  authority  as  teacher  appointed  of  tiod.  as  well  as 
in  the  divine  oi-igin  and  blessed  results  of  the  R<.-formatioii, 
"  that  gi-acious  act,"  as  he  called  it,  "  of  God's  merey  towai-ds 
the  Cliui*ch. "  Witli  a  supercilious  wave  of  tlie  hand  lie  put 
the  Church  of  Rome  out  of  comt.  He  treated  her  title-deeds 
and  her  history,  her  position  in  Christi-ndoni  and  her  claims, 
with  infinite  flisdain.  He  had  erected  for  himself  a  tower  of 
strength,  of  which  he  Wiw  at  once  the  I'omidation,  the  miuu 
pi-op  and  pillar.  He  saw  no  rocks  ahea^l,  no  shoals  at  his  feet. 
Sf^wrus  jitdlcat  urbis  terrtiriitii.  Self-satistie*!,  he  surveyeil 
fi-om  the  watch-tower  of  his  own  imagining  "the  wonting  away 
of  the  powein  of  Faith:  the  ti*auipling  down  of  the  rulo  of  the 
spiritual  order  of  the  Western  churches;  the  sensual  infidelity 
of  France,  that  may  lie  tiw;eil  to  the  coniuiunion  of  the  OaJlicnn 
Cliui-ch ;  the  corruptions  of  Italy:  the  sterility  of  Spain," 
and  then  conk'mplates  once  more  with  a  sei-cne  eyu  and  ft 
confident  heait  the  Chuivh  of  England,  which  he  glorifies  as 
the  "New  Jerasalem:"  as  "the  Regtaiemtor  of  the  Chriatemloni 
that  seems  now  dissolving— the  futmv  Centre  of  the  Catholic 
world." 

Such,  then,  was  the  man,  as  tlie  event  shows,  elected  of 
tfod,  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  to  preach  the  gfwpc!  to  the  hcatliou, 
^  Muroy  tto  diviutt  mssmajffi  &k  a.  uxv&:«]k  \uau£  to  th$  ujutu  .fli 
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unii  rsKi.-  and  nation ;  to  cxtc'iul  tlie  l>ounilariea  and  fxalt 

w  iKKtitiuii  (if  lliu  Chiitrh  in  Enj^laiid.     If  il  bt'  tt'infi-niiuuH 

nto  the  counsels  of  Divine  wialom,  infinitely  nioit;  w) 

it  In  qu<-sti<>n  or  impugn  (joiI'h  Jud^ni^nt  in  tlii'  clioicf  of 

instruments.     Yet  to  the  natuial  eye,  unli^litened  liy  tlie 

■nt,  thi-  clectiun  of  such  u.  man  f(ir  suuli  a  puipiwe  sci-mt-d,  tw 

itpt»k,  a  blunder.      Wei-e  there  not  wiw  and  holy  men,  not 

«  ft-w.  traiiuil  in  tliit  Hohools  of  the  Ghiu«h  ?     Or  men.  reaily 

at  baud,  who  had  crucified  the  flonh  and  punfieil  the  spii-it  in 

many  a  monastic  w\\ — ilocilu  hoiw,  not  Wm  and  awoni  enemies 

'  the  Cliiu-ch,  fitter  inHtmmenta,  a«  men  judfje,  of  Go<ra  designs 

build  up  at  thi-  iipjKjinted  p<;no<l  thi-  Chui-ch  in  England 

an  alit'n  to  tlie  Chureh ;  obstinate  of  nature,  holding  with 

thf  t4:uacity  of  a  vice  to  hiss  own  opinions;  ilyed  to  the  skin 

witli  the  hue  and  colour  of  Anglican  tiwlitions  and  prejuclicos : 

liuuiid.  Um),  liy  ticH  in  the  natural  oiiler.  in  the  Wginning  still 

uubrokan.  to  the  life  of  his  own  choosing,     Be  it  so ;  yet  in 

Saul  of  Tarans,  Ooil  chose  an  alien,  an  enemy,  a  pciBecntor,  and 

not  one  of  the  {levout  and  humble  folluwei-H  of  the  Christ  ready 

iianJ.     In  like  manner,  in  our  day,  He  elected  For  his  divine 

in  Englaml,  an  alien  to  the  Chiu-ch,  a  sconier  of  her 

itriiua  and  devotions:  passing  His  elect  meanwhile  through 

crucible  of  purifying  fii-os,  in  onlei'  to  cleanse  and  melt  hiw 

Ui  make  hia  stuhboni  will  plastic  as  clay  in  r.hr  pott^T-s 

ids.    And  did  not  the  abiding  faith,  the  unflinching  fortitude, 

wiwiom  and  charity  manifustwl  in  the  life  and  lalioui-a  of 

le  great  and  goml  Cardinal  justify  once  more  to  man   the 

ays  of  ijiA ! 

Manning 'h  mind  was  a  fortress  impregnable  to  afwaidt.    He 

iDwl  to  no  argumeiiU     He  neviT  jwHeyed  with  the  t-nemy 

Che  gat4-'.     Even  to  the  Divine  Voice,  permiading  him  to  a 

lUnw  or  conclusion  iip])ow^l  to  the  lient  of  hi.s  iiit4.dlect,  or  the 

of  ht»  will,  not  knowing  It,  ho  wouhl  liavc  tuniwl  a  doaf 

an  to  that  of  the  enemy  at  the  gatt\     On  mucIi  a  mind  Qod, 

to  Hpcsk,  hail  no  hold.     It  afTordetl   no  grip  to  the  Divine 

id.     A[>|H-alH  and  argnmentM,  which  ha<l  inoviMl  -the  h»artM 

minda  of  otJier  men,  found  no  heaiing  nt  the  bai*  of  Iiik 

i>  lulmittancc  into  tht-  cioniil  ii'cct^ieH  of  hi^  heart. 

!eucv,  ti)  Saul   kickinj;  agaiUMt  the  pi-ickH,  external  circnni' 

wiine  im  minlKtci-K  nii<l  nie!««\^vtt  lTft\\\  V\«\,     Teft  i 
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TjoiiI  rliawtizetli  tliem  he  lovetli.  He  planted  His  ci-oss  in  tli" 
lieart  of  his  sei-vant.  It  was  a  Mensin^  in  djsg^nse  though  he 
knew  it  not. 

Thv  happy  home  at  Lavington,  with  its  pleafuint  wa^'s.  its 
rtimple  joys,  its  ti-anquillity  ami  ^lathitnw  of  heart  ami  duep 
ilomestid  affection,  which  for  well-nigh  four  yeare  liac]  made  it  t» 
iiim  a  i>ara<liae  on  earth,  was  tumwi  into  a  houae  of  mourning: 
ft  home  for  evei'  after  widowed  of  its  earthly  yiyv..  It 
has  rai'ely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  the  Hons  of  man  to 
endme  such  a  deep,  abiding  and  iiii-spejikable  anguisii  of  huart 
a  t  befel  the  Rector  of  Lavington  on  the  death  of  liis  young. 
Hympathetic.  aiid  pui'e-heai'teil  wife.  In  that  sorrowful 
Hummer  and  autunni  of  IK37,  whwi  even  the  dowers  of 
Lavington,  which  he  liivi-d  so  well  and  loved  to  the  layt — for 
they  were  constantly  wnt  to  him  unto  the  end  of  his  ilays  aa 
lu^snionals  of  his  early  home — -lay  fadeil  at  his  ftset,  widowwl 
of  their  ancient  gliulnesa.  he  was  wont,  after  his  first 
anguitth  of  lioart  had  sulisideil.  to  sit  for  liouitt,  day  by  day. 
at  the  grave  of  his  wife,  and  comixjse  his  Meniions.*  When 
at  last,  he  iwe  up  from  that  Kitent  gi'ave,  ufter,  what  \w 
himself  deaeriljed  lus  "a  sort  of  grapple  with  what  wa"  cnishing 
nie"  it  was  with  Healeil  heart — with  sealed  lips — for  henee- 
fortli  he  never  moi-e  breathed  her  name  to  a  living  being. 
Not  even  to  his  nearest  and  clearest  relatives  in  tlie  intiinaciisi 
of  life,  did  he  ever  once  allude  to  his  wife  or  utt«r  hername  in 
jo ,'  or  in  KoiTow.  He  was  very  reticent,  indeed,  eveJi  during  hw 
lifetime.  A  few  yeai-s  ago,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
(Jliulstone  on  Manning's  Angliotn  days,  I  happened  to  mention 
that  this  inteiesting  episode  in  bis  life  was  a  senleil  lxx>k, 
unknown  to  all  except  a  very  few,  who  had  a  moi*  intimate 
a^iuaintance  with  the  Canlinal's  life,  or  with  hiH  few  surviving 
conteniporai-ies.  In  I'eply  Mr.  Gladstone  naid: — "I  am  not  in 
the  least  sui-prised;  Manning  ne\'er  spoke  to  me  aliout  his 
family  or  fi-iends;  and,  intimate  as  I  was  with  liim  for  a  time, 
lit!  never  once  alluded  to  his  wife,  excepting  in  n  ivv,-  Wnt-n 
announcing  her  deatli. " 


Privntii   Lettor.     In  unswer   lo  tm   inciniry,   «  conlcmpoTBrj-  of   tho 
QudtDia'B  wrotn  seven  years  ajto  :    *  I  woa  a  frequent  visitur  at  [.avington  in  - 
k  thate  days  of  eorrow  ;  nud  ollon  Uami  \\xaxwa.%,  sent«d  by  the  gr»ve»i(itt  of 
*'     Wfo,  comiiosirn;  h'l 
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a  the  Frcfjufnt  anrl  intimate  conversations  1  had  with  tlie 
Jardiniil  ahoiit  hift  Anglican  flays  he  onlj-  alUuIeil  to  thft 
Bilijcct  twice,  ami  that  in  nn  indirect  fasiiion.  Once  he  Haiil : 
n  may  write  just  as  you  think  tit  alxiutmo  in  youi-  ■  Lift',' 
n't  winh  to  see  a  pagi-.  But  there  ia  one  Episoflc  early  in 
p  which  I  wish  to  see  in  nianiiacript  before  it  goes  to  the 
rinters."  Of  coui'Si'  tliat  pasaage,  I  knew,  referri'il  to  his 
narriage. 

I  another  occasion  the  Caniinal  U>lil  uie  that  lie  linil 
ivwl  a  lettfi'  from  the  Vestry  people,  announcing  tliat  the 
I  at  Lavington  wan  falhng  into  decay,  and  asking  for 
•actions  alwut  putting  and  keeping  it  in  i-epair.   "  My  it'ply 

'  It  is  best  MO ;  let  it  be.     Time  effaces  all  things.' " 

Aftvr  long  years,  even  unto  the  end  of  his  life,  Lavingtoii 

itill  nmiaineil  gi'een  in  Manning's  memory:   still   dear  to  Iiik 

But  it  was  characteristically  associated  in   his   mind, 

t  with  the  days  of  stress  and   storm,  but  with  the   early 

L  Ivginnings  of  his  life,  when  the  little  chuivh  of  Lavington  was 

ide,  his  hope  ami  the  joy  of  his  heart:   when  his  home 

p  the  slielter  of  the  Sussex  Downs — "  an  alxxle  amid  ailni 

s  and  given  woody  hills  "  of  higher  l>eauty  still.  1   may 

I.  an  aljoflc  of  peace  and  piety,  dearer  far  t«  him  than  life  as 

B  home,  foi-  nigh  u]>«in  four  years,  of  the  ministering  angid  of 

s  heart  and  iK'ailh.  the  co-iwirtner  of  his  Joys  and  sorrows. 

klio   have   so    ofti'ii    lead  the   Canlinal's    touching 
riptiau  of  his  home  at  LavingUm,  now  that  the  veil  over  tliat 
episoile  of   hiw  life — fiijni  that  glad  day  in  NoveiiiU-r 
I.  when  he  was  manned  to  Caroline  Sargent,  to  the  diuk  flay 
B  July  1H.S7,  when  he  foUowtil  her  to  the  gi-ave  in  I^vington 
^orchyanl — has  with  reverent  hand,  as  W-fitting  tliem-  pagiw, 
1  in  iMirt,  will  discover  in  thow  woi-iis  now  that  their 
0  inwaiiliiesB  "  has  Ix-en  revcjileil,  an  additional  and  lieept^r 
■'  I  loved     .     .     .     the  little  chiii-ch   under  a  gl^«fn 
Uiile,  where  thi-  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  the  music 
«  English  Bible  for  seventeen  yeain  lieeanie  a  part  of    my 
Xuthing  is  moiv  iH-autiful  in  the  natui'al  ordrr.  hikI   if 
t  Wen>  no  eternal  world  I  could  havi>  made  it  mv  home." 
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Tilt;  following  lines,  a.s  I  tVi-1  aiid  think.   Iiuvt-  a  tni 
Umciiing  Hpplication  hei-e: — 

AlsiH  !  fur  'riiiiii  ijiimt  learn, 
Tliiju  i^iliisB  One  I  rough  is  the  linly  Imnd  ; 
Huiis  not  the  Word  of  Truth  througli  t\iits  \anA, 
A  Hworii  lo  sever  and  a  fire  to  bum  ? 

If  bleasecl  Paul  had  stikyei) 

In  cot  or  leiimed  shade. 

With  the  priest's  white  attire. 

And  tlie  Saints' tun efiil  choir; 
>feD  hod  not  1,'naalted  their  teeth,  nor  risen  to  sla.v. 
But  Thou  hivd'Bt  been  a  hentheii  in  lliy  day." 

EPISODE  III. 

Thk  l'n,<iHiM  Passes  on  ok  thk  Slokuh  ov  EvawjELU 


■V\<v  Rev.  li.  K.  1 


niioiug  liH  niKMUtlced  ;  I 


B  (inapvl,  ^Jiemnl 


Favouring  tircuiuKtancea  helped  the  youiig  Rector  of 
Laviiigton  miwanlB  and  upwaiilB,  with  uiaay  n  1.ir«ik  Hml 
backwai-d  steps  not  a  few,  towanls  the  ultimate  goal  of  his 
spiritual  life — the  Catholic  Chui-ch.  hidtleu  almost  up  to  thi" 
last  fi-oui  his  unseeing  eyes,  A  stuiabliiig  blotik  was  ivmovivl 
from  his  path  by  the  tran-tlation  of  Edwaiil  Maltby,  Bishop  of 
Chichestei-,  to  the  See  of  Durham.  How  great  a  tttuniblhig 
block  the  first  of  the  four  Bishops  of  Chichester,  under  whom 
Manning  served, must  needs  have  been  to  him.  will  beabunilantty 
apparent,  when  I  reeoiil  the  fact,  forgotten  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  of  every  one  else,  even  of  all  those  who  liave  i-ecently 
written  alxjut  the  late  Cardinal,  that  he  wft«  that  Biahop  of 
Durham  to  whom  Loi-d  John  Russell  addressed  in  the  year  nf 
the  so-called  "  Papal  Aggi-essiou,"  his uotoiious  "  No  Pop«ry "" 
Letter,  which  for  awhile  set  all  England  aLlaze  with  the  frenxy 
of  religious  fanaticism.  The  Prime  Minister  appeals  to  the  great 
Evangelical  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  shaiing  witli  himself,  to  thu 
full,  abhorrence  of  Papists  and  Puse_vHtw<  alike. 

By  his  Bishop's  translation  to  Durliam   an  obntaole  wan 
removed — may  I  not  call  it  pm\ndentially  iTUioved  / — anil  the 
ly  mafle  I'iusier  for  the  Eeetor  of  Lavington  :  for  the  cJiai-ga 

"  NeiTTnan  Verw?«  on  Vftrioui 
iMVOJiMsived  :  freely  give." 


B,|i.  IIB.lKiii,  Wu-fire  "Vt«c4yf« 
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■  th«  I>iuoi»e  i-estwl,  licucefoitli,  on  tKe  easy,  sloping  shouKlt^rs 
Ka  Bisht^  of  no  ifligious  opinionu  in  pai-ticuLir.  Bi»)iup  Otter, 
be  nuw  Bisliop  of  CliiclieHter,  w»is  descriljed  liy  bin  contem- 
nnuieM  as  lieing  "  neither  fi»h,  flesh,  nor  fowl,"  pai'tly  as  a 
Bt)  OH  hiH  name ;  pailly  on  account  of  the  va^euciss  of  hiu 
toij^aus  views,  for  he  was  ueithev  High  Chureh,  IjOw  Chuich, 
bl'  Bro«<l.  Riiliil  no  longer  by  a  Bishop  of  pronounced 
Brsogplical  views.  Manning  had  a  free  hand  and  mu^le  use  of 
iV  opportunity  to  the  ftdlest.  Tlii.'  aennon,  he  priutchod  at  the 
BTURry  Vitsitutioit  of  the  Biuhop,  was  an  open  avowal  of  High 
liarch  Piinciples,  a  public  contlenination  of  ptiputar  Piotestan- 
ktu.  'Hk-  great  Evangelical  party,  an  narrow  in  itH  viewH  as  it 
MB  brood  in  itHdenunciations.bitterlyresenteilUanning'H  "fall." 
kAtt«ck«(]  the  aennon  as  "a  ilepai-ture  fi-oni  the  pnnciples  of 
l«!  Refonimtion,"  aw  "Muljstituting  the  ti-aditiou«  of  men  for 
■e  Won!  uf  Goil,"  as  "  Mhifting  our  Faith  from  a  divine  to  a 
hlinui  foundation." 

I  "  In  tliuM-  ilays,"  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  nie  in  the  coui'se  of 
fan  vernation  on  tliu  Cardinal's  early  it-ligious  opinions, 
Wfnpj"!^  wa»  in  the  liabit  of  sending  nie  his  sermons.  I 
■nnot,  however,  i-ecall  the  exact  time  at  which  he  ceased  to 
■tnpoUiize  or  act  with  the  Evangelicals."  After  reflection  he 
■ded  :  "  I  remember,  however,  an  incident  which  would  fix 
M  npproxiniate  dat«  of  Manning's  paHsing  out  of  the  Evan- 
KUcs]  Bchool,  He  hail  sent  me  a  semion  whicli  he  had  just 
Mivt^red,  a  Hfiiiion,  I  think,  on  Orace :  I  forget  not  only  its 
He,  but  t)ie  dat<^'.  It  was  an  excellent  and  admirable  sermon, 
piling  apon  nte  h<x»i  aftei-waiils,  1  told  him  so.  In  ivply, 
pUiningKuid.  with  a  ijuiet  smile, 'The  Reeonl  has  just  prtj- 
binu?')  my  ajHistacy,  my  fall  fmni  the  Gospel."  The  ilat*?  of 
ht  iienuon  will  show  the  time  of  Manning's  break  with  the 
btngelicala" 

■  The  Canlinal  i-ememliei'ed  the  incident  well,  but  luul  for- 
BUm  tlie  title  or  subjtx.'t  of  the  Mtmion.  Tinning  over  the 
■gen  of  the  tintt  volume  of  liiw  sermons,  be  said  :  "  Kny  of 
■ew  woiiM  snlfice  tii  pmvokv  tin-  anathema  of  the  Hfnyi-d." 

ft  The  sermon  wn«  "  1'he  Kiile  of  Faith,"  iiit^-nwting  on  many 
KmnntAaH  the  Canlinal'H  timt  enbay  in  couta-oversy.  I  must 
Bb>  it  by.  lujwever,  as  I  liavo.  for  wtuit  of  space,  paHsvl  by  so 
W^M  S  o/  Fmrth  .Srn'eM.]  N 
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jDiich  elHi-  of  tlic  higliOKt  impoi'taiicp.  (Ino  fwitiu-e  of  Hpcci 
interest,  whicli  I  caimot  omit  in  these  pa^jwi,  in  "  The  Eiih'  ( 
Faith"  is,  that  it  shows  Manning  for  the  Hret  time  in  conflii 
ami  controvei-By  with  Di',  Wineman,  the   l}iihtin   Ret'leju,  am 

otln'i'  Ofttholic  writei-s  in  England. 


EPISODE  IV. 


Manning's  First  Word  on 

1838. 

"  Snul,  Hani,  why  pencmitest  thoii  Kv.    It  in  li* 


Papal  IsKAu.iBU.m\ 


n  kick  nfiHliut  Iha  iirickn 


Between  thedeliveiy  of  "The  Rule  of  Faith"  anil  itApuhlic 
tion  \inthAppen<iixand  notes, whidi  convert  an  onUnmy,leanM 
sermon  into  a  controversial  Ti-eatise  of  special   inteit«t,  li 
article  had  appeaivd  in  the  Unhlin   Rniciv*  cnticising  an 
challenging  the  position,  taken  up  by  Kehle  and  other  Tractarii 
leaileiw  ou  the  subject  of  Private  Judgment  and  Article  VI. 
the  39  Articles.     This  Review,   an  able  Catholic  Quartorf 
published   in   London,  was  the  organ  of  Di-.   Wisemftn,  tl 
foremost  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  those  days  of  eagi 
contiovei-sy.     Full  of  sympathy  with  the  Tnu'taiian  nioveniei 
and  charactei-istically  hopeful  of  its  i-esults,  he  watchwl  ai 
criticised  eveiy  step,  every  position  taken  up  by  thcTrHctarid 
writers.     This  Catholic  criticism  in   the  Unhlin    Rfivieic  i 
Keble's  sermon,  attacking  the  position  taken  up  by  Angli 
as  representing  tlie  faith  of  the  Primitive  Chinch,  ineidcntall 
assailed  and  upset  Manning's  theorj-  of  the  identity  bet' 
the  Rule  of  Faith  in  the  Reformed  Chuixih  of  England  and  i 
the  Primitive  Chui-ch.     Thus  challenged  by  Dr.  Wiseman 
the    Duhliv    R^riftt',   Manning    buckled    on   liiis  armour 
entered  for  the  first  time  into  the  arena  of  controvei-sy. 

After  having  established,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  identic 
l>ctweeu  the  Rule  of  Faith  distinctly'rocogniaed  by  the  Englic 
Church,  and  that  of  the  Primitive  Chureli,  the  author  goi-.s  c 
to  confinn  his  pi^oiMwitiou,  "by  considering  two  fallacious  nile 
which  hai'e  been,  in  later  ages,  ailopted  by  the  Chnreh  ;  Iwt 
thei-efore  (ii.wforii,  and  condemned  ais  novel,  bj'  muveiTH 
tradition :  I  mean  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Church,  aud  tl 
nile  that  is  lieh)  by  all  Protestant  Iradies,  except   the   Britia 
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'•ad  Aiiiericaii  Churehea.  Tlie  foitucr  may.  for  diHtiiictiieH»,  l.e 
cmW^  thr  Rutimii,  ami  till'  Iwtter  fmui  its  extrame  novelty 
the  NfW."" 

Till-  autlior  then  iJedu(;iis  fi-uiii  ft  work  in  great  rfputu 
among  tlie  Roman  Catholics  in  this  eountryt  the  following 
propositi uus  :— 

*•  1.  That  theri!  is  a  hving  judge  of  interpretations,  gui  do  J 
hy  an  inHpimtiuii  the  same  in  kind  with  that  which  dictati'd 
the  Holy  .Scriptures. 

2.  That  the  mle  by  which  the  Judgi.'  shall  proceed  is 
'  What  was  anciently  n;ceived,'  &c. 

S.     Tliat  some  points  of  belief,  which  if  it  means  an^'thing 
e  than  the  sixth   Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  mnst 
of  necftoKiry  fitilh,  were  not  committed  to  wi-iting  in 
[oljr  Sicripture,  hnt  iiwt  on  imtl  trailitioti  I'lime. 

Acting  on  this  rule,  the  Chm-cli  of  Route  at  the  Council  of 
pent,  aiMeil  to  the  Nicen*'  w  CiniHtantinopolitan  creed  many 
inca  which  cannot  he  proved  from  Holy  Scripture  ;  *.(/.. 
iu)wtiuit!ati<jii,  purgabjry,  irMiicatiiin  of  Saints,  veneration 
'  imagte,  induljfnces,  Sfc,  A  pitjftssion  of  thiw  faith  she 
iqairuH  as  lu^-e-ssary  for  coiiimuniun." 
The  autlior  then  having  defined  the  Roniiui  Rule  ctintrtints 
l^witJi  the  Catholic  [Anglican]  in  this  way; 

"The    Church  of   Rome  asserts   that  or<il    tniditinn   in  a 
ieitnit  proof  of  [Ktints  of  neeessary  Ix-lief : 
TThe   Chureh   of    England,   tliat    t^criptiire    is    the    only 

CJent  prtHjf  of  necewsary  faith. 
f"  The  Church  of  Romi>  saya.  that  the  doctiinal  aiticles  adde^l 
'   Popti   I*iuft's  (?ifed  maj-  In-   provixl    from   Scriptun.-.   luit 
I  not : 

Tile  CliUreh  of  England  that  thej'  ought  to  In-  piwed  fi-om 
Script urv,  but  cannot. 

llu-  Church  of  Itoirie  nmintains  that  thi-y  an-  binding 
bee&HM.'  they  are  Ai>osl<iliail  tnnbtions  : 

Tile  Church  of  England  denieK  that  they  ait*  Apiwtoliiuil 
traditiouii!.  inasmuch  as  they  will  not  stand  the  C-atliolic  ttst; 
not  lieiii^  /rriniitii'e.  nor  have  they  ever  l>een  (iiinrrW,  or  helil 
li  cotMent  of  all  Churchwt." 


Rulo  of  Faith  Appmdlx,"  p,  ill.     l^adun.  1838. 
1  Barinsion  nnd  Kirk,  FaIUi  a(  [RomMiK'*<^^^>  V- V»- 
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The  Rector  of  Lavington   then  detines  what   he  calls  1 

"  New  Rule,"  the  rule  of  faith  of  popular  ProtentjiiitiMin,  n 
contraHta  it  witli  the  Anglican  ns  follows : 

The  other  fallB:oious  Kule  is  as  (oliows : 

That  Holy  Scripture  needs  no  interpreter,  but  is  plain   u  all. 


viflently  untenable  that  it 


But   thin   is  felt  to  be  so 
generally  stated  in  this  fonn : 

That  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  Scriptut 
seek  the  truth  into  a  ri^ht  underetanding  of  it. 

Now  here  is  exactly  the  same  fallacy  as  in  the   Roniai 
Rule  above  given.     The  Chm-ch   of  England   carefully   i 
tinguishes  between  the  immediate  guidance  of  inspiration,  t 
that  guidance  which  leads  men  through  the    meanH  God  hs 
onlained  for  the  conveyance  of  tnith. 

After  contrawting  the  two  fallocioua  Rules  of  Faith  with  t 
true  [the  Anglican]  the  author  -says  : — But  we  must  go  on  I 
a  still  moi-e  inatmctive   topic,  namely,  the  close  agreement  o 
these  two  principled,  notwithstanding  their  setniing  in-eeonal 
able  opposition. 

In  the  following  six  points  they  closely  agree  : — 

1.  Both  exalt  the  ?i"(Hy  ^'if/ye,  or  interpreter  almve  tl 
written  mle. 

2.  Both  claim  a  special  guidance. 

3.  Both  argue  (i  priori. 

4.  Both  oppose  antiquity  and  universal  tradition,  and,  i 
a  natural  consequence  of  all  these, 

5.  Both  introduce  new  doctrines. 

6.  Both,  in  effect,  undenninc  the  foundation  of  faith.* 
The    Rector   of   Lavington,   having     thus   summoned     tl 

Evangelical  Party  and  the  Catholic  Church  before  the  bar  i 
his  own  infallible  judgment,  passes  sentence  alike  on  tt 
Evangelical  Party,  which  he  liaii  just  left,  and  on  the  CatJioli 
Church,  to  whose  tribunal,  in  after  years,  ho  aubinittod  his  niij 
and  will. 

Uoth  the  Herman  and  the  new  rulu  exalt  the  livini/judg«  or  interpnl 
Above  the  tvritten  rale.     That  this   ia   bo,  many   deor«e«   of  councils  a 
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popn  will  TOffieien(l<;  prove.  We  need  not  quote  the  profane  sayings  of 
b^gooe  oontroversy,  expresfing  in  too   homely   a   way   the  malleablenesa 

of  ScriptBre  in  the  hands  of  the  Uving  Churoh.  The  maiun  "  Scriptune 
Mi)uuiitur  Ecclesiam  "  b  eooutth.  They  liave  been  mode  to  follow  the 
living  Church  with  too  ductile  a  pliuno}'.  Forit  is  plam,  that  the  meaning 
of  ■  taut«  document,  if  it  be  tied  to  follow  the  utterance  of  a  living  voice 
which  ahftU  elum  the  supreme  right  oi  interpretation,  muBt  vary  with  ita 
Uring  expodtor.  And  in  this  Ues  the  real  danger  of  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  InbUibility.* 

Manning  then  quotes  and  makc>3  his  ovm  long  passages  from 

CliiUiogwortl),  in  which  that  apostate  priest  describes  "  the 

I  Pope  as  the  real  enemy  of  Christ,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 

lintt-rpreting  the  law  of  Christ,  doth,  iu  many  parts,  evacuate 

knd  disolve  it :  so  dethroning  Christ  fram  his  dominion  over 

X  consciences,  and  Instead  of  Christ,  setting  ap  himself."  f 

*.hi  this  Manning  remarks — 

Althoogb  this  Inventing  of  the  Pope  with  infallibility  is  the  JtaUtm 
9,  the  Gallicau  and  Britiah  Bomaniats  placing  it  in  the  Church 
mbled  in  council,  I  have  quoted  the  whole  passage  for  u  two-fold 
Fir«t,  becauae  it  is  equally  applicable  ta  the  interpretation  of  tb« 
llmnit  Church  in  council ;  and,  eecondly„  becBUBe.  in  the  nuhneas  of  con- 
r«v,  this  passage,  levelled  against  the  infalUbilitij  of  Ihfi living judgt, 
I  irtuther  Pope  or  Church,  is  turned  against  the  very  groood  on  which 
v'Clinihiipirorth  Blood  when  he  wrote  it.  i.n.,  primitive  and  univfrtal 
Itnditum. 

Manning  then  contends  that  Aiiti(|uity    was  sacriBcetl   by 

InKxIera  Protestants  in  onier  to  establish  tht-  riglit  of  Private 

jntlgnient,  and  that  the  injection  of  univt'i-sal  tra<iition  has  led 

D  whiHni  and  Socinianisin,  but  tliat  the  Clmrch  of   England, 

firing  at  the  Refoniiation  the  rule  of  Faith  of  the  Primitive 

£(%urch,  resiste  both  Calvinism  and   Romanism  by  appeal  to 

livcnutl  tradition. 

Id  Uiin  controversial  Appendix  to  a  learned  sermon,  it  is 
fioua  and  inturcsting  to  not«,  that  the  future  Cardinal  Aroh- 
dlOp  of  Wcstminator,  one  of  the  most  active  Fathers  of  a 
BjOooDcil  convoked  to  detine  tlie  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
»k»  n»  Hector  of  Liivingtoii  his  Hi-st  won!  on  "  the  Roman 
iluctrinc  ni  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope."   Between  the  Preacher 
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on  the  Anglican  RuIp.  of  Faith  in  Chichestur  Cathedral  in  1 838 
and  tlie  Father  of  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  what  a  gait 
What  a  ilirterence  between  his  fii-st  word  on  Papal  Infallibili^ 
and  his  last ! 

EPISODE  V. 

MxSNlNli'H    Fll-TH    OF  NOVEMBER  SeRMON  AT  St.  MaRY'm,  OXFORD; 

1843. 

But  Joduh  rose  dp  U>  Hoe  unto  Tumhiah. 
From  the  ptmente  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Anglican  Rector  of  1838  not  a  trace,  t 
I  have  abundantly  shown,  in  to  be  found  of  the  principles  i 
regard  to  the  Papacy,  held  as  a  Catholic  by  the  Cardini 
Aivhbishop.  Tlie  theoiy  of  "  Continuity  in  Principle  "— 
constructed,  apparently,  as  an  after-thought  by  the  Cardinal,  i 
the  end  of  hia  life,  to  justify  unto  himself,  if  not  to  others,  h 
ways  as  an  Anglican  in  its  beginning — breaks  down  under  thi 
weight  of  facta.  Thei-o  is  not  gi'owth,  but  decline ;  not  progrea 
in  a  Catholic  direction,  but  retrogression  between  the  principlee 
enunciated  on  the  16th  of  July,  1838,  in  the  Cathedral  < 
Chichester,  and  the  "  no  Popery  "  principles,  proclaimed  in  i 
■'  fifth  of  November "  sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  Ouj 
Fawkes  Plot,  delivered  in  1843  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford- 
Two  or  three  passages  from  "  A  Sermon  preached  t 
November  5,  1843,  in  commemoration  of  Guy  Fawkes  Plot," 
all  that  I  need  recite  here — passages  that  seem  indeed  mop 
suited  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  Exeter  Hall  than  to  tha 
of  St.  Mary's.  Oxford  ;— 

The  vwo  Events  which  ore  united  In  the   acts  of  this  day   ffiith  n 
Nrivemher),  different  ea  they  ore  in  tlieir  circunistnntials,  have  this  at  U 
in  common,    They  exhibit  ihe  mercy  of  Oi>d  in  preserving  the  Englid 
Church  and  people  frum  the  eecuW  dominiaton  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 

The  uonspiring  against  the  king  snd  the  three  estates  of  England  wl 
conceived,  planned,  and  brought  to  the  eve  of  perpetration  by  tiiembera  of  tl 
Boman  communion ;  it  tvaa  designed  to  advance  the  ioterestB  of  tlie  Rouu 
Church.  It  was  not  indiBtinctly  known,  that  sumv  such  ultempl  was  Ii 
preparation.  The  intent  was  encouraged  by  the  subtleties  of  casuiutt^ 
being  directly  defensible  OQ  principles  prevalent  and  commeaded  nmoii 
the  writers  of  that  Church. 

The  Cardinal  once  said  to  me,  "  In  all  my  writings  I  luu 
when  I  became  a  CathoUc,  'ViMlI  Iovk  '^a.^ca  Vn  xsAsract^  and  tl 
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wctv  oot  pfigea  of  posifioiiate  rhetoric,  but  of  argument  ami 

I  But  i^  not  the  insinuation  that  "  the  Qiinpowder  Plot "  was 
enfouragtyl  by  the  subtlotiea  of  Roman  casuistry,  rather  a 
rhvUiriuU  appeal  to  the  popular  Proteatant  prejudices,  prevalent 
in  that  day  than  a  L-oncluaion  founded  on  argument  and  calm 
rt^asoii  i 

"In  the  other  Event  the  'Most  High'  'that  lodeth  in  the 
Iciugilom  of  men.  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will '  con- 
founded our  adverKaries  in  the  veiy  point  wherein  they  had 
lurped  upon  His  sole  prerogative.     They  who  had  claimed 
^(he  power    to  bestow    the  Empire  on  wliom    they  liBtetl,' 
MrllO  also  said  of  themselves :  '  We  (the  Popes)  are  tu  this  end 
wed  over  the  nations  and  kingdoms  that  we  may  desti'oy 
ad  pull  up  and  plant  " — saw,  in  one  hour,  the  secret  hiboura 
contident   expectations  of   many   years  scattered  ■  as  a 
1  when  one  awakuth.'" 
In  A  note  the  Ai-chdeacon  says: — 

rain  dvD,v  Lhnt  the  Revolnlioii  oE  1088  wiu  iid  event  ia 
yvlilmce,  nor  that,  by  that  event,  the  re-enlrauce  at  tlie  Roman  influence 
a  prwonted,  anil  no  member  of  the  Enghsh  Chnrch  eiai  bnt  look  upon 


Then  the  Ai^chdeacon  goe»  on  with  his  Fifth  of  NovemlK'r 
mem  OS  follows : — 

A  ■pwUl  IViWdcace  appvarE  lo  have  uhicitled  tbb  Church   nud  realm 

a  hUint;  again  under  the  Becalor  dominion  of  Rome.     Evert   time  it 

il  bos  been  cast  out  agun  with  a  more  sii^oal  expulsion ; 

le  it  )ia«  seeiuod  lo  gather  strength  it  has  beeu  more  utterly  roa- 

The  reign  of  PrincoH  ahen  from  the  English  Church  hiui  been 

o  iiniught  lo   end  with  a  speed  truly  significiuit :  foreign  onnameati 

KMUlnlausly  baflled ;  conspiracies  at  homo  laid  bore  :  the  uuinualionH  of 

I  enUBAaries  delected  and  eipoaed  ;  the  whole  lino  of  the  Houmc  of 

■t  repelled  by  ateody  ood  unifumi  dofesU.     If  a  series  of  Pruviduntial 

a  nutj  b*  mod  In  combinalion.  and  thereby  tAken  to  expreas  the  pur- 

pow  ol  the  Divine  Ruler  u(  the  world,  it  would  seetn  to  be  tin-  will  of  God, 

that  the  ilonunian  of  the  Botoon  Pontificate  may  never  ogun   bo  Mt  up  in 

ihii  rborch  and  Realm. 


^L    After 


After  »t«ting  that  "then;  are  many  duties  to  which  this 

of  Commemoi-ation  (Fifth  of  November)  recalin  us."  the 

prncwds  to  justify  thw  Reformwra,  dtoVvnif^Vow  "\«t 
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jiiHt  cftus&i  and  by  a  n'ghthil  autlioritj'  the  Buinnii  jtinwiictii 
wa«  finally  ivmoved,"  an<I  then  he  goes  on : — 

Tlie  principle  on  whicli  the  Refoniiera  rested  their  act,  hqiI  on  whi 
oiir  relfttion  to  the  Roiiiau  Church  is  etill  luuplj  to  be  deleiidetl.  is  thja 
that  tliere  is  no  one  Supreme  prinre  or  power  in  things  temporal  fn: 
whom  the  pustara  of  this  Church  (ierive  apoetolicn]  aucuession  ;  Uut  Ixi 
the  SpirituiilitieB  and  tlie  Temporalities  of  this  Cliurcli  aiid  llenlai  Mvemll 
pogHesa  full  authority  nnd  junsdiction  derived  to  lliem  b}'  saccesaioii  ■ 
devolution  ;  and  that  both  under  Christ  alone  arti,  with  llieir  resp«ct 
Bpheres,  perfect  and  complete.  There  does  not  exist  urty  founbun  of  )ui 
diction  below  Christ,  the  head  of  all,  on  whose  will  fiml  autliuril.v  tlie  o 
of  either  for  rij;ht  or  validity  depend."^ 

The  Pi-eachcr,  it  will  be  obBerved,  dcx-s  not  stoup  to  urgw 
but  conttfnts  hiiiiHflf  with  laying  dowu  in  a  tone  of  infallib 
autliority  a  dogmatic  assumnce.  His  I'/wie  dixit  was  to  I 
accepted  as  all  Hutficing.  Tliiis  dogtiiatic  cui'taiaty  couibiiit 
with  hi.s  earaestncHS  aiid  good  faith  was  the  secret  of  Miu 
uing'M  influence  in  that  day,  when  the  lieai-tw  of  men  wui 
sliaken  by  the  foi-ebodingH  ci>iisequent  on  Newman's  retireniej 
tfj  Littleniore. 

Then  a« befits  the  Pieaclier  of  a  Fiftli  of  November  .Sermt 
the  Archdeacon  launches  forth  i>gain«t  the  Catholic  Chnix 
and  the  Popes  ; — 

From  two  of  the  mightiest  kint^oios  of  Weatai'n  Eurupe  tliia  genur 
liou  Ims  seen  the  Church  all  but  blotted  out.  At  its  very  ceoire,  it  tvh 
upon  the  deceitful  cnhuness  of  n  flo<Hl  which  ut  any  hour  may  lift  up  i 
liiwest  depths  and  scatter  it  to  the  winds.  They  (the  Popea)  who  oni 
t'luimed  to  plant  and  to  phick  up  the  thronea  of  Kinjjs.  now  hold  tlinr  OV 
utiateady  sent  by  tlie  tntelitge  of  Princes. 

Lastly,  Archdeacon  Maiming  relapsi-s  into  tht-  prophetiu 
niixxl,  so  common  with  him  in  those  days,  in  which  O&Ksondn 
like  he  foretells  evil  days  and  terrible  insutw  for  the  Church  ( 
Rome. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  sermon,  delivered  on  the  tuonxii 
of  Newman's  retirement  to  Littleiiioi-e,  and  in  tlie  pulpit  Im 
Tiow  abandoned  of  him.  that  many  men  in  Oxfonl,  and  out  t 
it,  never  forgavi;  Manning:  some  ivmemlx-red  it  againut  hii 
tts  an  act  of  treachery  even  to  the  eml, 

Speaking  of  the  indignation  which  wa.4  felt  by  tlie  Trw 


m  iris  AynucAN  hays.  4  n 

tiu-iaii  Fwty  at  tlie  time,  Mr,  Olaiistone  naid  to  nie : — "  Tlnniyh 

nt-itliiT  the  cvciit  nor  name  wns  mcntioiit^il  uf  Nf'wman'a  w- 

tirecnont  to  Littlumore,  yet  I  know  not,  only  tlitit  si-vcml  of 

Mnuuinf^H  pcrsonnl  fiieniln  i-etuned  tu  upuik  t<>  him  aftiTr  tliiit 

g-Bennoa:  and  that  Mr.  C'h«i*ch.  now  Dean  of  St  PhuI'b,  wi-ote 

>  k-ttur  n-pi-uHchiii};  liiin  foi'  having  paihlet-eil  Ut  Fi-ot«iitaiit 

K'bigotry  »t  OxfonI:    hut  that,  on  ManmngH  paying  a  vinit 

"lortly  aftPi'wanUi  t*>  Littieraoiv,  Newman  refused  to  see  hiiu." 

Tltc  truth  is,  tliat  Manning  in  those  tlays  still  sat.  M'ith  eyeH 

f  ntiseeintf  in  the  ilaikncsH,  at  the  feet  of  a  t^^acher  who,  umler  a 

r  fiiW  title  (iiiil    liy  iiiifileailiug  claims,  helil    liim   captive;  win* 

tM^ileil   in  that  lUy— and  ala-s.  i^till  binds  and  lieguiles  for 

IHnir,  >iiiis  perhajm,  or  for  tlie  sins  of  oui-  foi-cfathei-H,  many  a 

rofoand  int<^'lk-ct ;  many  a  nohle  nature,  too  many  a  tinu.*  and 

0«l-fwiring  heait,      Tlie  day  hail  not  yet  dawned ;  the  day 

^pointed  of  (Joil — the  '*^r  hail  not  risen  as  yet  which,  like 

'  Star  that  gnided  the  wise  men  in   the  East,  wa«  Uy  lew) 

"  «low    Imt  sure   HtepB"    into   the   Chuifh  of  (Joil:  was  to 

Bi)  the  assailant  of  the  Fapaoy  at  Chichester  and  Uxfoitl 

bto  Ihi-  Vatican  Couiicil  »»  the  rorenufst  cimiiipiuii  of  Papal 

nUIibiUty:  as  a  loving  and  uliedient  son  of  the  SiiccesHoi-s  of 

L  Pet«r. 

KPLSODE  VI. 
TiiK  IIai.k-wai'  HinsK  at  Imvishton,   18-15-7. 


Tile   part,  which   the  Ai-chdeacon  of  Chichester  played  in 

■  cruei'il    yearn    of    the   Tn»ct*ti-ian    Movement,  fi-om    the 

idenination   of  Tract  !tO  Uy   Newman's  convei>iion  in  184.5, 

i-with    the  exception    of    the    episode  in  IH43 — I  have  lieen 

atipelle^l    for  want  of  si>iu"e  tofMias  over  in  thi«e  pages  ;   for  it 

,  W  i-ememltered.  that  I   only  profess  to  give  here,  shuit 

B  in  a  long  and   variwl  oireer.     In  thocK-  tumpestumin 

1,  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  wa«  like  a  ship  lahoming 

f  huavy'  seas,  hnffetetl  by  conti-ai-y  winds:  driven  by  violent 

■ntn  on  to  rocks  and  sIkmIs  ;  in  appan-nt  danger  of  making 

*  of  Oofl's  designs.     Yet  no,  that  ship,  drifting  aNmt 

\  Um  ntonn-winds,  wan  a  Vessel  of  Klectiou,  and  was  piloteil 

r  God'i*  hood  into  a  safe  haven. 
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If  Goti's  niillH  jjrind  slowly,  they  giTud  .tiirely.  Hi« 
x^'iiiiiuwing  li&nd  neparateH  the  chaff  fi-oui  the  wheiit  in  the 
Houls  of  men,  us  the  history  of  tlie  change  in  Matuiing;'^ 
I'clijrioua  opinions  once  moi-e  shows.  Advei^fe  dreuiii»baiice3, 
an  I  havu  ali-etwly  shown,  hai.1  driven  him  Iwick  uihui  Ids 
ancient  Prntestantism,  which  he  made  use  of,  dining  tfinp<^irary 
lajww*.  if  I  may  so  spuak,  fromgi-ace,  asa  homu.-of  ivfufjefrom 
the  Htonii  of  popular  fanaticism,  which  from  all  iiuai-tci's,  high 
ami  low,  i-aged  lu-ound  the  Ti-actarian  Party.  But  yet  Saul 
found  it  hard  to  kick  a^inst  the  goad. 

Beyond  that  of  witnes.s  at  a  distancf,  Ai-chdeacon  Maiming 
hail  uo  lot  or  part  in  the  gi-eatest  uioral  I'evolution,  gi"eatep  by, 
ftii'  and  more  far-reaching  an<i  abiding  than  the  stniggle  of 
Laud  auii  the  Non-JiUTjiii,  which  has  ever  befallen  the  Anglicaa 
Chui-ch  and  the  religious  life  of  England.     It  whm  only  after 
Newman's  conversion,  that  Arehdeacon  Manning  laid  aside  liifl 
neutral  attitude  and  stepped  down  from  his  serene  and  lofty 
watch-tower  into  the  open  arena.     He  rallied  the  broken  hosta, 
disconifoi+eil  and  disunited  by  the  retirement  of  their  iUustri<jua 
leader  from  the  battlefield  into  silent  Littlemore.     No  one  ww 
better  adapted  for  such  a   saving  office  than  the  Ai-chdt-acoi 
of  Chicheater.  He  took  under  his  protecting  wingthe  nnsheltei'ed 
and  orphaned  cliildren  of  the  Oxford  Movement,     He  ioMpirt^ 
the     timid     with      com-age;     bi'ought     back      hope    to    th« 
despairing:  and   lifted  up   the  hearts  of   the   ilowneast   i 
tlisuiayed.   He  inspired  the  souls  of  them  that  came  to  liim  in 
doubt,  with  their  faces  ah'eafly  turned  towards  Rome  with  all  tin 
confidence  in  the  Chui-ch  of  England,  which  tilled  hii 
heart ;  yet  when  the  shock  of  Newman's  departure  fi-oin  out  O 
the  Anglican  Chui-ch.  though  long  expected,  fell  like  a  suddvi: 
Muipiise,  men's  mimis  reeled  and  their  heai-ts  stmk  within  tliei 
they  knew  not  what  to  do,    whom  to  look  to,  whither  to  ga 
And    as    week   after   week,   month    after    month,   the   long 
pi-oeesaion  of  them  that  went  out  with  Newman  iu  the  yei 
45,  that  annus  mirabilia,  passed  on  before  their  saddened  eyiat 
they,  who  had  not  the  faith,  the  hope,  the  heart  to  follow— 
scattered     remnant     of     the     Tractanan     vaugnaiil,    tuiued 
instinctively  to  Manning.     His  voice  wa^  heard  like   that  i 
o;ji'  "crying  in  thewildenieas."   He  spoke,  as  one  inspired,  of  the 
^  -divine  certitude  of  hia  faii\i  "m  X\ve  kB^\c»a.G\wj.'ch,     To  th< 


/y  ms  AmiWAN  days. 
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:  itf  liemt;  the  ti-oul)letl  iii  conscieiiL't;;  to  tliuse  tortim-d 

^  doubt,  ht!  pi-ieeutcJ   the  Anglican  Church,  "immitivt-  yet 

raritietl,"  poswuwil  "of  pui-itii-n  in  doftrine  ainl  jii-acticewnntuig 

1  tbf  Cbj-istian   Chui-chi's,  whither  in  their  impatienct;  lueu 

i  ^rav,  tn'ckiiiLf  what  wa.s  not  to  Iw  fomui"    One  thing  alone 

»  wuntiug  to  thf  aljHolutt  perfectibility  of  thf  Chui-eii  of 

ij^luul,   >in<l    Diut    wu«,  lier   lilx-.i-ation    fixtm  t\w.    Imndage 

npWHHl  ujxtn  hei-  by  tlie  usur{>atiuns  of  the  Civil  Powei'.     He 

T«H;t«<i  thi'ii'  cnergiea  to  this  end,  not  only  a«  good  in   itself, 

ssfi-\'iug  to  divert  their  inimla  from  doubts  or  controveisial 

Bicultitw.     His  austej-e  zeal,  liia  eaTOeatnesa,  liis  peiwjual  piety 

ml  bis  dogmatic  aHBurunceH  atti'octt'il  the  hearts  of  men  in  tliat 

(ny  of  unii^at.     Ris  contideiict  was  conttigious.     He   became  a 

W«r  of  sti'ength  to  the   wiak  oi'  the   wavering.     The  tiniiil, 

»t  frightened  out  of  their  wits   by    Newman's  seeesMJon, 

^Wen;  n^ttftsURfl ;  for  men  instinctively  felt  that  unilei'  Manning's 

^itlaiure,  they  wei-e  walking  in  the  ways  of  safety  and  in  the 

jKith   of   peace.     "  fSale  »»  Manning"  passed  almost   into  a 

[jToverli  in  that  time  of  ]Hinie.     Thus  it  was,  that  the   Ai'ch- 

^earQu    of    Ciiichester  stepped    into   the   leailerehip   of   the 

■Itmnant  of  the  advancetl  Tractariau  Party,  vacated   by  the 

ivereiou  of  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  OsfonI  Movement. 

L&vington  Ijecame,  in  the  yeaiu  that  followed,  a   half-way 

;  for  pilgrims  iniiumemhle  on  their  way  U>   Rome.     But 

i>  undoubting  faith  of  Archdeacon  Manning  in  the   Anglican 

Siureli,  the  ma^c  of   his  personal   intluence  over  the  hearts 

1  minds  of  men,    his  resolute  will  held  too  many  a  soul 

jtive.     For  many — how  many  who  shall  tell  '. — of  the  pil- 

1  to  Rome,   Lavington  was  tuiTied  into  a  prison   house, 

e  i<Aptivcs  weiv  only  set  free  when  their  great  leader  himself 

t  oopitulaled  to  divine  Gi-ace. 

EPISODE  VU. 

A  Spiritual  Retreat. 

1S47-8. 

e  -Icxnaii*  d'sMiHlitr  Hi  Monte  ■ 

Hpai  I II,  cIiH  unl  t  I'aum  Inlliv  7 

IL  b  I ;  be  noi  kmU. 

jbdoacon  Manning's  Miary,  dated  July  8th,  1S47-H  is 

If  recorded — often  with  great  minuteness — the  impi-ea- 

J  to  )u»  mind  by  CaiiioVic  wot^UV^i  &&  '^t^s^tAM. 


,-OtlfTll. 
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to  Ilia  view,  piiLctically  for  tlie  first  time,  in  tlie  Chui'cbm 
Cathedmls,  aiul  Conventa  of  Beigimn  ami  Oennany ;  Franca 
anii  Italy,  SfConiUy. — Eventa  of  public  intcn-st  of  wliJch  ha 
was  an  eye-witneHs,  notably  at  Ronn',  in  IS4S,  when  he  watchec 
witli  no  iillo  cui-ioaity  the  fiixt  Iwgiiininfj  of  thi-  Italiai 
Revolution,  which  led  to  tlu;  flight  of  Pope  IX.  to  Gaeta :  aD< 
tinally,  the  men  of  name  aii<l  noU.-,  the  makers  of  history,  witl 
whom,  especially  in  the  City  of  tlie  Popes,  he  wh«  brought  into 
cloHi-'  eontact — the  leatlers  of  the  Revolution,  or  its  abettors,  c 
its  apologists  on  the  one  liainl :  and  on  the  other,  the  defende] 
of  the  Catholic  cause  and  of  the  Holy  See,  foi-emost  among 
th<»«.',  Pio  Nono  himself. 

Wliat  inipai'tfl  its  s^iecial  intei-est  to  Arclideacon  Manning' 
diary  is  its  spontaneous  cliaracter.  It  was  evidently  no 
written  witli  a  view  to  publication.  Indeed  Cardinal  Msnnin] 
ha.s  iiioi-e  tliaii  once  expressed  to  rac  liis  diailain  for  the  idl 
folk  who  nin  up  and  down  Europe,  note-book  in  hand,  jottiuj 
down  remarks  and  ivflectious  as  material  for  book-making. 

His  own  Diary  is  simply  a  daily  record  of  events      I 
couttuiiH  notoH  on  men  and  things;  frii;ndiy  interviews  witJ 
Catliolic  priests  and  monks  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  Francfl 
;uid   Italy.      ReflectioiLS  on   the   method    and    cliarafiter 
Catholic  worship:  comparison  lietween  its  objective  present* 
tioTi  of  Divine  Truth  and  the  Anglican  s^iTitem,     Naturally,  on 
his  arrival  in  Rome,  Ai'chdeacon  Manning's  Diary  expands 
and  embraces  in  its  purview  a  gi-eater  variety  of  subjects,  not 
without  interest  to  the  politician  as  well  as  to  the  theologlioi 
or  the  .student  of  eccleMiaitical  history.    It  records  conversation! 
and  discussions  on  the  moral,  religious,  and  political  state  t 
Rome  :    on   tlie   laxity   of   ecclesiastical   discipline  ;    on  tlu 
fifiiuentation  of  the  sawaments;  on  the  Temporal  Power  c 
tin-  Po]^>es :   on  the  relations  of  Pius  IX.  with  Austria  on  tU< 
one  hand,  and  the  Revolutionary  mo^'CInent  in  Ital3'  on  1 
other. 

The  year  in  which  Archdeacon  Mamiing  visited  Italy  aa< 
Rome,  and  gf  which  hif*  diaiy  is  a  record,  was,  it  most  1 
i-emeinhered,  a  year  of  public  tuiinoil  and  trouble  tlii'ouglioal 
Kni-oiw.  when  other  thrones  lx*ftide  the  Pope's  werc  attacked  un( 
sluvkvn — the  Revolutionary  year,  1848 — tlie  hirthtinic.  forg 
orflyil.Qf  nwatpoUUea^aoiMi^aMti 
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WHM  on«t!  kuowii  an  ClirtHtendom,  but  whicli  cau  now  only  be 
flescribed  as  a  cou}^ne»  of  ntatvs  morally  indepentlent  of  eaeli 
othi^r.  iin<J  re1«aReil  from  the  ancient  authority  anil  iMjml  of 
Christian  Unity* 

It  iH  cunoufl  to  noti"  with  what  avitlity  the  lewlei-w  ami 
Kpokesmen  of  tliu  Revolutionary  )Jarty  in  Rome  contiiled  tliuir 
hopes,  and  viows,  anil  wishes  to  Ai*clnlfacon  Manning,  known 
to  thetn  only  as  an  Englishman  of  <liHt!nction.  a  proiuint'iit 
mcmbtT  of  the  Anglican  Church.  They,  who  wen;  familiar 
with  the  Rome  of  the  Popes  in  those  days,  know  with  what 
ODtiring  enei^  the  leailers  of  the  Revolution  laboured  to 
inftuencti  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  No  visitor  of  distinc- 
tion «*c«ped  their  polite  attentions.  They  jKiunced  upon  him 
i^ad  poured  int<j  his  ear  the  real  or  imajjinary  j;i-ievanecH 
'  Ich  the  Romaas  liail  to  endui-e  under  the  Temporal  Power. 
Archdeacon  Mjuining  listened  to  the  viokmt  hai-angties  tti 
Gavozza.  to  the  revolutiomtry  theories  of  Puih-e  Vi-ntuia,  and 
to  the  propositions  and  plans  of  Cicceruachio,  but  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  intellectual  acuteness  iAi  tind,  as  liis  Diary  often 
reconis.  that  he  was  abln  to  separatt'  ttic  gmin  of  wheat  from 
the  Ijushel  of  cbafE  We  often,  for  instance,  tind  in  these  [laj^'s 
le  Anglican  Archeocon  in  his  discassions  with  the  politicians 
Konie — PHe-sts  or  Monks,  as  well  as  laymen — defemling  the 
ivereign  rightH  of  the  Pope  and  the  authority  of  the  Chui-ch 
n»t  the  pttttizans  of  the  revolution  leil  away,  as  so  many 
in  lS4iM  by  the  promises  of  the  Italian  Unity.f  Some- 
ics,  indeed,  Archdeacon  Manning;  seems  to  have  In.'en  capti- 
nr  captured  hy  the  specious  arguments  aiivaiic^'d  by  tiie 
ire  ntoderati^  or  more  astuU'  opponents  of  th>'  Temjioiiil  Power, 
at  any  mt*-,  to  have  given  an  apparent  aeiiuitwci-nei-  to  the 
olntionary  theories  propouiwlwl  by  men  like  Pa<ln-  Ventunv 
most  he  retneml>iTeii  that,  at  the  date  of  Ai-cbdeacon 
ling's  visit  to  Rome  in  the  springof  lS4H.the  Revolutionary 
of  the  Italian  Movement  wa«  not  fully  ivoognisud. 

B*  Vld«  Cutlinol  ManoingV  "  England  and  Christendom,"  p.  in  apgiendit. 

t-HuaR.  H.  BuHk.  the  author  ot  that  famous  book,   "Tha  Falk-loraal 

."  *aA  tlMDj  other  (lopular  worka  on  Italy.  «p«aking  of  the  Revolution 

ne,  write*  to  iiie  m  follom  :^"  What  tuimid  people,  who  did  not  ran 

«  fis  tor  Italian  Unit)',  to  submit  to  the  ruvolutiun  waa,  a*  I  know  wtl  from 

UlEtog  to  Ihem.  thn  [m>miae«  which  the  ravolntionlst*  madu  that  the)'  wirm 

'  f  ta  bring ia  tu  El  Dorado." 
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Many  gocwl  Catholic  priests  as  well  aR  laymen,  indulged  in  th« 
ili-eaui  of  a  United  Italy  under  the  headship  of  thi.-  P^^p^^  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Pio  Nono  liimaelf,  earned  awaj'  by 
his  generous  instincts  and  love  for  Italy,  lield  out  liopce  that 
he  would  aa  Sovereign  Pontiff  bestow  his  blessing  on  the  Italian 
Movement ;  send  his  aniiy  into  the  field  a^inst  Austria :  and 
pi-otuised,  if  Pitdi'e  Ventura  is  to  be  believed,  on  the  morrow  of 
victory  to  crown  at  Milan  Carlo  Alberto,  King  of  Piedmont,  with 
the  Iron  Crown.  All  these  hopes  and  vain  dreams  - 
dissipated  and  destroyed  by  the  famous  Allocution  of  the  2i>th 
April,  1848,*  by  whicli  Pius  IX,  forced  by  their  maliciously 
extravagant  claims  and  demanda,  broke  with  the  Rfvolntionary 
party — the  character  of  which  was  only  too  manifest,  not  only 
by  the  principl&s  which  they  enunciated,  but  by  thoir  rL'bellioua 
ivcta  and  misdeeds.  The  assassination  of  Rossi,  the  Pope's 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  steps  of  the  Chancclharia  forcetl  Pius  IX* 
into  a  life-long  antagonism  with  the  revolution. 

Archdeacon  Manning,  airiving  in  Rome  not  moi'e  than  % 
week  after  this  break  with  revolutionary  Lil>eralism,  foun 
men's  winds  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Many  priestfi  with  whom  ha 
came  in  contact  were  loud  in  condemning  the  action  of  the 
Pope.  In  the  diaiy  will  be  found  a  passagef  in  which  the 
well-known  Padre  Ventura  heaps  wordsof  insult  and  contumely 
on  the  heatl  of  Pope  Pius,  whom  but  a  week  or  two  liefore  he 
had  extolled  n«"  An  angel  from  Heaven  "  as  "  Divine  I 
incarnate."* 

Canliual  Manning  now  tells  me  that  many  of  the  pri« 
and  monks,  described  in  Ills  diarj-  as  loud  and  clamorous  in  thfl 
revolutionary  cause,  are  to-day  good  and  holy  priests  ;  several 
of  them  high  in  office  and  dignity.  "  Fi-ora  one,  perhaps  th^ 
most  violent  and  exti-eme,  I  have  to-tlay,"  added  the  Cardinal 
"  i-eceivcd  a  lettei'i  he  is  now  a  prelate  in  Rome,  and  soiner 
tiling  more." 

One  of  the  cliief  featui-es  in  the  Diary  are  the  copious  note 
on  sennons  delivered  in  various  churches  at  Rome.  The  Arch- 
deacon appeal's  to  have  been  a  legular  attendant,  his  criticism) 
on  the  sermons  ai-e  intei-esting,  and  still  more  so  the  .sjTiopt' 


*  Vide  tbe  Allocution  id  Append! 
X  Vide  tppeniv^. 


of  Ihe  ■'  Li/o." 
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liich  h«  draws  out  of  the  ai-gument  UBed  liy  the  preacher. 

These  "  skeleton  sennons  "  may  have  offered  yeai-s  afterwards 

t<>  the  newly  rtnlaim^f]  Priest  of  Westminster  topics  and  suggi-s- 

tions  for  some  of  those  strikinj;  diweonrseH*  whieh  he  lieHvi'ivd 

iUio  JeKuitsChuix-h  in  Fai-m  Street,  or  at  St.  Mary  of  thr 

[bIh.  Bayswater. 

At  Rome  of  th<-  MuniLsttiries,  whicli  lit;  was  in   the  hahit  of 

Biting,  Archdeacon  Manning  appears  to  have  been  cateeliized 

e  than  once  by  t)ie  grxxl  monks  as  to  his  own  ecclesiastical 

i.andn^  to  how  htH  religions  creed  differed  from  ordimiry 

intiHiii.     It  in  not  difficult  to  conceive   the  suiqiriau   if 

i  indiguution.  felt  liy  Arclideacon  Mtuining — one  of  the  gn.at 

idere  and  lights  of  the  Anglican  Chui'ch^ — at  Wing  clial- 

i  by  simple  Italian  monks  tii  show  his  right  to  the  name 

I  Catholic,  and  still  more  at  being  ci-oss-qiiestioned  as  to  the 

letter  of  )iiH  Onlers,     From  one  pawsage.  at  leiust,  in  the 

Diary  the  Anglican  Archdeacon  appeai-s  Ut  ha^e  thought  that 

the  zt-al  of  hi«  catc'chish*  was  not  always  tempered  by  disci^tiiin. 

On  one  ix>caHioti  at  Assissi   be  accounti^  for  tlie  controvei-sy 

Ljnintiing  »ot»ewhat  high  by  the  absence  of  the  moiv  moilemte- 

loded   oi-  iliseret't   Prior.       Tlie   Anglican    Bi-aneh   Chiii-ch 

mcj'  seisins  to  have  sui-passed  the  undei'standing  of  tln^si' 

Bi{flt*  ond  straight- foi'Wanl   Italian  monks.     On  taking  leave 

f  hi«  monastie  friends  on   his    dejiarture    for    Eugliuid.  the 

nerablv   Prior ,f  with  teai-H  in   his  eyes,  kissing  Arelnleaeon 

ming  on  Uttli  eheeks  implonii  him  on  his  retimi  hoim; 

I  coiwnlt    some    comiietent    Englwli    Catholic    on    the    vil«l 

~  s  l)etween  Pi-<it4!slai)ti»iii  nniler  evt-ry  variety  i>f  f(irui 

I  lilt)  OUliolic  Church. 

One  cnrio!is  peculioi-ity  of  the  I)tai-y  is  the  careful  daily 

i  kept  at  Koine  of  the  wind  and  wentlier.     In  this,  if  in 

nothing  else  under  heaven,  Aivhdeacon  iMaiunng  i-ewendtled 

f^igiii,  the  givjil  reviver  of  Gothic  Art,  who  would  almost  as 

moon  liavc  umitt«Hl  hi«  morning  pi-ayei's  as  his  daily  weather 

"lart.     The  Dtaiy,  I  may  add,  is  illustni.teii  by  fi-ecjuent  (>en- 

Itl'ink  sketches  of  shrines  and  altai^i.  of  ruinii)  CowerH.  and 

teharches  nf  sjK-ciul  inten^t,  ofti-n  accompanied  by  elaborate 

UtMl  plans  exhibiting  no  mean  aivhitectunil  knowledge  and 

*  DU«,  uid  ctfttd  of  publioalion  of  (wrly  I'alholio  lettaauK^lbid. 
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skill.  FiTun  the  copious  materials  attbniwl  by  tliia  DiaiT 
pfoceetl  now*  to  give  at  large  such  extracts  as  illustrate  tl: 
important  events  of  which  Archtle-acon  Manning  was  an  eyi 
witness  in  Rome  in  the  cntical  yeai'  of  IH4H;  or  an  lecoiti  Ii 
opinions,  religioUH  or  political ;  or  his  i^t'te n  acut*;  coiunuiutN  n 
the  events  he  witnessed;  or  on  the  leading  men,  ecclesiastio 
or  lay,  with  whom  lie  waa  brought  \a.U>  c1i»mo,  often  intiiiial 
contact  (luring  his  long  stay  at  Rome.  It  will  be  conduciv 
also  to  the  fuller  understanding  of  the  state  of  his  mind 
feelings  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life,  if  I  recite  sue 
passagefl,  e\'eu  if  uuiuipoi-tortt  or  of  no  present  interest,  t 
aie  chai-afiteiistic  of  the  writer,  or  show  the  tendency  of  U 
mind  at  a  time  when  he  had,  as  the  Gei-mami  so  well  expru 
it,  no  Ahmtmg  as  yet,  that  he  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the 
fai'-famed  and  mighty  Chureh,  of  which,  in  after  years,  he  w* 
predestined  to  become  not  ouly  a  faithful  son,  )>ut  a  moi 
eminent  defendei',  bearing  witness  among  his  own  [people  to  il 
Divine  character  and  to  the  Infallible  Authority  of  ii 
eme  Head, 


Extracts  from  Archdeacon  MANNi.vn's  IIiakv  in  BEuniJi 
Ji'LY  9-20,  1847. 

Diary— Page  1 :  July  8.  Yvoxn  London  by  ruilroail 
half-past  one.     Dover,  six  o'clock. 

July   9.      From   Dover  at  seven  a.m.      Ostend,  half- 
eleven  :  by   luil  at  thi-ee  to  Bniges ;  fi-om  Bruges  at  five 
Gand. 

July  10.  At  Uand.  The  Beguinage,  a  long  .scjnaiv 
houses  with  walled  gaiilens,  and  in  the  centre  the  Chm-ch : 
of  red  brick  with  a  Dut^-h  look.   At  two  by  i-ailway  to  Maliii 

An  atmual  fair  exactly  opposite  to  the  winilows  of  the  hotv^ 
and  the  noise  all  day  till  eleven  at  tiight  ceasele.s8 

At  the  Cathedi-al  Satuiilay  evening ;  the  Stilitt  ar 
Exposition.  T\w  Pi*oeosaion  gave  mi*  a  sti"ong  feeling  of  tl 
reality  of  tin-  lucanialion  and  of  their  way  ot  witnessing  to  ■ 
This  moming,  High  Mass  w  ith  much  splendour.  Tlie  ElvvaUc 
vei  y  solemn  and  imprcKsivo  ,  \  ivid  by  exhibiting  the  Ol 
Great  Sacrifice,    The  I'liuix-h  very  full  all  the  inonjing — nwu; 


)h<>lliM»THlt.       At  VeH]M.Mv  tiliuut  six   ur  st-vt-ii.      Piiesto  and  a 
^ir  of  20  or  30.     Full  i-iul  to  fiid. 

The  Cliiirch  S.  AloyHiuK  attached  to  tlie  Begiiinagf .  Great 
mmbi'r  of  relif^ous  in  white  and  iu  hlack  hoo«ls.  The  n.'H- 
tOiwuw  w«iv  mivile  fi-oin  the  Xoi-th  East  comer  behind  a  sci-cen, 
Foonceive  by  a  ai»tet'huod.  Mr.  Daviney  said  by  the  chtiir. 
(  doubt  it,  Hn  the  voice**  wt^i-e  ceiiainly  wonieiiH.  He  uaid 
fce  pance4u«i<)ns  weiv  of  women,  a  Priest  caiTyinfj  tlie  HitBt. 
■  12.  Saw  tile  College  Coniiiuinal,  a  school  for  boya  fi-oiu 
pig^t  to  fifteen,  with  choice  of  profe^on,  about  I'25 ;  then  the 
nlit  Hfmhmiir,  wheiv  wei-e  about  330:  thi'ee  com-ses — 
Elnniaiiity.  Philosopliy,  Theology.  Hei-e  the  choice  ia  maile : 
|1iey  study  in  humanity,  —  yeai-s,  iji  pliiloMophy,  —  yeam,  in 
BieidofO'  — ,  and  then  go  to  tlw  Onaul  tS^mivniiT.*  This  was 
JDOcli  like  S.  Sulpice  (at  Pari«),  but  the  rooms  better  furnished 
inth  luort!  of  persounl  comfort.  S.  Suipice  haa  a  Hcvei-er 
Hianict«r.  Bare  walls,  a  Ix-d,  a  table,  chair.  Ixwkcase.  and 
inidtix.  Oooil  libinry,  luid  a  iiitwt  bratherly  ami  intelligent 
priwt  who  siiowed  it  to  us.  Then  the  Fr^i-wt  de  la  Mi9ericoi*do. 
^itute<l  by  M.  fSclicppen*.  He  wns  uHained  1 0  yearn  ago, 
It  the  age  of  30.  In  1.S39  he  liegan  to  attenil  the  prinouH  with 
Riroe  MibjectH ;  they  mi-  now  fiO.  The  old  prison  syHtein  by 
^krriism — old  soldiei-s  and  by  Foree ;  now  it  is  wholly  by 
nUglon  anil  hUv-wed  \vith  great  succeBs.  He  shi>we<l  nn  the 
kmuw,  rvfeotory  kitchen,  chapel,  sacristy.  cloisteiM,  and  hcIkkiI, 
Bt>  wan  an  ojien,  clear,  Kincere,  kindly  energt^tic  man, 
^tvrrot.  but  did  not  iniprew  me  with  a  Feeling  of  height  or 
jleptli.  But  there  was  aliout  him  the  Iiatance  and  p(-ace  oF  a 
hm  who  hsil  Found  his  place  and  calling  in  (lotl's  kingdom 
par  lif<!,  and  wan  moving  onwanl  without  dixtraction.  This 
kppvnnt  to  nil-  to  1>e  one  of  the  Fniibt  oF  the  ol>jei'tive  church- 
Ifftthmi,  of  ilojjmatic  tht«li)gy,  the  celiliacy  oF  the  prie«thood 
int  the  moniLNtie  liFe, 

Tlir  brnthfj-H  all  laymen.  They  take  the  thm-  vowb.  Th.-ir 
MnHdatc  is  in  all  a)>out  ihrt-e  or  four  yi-ai-s.  In  tin-  Ri-fectory 
b*  tftll  panel  having  an  Or^hi,  Hhuwing  what  Bruthi-rN  aiv  out 
|Mi  wht.-n'.  Also  another  for  lh«  noviw«,  He  showed  us  thi> 
WSo>  iiuiler  the    Altai*:    and  also  othera  in   the  Hacnnty.      I 

Bf  *  Thm  AnMacoD  loft  the  number  a{  ]r«ftni  bUtak,  tot  future  uiu\ui(if . 
BM/t  2  It/  Fo-irth  ,SV/-.>«.]  ^ 
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eouM  not  Imt  t'ful  tlif  ctJw't.  of  such  obji-fts  is  to   awaki? 
keep  alivo  a  high  stamiard  of  pi-i-soiial  devotion.      A  tlie 
least  which  we  have  not.     Also   the  whole  ohieetive    woi-ship 
gives  n  reality  we  have  nothing  ti)  I'qnal. 

12.  The  I'Heat  at  the  (h-<nuff^e,nhM\rfUi\<\  nu-  that  in  the 
Diocese  of  Malines  theiv  aiv  1500  priests :  and  that  the  Ai-c.h 
bi.ihop  meets  them  all  in  i-eti-eat  once  in  thi-ee  oi-  foni-  yeai-s  a 
various  places — the  Hirihlnaire  in  Maline»  ami  other  placis*  iti 
the  Diocese. 

The  population  of  Belgium  is  jilwut  4,000.0(W;  an<l  i 
BrasselB  about  200,000. 

1.1.  M.  Bougueaux  showeil  un  the  Cliapel  and  CJonveiit  i 
the  Visitation  Numt :  the  Supeneuie  had  been  37  years  in  th 
Oi-der  at  Annecy  in  Savoy,  Nice,  Paris,  and  Bruxellen.  Tliejf 
have  only  seven  Sistere  here,  and  lay  Sisters.  Tlien  to  lh( 
Danies  de  Marie  who  have  15  Sistei-s,  and  conduct  the  cihicatioi 
of  600  girls  (100  paying)  in  schooling,  laee-ioaking,  etc. 

In  the  Chapel  were  four  or  five  sisters.  They  have  altoii 
600  in  all ;  a  house  in  Lomlon  with  —  Sistt'rs,  a  houst^' 
Falmouth,  Oregon,  Anierica.  The  Redeniptoi'ists  have  only  id: 
Fathcra,  and  are  at  work  sometimes  fi-om  half-past  live  m.ui 
to  twelve  in  the  Confessional.  There  aiv  22  Religiou.i  Housa 
in  Bruxelles,  and  luoi-e  nuiia  than  before  the  French  Revolution 
I  could  not  hut  he  struck  by  the  calm  hap[iy  look  of  ev 
I  saw.  They  seemed  at  rest.  86  if  tliey  had  said  ; — "  This  shal 
be  uiy  I'est  for  evei." 

Thei-e  ai-e  in  Belgium  six  ilioceaes,  Malines  (Arehbisliopric) 
including  Bmssels  anil  Antwoi-p ;  Gand,  Bniges,  Li^ge,  Xainui' 
and  Tournay. 

14.     To  Louvaiii  with  M.  Bougueaux.     Pcipnktion  3O,O0O 
seven  paiHalies,  including  religionn  houses  and  their  chaplains 
Lifege.  75,0<H) :  liiocese,  (iTO.OOO.     Pai-iahes  small.  300  or 
some  two,  four,  an<l  eight  thousand,  Imt  few.     This  fiY»ni  thi 
Granil  Vicaire. 

M.  Bougueaux  said  tlm  Catholics  ilid  not  make,  hut  onlj 
piXifited  by  the  Revolution  of  1N:«).  There  w-ei-c  only  tw(] 
bishops  fix)in  the  Battle  of  WaterUM.>,  Malines  and  Uhen^ 
King  William  for  five  yeai-s  forlwde  the  great  seniinaiy  I 
receive  imy  more  studtnte.    ti^*  \;\^w\v»\ftaifcKViiV^  Adrijuii 
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C'-lIep-  n  pliiloHophical  system — Libei-al.     Tlie  stuik-uts  tliuii;, 
»UFiou^i  RfV.,  WL-rv  nuver  onlainetl  as  being  unfit. 

Kinn  Willmm's  proftswra  ai-e  Liberals,  Infidela ;  the  Uiii* 
■■  .ndty  tmppui-tfil  by  the  town  and  the  yeaily  chui-ch  collectioiiH 
.ml  all  the  clei^.  Tlie  bitthopa  send  theii'  beat  men  for  two. 
lirve.ftiKl  foul* years  fixim  their  seminarieo. 

H«.-ar<l    a    ili»piiUition     for    degree    of    Doctoi'    and    on 

i)'pi«Ui   fiTim    the   Pope,    in    Latin.       The    Univeraity    hiw 

^■■r>-  littU-  property;    the  State  will  not civate  coi-pomtiiiiiH. 

.iir  naffer  mortmain.     In  ten  yeai-M  M.  Bougneaux  hopes  thi-y 

luiy  lit-  itbli'.     Tlie  library,  a  fine  one,  belongs  to  the  town: 

'!ii<lent«  (JOO  :  several  colleges— one  theological,  othei-s  for  liiw 

_^Mh1  UKiliciiie.     Bellarmine  praaehed  in  Latin  at  S.   Peter's.* 

^b    Hi,     Went  U>  Aiitwel-p.     At  tlie  Catliedml,  the   Chapel   of 

^■b  Holy  Heart. 

^^B  In  the  iliury  a  I'laiik  spuee  in  left  hei¥,  evidently  in  the 
^^Bbw  of  ivconling  later  on  the  impi-eHsion.t  made  on  the  wriUir 
^Bi^  Antwerp,  perhaps  the  moat  Catholie  city  in  Belgium,  c-i- 
t.iiuly  the  most  intei-esting  and  the  most  ai-tiatic,  Archdeiionn 
'^Inruiing  at  that  perinl  evidently  wan  not  familiar  with 
'  Htliolie  Ifniiinologj-  as  UHe*!  in  Kugland.  For  instance,  he 
oiiwhiU^  tlu"  French  Sucre  Viear  by  Holy  Heart;  and  nsea 
'  .•■  Frvneh  woi-d  Suliit,  inHtewl  of  sjjeaking  as  English 
■■  *itholieH  dij  of  the  Sa«ivd  Hewrt  tuid  of  the  Bt^neiUetiiiu  of  the 

P'  'shumI  Socrainejit.     After  coming  into  |Hn-sonal  contact  with 
g^nb  Catholic  Ecchwiaatiew  at  Ktime,  lie  adopts  in  his  Diary, 
will  U'  olwerved  later  on.  Catholic  phraseology'. 
I  Bnt  to  i\*ume  the  extnictM  from  the  liinry  : — 

17,  In  the  afternoon  to  Li^ge,  a  town  Ij'ing  in  a  valley 
» ith  hi!l»  U)  the  N.W.  ami  H.     Many  opi'ii  platen. 

Oil  tlie  margin  is  a  jK-n  and  ink  sketch  of  the  ti^iwn.  The 
iiiirj'  is  illustiiiU^'d  hy  freijiient  sketehes  of  monuments  of 
iiiten-wt.  rains  of  churches  and  chapels  ami  colleges,  e.ipiK;i«lly 
■lartng  his  prolongird  strty  at  Rome. 

*  Till*  entry,  which  hu  iio  connection  with  tho  aabjeet  recorded  in  iht- 
dikry,  atiijeam  Ut  he  til*  rissult  oF  h  menuil  nole,  the  record  of  i>iiu  til  ilic 
titirtr  liirla.  hmrd  ill  the  M)iinH>  of  ounvcnwtiiiit  with  his  BplKinn  friends.  It 
lUuMratCH  odd  of  (.'nrdinftl  Miinning's  munt  oharaoteriilio  h&bita  of  miniL.  thp 
|rtai«r  o(  g*tb«rinif  up  iimt  nMilitiiloling  knowledge  -the  ttf^et,  of  a  well 
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Palace  of  the  Piince  Bishop  is  tiiie.  Insiilc,  a  cloister  ( 
puiyatyle  like  the  Dogea  Palace  at  Vf  uicr,  ami  thu  strt>ete  i 
BoI<^a.     St  Martin's  on  a  high  aiiil  fine  aito. 

The  Feaat  of  Coi-pua  Ghristi  fii-st  kept  in  that  Church  Iq 
the  Canoiia.  Li^gc  alone  haw  with  Rome  the  piivilege  of  per- 
petual Expositaon  four  days  in  each  church.  The  PaiHah  Priesia 
gave  tickets  to  the  devout,  assigniug  the  nuuitiei*  aud  succw 
sion  of  houi-s  for  the  perpetual  atlomtion,  the  night-homi*  ai 
kept  in  their  hoii»e8,  the  tlay-houm  in  their  chureh  (the  fort 
hours). 

Went  to  S.  Catlieriue  where  a  Jesuit  preached  to  thfl 
Society  ih  In  bwinf  Mnrt :  Church  full.  In  the  evening 
to  the  Grande  .Seniiuaii-e  to  see  Dr.  KetJi. 

The  Semiaaiy  an  old  Couveut  of  the  A\igu»tiuiaiiB.     Tlieir. 
lKX)k8  still  there,     A  good  Cluirch  in  the   Palladian  style,  tlu 
low  large  lamps  of  hi-as-s  huniing  l)efore  the  high  Altar, 
solemn.      He  said  he  liought  them  in  183.5  for  sixty  fraoa) 
I  cannot  hut  feel  that  the  pmctice  of  elevation,  expodtioi 
odoi'ation  of   the  Blessed    Euchaiiat   lia;*  a  powi-rful  vffect  i 

suataining  aud  realising  the  doctrine  of  thp  Jncaniation. 

19.  To  AJx-la-Chapelle  through  a  lieautifiil  country — i 
mixture  of  North  Wales,  the  South  Downs,  Stroud,  ani 
Dovedale. 

Aix  a  Germau   Basle.      First  Veapei-s  of  S.   Mai^ret. 
long  fiinei-al  procession,  the  ati-eets  wei-e  dreiwed  with  stremiieni 
from  the  windows.      In  one  Clmi-ch  oi-auge  trees  within  th 
sanctuaiy.     In  another  a  large  eongi-egation  to  the  Salut. 
observed — 

1.  The  givat  number  of  men,  and  some  amuig  ; 

2.  The  deep  devotion.      They  ivMjKsnded   as   one   voic< 

were  vividly  penetrat*tl  by  an  idea  and  a  spirit ; 

3.  The  use  of  the  rosary  by   many  men^ — welI-drB6He<i 

and  Viy  some  poor  men  with  gi-eat  iJevotion, 
man  witii  a  lame  left  ann — like  Simpson  in  face. 

4.  The  lifting  of  the  hands,  the  little  (3)  Acolytes  \>e~ 


The  {uvreiits  ci-ossing  their  childrei 

The  children  crossing  themselves. 

The  devout  UuwVmg  dowu  on  tli 


with  holy  wata 
iimilile  j>avi-inen| 
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The  whole  verj'^  impressive,  implying  a  deep  hold  on  the 
euiuscience  and  the  will. 

It  seenis  strange  that  here  on  the  nionil  site  of  the  W. 
Empire  and  the  Mediaeval  Europe  there  should  be  still  an 
trnr-i-gj*  Vieyond  anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  Is  there  not 
II  nioi-al  reason  to  explain  this  ( 

20.  At  Aix.  The  Cathedral— a  lY^uple  Church  built  by 
Cliarleniagne,  (lestiwed  and  rebuilt  by  Otto  on  the  siinie  site 
in  JKSO  A.D.  It  consists  of  one  oct^igon  nave  ;  a  choir  of  the 
date  of  Westminster  Abl>ey.  There  is  a  very  old  s(|uare 
t4>wer  at  the  west  end  ;  noi*th-west,  a  chapel  of  the  di^corated 
time:  south-west,  a  chajx*!  of  the  deluused  Itidian. 

Hei-e  follows  a  ground  plan  of  tlu'  Aachen  Cathedral  in  pen 
and  ink. 

In  the  mi<ldle  of  the  nave  a  plain  slab  with  Curido  Mn(ji\o, 
His  stone  chair  on  six   marble*  steps  is  up  in  the   Triforium. 

1  coulil  not  help  feeling  as   if  I  stoo<l  o\vv  the  spring  of  a 

gi-»*at  jxiwer  which  \\m\  still  hold  ujxjn  us.     It  is  the    founbiin 

of  Mo«ieni  Euix>pe — of  the   Mediaeval    Church   and    Empire  ; 

of  the  t^-mpoi'al  element  of  our  national.  Icgid,  and   Christian 

eiviliziition. 


Tlie  |MUssages  which  I  have  givt-naieof  int*.'n'st  and  impor- 
tance, tu^  from  a  Diary  recording  Aieh<leaeon  Manning's  fii-st 
visit  to  (\itholic  Belgium:  his  tii-st  contnet  with  Catholic  lib' 
and  Catholic  woi*ship,  not  so  much  if  at  all,  on  account  of  tho 
facts  of  more  (U*  less  intncst  ]>ut  on  rrcord.  as  brcausc  the 
daih'  chronicle  iwcals,  sim])lv  and  naturallv  and  with  no  foiv- 
g«jn»*  conclusion,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Anglican  Divine,  the 
Nader  at  tliat  date  —in  succession  to  tin-  illustiious  John  Henrv 

• 

Newman,  then  stutlying  for  tin*  j)ri«'sthoo<l  at  Home — of  the 
TnicUirian  Movements,  when  biought  for  the  first  time  face  to 
fae«-  with  the  liviiii;  Catholic  Church,  as  sreii  in  its  iwrtual 
working,  spiritual,  religious,  and  social.  Vuv  such  a  purpose 
Catholic  Belcrium  was  a  ir<K)«l  field  for  t)bservation.  Arclideacon 
Manning  showed  hims<*lf-— as  his  twelve  tlays'  research  among 
< 'atholic  Institutions,  stH'ial  and  religious,  pi-oves,— a  clear- 
si'dited  and  canditl  ol»server  of  men  and  things.  He  was  nua'c  ; 
for   the    n'f\i'ctumH,   s])ai*se   as   they  naturally  ar<'   in  such  a 
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homely  ihiimiclf,  nhow  tliftt  his  luiud  was  goiiig  to  the  r 
of  thinjis — to  thi^-  differences,  fumlaniental  in  tbuir  diaiuctet 
ln!tweun  the  Catholic  Church  in  practice  s»  well  aa  in  theory, 
and  the  Church  of  bin  Viirth  and  baptism.  AivbdmcoO' 
Mtuming  was,  indeed,  ae^juainted  with  tlie  Primitive  Church, 
the  Chureh  of  the  Ancient  Fathei-a ;  with  the  Church  of  Rou)6k 
only,  however,  aa  known  in  histoi'y  moi-e  or  less  tnily; 
but  not  with  that  practically  to  bim  invisible  Ghureb.  with 
which  be,  as  an  Anglican,  claimed  kinship..  For  the  Church' 
of  Rome,  as  made  kjiowu  to  him  in  its  actual  life  and  working 
came  to  him  in  some  sort  as  a  new  revelation.  To  jadgs.  atl* 
from'aome  i-efleetions  in  the  diaiy,  the  effect  pi*oduce<l  by  t 
dogmatic  teaching  auti  the  objective  system  of  CathoU 
worship  was  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  conduct  i 
claims  of  the  Anglican  Chui-ch. 

Be  that,  however,   as  it  may,  it  is  evident  at  thut  tiin 
Aiehdeacon  Manning  did  not  consider  himself  an  enemy  in 
hostile  camp.     He  presented  himself  as  a  truce-V-ai-ei-  to  tl 
Church,  which  did  not  i-eeogniae  him  as  one  of  her  sons.     £ 
wae  received  by  the  priests  und  monks  of  Belgium  «»  a  fria 
among  friends.      Every  Cbui'ch  was  upeii  to  him ;  ut  ever 
monastery  he  was  a  welcome  guest.    From  him  no  inforwatio 
was    withheld.       The  seci-ets  of  the  prison-house,  which  ] 
Newdegate — then    almost    an     mK^uestioned     authority 
convents — used  to  tlenounce  in  and  outof  Pailiaineflt.werend 
re\ealed  to  him, only  because  there  were  none  to  reveal. 

Ai-chdeacon  Manning  made  the  most  of  his  Bolgia 
friends  and  of  his  opportunities :  as  he  did  when  he  reaobt 
Italy  and  made  himself  at  home  in  Italiau  nionaKtei-iut  oi 
with  Italian  priests  and  monks.  No  Anglican  DiWue  of  nan 
au'I  note,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  ever  on  such  intimaU*  tern 
with  Catholic  priests  au<i  monks — not  in  England,  Indee 
but  abnMwI — as  Archdeacon  Manning  duiing  his  twelve  inoutJ 
sojourn  in  Catholic  laiida  In  this  spiritual  retreat,  God  lai 
dt'i'p  in  the  heart  of  hia  elect  the  foundations  of  his  fiihi: 
faith. 
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I  iniMt  puHH  lightly  over  in  tlie^e  pagi^s  tJieyeai'H  that  inler- 
B  before  till'  tliviiii!  Gnuit  ui'ilaiQe<l  of  Gotl.  I  can  tlo  no  more 
I  iiitivly  alluile  to  Uie  year  47-4S,  when  the  Anglican 
was  u^in  I'ackeil  and  it-nt  by  a  hittiT  coiiti-overay, 
ivokc<l  l>y  Lonl  John  RutMeira  a[>pointiiieDt  of  Haiiiptlcn,  a 
oi-Arian.  us  Bishop  of  Herefoiil.  Biahop  WillxTfoix!e  made 
B  wtilkin  ring  with  his  vigorouH  pi-otettt^  UQil  deuunciationa. 
t  the  foreiiiottt  jmii  in  the  inovemeHt.  calleil  nu^etinfjH 
iver  the  country,  ^\'liieli,  in  spito  of  t)jv  fact,  that  Loi-d  John 
lull  wa»  tliir  dittpunwi'  of  thcr  highest  uccletsi optical 
\,  were  atteuiled  hy  Deans  and  Ait- 1 1 deacons  and  other 
litaries,  at  which  Resolutions  wiiini  passed  in  cond  em  nation 
!  iu:tJon  of  the  (Jovenimvnt  No  fewer  than  fourteen 
[»  |jrot«!KteJ  against  the  appointraent  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
iniy  crnsuixtl  hy  Convocation  at  Oxfonl  as  holding 
»  opinionfl.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Lonl  John  Rnssell 
utntinate  and  sIcjikI  u^wn  his  rights;  Biuhop  Willjerforce 
■TAH  weak  and  lient  more  mui  Iwfoi-e  the  stonn. 

In  th»t  year  of  ecclesiaMtical  hulilmb  and  turmoil  wliei-e,  it 

iraBaitked,  was  Archileacou  Manning/     Was  there   no  iTwm 

iwo   Richmouils  in  the  field?  Bishop    Williei-foive,  in   a 

l«rtoa  friend,  relttteil  how.  on  telling  "tht*  Bishop  of  Loudon, 

t  Mantling  had  gone  to  Rome  on  account  of  his  health,  the 

idiu(>  wickeiUy  replied. '  1  thought  he  hiul  gone  to  Rome  aft^r 

It  publication  of  hia  last  Volume  of  sermons.' ""  We  know,  as 

kvvalniady  shown, how  Ai'c)ide4tcon  Alanning.pruvidL-ntially 

idivered  from  awkwaiil  entanglemeuta,  s]>ent  that  year—for 

(  Anfflicun  Church,  a  yeai-  of  controvei'sy  and  tunnoiJ;  for 

1,  ft  year  of  ]>eace  and  spiritual  nnxlitMtion.    What  fresh  fuel 

nmld  it   not    have    addL-<I    to    the    tires    of    Ultm- Protestant 

'Id  WilberfonN'a  d\axy  ibb  anoodnU  is  raUted  m  nintittg  ta  the  yMr 
IH3S— ovldwiUj  a»  «««. 
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fanaticism,  hail  it  Wen  known,  as  it  would  liave  l>een  ii 
ini|iiisiti\e  ilay  of  telegi-aphs  antl  of  Hpoclal  corriwpoinlents, 
tliat,  instead  of  Hjrlitinf^  tlie  Anglittiu  liattle  at  home,  tlio 
Arehdeacon  of  Chiclifwtei'  waa  to  liavo  l»cen  seen,  clay  after 
ilay.  .Sundays  iuclndcd,  in  thu  Chiuvhes  of  Rome,  knct^liuu;  ji 
ilevotion  liefoii?  the  BleBsed  Sacmment  at  Bencdiftian,  or  at 
the  Elevation  in  the  niasH  ;  oi'  Hpentling  hin  af  temoouM  iit  u 
a  Monaatery,  disciiaaing  tlieology  with  Italian  Monk«,  It 
for  liiui  a  time  of  i-etii-eineut,  of  meditation  and  MeaivliinjjN  uf 
the  licwit;  a  veritable  Nced-time  of  gitme,  which,  within  three 
yeai-M,  piwluceil  a  nch  and  alwundinji  harvest. 

If  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  as  Bishop  of  Herefoiii 
was  a  stiiking  evidencu  of  the  triumph  of  t^i'astianism,  it 
lu-uuffht  HoiTOW  and  ihsniay  to  the  hi-art  of  Ai-clideacon  Mau- 
nint(.  for  it  travui-aed  "the  one  principle,  which  he  lield  wwriHl 
alike  as  Kvangelical,  as  Hi^h  Chui-chman,  and  as  Catholic — 
the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  i-elitfion,  the  indejiemlence  of 
th<!  Chui-ch  in  all  mattei-s  appertainiiif;  tfJ  faith.  But  worse 
still  was  in  ston- :  For  tlie  Gorhani  Judfjuient,  liy  wiiich  a  Civil 
Tribunal  ileclai-ed  that  liaptisni  may  he  either  held,  or  <Ieni«l, 
by  a  clerjrvnian  in  the  Chui'ch  of  Knyland  without  ofience 
foi-feitiire  of  his  rij;ht«,  was  a  signal  manifestation  and  exerasit 
of  the  Bfjyal  Supremacy,  The  Hif^h  Chui-ch  (wirty  wort-  in  cori' 
steniation  and  disniay,  The  tenoui-  of  the  JudtJment  of  thft 
Com-t  of  Appeal  reacheil  the  ever-open  i-ar  of  the  vigilant 
Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  eaily  on  the  mominfl  of  the  fatal 
day.  on  which  it  was  to  lie  ilelivered.  He  hastened  to  com- 
umnicate  the  fatal  tidings  to  Mr.  (llaitstone.  with  whom  he 
wa-s  wont  in  those  'iays  to  takt'  couiisid.  Starting  np.  for 
owing  to  some  slight  ailment  he  wa«  still  in  his  own  itmm,  Mr. 
OWlstoiie.  throwing  nji  both  anus,  i^xclainied,  "  Then  tho 
Chui-eh  of  Englaml  is  mined,  inetriev ably  ruined."*  The 
famous  Pmtest  touching  the  Royal  Snpjvmaey  in  niivticra 
ecclesiastical,  couched  in  i-esolute  and  uncoiii])romi»ing  toniiS| 
was  tiitiwu  up  by  Aivhdeacon  Marmiug.  and  signed  by  \Am 
leading  ix'presentatives,  lay  and  clerical,  of  the  High  Chuwh 
Pai-ty.  +      It   wa-s    but   a    Ortttuiii    /tUmtiit     as    far  as 


*  Tlii«  incident 

r-rjieprotMt>wiu 
of  ChieheKler :  R.  .1.  WrtlwHi 
Mill.  Refill-  Prnfcs-or  of  nehn 


relat*>d  to  me  in   II8T  by  l-'nrniiinl  Alnnoin^. 

iignod.  nmongsL otbors.  by  "H.  E.  Mnnning,  Arc.hilwicaQ 

■"■"      '        ;.  ^tc\^AofcMm  o(  Ewt.  Ttiriin)* ;  W.  Hodge 
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signatories  wen?  coucenied.  The  Pi'otest  Wits  disiv^mlnl. 
Tile  Rev.  CharleK  J.  Gorhaiii  was  iiulucte<l  into  his  l»eii«fioc 
in  spite  of  the  i*efiisal,  and  without  the  authorization 
of  Dr.  Phillpotts,  the  lion  of  the  fold  of  Judah,  as  the 
famous  fighting  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  deserilied  in  those  days. 
Tile  n-st  of  the  Bishops  aetiuiesced  in,  or  tamely  suhniittiMl  tx), 
tin*  Eiw<tian  pnK*edure  of  the  St*ite.  Of  the  Si^iat^)ries  to 
the  Pn>test  six  iK^eanu*  Catholics:  hut  the  majority  either,  like 
the  Bishops,  ae<|ui4*seed,  or  remained  sullen  and  silent:  one  to 
this  dav — the  Venerable  Arclnleiieon  Denison — still  fills  the 
air  with  pitinms  jeremiiwls  over  the  shameful  la])se  of  tin* 
Chui-ch  of  Euffland  into  Erastianism.  As  a  result  of  thfs 
fniith*ss  Protest  and  of  the  inaction  of  the  Bisho])s,  too  mnny 
of  tlu*  ancient  Ti-act»inan  pii-ty  drifted  into  the  wiMs  and 
w*Lstes  of  Aj^iosticisin. 

Thinj5<  lie^m  to  settle   down.      The   Ctorham    Protest    was 

•  nilv  one  PiT>t<*st  the  moit»,  that  had   K'en    whisth'd    down   tin* 

wiml.     Archdeacon  Manning  as  yet  showed  no  outward   sjnn. 

In  spite  of  seaixrhin^  of  heart,  he  clun^  still  with  the  hope   of 

«lesp*iir  to  the  ChuiX'h  of  his  lwi])tism,  seeking  and   striviii<^ 

wheth»-r  lie  ini^ht  yet  find  in  h(*r  living  traeesol*  ( Jod's  presener. 

Time  went  on.  The  fatal  CSorham  Jud«;ment  had  Imm'H  aeee])te<l 

hy  th«*  (^^llx•h  of  England:    the  Royal  su]>remaey  reeo;^''nis«d. 

Th»»  Ides  of  MaiX'h  had   eomi*   and   i^one.       Yet    Manninir  still 

iiia«li'    no   outward    si«^i.     He  was    silent.      Perhaps    he    was 

iiie«litiitin}^  in  his  heait  on  the  wonls  h<*  s]M)ke  at    thr   tinn*   of 

Xewinan's  retirement  to  Littlemon* :-  -"  This,  then,  is  no  season 

of  conti'ovei'sy,  it  is  a  time  for  de<*ds  and  not    for    worils  :     we 

iitust  tlo  and  not  talk  j^reat  thin<^." 

But  at  that  *'  time  for  deeds,"  the  Arehdeaeon  of  ( 'hiehesti-r 
«litl  not  do  "  j^ivat  thin^" — «^reat  thin^r^  of  the  nature  (»f  those 
•  loiie  hv  Newman  antl  so  man v  othei-s.  Was  then',  then,  not  a 
•UuK'»'r — lest  the  test  and  trial  v<-ar  of  l.S.')0  slitnild  iH>t  pass  for 
Manning,  still  kicking  a;;ainst  the  ;^oad,  as  had  jiassi'd  the  year 
'4o.  that  (nuiiiM  hil  nihil  is  i^'i  Divine  (Jmee:'  In  that  tnuiMous 
hour  for  the  Aii<^lican  ChuiTh  :  thait  day  of  .sorrow  for  so  many 
of  our  s«'panite<l  hrethren,  a  Novena  was  held  in  eelehration  of 
the  op'iiinjj  of  the  Chuix*h  of  St.  Barnalias.  Pimlieo.  Fre<|nent 
and  for\'ent  pniyvi-n  and  cominunious  wew  \>ftV\vA  \\y,v\\\\  \n>5 
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'ky,  by  pioiis  coiigiegations  foi'  the  delivei-aiiee  of  ihi;  Cliiiit 
in  timt  day  of  tiial  from  tin'  lojuda^  of  the  Civil  Power.  " 

Dming  the  Novciiii,  within  the  octavo  of  the  coiiaeenitio 
of  the  Church  of  St  Barnabas,  IN.50,  all  the  chit-f  leaileii*  fl 
(k-fendpre  of  tlie  High  Church  pai-ty  preached,  morning  aa 
JL'vening.  Aiiioijg  the  preachera  were  tht?  Bishop  of  Londa 
Bisliop  Wilherforce,  Archdewon  Manning,  Dr.  Pusey.  KeM 
.Sewell.  H.  W.  Wilberfoiw,  Neale,  Beiuu'tt.  Upton  Richanh, 
the  incuml>ent  of  Margiuet  .Street  Cliapei  in  succession  tQ 
Fi-etlerickOakeley,  and  Di'.  Mill, the  Regius  Pi-ofi-asor  of  Helireij 
Jit  t'aiiibridge.  All  these  ittpresentativus,  Ixjth  t»f  the  Hig 
Church  and  Tmctarian  [larty,  one  after  another  fi-om  the  pulp 
■<)F  Ht.  Barnabas,  denuimeed  the  Gorhaiii  Jvidgiiiciit,  jui 
pjtMiounced  by  the  Privy  Council,  in  tenns  of  righteous  imliguA 
tion;  or  bewailed  the  coiiditiou  of  the  Church  of  England  "uiiilt 
the  Htunning  blow."  an  Dr.  Pusey  said  "  inflicted  upon  her"  q 
exhoi-ted,  like  H.  W.  Willierfoi-ee,  the  Biwhops  to  defend  "tb 
stiprainent  of  l>tipti»iji  tigain.st  attack,  aud  to  pi-eserve  tlie  uuife 
t)f  the  Faith."  Of  all  these  pivaehei-s,  .\i-ch>leacon  MnniiiD 
nloiic  waw  silent;  he  inrtde  no  ftlluflion  to  tlie  Oortia 
Judgiiient :  he  hud  not  a  woiil  to  say  against  the  repruae 
"  that  the  last  vestiges  of  Catholicism  ait-  gone,  or  are  at  liau 
rnjiidly  pa.s.sing  away  fi-om  aighft 

It'  the  Aix'hdeacon  of  Chichester  litul  not  im*  yet.  nince  th 
fi'uitless  Pifltest,  lifted  up  his  voice  befoi-e  the  face  uf  tl 
Chinxh  in  condemnation  of  its  acceptance  of  tlie  Gorhai 
Judgment,  in  his  private  lettei^s,  he  shows,  that  his  heart  vri 
wounded  to  the  quick.  Out  of  the  luimci'ous  private  lettei 
kiudly  placed  in  ray  bauds,  I  can  only  quote  here  a  f«i 
pajwages,  refening  to  the  most  critical  period  in  Manning 
life — the  time  of  fci-ial  for  his  heart  and  soul,  that  followe*!  th 

C.  Bamabim,  Londa 

t  .\moiig  the  congregntion  were  Lord  anA  Lady  Fielding.  nfUirwunln  Ei 
u(  [leDbigli,   peniteiita    of  .Ircbdeocon   Manninir.  who,  us  Cftlliulica.  Mm 

Seurs  later,  dedicated  to  Catholic  ases  the  Church  at  Puitasupb,  which  thi 
ad.   (u   Anglicane,    inteiid«i  to  devote  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
Kitjflond.  Lord  Denbigh  has  M»n  foUowod  the  Cnrdinnl.  liia  ravored  MadM 
guide,  am'  '-■■■-■ 
unJ  reab  it 
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(lorham  Jiiclgiiient.  I  take  the  followiiif^  ptussage  from  a  letter 
a^Mressed  to  a  near  relative,  datetl — 

My  dearest ,  Lavinj^ton,  June  18th,  iHilO. 

We  are  in  a  trial  •^•eater  tlian  I  liavo  ever  known, 

and  fraught,  I  believe,  ^^ith  the  ja*avest  conseciuences.  But  first  let  nie 
tell  you  to  believe  nothing?  of  me  but  what  conies  from  me.  The  world 
has  sent  me  lonj^  a<?o  to  P.  IX.;  but  I  am  still  here,  an<l  if  T  may  lay  my 
bones  under  the  sod  in  Lavington  (^hurchyard  witli  a  soul  clear  before  God 

all  the  world  could  not  move  me T  am  both  calm  and 

patient,  deeply  sad  indeed,  and  reduced  to  silence.  For  I  am  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  laws,  which  I  believe  to  be  divine,  are  violate. I. 
....  People  tell  me  to  trust  an<l  love  the  Church  of  England  ;  who 
has  trusted  or  loved  it  more?     Who  loves  it  more  now.  even  when  the 

foundations  of  trust  are  shaken  ? My  contest  now  is  with 

the  State  and  the  world;  with  secular  Churchmen  and  those  who  of  a 
di\*ine  would  make  it  a  human  Society,   or  at   the   best  a   l*rotestant 

Conununion And  I  feel,  that  the  love  of  our  Divine  F.onl 

will  keep  us  all  safe.  It  is  His  goodness  which  gives  me  the  ct)nsolation 
of  sa  many  loving  hearts,  and  youi*s  among  the  kindest.  Mny  He  bless 
von  both.  H.K.M.  •• 

In  another  letter,  Arch<leacon  Manning  speaks  of  his  own 
advisers,  whom  he  names,  "  I  think,  alder,  calmer,  and  s;ifer,  T 
eouM  haixlly  find.     No — no  mind  has  any  influence  to  huiTv 

mt*  beyond  my  own  jud^nent Therefore,  !)«» 

HO  far  at  ease  alx)ut  me."+  This  letter  was  wi-itten  in  the 
view  of  putting  at  ease  the  minds  of  so  many  of  his  intimate 
friends,  who  were  under  gnive  apprehension,  tliat  Mannin<if, 
aftiT  the  Gorham  Judgment  (March  Sth),  wjus  heing  hurri«Ml  on 
hy  othei-s  beyond  his  own  judgment.  On  tlie  same  subj«'ct, 
the  following  passages  occur  in  a  letter  (hited — 

M\  dear I.avington,  .Jum*  :R)th.  IH.'M). 

It  is  part  of  the  trial,  that  so  few  really  see  the  peril  ain«l  tlu-  i-risis. 

This    week    I  hope   to  send  to  the  Press  a  letter  to  the 

Bishop  of  Chichester.  Archdeacon  Harrison t  comes  to-morrow  and  will 
go  ovor  it  with  me  :  then  Gla<lstone  and  Hope.  I  shall  tlien  see  my  way 
more  clearly.     Believe  me  it  is  most  calm,  guanled  and  weighi-*!  — but  it 

goes  home Write  as  often  as  you  can  for  it  cheers  me. 

I  thank  God,  that  I  have  so  little  to  bear  from  those  T  love  in  this  hour  of 
trial.      But  you  all  trust  at  least  my  heart  before  (io«l 

•        ••••<        IX.Ij.I*!. 


•  Private  Letters.       +  Ihid, 
t  Ardideaoon  Harricon  was  one  of  the  two  uiont  intimate  of  Mannings 
frirads  in  his  AAglican  days — Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  other  -  a  friendship 
clierislied  to  the  ImI,  though  ninco  the  Cardinal  became  a  (Vtholic  thev  met 
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Th.-  ArclnKftcons  iL-tWr  t«j  tin-  Bishop  of  C'luoliwst 
entitled  "  Tin-  Appi-llate  JunwHHion  of  tlie  Crown  "  appeare 
(HI  July  2ii<!,  INoO.  It  was.  fis  liescriWd  iu  hiw  lettt-r  alov 
most  calm,  j^mnlfil  mul  weiglicd,  iind  if  it  fHih-d,  not  to  ; 
lioitif,  but  to  I't-ar  the  R'SultM  lie  deBiied.  it  was  fmiii  no  wai 
of  lucidity  of  stateiticnt  or  logiciil  conciaeiiesw  or  fon 
of  )u;t^ineiit.  its  iiwMlumtiou  in  tone,  displayeil  in  ev« 
lint',  cnhanw^d  the  effect  (tf.  altsolut<-  conviction.  It  »'■ 
A  maMtel'piece  of  lucid  (statement  aiid  suhtle  ri>a»3iiiii| 
ttiid  if  it  failed  iu  its  pui-iKWe,  it  wiw,  because  the  iiin 
which  Ai-ehdeacun  Mamiiiig  fver  held  of  the  liidependejx 
of  the  (.'liureh  of  Eiighind,  was  not  consiMUnt  with 
lejpil  [HjHition  of  the  Estahlialinient.  A  niont  appro 
jiriate  jMuwagc  on  the  (jorhani  Judj^nient  and  the  Appcllat 
jurisilictionof  the  Cifiwu  occui-s  in  the  "Syuopftis,"  wliich,  i 
1!S37,  the  CanUnal  put  ilown  on  |hi]M'I-  conccniiiij^  lii.s  religiot 
opinioHH  ill  liin  Anglican  days. 

The  hplief  in  Miv  Itiilepenileiice  o(  llie  Cliurcli  us  u  Jivjoir  witncM— 
il'ictriiip  RM-r  lielil  \>y  Artlideacoii  Mnniiint;— received  n  aevrrt-  ohock  I 
lIjc  dt^Uioi)  of  tbe  Guitrt  of  .\pp(>u]  in  tlie  Uorhimi  Cuse.  It  was  ■ 
Hi'^ertiOD  o(  iho  Itoyal  Siipremoc.v  in  <*  mailer  of  failli,  (kiaI  lo  il 
principle,  tliat  tlie  Oiurcli  wna  the  Supreme  jiidjre  ns  to  tlie  vnlid  tuiliiatl 
of  tilieTaitli  und  Sacnuneiitfl  of  (Ihrist, 

In  «.  Iftttei'  uddresaeil  to  tlie  Bistiop  of  Chirln'Hicr.  Aivbdracou  MatuUl 
sliowii  how  thu  principle  is  liolut^  ivnd  llie  Independence  n(  lli«  Cbim 
iknied  by  the- decision  of  the  Privy  Council  '-that  thje  iloctrilieb«M  I 
Ml'.  Uorliaui  is  not  eonlrar>  or  rtJpuKiiiuit  to  [lie  declivred  doctrine  ol  d 
rimreli  of  Knul'ind." 

Since  the  thnhani  judgment,  .Spi'iny  liad  jm-ssed  away  ou 
Siuni[ier;  Autumn  hml  come,  and  yet  Ai-chdeAeon  Mtinnia 
niivde  no  sign.  What  did  it  mean  i  Strange  i-umours  wei 
Jihi-oad.  Many  hojied.  and  some,  u  few,  feared,  that  a 
diHir  h(Mll>een  found;  «  way  of  escape  iliwovL-ivil  for  Manninj 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  view  of  ivtaining  Imh  friend  in  th 
Anjrliean  Cluuxrh,  had  fmni  time  to  time  endeavoun-d  to  incim 

only  oijce  At  Voi'k  Place.  Archdetunn  Harrison,  who  died  only  a  few  jm 
niro.  nndhJH  wife  were  frequent  vieitorsnt  LavingCon.  In  n  tecent  laMi 
after  Ibe  Arclideiioon's  death,  Mrs.  Harrisoii  BoyB;— "At  nnmiir,  tl 
Cardinal  nnd  my  brother  t^biirles  Thornlon  lAllaranrds  tncaTnliant  i 
jfarnJirot  Stuart  Chaiiel)  walked  logetlier  m  tiiondB  i  and  in  after  jxmr*  i 

Ch.  "Cb. my   huihMul — tAiow  Uivo«  "waro  w    brother*. — SJncgrdy  jam 

iMbuUa   HiMTiBon," 
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R^sliop  WilU-rfui-ce  to  obtain  fmiii  tliL-  umjority  of  Uil-  BihIioiw, 
bftur  tliv  proniiilgntiuti  of  tin;  Gorhani  Juilgun'iit,  a  Declamtiiiu. 
Uiftt  they  would  iiphoM  the  iJoctnne  of  the  Church  iia  regankMl 
Bhptisin ;  nm)  e%'<^ii  tliou^Ii  the  ileclui'atioii  was  nut  of  thi- 
batore  of  a  corporate  action,  yet  he  believetl  hucH  a  stt-p  would 
Hmvc  hflUl  w-cnn*  to  the  Chnrch  not  only  Ai-chdeacon  Maunin};, 
not  many  othem.  wlio,  like  htm,  wei-e  longing  for  souk-  anthom- 
Blve  DcclAi-nlioti. 

■  All  tltese  attempts,  howuvei',  pi-oviil  aboi-tive.  [n  a  lettei- 
■OBted  September  I>th,  1  K50,to  Bishop  Wilberfoi'ce,  Mr.  Uladstune 
■llateH,  that  fi-oiii  the  couvei-sationH  which  bail  taken  place  and 
nbi:  letti^rs  wliiob  had  parsed  Iwtwccti  Aivhdeacon  Manning  anc) 
■aiinaelf,  an  iuipreHHion  wan  created  iu  hiH  mind,  tliat  though  the 
KftichtltMCOii  wa»  convinced  of  the  authoi'ity  of  the  CbiU'ch  of 
HBi^lanii,  oiirl  believed  in  her  mission,  yet  he  could  not  disguiM- 
Riroiii  hiniuelf,  tiiat  thert;  were  things  in  the  Roman  Chui-cli 
EWhicb  he  piefen-ed.  Mr.  Oladwtone,  thei-efoiv,  attributed  the 
Khiculeil  Kttitudi!  of  Areluleacon  Slaiming  to  tlie  nwilt  of  tin; 
fcrfiuial  of  the  BiKhopn  to  propagate  a  DecJamtion,  that  the 
^porham  Judgment  wah  iieithur  thi'  law  uur  the  faith  oF  the 
K^ni^-l)  of  Knglanil. 

■  How  "  the  peril  and  the  ciittiH,"  as  he  deHCJ'ibt'd  the  ellectM 
HqF  U)c  Gorham  Jmlgtueiit,  atfected  Ai^-hdeacon  Maiming  \v.  Kttt 
ptfadoaed  in  letteitt,  in  which,  withont  fear  oi-  i-enti-aiiit,  he  Iay8 

\mxv  hiH  henrt,  and  speaks  of  hix  plantt  an<l  iutvntiotiK  in  the 
inunMliote  futuji'.  His  k-aving  Lavingtoii  in  eleai-ly  indicated 
-  il  i»  the  greattat  trial  to  l)e  fat-ecl^ — but  he  gives  no  hint  of 
«uy  tlKiught  or  intention  of  submitting  to  the  Catholio  ('hurch. 
Nine  montliH  aft<-r  tiie  (ioibam  Jmlgim'nt  he  writer  in  a 
r  dated— 

fjiviiigt-m,  NoveniW-r  l«th,  l.sr,0.  (t) 

l^aM  Tiinulnv.  I  >mu  klv  ItiNhiip  »ii<)  t(>l>l  liiiii,  ihni  I   hIiouM  Hkc  t.i 

jkawajr  (ur  Ibv  winter.      I'lilU  I  liiul  uvu  hiiu.  1  iii<I  duI  tbiiik  it  riKhl  to 

!,  that  ■iioh  «'n«  my  iiitciitiim.     Itiil  peiiple  have  wttW  it  (or 

\».  uiid   I  finil  from timl  yoii  lioil  huiinl  of  it- 

n  wcmld  nevur  Uiink,  that  T  coiilil  keep  uiytliinj;  fraiu  yaa.      Uut  it  ia 

I   kM^   p»ci>    ivltli   tliR   lun^iii   iif    people Vy 

Il  b  Iu  bv  iu  I,oiiilon,  Dfoonilxir  SiiiL  niid  lo  ko,  i(  1  ciui.  nbout  Hm 
y  ftrnl  poinl  wmili]  )w  to  join  UlaaUtuiiP  nl  Napleit ;  itnil  if  1  CMI,  1 
'  giagoto  JrrUMuJoin l  dbi&  W  £niV  Vik «  " 
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this  winter,  nnd  if  I   Mii  tiol  at  Ijivinsfm   I   liiid  better  lie  fiiiil>  ii' 
host  wiiiler  in  Londcm   I   hail  no  rest ;  and  lliis  year  I    liuvc   hm 
holiday      ......     \Vliellier  I    be  riglil  or   wrong   iii  Uub  ^nai 

trial,  which  haa  come  on  the  face  of  the  Intnl.  He  will  know,  that  my  heart' 

ilesire   is   to  be   faitliftil  tu   Him  ujid   tlieu   nil  ia   well, 

Give  my  affectiimntp  lovp  In 


H.  F.  M. 
In  the  iiieantiiiie,  whilst  ttieNe  attempta  ^y  Bishop  Willwr- 
t'orce,  Ai-chdeacon  Harrison,  Mr.. GladHtoiie,  anil  many  otbi-rs 
to  patch  up  niattera  were  poing  im,  an  i-vent  liappened,  whick 
lii-onglit  things  to  a  crisis;  what  the  eondeinnation  of  Ti-aci 
!)0  :  what  Newman's  convw-sitiu  and  Oakeley'a  anil  Wai-d's, 
and  Dalgairnw'  and  Fahcr's;  what  the  appointment  of  Or 
Hampden ;  the  EraHtiaii  compatit  with  PrusNia  aljont  tho 
JemanlemBishopi-it'.lmd  not  affeeted- — ^for  Manning's  faith  in  t!ie 
Anglican  Ohurcli  Kiuvi\'ed  tlit;m  all:*  what  not  even  the  Gorhaiii 
Judgment,  however  deeply  it  troubled  hiw  soul  ha<l, 
at  any  rate,  not  as  yet  accomplished,  was  fffected  by 
"  Circuniatance,"  not  an  unspiritual  god ;  hut  in  this  case  a. 
divine  minister  of  Gi-act-.  The  Papal  Bull,  "givim  at  St 
Peter's,  Rome,  under  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman,"  i-estoring 
the  Catholic  Hiei-ai-cliy  in  Englan<l,  and  Wiseman's  h*tt«r 
dated  "  from  the  Flaininian  Oate,"  fell  like  a  bolt  fnmi  the- 
blue.  For,  on  the  sudden,  Loiil  Jolm  Russell,  in  his  notorious 
Durham  letter,  rained  not  only  a  "No  Popery"  cry  through' 
imt  the  length  and  bi'ewlth  of  the  land,  but  with  malignant 
purpose  <Urected  ultra- Protestant  sti»i)icionH  and  jealousin 
against  the  Tractariau  Party,  What  Protestantism  had  most  to, 
tear  and  guard  against,  so  ran  the  argument,  was  not  theauda- 
eiouH  iissautts  of '"  Po]jery."  but  "the  ilanger  within  the  gates  from 
the  unworthy  sons  of  the  ChuiX'h  herself"  The  mailness  spread 
like  wii'liiiv.  It  affected  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  fromUie 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  down  to  the  street-lioyi 
who chal kill  up ''No  Popery" on  the  wallst  Thi-re  wa«abraying 


'  Thie  is  nhowii  in  n  privnte  letter,  writteu,  at  tliia  critiu«l  period,  by 
Acuhdeticoii  Mnnninu,  in  wliioh,  tunong  iiiniiy  other  i,hiii)^  I  iiannot  rMiM 
ham,  he  »»yB : — "  ^^  hen  have  I  spoken  or  writtf^n  n  word  about  tho  ChiircU 
of  Kn|i;laud  in  nriy  spirit,  but  o£  love  and  revorencp,  or  with  any  intestion, 
but  to  servo  it  (or  Cnrist'a  aalie  ? '' 
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f  "Ujnkfj'H — for  veiily  it  vrnn  Utt!f  oKsi-^frnm  Jolm-o'-Oi-oHt's 
I  Uuid'tt  En<l.  Tiii'iv  WH«  a  flutter  in  the  ilovecott* — a  flatter 
r  vniwM  tiii'I  'if  pt'tticoatw  from  the  Duchess  in  her  Di-awinfi;- 
goin  U)  thf  Daiiy-iiinid  iit  tlie  eow's  udiler.  The  milk  of 
Btnntt  kimlneHS  in  tliat  day  of  fanaticism  wan  turned  .sour  in 
K»  many  un  Eiiifjlish  Iioine.  Not  only  larky  younf;  utoek- 
h>kcrs,lmtgJ-ave.tialil-hea(ie<llmnkei'8andbrewei-nanclltiisinetJ» 
Kn  injwk-  fools  of  theriisirlves  on  Guy  FawkL-H  Day,  1S5I). 
bNMting  like  wiM  Indians,  and  dancing  like  ehiiiiney -sweeps 
D  UAy-^lny.  rouml  the  effigy  of  Cai-dinal  WiwMiun,  in  front 
f  the  Royal  Exchangi'.  Our  geuemtion.  rul)bing  its  eyes. 
Inn'flct  inUfili  nt  such  a  striuige  outhi-eak  of  fanaticism,  not 
ptrely  tin  the  [lart  of  niinistei-H  of  religion,  or  of  puliticiun>i 
|ith  nu  eye  ti>  liumnti^Hs;  but  of  otherwise  Heilate  and  sober 
pm.  Tile  nation  for  a  time  went  out  of  its  wits  :  an<l  you 
^iKrt  imt.  Oi*  lAinartiue,  I  tliiuk,  said  of  Pmuce  dui-ing  tli<' 
Ii9({n  of  Terror,  u  whole  people  into  a  stmit  jacket. 

In  that  day  of  excitement,  of  tierce  and  fui'i<ju»  fanaticism 
Ikfl  nituprvrit  bigotry,  to  sU-er  a  middle  coui"se  wan  impas-sible  for 
lla'litMftt  Judicious  of  lui-n  ororArchdeacoUH.  There  wasalinwid 
Ibeof  lieniaitation  drawn  l>etween  ProteHt*int«  and  "  Pajjistt*. ' 
bd  PiBwyiti'swen'juHt  as  much  "Papists"  in  the  populiu- eye  as 
bthoticH  tlieiiiselvi«,  or  woi-se  :  for  thej'  wei*e  denounced  as 
mlvi^i  ill  »heep's  clothing.  Whono  did  not  »hout  with  the 
boating  crowcl  waa  a  Ronmnizer  in  ilintruise.  There  wtun  no 
litldlf  i«itli,  no  half-way  house,  not  even  at  I-avington. 
I  At  liist  the  storm  ivached  even  the  quiet  piveinets  of 
l»%-iii|lton  anil  Chichestei'.  Tlieiv  was  no  help  foi'  it:  no 
Inpi!.  The  Bishop  of  Cliichester,  Ashurst-Turner  (JilUrt. 
itUttJ  ujiou  the  Archdeacon  to  convoke  a  "  No  Poi>ery  "  meeting. 
|reh(ic»ouii  Manning  olwved  the  bidiling  of  his  llinho]),  but 
pdanKl  t«  his  aMu-mblt^d  brvthriMi — ^to  the  (toignant  ivgivt  of 
P  pn-m-nt,  mom  especially  of  the  Bialiop — that  hi.i  calling  tln-m 
Hgether  waa  hii*  latt  miniHt'-nal  act  a.s  Archilenn-ou,  It  was 
pa  boginning  of  the  end.  Before  the  close  of  tluit  month  of 
bontifle  uuwlncHH  -that  (iuy  Fawki-s  month— -when  Cardinal 
ITiMinian  w»k  hunit  in  eflig;\',  Arelehacon  Manning  hiul  nindti 
b  liiii  tuin«)  to  rejtigu  his  Airh'litu-onal  office:  and  what  was 
prder  irtill,  )»»«  Movetl  Lii-ing  and  Unme  fA  Itis'ww^wx. 
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Till;  tiiil  is  not  fm-  off.  TIr^  evmt.  oiiIainiMl  ul'  llrA  in  tlifl 
iuHfiTitaLik-  couu»(.'U  of  Diviiit;  Wisdom,  m  at  liami.  For  iiigh 
ujMJii  twenty  _veai'8,Saul  of  Tai'siw  liad  kicked  tigaiiiNt  tlic  goad 
ill  vain. 

Jn  that  i'»coh-i'ic  little  cliapcl  noai'  tlie  Buckiu^huin  Palaca 
Road,  wliei-e,  in  those  ilays,  tlie  eltjct  of  the  Tractaiian  Part] 
took  part  in  it«  dim,  mystic  servictw.  or  hung  in  raptui-e  upi 
tlie  lip«  of  Bishop  Porlies,  of  Bi-«chin,  Maiming  woi'shipped  fa 
the  last  time  a^  an   Anglican.     Fpur  or  five  years  ago  tl 
Cardinal  waid,  "  Sliall  I  tell  you  wliei-e  I  pei-foimeil  my  last  a 
of  woiviiip  in  the  Cliurc)!  of  England  ^     It  was  in  that  littl 
clin]>el  ort  tlie  Buckingham  Palace  Road.      I  was  kneoling  Ij; 
the  side  of  Mi-.  Gladstone.   Just  liefoie  the  Communion  Ser\' 
commenced.  I  naid  to  him  'I  can  no  longer  take  the  CoianiUt 
nion  in  the  Church  of  England,'      1  rose  up — ^"St.   Paul 
at    thy    side  "—and    laying    my   hand   on    Mr.    Uladstoue 
shoulder,  said:  'Come.'       It  wtis    the    parting    of    the 
Mr.  Glatlstone  remained;  and  I  went  my  way.     Mr.  Gladston 
still  remains  where  I  left  him." 

The  ways  of  God  in  bringing  his  elect  into  th«  Chare 
aiv  as  vaiious  as  they  ai-e  wonderful.  A  few,  likr  Saul  ( 
Tai-sus,  finil  salvation  by  a  liii-ect  call  i  "  a  light  fntm  Hca** 
above  the  hnghtnesa  of  the  sun ;  a  voice  speaking  niito 
them  ;  some  by  pi-ocess  of  ai'gnineiit  and  i-easoning  or  of  lit! 
toiical  i-eseai-di :  some  by  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  < 
Mediffival  Ai-ehitfctui-e;  still  moiv  by  the  unconscious  attrai 
tion  of  Divine  tmth:  othws  by  doubt«  and  misgivings  in  ti 
Chureh  of  their  liaptisni  j  to  iithei's,  again,  thL'  Divim:  ca 
comes  in  the  fonn  of  external  cii-cuinstances:  Go<l  speaks  I 
their  souls  by  actA  done  outeide  of  themwlves:  by  proc«» 
antl  energies  woilting  round  about  them  for  gofxl  or  for  ilL 

As  the  Uinil  that  si|uatted  at  the  ear  of  Eve  was   tran 
formed  by  the  touch  of  the  IthuHel-Iik*^  sjK-ar  of  Truth ;  i 
was  the  CInii'ch  of  England   foi-ced  liy  the  Swont  of  Pct^^r.  i 
that  day  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  to  show  hi'i-self  in  he 
colours  as  Protestant  to  the  core,  Piutestant  fniiii  the  cru^ 
of  her  hea^l  to  the  sole  of   her  feet:  foreci!   to  sjs'ak  by 
mouth   of  her   Bi.ihiij>s.   PneHts,  and  ]>eople.  in  her  true  vo 
If,    iu     accepting    the     Royal     Supivmacy     iiiijuiHi'd     nft 
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tilt-  Stati- :  uii  till-  uthei'  luuid,  in   her  (Ji-uunciatioiiis   uiid 

nlwltetiou.t  of  tlie  Catholic  Chni'ch  aiid   of  the  Ti-actai'iau 

wty — "  tlie  unworthy  bods,"  as  she  eallifl  them,  in  the  woiiIb 

F  Lord  John  RusHell,  "within  hiT  gates" — she  spoke  of  her 

fre*;     will  :     juni    aftfi-    Iht     kind  :     and    out    of     the 

of    her    heart.      Walking    in    her    liberty    through 

Innd — in     all     tlie     wide    domains     tliat     owned     hei- 

fay — mhe  coniiJorteil  ht'ittelf  as «,  Queen,  oblivious,  that  sho 

H  nol  \estfil  in  the  i-oyal  rotws  of  the  "  KingH  daughter," 

.  wore.    aH    a  Ixjnd-sltive,    tlie    tiveiy  of    the   State.      Tiiia 

Biiiintunil   mother  disowned  the  children  of  her   own  womb, 

ind  €urf<e<l   in  that  day  of  madness,  or  rather  of  self-betmyal, 

it  only  thixe, that  had  etwapeil f roni  the  "House  of  Bondagi- and 

r-  City  of  Cimfufliun,"  but  them,  that  wei*  yet  struggling  in 

lirir  bonds  and  striving  aft<-r  the  freedom  with  which  Clirist 

I  HHwIe   them   fi-ee.      From  the  eyes  of  many  in  that  day  nf 

intq^  awakening  the  scales  fell :  they   fell  at  last  from  the 

of    one    elect^^'d.   for     His    divine     purposes    of    (ioil 

1  th«  l>eginning  of   faith,   and   in    the   vision,   the   Church 

Eii^Uiid,  by    her  own  ui'Ui  luid  woi'da,   atooil  revwilwi 

nhiiu  in  her  tme  nature.    His  now  nnnealed  eyes  saw, that  she 

I  upon  her  the  fatal  noti-  of  "  dry  bivonts  and  a  miacmnying 

pouih."     And  he  knew  now,  in  the  opening  of  his  eyes  by  the 

111)  (jf  (mxI.  n)ugh  in  it«  inoiTy,  that  for  seventeen  years  and 

'  be   hati  sat  a  captive,   not  at  the   feet  of  the  "  King's 

ii»  lie  liod    vainly  imagined,   but  at  the    feet  of  a 

(•bel-Queen,  who  had  no  light  to  the  name  fir  title  she  Ikiit  : 

i  right  in-  claim    t*.  th.-  toK-s  of  the  "King's  Daughter:  n 

t,  that  had  co^t  her  spidls  ujkiii  him,  and  hii'I  made  him 

rink  of  her  cup  ;  held  him  captive.  Iximid  by  her  false  wile« 

cliamiK.  hi-art  and  soul,  t«j   her   f(H)t*iti>ol.  ««   Mnlin  was 

lUlul    U)  hiM    forent  tn-e   by   the  spells  and  wileK  of  Vivien. 

TTic  last  stogo  in  this  long  pilgi-image  fi-om  I.Avington  to 

e  liad  yet  U\  lie  i-Miched.       Witt  "  last  lurt  of  i-eo^ton  and  his 

t  of  fnith  "  w«.s  in  abjuring  the  claims  of  the  AnglicAU 

liurch.*      Another   act  hiwl  yet  Ui  In- done:  another  wrench 

nirvn')):    luiother  break  with    \\\»  old   life  and  Faith.     Soul 
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still  kicked  against  the  goad.  Aixihdeacon  Manning  could  not 
bnng  himself  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  a  priest.  After  five 
lioui-s'  discussion  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tiemey,  at  Ai-undeL  on 
the  validity  of  Anglican  Ordei-s,  in  whicli  he  believed,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "with  a  consciousness  sti*onger  than  all 
reasoning,"  the  '*late  Aix^hdeacon  of  Chichester,"  with  eyes 
aflame,  in  one  of  those  "  Birseker  rages  "  not  very  uncommon 
in  Archdeacon  Manning,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unknown 
in  the  Cardinal  Archbishop — rose  up  and  said  :  *'  Then  you 
think  me  insincere."  Never,  I  verily  l>elieve,  since  the  days  of 
Saul  of  Tai-sus  have  anv  of  the  sons  of  men  wrestled  so 
obstinately,  or  so  long  with  the  Lord.  Never  was  a  nobkn* 
wi-estling,  if  I  may  so  speak,  l>ecause  of  his  implicit  faith  and 
tnist  in  the  Lord,  more  nobly  consummated  than  by  the 
alwolute  submiasion  of  his  heai-t  and  soul  to  the  Divine  will. 

One  heait-wrench  the  more  ;  a  last  break  with  all  the 
traditions  of  hiw  life :  a  last  humiliation,  tennble  to  such  a 
nature  as  his — the  confession  to  himself — that  all  his  life  long 
he  had  Ix^en  only  a  simple  layman :  and  all  was  over.  His 
hour  is  come  :  God  s  battle  is  won  :  and  the  end  is  this  :  "  I, 
Paul,  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord." 

Edmund  Sheridax  Fl'rcei.u 
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The  Frankfort  Electrical  Exhibitioii.— The  late  Frank- 
fort Electrical  Exhibition  was  hy  no  means  international  in  its 
exhibitis.  It  was,  however,  thoroughly  representative  of  the  elec- 
trical enterprise  of  the  German  mition.  A  decidedly  worthy  feiiture 
of  the  exhibition  was  the  representation  of  the  work  of  the  scientist 
as  well  as  that  of  the  practical  engineer,  an  example  which  might 
well  l)e  imitated  by  the  promoters  of  our  own  electrical  exhibitions, 
which  have  hitherto  been  so  purely  commercial  in  their  character. 

At  Frankfort  various  electrical  experiments  were  shewn  in  action  ; 
amongst  them  were  Dr.  Froelich's  telephonic  method  of  working 
Koenig's  dancing  flames  from  a  distance.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing to  electricians  of  these  reiined  scientific  exhibits  were  Dr. 
Froelich's  method  of  detennining  electric  current  curves,  especially 
those  produced  by  alternating  current  dynamos,  which  will  supj)ly  a 
neetl  felt  by  electrical  engineers.  His  appiiratus  is  exceedingly 
simple.  To  the  disc  of  a  telephone  there  is  attached  a  little  min-or. 
Behind  the  disc  is  a  horseshoe  magnet,  round  whose  soft  iron  j><)le 
piece  is  a  coil  caiTying  the  current  j)i*o<luced  by  an  alternating 
current  dynamo.  The  iron  disc  vibrates  more  or  less  under  the 
action  of  the  current,  therefore,  if  a  beam  of  light  from  an  electric 
light  is  reflected  from  the  little  nn'rror  on  the  vibmting  disc  on  tn  a 
8cre<rn,  there  will  l>e  a  vertical  line  of  light  nu  the  screen.  To 
obtain  the  current  curve  the  beam  is  made  to  undergo  a  sec<>nd 
reflection  from  a  rotating  miiTor  before  rwiching  the  screen.  The 
rotating  mirror  gives  a  continuous  horizontal  li?ie  of  light  along  tlie 
screen  if  there  is  no  current  flowing,  and  the  combination  of  tlie 
vertical  and  horizontal  motions  of  the  beam  gives  the  current  cnr\*i 
of  the  particular  current  under  examination.  Dr.  Frcn^lich  in 
practice  has  no  less  than  twelve  reflecting  surfaces  in  his  revolving 
mim)r,  so  as  to  obtjiin  the  whole  of  the  curve,  and  of  such  a  size  as 
can  1)0  easily  photographe<l.  The  mirror  is  fixed  to  a  gear-wheel 
driven  off  the  spindle  of  a  snmll  alternating  electric  motor.  When 
self-induction  or  mutual  induction  is  adde<l  to  the  circuit,  the 
current  curve  on  the  screen  cliangi*s  its  sha|HS  and  interesting  ett'ects 
in  this  way  aro  obtained. 

The  greatest  attraction  at  the  exhibition  was  undoubtedly  the 
experiment  of  electriviiUy  transmitting  iVvc  cuvYgj  ^l  vs.9»vw\\sviiX. 
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Lauffeii  to  Frankfort— a  dialantie  of  some  109  miles.  This  eiierHT 
waa  ulilieed  at  the  exhibition  to  light  1000  iiicaiidescetit  1tim|)S, 
to  pump  up  water  to  form  a  huge  artificial  waterfall.  ITiis  ox{)eri- 
ment,  produced  by  the  joint  ent«rpriHe  of  the  AUegemoine  Electriei- 
tatB  Gesellschaft  of  Berlin,  and  the  Oerlikon  Works  of  Zurich,  ia  i 
gigantic  stride  in  electrical  application,  and  should  prove  an  immediate 
stimulus  to  the  civilization  of  such  natund  sources  of  enorgy  i 
waterfalls,  streams,  and  clih  and  flow  of  the  tide.  The  ! 
the  experiment  is  due  to  the  utilieatiuu  of  the  transfoiTuer  priiicipUi^ 
by  which  the  electrical  pressure  can  be  instantly  changed  from  1  "  " 
to  low,  or  vice  versA.  The  currents  travel  for  the  109  miles  at|| 
pressure  of  16,000  volts,  and  when  they  reach  their  destination  tba 
pressure  is  lowered  to  100  volts.  Throe  bare  copper  wires,  oidr 
0'158  inch  in  thickness,  and  support**.!  on  ortlinary  telegraphic 
convey  the  electric  energy.  The  only  safety  precautions  being  tin 
the  posts  have  upon  them  graphic  representations  of  skeletons  i 
warning  to  treapassei's.  But  it  is  inhuman  to  make  death  the  penattj 
of  a  climb  up  the  posts,  as  such  might  be  undertaken  by  a  thougfatlai 
child^no  wires  conveying  such  dangerous  currents  should  < 
insulated.  It  is  estimate<l  that  some  1 1 0  horse  fmwer  is  utiliuKl  U  t] 
Frankfort  exhibition,  bui  douhlleas  before  loiigtberusiilta  of  acciira 
tests  of  the  actual  power  received  will  be  forthcoming. 

Besides  containing  so  much  of  deep  scientific  interest, 
exhibition  did  not  fail  to  provide  that  lighter  form  of  scien 
entertainment  which  seems  neccsstkry  for  the  popular  saccoSB  i 
such  undertakings.  There  was  the  telephonic  reproduction  of  1 
opera  at  Munich,  200  mik-s  away.  There  was  an  electrical  iheaU 
designed  to  show  the  varied  optical  oHects  that  can  be  prodiu 
by  incandescent  lamps,  so  arranged  thai  brightness  and  colot 
can  be  regulated  by  the  manipulation  of  a  handle.  The  HTec 
of  simrise,  sunset,  the  alpine  glow,  were  reproduced  by  this  appirsM 
in  a  most  novel  n 


The  International  Meteorolo^cal  ConfereDce.~This,  tl 

lith  of  its  kind,  was  held  ntMuniili,  fioni  August  iJClh  loSepteml) 
2iul,  iuid  was '..f  a  privtite  charjH'liM,  w<  H-ivi^iiinient  support  liei 
given.  In  fact  the  UoverTniienl^  'if  OermaTiy  and  Husda  we 
averse  to  countenancing  the  objetla  of  the  conference.  Tliuro  w< 
32  memliers  present,  and  Knglish  was  maiiUy  spoken,  though  (lena 
waa  the  oHictal  language.  Groat  Britain  mis  ivproaented  1 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  T\\c.  Uiiite<l  StJites  by  four  mimdwrs,  Uermany  « 
niin;  Fnincc  two,  Uusaift  iVirws,  A.u»tm,  Mun«ary,  Rimnmi 
ml   B[ilgana  i 
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Methods  of  ubscn'stioii  wero  conaiJerod,  huJ  the  instniiDcnts  for 
;  same.  With  rognnl  to  the  methods  of  ohservation,  it  was 
I  iW  in  cluiul  ubeuri'Mtion  u  limit  should  be  Rxed  of  th<t 
olieerved  to  a  certikin  zenith,  The  eBtimation  of  the  total 
'  Amonnt  of  cloud  in  the  sky  was  discussed,  likewise  sunehiiie 
i--*r«iilioii.  A  jirDpoatil  tu  tix  h  universal  zone  time  (or  meleoro- 
i   .-ital  work  wait   vetoed  on  the  score  of  imprauticahility. 

In  citimidcriiig  metcomlogiial  instruments,  the  anemometer 
reccivwl  niiich  attention.  AVe  can  realise  the  importance  of  this 
piiitioa  of  the  conference,  for  the  advuncc  of  our  knowledge  of  wind 
niinRimnrMit,  when  we  remember  that  so  lately  us  May,  1890,  our 
K 'Val  Mtleotological  Sociuty  directed  oxperiments  should  be  carried 
-•  siroultAncoiuly  with  vai-ions  ditTerent  instrumentj^,  stating  that 
iiiil  this  had  been  made,  the  Society  could  not  recommend  any 
II  lie  i/f  measurement.  At  the  present  time,  our  National  Observa- 
-ne«  curry  out  wind  observations  with  ri\'al  instnmient^  with  the 
< 'ji^i  uf  t«sting  their  compamtive  value.  Tfae  question  arose  of  h 
iiiiform  height  above  g;roiind  in  anemometers  forpurposec  of  obeervft- 
m.  The  importance  of /iOsiiwB  to  Meteorological  instnmientfi  is 
.I'lukTi'iiL.  nnd  to  regulate  any  necessary  alterations  in  same  is,  in 
'  "-ai  Rrituiii  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  visiting  Inspector  of 
■-  itiona.  t)r.  Sprung  has  lately  pointed  out  in  a  German  Jounial 
:.  It  tJie  perfectly  open  exposure  of  a  thennometer  sereen  is  even 
li.itilur  to  obtain  than  that  of  n  rain-gauge.  These  two  important 
iiuiruuL-nis  likewise  receivutl  attention  at  the  conference.  A 
reromroendation  wa^  mwle  referring  to  standard  thermometers,  and 
it  wan  ufgwi  that  tt'ini)enitiirc  should  he  referred  to  the 
Air  thermometer. 

Varkflis  min  gauges  have  boon  made,  and  the  late  exhibition  by 
ihr  Kiiyal  Meteoniliigical  Society  of  this  class  of  iiistnunent,  showed 
■  the  l^indon  srientiHc  world  how  great  the  variety  still  in  use 
I  rogghont  the  various  countries.  In  consiilering  the  niiti  gauge  iho 
'■■iif«rvnce  came  to  a  division  thai,  acted  on,  would  load  in  this 
iflanlry  at  least  to  a  Urge  regisUation  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  i 
I  definilioH  uf  the  ruiFi  gauge  was  lowered,  and  n  record  of 
f  4-IODtli  of  an  inch  was  required.  The  conference  likewise 
>  adnee  uu  the  jiUcirig  of  rain-gauges  on  roofs,  As  regards 
n  records  uo  special  actinometcr  was  recommended  forgenorml 


The  Now  Star  in  the  Milky  Way. — The  present  cenlnry  ha» 
.■rptionaity  I'liviuired  wjib  stellar  apparitions.  No  less  than 
occiiTTt^l  time  IIi[id'e  ^tar  shone  out  in  Ophiiiehiis  in  1848  ; 


while  the  grottter  |)art  itf  two  previous  ceiitiineii  liiul  Iteeii,  in  thi 
reepoct,  a  bluiik.     Tycho  Bmhe,  however,  lu   1372,  and  Ke])ler 
1604,   had    each   the    opportunity    of    observing   the 
splendour  of  an  object  nearly  eqiiaUiug  Venus  at  her  lirightvst:  ai 
HipparchuB,   according  to  the  atiitement  of  Pliny,  derived  fntni 
similai-  iiutburst  the  impulse  for  the  constnietion  of  hie  fiminuB  sua 
catalogue.     There  liave  been  a  good  many  IxMiides  ;  about  a  sco 
in  fact,  are  ciedibly  recorded  ;  iind  it  is  remarkable  that  almost 
have  made    their  tmnaieiit   iippearance  within    the   xane    of  ll 
Milky  Way.     It  is  then  unmistakably  evident  tliat  the  condttli 
prevailing   in   that  great  ring-shaped  aggregation  are   such  as 
favour  conflagi-ationa  on  the  portentous  scale  of  that  which  wo  hn' 
been  recently  witnessing. 

New  stars  are  not,  like  cnmels,  visitors  to  our  skie-a.  They 
at  immcuaiirable  distances,  and  their  real  motions,  however  mpi 
hence  make  no  difference  in  their  positions  as  seen  from  the  eiu' 
That  is  to  say,  they  oppeor  perfectly  stationary.  Kach  oiitbu 
represents  then  a  genuine  bliize,  a  sudden  development  of  light  in 
previously  dim  body,  Bnt  as  lo  the  means  by  which  such  develt 
ments  are  bronght  altnut,  notliing  certain  ivin  be  said.  It 
exceedingly  mdikely  that  they  can  be  due,  as  some  have  though!, 
actual  eollisinns.  Perhaps  the  inie  eicplanatioli  ttiay  be  fotuid 
some  kind  of  electrical  action  between  coamical  masses  in  sw 
relative  motion,  of  the  nature  of  that  excmplitied,  on  a  smaller  sea 
in  cometary  phenomena. 

Our  latest  "guest-star,"  to  use  a  Chinese  expression,  is  siDMi««l 
the  southern  pii-t  of  the  constellation  Aiuiga,  just  where  t 
celestial  charioteer  dips  his  feet  into  the  stream  of  the  Milky  W« 
Its  arrival  was  signified,  on  the  Ul  of  Febnuiry,  to  Dr.  CiijmIu: 
the  Scottish  Astronomer-royal,  by  means  of  an  anonymous  post-i»i 
the  writer  of  which  has  since  turned  out  tfl  be  Mr.  Thomas  Anderst 
a  citizen  of  the  good  t^iwn  of  Edinburgh,  modestly  devoted 
astronomical  pursuits.  He  had  noticed  the  object  proliulily  for 
week  liefore  the  novelty  of  its  character  forced  itself  n;>on  his  Mttei 
tion,  and  a  cablegram  from  Aiaerica  announced,  n  few  daj 
subsequently  to  the  publication  of  his  discovery,  that  it  had  Im 
three  times  during  the  month  of  December  photographed  «l  Harvt 
CVtllege,  where  eUr-chartiug  operations  on  a  great  scale  are  carrit 
on  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Pickering.  There  its  hislul 
seems  to  begin.  No  existing  catalogue  includes  the  strange  object 
no  record  atfinns  its  existence,  which  must  accordingly  have  boon 
lie  obscui-e  soil  belon^ug^lo  tfts-fs  Wow  the  ninth  ot  if  nt^aagniu 
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of  brightness.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  pick  it  out  from 
the  undistinguished  midtitude  of  the  stellar  host,  as  destined  to 
future  celebrity  ;  yet,  in  the  early  days  of  Febiiiary,  its  radiance 
had  increased,  at  any  rate,  one  hun(h*ed  times,  and  the  attention  of 
astronomers  in  all  jmrts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  riveted  by 
the  extraonlinary  peculiarities  disclosed  through  the  analysis  of  its 
light.  For  it  not  only  showed  the  characteristic  blazing  spectrum  of 
H  "  Xova,"  but  the  bright  lines  freely  distributed  from  end  to  end 
of  the  coloured  band  unrolled  out  of  its  telescopic  image  by  the 
ilispersing  effect  of  the  prism,  proved  to  be  doubled  by  dark  ones. 
Now  the  contrasted  members  of  these  pairs  of  lines  undoubtedly 
originated  from  the  radiations  of  the  same  substances,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  readily  identifiable  being  due  respectively  to 
hydrogen  and  sodium  ;  but  they  were  not  exactly  in  their  usual 
places.  The  dark  lines,  in  fact,  were  all  without  exception  pushed  a 
little  towanls  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  bright  com- 
panions deviated  still  more  noticeably  towards  the  red.  Such  changes 
of  position  are  a  well-known  result  of  end-on  movement  in  luminous 
Ixxlies  ;  but  here  the  movements  indicated  were  in  opj)08ite  directions, 
the  dark  lines  asserting  rapid  approach  to  the  earth,  the  bright  lines, 
on  the  contrary,  betraying  an  extraonlinary  velocity  of  recession. 
Only  one  explanatio?i  was  |>ossible.  The  apparent  contradiction 
could  not  be  reconcilexl  otherwise  than  by  the  sui^wsition  that  the  new 
Rtar  in  Auriga  was  in  reality  made  up  of  two  sepiinite  bo<lies  nishing 
past  each  other  at  a  tremendous  speed.  They  ditiered,  moreover,  very 
greatly  in  constitution.  The  l)ody  emitting  the  bright  lines  was 
largely  gaiseous  ;  the  «uljacent  globe  seemed  to  j)osses8  a  more  strictly 
mui-like  nature.  The  fomier  claims  the  higher  v<»locity.  It  is 
retreating  at  the  un|>aralleled  rate  of  420  miles  a  second, 
the  latter,  meanwhile,  advancing  at  about  300.  This  gives,  by  Dr. 
Vogel's  '*spectrographic"  meiisurements,  a  sj>eed  of  sejwinition  of  seven 
hundrinl  and  twenty  miles  a  second  I  With  each  day  that  iwisses,  in 
other  wonls,  this  singular  j)air  of  stai-s  are  increasing  their  nmtual 
(listance  by  sixty -two  millions  of  miles  :  and  there  is  yet  no  sign  of 
slackening.  The  tell-tale  lines  show  no  marked  tendency  to  cojilesco 
as  the  temporary  brightness  of  the  combincnl  object  has  waned.  Vet 
gravitating  masses  could  not  make  so  close  an  appruich  to  each  other 
as  these  two  have  evidently  done,  without  describing  some  kind  of 
orbit  round  one  another.  An<l  orbital  motion  should,  under  the 
circunisUinces,  change  very  rapidly  in  rate,  as  well  as  most  j)rol»id»ly 
in  direction.  Hence  we  seem  comjM'lled  to  supiM)se  that  it  constitutes 
only  an  insignificant  i>art  of  the  total  >'elocity.     For  the  decision  of 
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Ms  piiiTLl,    hdwevor,  ihe  results  of  further  imusiigiiliiniB  must  Iwi 
HWiiiteil. 

The  8t»r  of  1893  is  the  first  Nova  which  has  been  invostij^ted 
l)y  the  aid  of  tho  canieni.  Autiignipbii'  rMUnls  of  it  have  heisn 
obtained,  Iwth  siaiple  and  pi-igmalic,  tbruu^h  tho  iiieana  of  reflector* 
ftiid  refracluin,  with  shurt  and  with  long  exposures.  Phulugraphs  of 
its  sueclnun  h«ve  been  taken  by  Father  Sidgreaves  at  Slunybiirat, 
liv  Mr.  Lockyer  at  South  Kensington,  by  Ur,\'ogel  at  Fotsdani,  anil, 
the  boat  of  all,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hnggiua  at  Tulso  Hill.  The  last 
shows  an  extraordinarily  long  range  of  iiM-isible,  ultra-xicJit  niys, 
such  as  could  only  be  enutt«t!  by  a  lnwly  at  a  very  high  l^nipenUira, 
The  glow  uf  this  marvellous  object,  indee4l,  is  of  an  actinic  intenut/ 
comparable  to  that  possessed  by  the  brilliant  rays  of  Siriiou 
Nevitrtheless,  it  is  not  a  white  star.  It  shinus  with  a  (listiiict  juid 
unvarying  pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  not,  however,  hazy  or  indisiiiioC. 
The  best  observers  are  iiDitnlnioits  in  tlecUring  that  the  $tmw-tiiit«d 
beams  chargeil  ivlth  suvh  wondei-fitl  implicit  i-evolations,  proctwd 
fiflm  a  ahari)  stellar  point  exempt  from  the  least  suspicion  uf  nebu- 
lous iiilinilies.  Emphatic  testimony  to  this  effect  is  dcrivwi  from 
photograph  to  which  Mr.  lioberts  gave  a  long  exposure  for  the 
special  ptn'[H<se  of  bringing  out  possitile  burking  i^yniptoins  of 
i-osniical  hii™  ill  the  vidiLJty  of  thu  Nom  None  were  found  W 
exist. 

Lunar  Photography.—  The  moonpiL-ttues  obtained  by  Dts  Lm 
Kuo,  Rutherfurd,  and  other  pioneers  in  that  line,  were  full  of  I 
proniiac  which  long  remained  unfulfilled.  Now  however  at  last, 
after  a,  standstill  of  a  (iiiarter  of  a  centmy,  lutiiir  photogmphy  suemi 
to  have  eiilere<l  upon  a  period  of  slewly  advance.  That  this  should 
sooner  or  later  come  to  itass,  was  intleeit  inevitable.  The  vast 
improvements  made  in  other  branches  of  the  an  of  chcmicat 
delineation  as  applied  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  could  not  fail 
eventually  to  extend  to  that  concerned  wntb  oui-  snteUite.  KxeidUtnl 
results  have  accordingly  been  secured  Iwith  at  I  ho  Licit  obMrvatr>ry 
and  at  Paris  by  the  adoption  of  the  iioiel  plan  of  piecemeu 
portraiture.  Detailed  repre«eiitati()ns  of  iniriicular  tiistricts  nr» 
substitllled  for  general  views  of  the  lunar  surface.  "I'he  cliarto- 
gniphic  scale,  in  fact,  has  been  greatly  eidargi.il,  the  luiMir  sceneiy 
being  faithfully  reproduced  bit  by  bit,  muit.r  vime<]  conditions  i 
illuniinatioD.  The  recoi'ds  thus  accumulali'd  will  beyond  duul 
pnive  of  inestimable  value  to  futuru  seleiiogntphcra.  desiroiLS  i 
tmcing  back  the  history,  and  testing  the  impiiH'*!  finrtua lions,  of  the 
n^l^vi  fe.ttnri's  of  our  celestial  rorisort, 
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Nevertheless,  no  single  photograph,  however  pei-fcct,  can 
adequately  portray  so  much  as  one  lunar  crater.  For  the  actinic 
jjower  of  the  surface  varies  so  much  even  within  the  siiine 
restrictwl  area,  that  fine  gradations  of  exposure  arc  needed  to  bring 
out  all  the  heights  and  hoHows  and  inequalities  of  lcv(!l  perceptible 
with  a  goo<l  telescope.  A  series  of  photographs,  accordingly,  taken, 
Hime  almost  instantaneously,  others  in  progressively  augmented 
times,  would  l»e  required  for  the  registration  of  the  diversifie<l  efl'ects 
of  light  and  shade  in  any  given  formation.  Crater-pits  and  ?nlls, 
dark  terrace-lines  along  lighter  walls,  summits  of  dazzling  brilliancy, 
dull  plains,  olwcure  chasms,  all  claim  slightly  dit!ere?it  intervals  for 
self-<li8closure  ;  and  a  j)erfect  picture  can  thus  only  be  jHoduced  by 
the  combination  of  many  designedly  partial  ones.  This  has  been 
well  (Kjinte<l  out  by  Profess<)r  Weinek,  of  Pragu<*,  who  has  und<*i- 
takcn  the  minute  study  of  the  Lick  negatives.  Kut  although  these 
have  been  taken  with  what  may  be  called  onnnjr  exposures,  each 
of  them  furnishes,  i?i  th<'  wonls  of  the  siinie  authority,  **a 
wonclerfully  Ixjautiful  relief  of  considerable  exjwmse,  which  can 
never  l>e  retainetl  and  dei)icte<l  with  c<jual  truth  to  nature  by  the 
HHWt  skilful  draughtsma?!,  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  visible 
objects  and  the  rapid  change  of  lunar  shadows  :  and  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  an  astonishingly  accurate  detail  of  individual  portions, 
which  for  the  control  and  revision  of  pre.sent  lunar  charts  becomes 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  .selenognipher." 

The  results  of  Professor  Weineks  photographic  studies  are 
emlKNlie<l  insets  of  beautiful  drawings  which  will  shortly  be  publishe<l. 
The  lavish  care  bestowed  U|>on  them  can  be  no  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  statement  that  a  .single  crater  usually  engages  from 
forty  to  fifty  hours  of  anluous  toil.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
he  finds  it  necessary,  for  the  jnirpose  of  showiiig  the  full  amount  of 
dttail  contained  in  the  best  neiratives,  to  ust'  a  twentv-fold  enlarge- 
nient  in  the  corresponding  drawings.  This  is  e«|uivalent  to  the 
application,  in  the  viewing  telescope,  of  a  magnifying  jM»wer  of  one 
thousfin<l  times:  in  other  words,  the  diameter  of  the  full  intHin  would, 
on  the  same  scale  of  delineation,  exreed  nine  feet.  One  important 
fruit  of  the  scnitiny  so  diligently  carried  on  at  Prague,  is  the 
di»eover\*  of  a  new  crater  coniuMted  with  an  extensive  svstem  of 
**  rills,**  none  of  thetn  previou.sly  noted.  The  ti.ssin-es  name<l  by 
Schriiter  ** rills,"  form  a  <urious  feature  in  lunar  t(>pography.  They 
are  some  hundnnls  of  yaixls  deep,  and  sometimes  run  to  a  length  of 
;i  hundreil  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Hut  as  to  their  origin  and 
nicsining  nothing  is  certainly   known.     Some  c<»nsider  them   to  l>e 


L-mi-ks  pituliuud  (liu'iiig  the  cfioling  of  u  httitl<?ne<l  cnist ;  in  L 
upiiiiati  of  Dibcrs  lliey  rejiroecnt  ilried-up  wittcrt'ourscs.  Thi 
i>bvti>iiB  volcanic  relations  are  not,  howevor,  favounihle  to  the  latt 
view.  Thiia,  we  learTi  from  Professor  Holdeti  tbat  "ProfesBO 
Weiiiek'B  now  crater  lies  at  the  interaaction  of  two  of  these  rill 
some  of  which  art'  formed  of  contluont  urtttflrs,"  No  river  or  strew 
coulil  ever,  one  would  tliink,  hHve  followed  a  lied  so  constituted. 

One  of  the  splendid  lunar  phoUigniphs  Uiketi  liy  the  Bnithei 
Henry  at  the  Paris  obsei'vatory  is  reproduced  in  Kn"icli-d<ie  U 
Maivh,  1892.  The  inst.nimeiit  employed  was  a  photographic  refrucu 
thin«en  inches  in  npertiuv,  the  imago  at  the  principal  focus  of  whic 
was,  liy  the  use  of  magnifying  lensea,  enlarged  fifteen  times  liefoi 
Iming  received  on  the  sensitive  plate.  The  residung  impnusii 
delineates  accordingly  a  small  part  of  a  disc  one  metre  in 
Neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  lunar  photugmph,  can  the  alight 
trace  of  an  atmosphere  be  detected.  The  <lefinilion  is  as  shi 
lowai'ds  the  edges,  as  at  the  centre  of  the  disc.  No  veil,  howei 
lennoiiB,  of  air  or  vajwur  is  aiiywhei-e  iwi-ceptihly  inlcrixwi 
ModL-rn  researches  liave  indeed  reduced  to  a  minimiun  tho  otii 
standing  possibility  left  for  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atnioephei 
Their  i-esidtsare.at  most,  compatiblewn'th  the  presence  of  ancvancacoi 
rL'inimnt  of  an  iippurtenaiice  wliicli  must,  neverthetiUM,  we  sLoul 
suppose,  hjive  once  played  its  pait  in  the  economy  of  uur  ilependai 
«lot,<-. 

A  Great  SnnspOt. — The  largest  group  of  spots  rvcr  phoU 
j;niiihcd  at  (ireenwich  emorgwl  to  view,  at  the  eastern  edge  of 
sun's  disc,  on  the  5th  of  last  February.  Six  days  later  it  was 
tmlly  situated,  and  on  the  18th  it  vanished,  carried  out  of  sight  h 
the  rotation  of  the  great  globe  tflrn  and  stained  by  it  in  its  shinin 
sui'face.  Its  appearance,  when  in  full  view,  was  described  by  Mil 
K.  Bii>wn,  ill  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Asti-onomicat  Asaoci) 
tion,  as  most  imposing.  The  principal  nucleus  was  twofold,  an 
displayed  a  wide  encircling  boi-der  of  penumbni,  or  half-shade  ;  on 
a  congeries  of  satellite-spots  strewn  around  tt  covered  au  arq 
aliout  150,000  miles  in  length  by  75,000  in  width.  No  less,  in  bui 
than  ^i^  of  the  sun's  visible  beroiepheru  was  affected  by  this  tn 
mendous  disturbance,  which,  in  any  of  its  niunerous  niinoi-  foe 
could  have  engulfed  our  little  earth  with  as  little  concern  is  th 
Dragon  of    Wantley    displayed    when    he 

Hwnllowei)  the  uiayor,  iislefp  tn  bia  chair, 

vne    mcnionible    SumUy   moraiug  at    church.      Sadiguaitled    i 
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it  was  by  distance  against  such  a  catastrophe,  our  phiiiet 
was  nevertheless  far  from  insensible  to  the  agitiition  of  its 
niaster-orb.  A  \'iolent  magnetic  disturbiince  ])re vailed  in  Europe 
himI  America  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Februiirv  :  electric  wires  wore 
so  fully  occupie<l  in  carrying  earth-currents  as  to  be  witli  difticulty 
available  for  the  transmission  of  telegraphic  an<l  telephonic  messiigcs  : 
ami  the  skies  were  lit  up  at  night  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
aun)ral  displays  of  recent  years.  The  chanicteristic  luminous  arch 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  in  this  country,  but  a  crimson 
patch  tf)  the  west  of  north  formed  the  Iwisis  from  which  yellowish 
streamers  flickered  and  Icfiped  up  to  within  thirty  degrees  of  the 
zenith.  »Some  attempts  at  si)ectral  ol)8ervations  on  the  j)henomenon 
made  by  Mr.  Common  at  Ealing,  were  frustrated  hy  the  brightness 
of  the  moon. 

Artificial  Rain-maJdng. — Of  all  the  attempts  of  nHKiern 
pcionce  perhaps  that  which  at  first  view  seems  most  audacious  is  the 
effort  to  control  the  weather.  Such  an  attempt  is  (Mulxwlied  in  the 
so-c-alle<l  rain-making  experiments  in  Texas  of  this  autumn,  and  i?i 
England  I^rd  Kayleigh's  electncal  experime?its  on  (hops  of  water, 
Mr.  Shelford  Bid  well's  electnfied  jet  of  steam,  and  Dr.  Oliver  Lislge's 
investigation  into  the  action  of  electricity  on  dust  and  fog  have  l)een 
indirect  but  preparatory  steps  to  any  such  undertaking.  In  Texas  it 
was  endeavoure<l  to  pHnluce  rain  by  explosion.  The  original  i<lea 
seems  to  have  been  the  explosion  of  small  balloons  of  about  ten  feet 
diameter,  and  filled  with  a  mixtiu-e  of  hydrogen  an<l  oxygen  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one.  PrejKirations  were  also  made  to  Hre  sti<ks  of 
dynamite  on  kites,  but  in  practice  the  experimenters  seem  to  have 
enronntere<l  difficidties  with  the  Imlloons  and  kites,  a?id  to  have 
a>iandone<l  them.  The  only  explosions  that  were  at  all  systematically 
carried  out  were  those  pnxluced  by  firing  nickarock.  It  seems  to  be 
a  general  opinion  that  the  explosion  is  the  direct  cause  of  precipita- 
tion of  rain,  but  it  seems  that  explosion  is  only  the  indirert  cause. 
An  upwanl  movement  of  the  air  currents  seems  to  Im'  the  natural 
process  preceding  niinfall.  In  ascending  th<»  air  becomes  u?uler 
diminishe<l  pressure  more  and  more  sjitunite*!  until  it  con- 
denses  its  8uq)lus  va^xiur  in  tht>  form  of  nun.  The  explosion 
starts  the  small  upwanl  movement,  of  itself  seemingly  incajwhle 
of  pnxlucing  rain,  but  if  the  atinosphen*  is  in  the  luistalde 
comlition  which  will  contiinn>  and  intensify  the  upwani  move- 
ment, rain  must  certainly  ensue.  To  incraise  our  knowleilgo 
of  the  instability  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  ros^HM't  of  its 
humidity  and  its  rate  of  vertical  tem|wmtive  <lecrement  won  Id  1m*  a 


ik'simlilu  preliminary  step  for  rain-nut  king  tispcrinicnU.  Dat» 
might  Ite  supplied  by  obsen'ntions  liikcn  with  captive  Ivtllixiua 
pri)\-itleil  with  self-recnnlinf;  iiistnimeiits.  In  tlicse  rain-tnakiuj 
experiments  it  is  ilitli(.'ult  Ui  tell  whether  the  nctiiul  rainfall  following 
ibo  oxploeiuu  is  the  eiinHuqiiunce  uf  the  exjilusioii  or  uiily  the  usual 
op«ratioiia  of  nature.  In  fact  the  experimenters  ut  Texjus  Heom  to 
think  ihoir  experiments  iHst  summer  have  been  anything  Imt 
uoncliiaive  —  even  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inst  experiment  un  August 
35th— when  the  condition  to  the  casual  uhservor  seeme^l  nnfavouTHMo 
fitT  iwin,  iinil  the  results  of  the  firing  seemed  to  havp  prodnced 
artificial  thundei-storm,  it  appears  that  rain  had  Iteen  forocttsiotl  from 
Washington  for  the  actujil  scene  of  operations.  It  is  e>-idenl  that 
efore  any  concluBions  can  Iw  arrived  at  there  will  need  to  he  a 
pif)!onged  series  of  exiierimonts  nndor  every  condition  of  atmoBpbere. 
A'4  regards  the  ])nipuwi<l  elcetrical  precipitiition  of  rain  thero 
uvrtainly  »  fielil  for  inveati^tion.  Il  seems  pretty  eertAin  that 
electrical  action  proiluces  a  coalescence  of  dro|>s  of  water.  If, 
Loi-d  Iluyleigh  has  shown,  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  that  h«s 
been  I'liblwjd  is  held  noai'  a  fountain  Jet,  the  titu-  spray  instantly 
coalesces  into  large  dro]w.  Mr.  Shelford  Biilwcll  has  varitMl  this 
cx])eriment  by  throwing  the  shadow  of  a  jet  of  steam  upon  a  screen. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  shadow  of  the  Jet  appears  of  slight 
intensity  and  uf  neutral  tint,  Imt  when  the  Jet  is  electrified  the 
shadow  of  the  Jet  hecnmes  much  clearer,  having  an  orange  brown 
appearance.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  coalescence  of  the  drops 
takes  place.  Dr.  Oliver  Iioiige  has  successfiUly  dissipated  miniatiini 
fogs  and  fumes  under  glass  receivers  by  electrical  disilmrges,  tuul  m 
lf*f*6  he  said,  in  an  address  given  on  one  of  the  Friday  evening 
meetings  at  the  Hoyal  Institution,  "  This  much  I  regard  as  certain. 
that  if  u  kite  or  captive  Iwlloon  (a  kite  for  windy  days,  and  a  lialloon 
for  calm  ones)  lie  flown  into  a  cloud  and  inatlo  to  give  olT  electricity 
for  some  time  that  cloud  will  begin  lo  raiu.  It  is  just  possible  thai 
by  the  automatic  coalesenco  of  drops  into  larger  ones  the  potential 
of  the  charge  so  given  woidd  be  high  enough  to  cause  an  artificial 
tliinidei'stomi,"  If  true  rosidts  are  pmctiwdly  rcjdised  ft.  will  lie 
fascinating  work  for  the  fanner  to  prematurely  tjip  the  douds  as 
they  pass  o\or  his  dried-up  mea<!owa,  bnt  il  is  doubtful  whuthvr 
they  would  Itonefit  the  world  at  large.  If  rain  is  artificially  priKluced 
in  one  place  another  locality  will  lie  roblwil  of  what  would  h&ve 
been  its  natural  right. 

The  Excluaion  of  Dust.— l>r.  Fridgin  Teatc,  whose  ellot-ts  to 
produce  a  smoke  ivdi\ciug6n\V«W->:  bcun  cerUiinly  anccc^td,  haa 
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recently  made  investigations  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which  dust 
can  be  excluded  from  our  houses,  and  especially  from  lx)okcas(?s, 
cupboards,  and  other  receptacles  wherein  are  placed  valuable  articles, 
which  are  generally  exposed  to  its  ravages.      Dr.   Pridgin  Teiile 
maintains  that  the  air  which  is  admitted  into  our  rooms,  and  which 
forces  itself  into  our  receptacles,  must  be  filtered.     This  process  will 
need  a  revolution  in  our  windows.     He  insists  that  the  window 
should  be  air-tight,  and  that   the  necessary  air  for  maintiiining   the 
ventilation  of  the  a|)artment  and  for  supplying  the  fire  should  1k) 
admitted  through  a  series  of  small  jets  near  the  ceiling.     To  shut 
out  soot  and  other  dust  the  air  is  to  be  filtered  bv  a  canvas  screen, 
placed  diagonally  in  a  flat  tube  leading  up  to  the  jets.     In  the  mothd 
window,  plate  glass  and  the  window  sash  is  abolished.     Dr.  Pridgin 
Teale  disapproves  of  the  plate  glass,  on  the  gi'ounds  that  a  large 
surface  of  glass  chills  the  air  of  the  room,  and  thus  induces  c<»ld 
ciurents  in  the  room,  which  have  not  the  advanUige  of  being  fresh 
air.     His  window  is  divided  so  that  one-half  vertically,  and  in  a 
large  window  one-thinl,  opens  inwanls  on  hinges  ;  the  other  half,  or 
tw^Kthirds,  being  fixed,  and  therefore  air-tight.     The  hinged  window 
is  so  constnicted  that  when  closed  the  fnimework  of  the  window 
locks   into  a   double  reluited   fast   frame,   after   the   manner  of  a 
jewellers  show  case.     Kach  jwiie  is  doulded,  a  second  pine  l>*»ing 
placed  inside  the  ordinary  pine  at  a  distance  of  five-eighths  of  an 
inch.     The  outside  jwne  is  fixtnl  with  putty  in  the  onlinary  way, 
but  the  inner  pane  is  hehl  in  its  place  by  two  small  nails.     Thus  it 
can  be  easily  remove<l,  if  it  is  necessiiry,  to  deiin  the  inside  window, 
but  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the  inside  window  is  avoided  by  facing 
the  flange  against  which   the  pine  is  pressed  with  cotton  velvet. 
The  air  which  |>asses  Wtween  the  pines  is  thus  filteriMl  of  its  'dust. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtfid  whether  such  a  window  wouhl 
find  any  favour  in  an  oitlinary  house.     I?i  most  houses,  during  a 
large  pirtifm  of  the  year,  the  windows  are  open  throughout  the  (hiy. 
Ill  a  city  a  quantity  of  dust  nnist  enter  the  windows  with  the  air. 
I  hiring  the  summer  months  a  dust -tight  window  would  not  1h»  of 
much  value,  since  its  a<l vantages  wi»uld  ?iot   be  ma<le  use  of.     Nt» 
arrangement  of  filtering  air  tubes  wouhl  compeiisjite  fiu*  the  rlosed 
window  in  the  dog  <lays.     As  regjinls  the  mati'rial  for  <lust  tilt*»rs. 
Dr.  Pridgin  Teale  has  by  ex'jHTinient  come  to  the  conelusion  that 
dommette  flannel  and  eotton  wo(»l  are  the  lM*st  medium.     Smvns  wi 
such  material  should,  he  iwlvises,  1k»  pn)vide<l  for  lMM>kcases.  ehests 
of  dniwers,  and  cuplM>anls.     A  b<K)kea.*4e  with  a  glass  front  shouhl 
have  no  mYh\  wtHM\cn  Iwck,  but  for  il  flauiuA  Av<^\\\\\  W  ^x^vsJvxvxnxsA^ 
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liciiig  loiisuly  lixG(l  over  the  skcltitoti  fiiinie.  If  the  workmamliip  nf 
llie  iHXtki'HBt!  ia  very  perfect,  and  if  velvet  is  pi-uvided  Ml  every  pk«a 
where  ihe  edges  of  the  doors  come  into  contact  with  tli«ir  inme. 
Dr.  Pridgin  Tealo  thinks  thiit  a  much  anialU^r  urea,  of  filter,  porlupa 
even  ii  tuho  filled  with  cotton  wool,  would  suHii^o.  For  cupboards  ha 
would  substitute  HHiiiiel  stieeiis  for  every  panel,  tii  the  case  o[ 
chost*  of  drawers  the  ordinary  Iwck  ia  to  be  madp  of  flaimel,  «iid  iho 
front  of  the  drawers  in&y  be  perforated  with  holc.9  nud  a  filter  plavixl 
oil  the  inner  surface  of  the  front  of  the  dwwei-.  But  even  these 
huter  suggestions  are  not  very  likely  In  find  favoiu*  in  a  domestic. 
establishment,  A  cupboard  with  panelB  of  Hannd  is  snggdsrtive  of 
an  ugliness  perhaps  more  intolemble  to  a  fine  aesthetic  sense  thwi 
the  dust  we  would  exeliidu.  It  is  rather  with  the  curators  of  puhliv 
libraries  and  niiisounis  that  Dr,  Pridgin  Toale's  aug^justions  will 
obtain  consideration.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  uumtor  to  picscr\-c  to 
the  utmost  the  public  pi-t»i«rty  entrusted  to  his  care  ir\>m  iho 
dpvastjiting  inHueuco  of  dirt  and  sont,  and  there  should  lie  every 
ettort  tn  make  the.  ••jisf^  which  r.iTiijiin  th.'  nation's  priceless 
I  I'l^isiu-es  dust-proof. 

The  Crystal  Falacs  Electrical  Exhibition— The  exhibition, 

opened  at  the  Cryeu!  Palace  at  the  Iwginuing  of  this  year,  vMnnoi 
he  said  m  lie  so  thoroughly  i-epresentjitive  of  the  electrical  indiwtiy- 
of  the  British  nation,  as  was  the  Fninkfixl  ExIiibiUon  of  ths- 
German.  It  is,  however,  on  a  scale  of  suffiuient  magnitude  to  shnvr 
the  vast  progress  that  has  been  made  in  electrical  contrivance*  sines 
the  exhibition  held  ton  years  ago  in  the  same  building.  At  that 
time  the  attainment  of  practical  electric  light  was  a  novelty,  and  thft 
exhibition  of  imSI  was  remarkahle  for  the  un  control  I  nil  glan'  which 
was  cfFused  from  eiery  available  corner  of  the  buildings.  At  that 
time  every  conijwny  possessed  its  own  type  of  incandescent  lamp, 
and  each  ried  with  the  other  in  the  attempt  to  outdo  in  the 
luminosity  of  their  exhibit.  Since  that  timp  a  long  and 
process  of  litigntion  has  placed  the.' mono jwly  of  iiu-andest'eiit 
maniifacture  in  the  hanils  of  one  uiimpany  who,  in  the  present 
exhibition,  have  inised  a  memorial  of  their  vidories  in  a  huge  scmon 
of  .1,000  lamiis.  The  Edison-Hwan  lamp  exhibit  is  certAinly 
remarkable  in  showing  the  variety  of  form  in  which  the  lamp  taa 
be  made.  They  exhibit  lamps  differing  in  candle  {Hfwer  from  & 
fiwtion  uf  a  ciuidle  to  2,000  candles.  In  sine  of  vacinnn  plobe  they 
varj'  fi-oni  leas  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  nine  and  a  half 
inehea.  Some  lamps  a.T6  \)6ar  shaped,  i)thcre  tubular,  otiirrs  conical, 
OtAere  twislwl  -  in  f^nl    tV'-    vn<-\w«v  X'.va.   twn  \w  W 
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conceivable  shape  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  consumer.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  electric  light  is  sulnlued  for  the  rerjuiremonts  of 
domestic  use.  It  is  essentially  an  exhibition  of  electric 
fittings  and  lamp  shades,  which  are  well-nigh  brought  U> 
perfection.  In  no  exhibit  is  there  any  obtrusive  glare.  In  some 
the  light  is  moderateil  by  the  vacuum  globe  l>eiiig  made  of  ground 
or  opal  glass,  or  tinted  various  colours,  in  others  the  light  is  screened 
by  shades  of  numerous  matenals  and  hues.  The  display  in  the? 
Entertainment  court  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  controlled 
effulgence  of  electric  lighting.  An  interesting  exhibition  is  afforded 
by  Messrs.  Siemens  who  peHorm  ex|)eriments  before  an  audience 
with  an  electro-motive  force  of  00,000  volts.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  it  seemed  a  marvellous  feat  to  handle  18,000  volts.  Messrs. 
Siemens  have  now  more  than  doubled  that  ?iumber.  The  high  j)ressure 
thus  represented  is  not  used  as  were  the  18,000  volts  at  F'ninkfoit,  for 
any  transmission  of  i)ower  to  a  distance,  but  simply  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  ease  with  which  currents  of  low  i?itensity  can  be 
transformed  into  those  of  high  pressure.  The  electric  discharge 
produced  by  this  high  voltage  on  a  glass  plate  is  an  exjjeriment 
which  cannot  fail  to  make  the  s|)ectators  realize  the  power  that  is 
present.  A  striking  experiment  is  the  **  Arc ''  pro<luced  by  the 
current  of  50,000  volts ;  when  the  carbon  points  are  separat(»d  a 
flame  leaps  up  fi-om  each  point  to  the  height  of  more  than  one  f<M)t. 
To  prove  that  the  voltage  used  in  these  experiments  is  really  50,000 
volts,  the  current  is  sent  through  500  incandescent  lam[)s  joine<l  up 
in  serieuj,  each  of  these  lamps  re<|uires  100  volts  to  light  it,  therefore 
the  500  lamps  could  not  1h»  lit  if  the  50,000  volts  was  not  reacluMJ. 
There  are  some  very  neat  contrivances  in  the  way  of  heating  by 
electricitv  to  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition.  There  are  kettles  and 
saucepans  which  contain  the  heating  appiratus  within  them,  and  the 
utensil  has  only  to  Ik*  connected  to  the  electriwd  ciiruit.  At  presc?it 
it  is  a  somewhat  ex|)ensive  process  t<)  use  electricity  for  heating,  luit 
the  facility  with  which  those  who  have  electric  en<»rgv'  laid  on  t() 
their  houses  can  thus  apply  it  will  entice  many  to  commit  the 
extravagance. 
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Captain  Younghusband'a  Joamey  in  the  Pamin.— Tli 

iiioiiiitiLidijiia  iti^on  lyitij;  to  the  north  of  Kashmir  was  tlio  siihj«Qft 
of  CaptaiTi  VoiiiightistjaiKi's  interesiing  address 
Geogmphiui!  Siiciety  on  Monday  evening,  Febninry  J*th.  The  titl 
of  the  ■'  Hoof  of  the  \\'orI(i,"  hestowed  on  these  platuniis,  ib  fully 
Ju8tifie<l  hy  the  height,  viistiiess  and  grandeur  of  their  moniitaiii^ 
which  seemed  to  him  to  i-ondcr  it  the  culminating  point  of  Wcsten 
Asia,  Desolate  as  is  the  cuiintry,  it  j'et  contains  secltided  vtilleya 
where  haitly  hillmen  till  the  ground  iitid  form  villugea.  Among  th^ 
most  remote  of  these  is  a  tittle  State,  (ullod  Hiinstahy  its  neighbour 
on  the  aoutheni,  and  Kanjut  on  the  northoni  side  of  tho 
which  long  withstood  the  tides  of  conquest  eddying  round  it.  Somi 
theuiists  sec  in  this  little  I'alley,  whose  chiefs  claim  dpscenl  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  ei-adle  of  the  furniiduhle  Iliin  i:a(-«. 
uniiaualty  daring  attAck  by  these  freebooters  on  a  laravmi  from 
Yarkaiid  to  Kashmir  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  authop 
ities,  and  induced  Captain  Vounghusbani)  in  the  summer  of  1889  U 
start  from  Kashmir  to  the  point  where  the  raid  was  committ«t 
intending  to  travel  back  to  India  by  way  of  GiJgit.  I.envini 
Abhotabad  on  July  11th,  with  an  escort  of  six  men  uf  thn 
Ghoorkas,  he  arrived  on  the  -list  at  I^h,  where  the  final  arrange 
ments  were  made,  and  left  it  on  August  8th.  Tho  first  obit^cti^■fl 
point — Shfthidula  — to  reach  which  four  j«is3cs  ranging  from  17,501 
to  18,500  feet  high  had  to  i»e  urossed,  was  attained  ijii  August  2lfX^ 
and  hence,  uft«r  a  fortnight  spent  in  collecting  supplies,  a  fresh  «t«r 
was  made  to  explore  the  country  up  to  the  Tagh-dum-<lagh  Painii 
thn>ugh  the  valley  of  Khal  Chuskin,  described  as  eoutainin^  ' 
fine  scenery.  From  a  depression  in  the  mnge  known  »s  llic  Agbl 
Pass,  a  magtiilicent  view  was  obtained,  litige  inountjiiiis  lisiug  up  n 
a  suci^ession  of  aharp  needle-like  peaks,  with  the  great  ice-nuiges  ti 
(he  background.  Most  perilous  was  the  exploration  of  tho  glador 
in  which  (he  Opning  river  tjikcs  ila  rise,  as  may  he  judged  from  tli 

A  Pflriloua  Passage.  -  '■  Wo  wei*  making  t^wanls  a  r&rinu  u| 
which  wc  tliought  waa  the  only  poaaibic  way  to  tho  top  of  the  jw* 
Mid  were  rounding  an  ivy  aVoije  VovwwgjOtvu  side  of  the  ravine,  wha 

two  lmii^*'tBtpeb\^<itm^V'^i/dtm9) 
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Me  knew  at  once  that  it  wa*  an  avalanche  :  it  was  coming  from 
straight  above  ns,  and  I  felt  in  that  moment  greater  fear  than  1  over 
yet  have  done,  for  we  could  set'  nothing,  hut  only  heard  this 
tremendous  rushing  sound  coming  down  upon  us.  One  of  the  men 
called  out  to  run,  but  we  could  not  do  s«i,  for  we  were  on  an  ice- 
slope,  up  which  we  were  hewing  our  way  with  an  axe.  The  sound 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  then  came  a  cloud  of  snow-<lust^  and*  the 
avalanche  rushe<l  past  in  the  ravine  by  our  side.  We  now  contiimed 
the  ascent  of  the  ice-slope,  hoping  we  might  tind  a  n»ad  by  that  way, 
but  were  brought  up  by  a  great  rent  in  the  ice,  a  yawning  chasm 
of  considerable  width,  with  i)erpendicular  walls  of  solid  ice,  which 
effectually  put  an  end  to  our  attempt  U\  cross  the  jviss.  We 
therefore  were  obliged  to  return  and  give  up  all  hoi>es  of  rt»achiiig 
the  top,  -the  highest  point  we  reache<l  l>eing  just  over  17,000  feet. 
On  our  wav  back  we  saw  another  avalanche  riLsh  down  the  mountain 
side  and  over  the  very  path  we  had  made  in  ascending,  covering  up 
our  actual  footsteps  made  in  the  snow,  and  very  thankful  I  was  when 
we  again  reached  the  open  glacier  out  of  the  reach  of  avalanches." 

Vast  Mountains  and  Olaciers. — Some  of  the  peaks  scon  here 
in  the  main  Mustagh  or  western  range  reached  heights  of  from 
24,000  to  28,000  feet,  and  gave  rise  to  glaciers  on  a  convsjKMiding 
scale,  one  of  them  many  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  width. 
The  Taghdum-l>ash  Famir  was  reaclie<l  by  a  conipiinitivcly  easy 
jMiss  14,600  feet  high,  and  here  a  nioni  open  country  was  found 
expanding  into  wider  valleys  girt  uHth  snow  mountains  but  covered 
with  grass.  This  plateau  was  swept  by  a  bleak  wind  which 
rendered  the  cold  more  intolerable  than  at  higher  altitudes.  On 
leaving  the  Tagh-<luni-I)ash  Pamir,  the  name  of  which  signifies  **  the 
supreme  head  of  the  mountains,"  Captain  Vounghuslmnd  entered 
the  Hunza  territory  and  was  w<'U  received  bv  the  chief,  Saf<icr  .Mi 
Khan,  a  fair-i-<>mplexioned  man  with  reddish  hair  and  a  Kuroj>can 
cast  of  face.  Having  a  few  yeai*s  ago  murdered  his  father,  poisoned 
his  mother,  and  thrown  his  two  brothers  over  precipices,  he 
des4Til>ed  his  deeds  in  the  following  terms  to  his  suzerain,  ihe 
Mahanijah  of  Ka.shmir :  ••By  the  grace  of  (hkI  and  the  decree 
of  fate  mv  father  and  I  fell  out.  1  took  the  initiative  and  s«'tth'd 
the  matter  and  placed  niys<'lf  on  the  throne  of  my  anccstoi-s.*  The 
gran<leur  of  the  sccMiery  here  may  b<'  judg«'(l  from  the  statement. 
that  there  are  in  llunzji  more  peaks  over  20,000  feet  high  than  in 
the  Aljw  over  10,000,  while  some  reach  the  height  t)f  2.\000. 

A  Ruflsian  Traveller  in  India. — An  intervii'w  at  Lihore 

nith  the  Russian  traveller,  Prince  Oalitsin,  is  reiM»rted  in  the  Indian 
[Xo,  2  of  Foit  rth  *SV/vVa<.]  ^ 


jiiipiTR.  H(i  i-uucho4l  India  fi-oni  Tnrkestjin  w!  the  KnrnknnitE 
Piiss  jimJ  Kashmir,  and  the  object  (if  his  visit  is  as  be  myi.  i 
(lemon Bt rate  to  the  people  of  Russian  TiirkestHii  by  his  nwii  example 
the  friendly  relations  lietween  KnglHn<l  and  Hussia,  showing  how  a 
UiiEsian  ^nlleman,  travolling  without  political  motive,  in  his  prival 
capacity,  and  duly  iiuthoriswl  by  the  British  repreacntfttivc,  i 
received  with  all  courtesy  and  kindness.  He  also  tle^irc^  hy  a  sent 
of  letters  on  India  to  correct  the  misunderatanding  prevailing  He  t 
that  coitfitry,  about  which  tliere  ace  only  thre^  Itooks  in  KiiHsian,  al 
giWng  but  an  imperfect  account  of  it.  The  Iwo  first,  by  M.  Noloi-id 
and  M.  Buiivalot,  deal  only  with  the  approach  tu  India  fruiu  t' 
north,  liy  the  Karakorum  Pass  atid  the  Pamirs  respwtively,  the  ihiw 
by  Mdnie.  Blavatsky,  treats  entirely  of  her  special  subject,  the 
Buddhixt  religion.  The  people  of  Russia,  said  the  Prince,  know 
nothing  of  India,  and  his  purpose  is  to  teach  them  that  it  is  not  | 
single  country  like  Spain  or  Fi»nce,  with  a  common  nationality  aiW 
language,  but  an  aggregate  of  countries  like  Europe,  containing  munj 
(iifl'erent  races  and  tongues.  He  intends  to  describe  the  method  ( 
government  in  India,  its  finance  and  army,  with  the  8yst«ni  t. 
education  in  use,  showing  how  great  has  been  the  pnjgrass  c 
civilisation  under  British  rule.  This,  spcjikJng  as  a  Kussian  patriri^ 
he  considers  most  important  for  the  people  of  his  own  countrv.  ITm 
successful  termination  of  his  journey  was  in  great  part  due  to  t 
friendly  asBistance  he  received  in  critical  cireumstancos  from  th^ 
British  Political  Department.  Hating  left  Turkestan  with  hi 
attendants  and  twelve  jionios  on  August  10th,  he  reached  Kash 
on  the  2Hth,  Yarkand  on  September  ISth,  and  crossed  the  Karakom 
Pass  on  October  Ist  Two  days  after  a  serious  mishap  liefel  him  i 
the  death,  during  the  night,  of  nine  of  his  ponies,  it  Was  aupjlosed 
from  eating  poisonous  grasses,  and  he  was  much  emharrasaod  as  to  hm 
he  was  to  continue  bis  journey,  until  relieved  from  his  iIitliciUti«B  u 
the  following  day  by  the  arriva  in  camp  of  five  Tilwtjin  servants  witi 
three  yaks,  sent  by  Captain  Evans  CSortlon  for  his  ii 

Travels  in  Rural  Russia.  -Mv.  Stevens*  is  one  of  thow  inodnr 


tmvellcrswhu.rrkin^,.!.! 
adoption  of  some  ntnmj;''  a 
circumambulated  ihe  globs 
southeni  Russia  fi-om  Mose 
animal  which  was,  hoWB> 
origin.      His  steed   tigiu'es 
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^ei-est  of  their  journey  by  tJ 
!)vel  means  of  locomotion.  Hftvii 
.  a  bicycle,  he  has  jmw  traver* 
to  the  Ciimea  on  a  mustang,  i 
of  Hungarian,  not  TninsatlnnI 
uv   limiteil    extent 
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aiccounts  of  rural  Rus^.  A  visit  to  a  viIIa^  seTenty  mile^  fr*  »in 
Peterelnirg  ena>>]ecl  him  to  gain  some  insiiit  int«-»  tfcr  wr-rkiiii:  •  •£  the 
much  vaunted  svstem  of  Rossian  VjcaL  ;?.vrmmrnt.  Each  little 
commune  is.  as  all  the  wi>rkl  know?^  aat<»n-»m*:ia>,  p>vrrTJng  it*eit  ••n 
the  most  approver!  dem«M:ratic  print-^iple*  Ky  an  elective  fArliament 
or  **mir."  Here  is  the  clescripdon  gi\>-n  >»r  the  blacksmith  as 
spokesman  for  the  commimitT.  of  the  result  a.s  re^ar\l>  the  hurning 
question  of  taxation,  the  jn^at  ;^evanor  **i  the  Ltnd-tkwuin^ 
peasant  rk\ 

**  So  the  Government  lAxes  you  pretty  b«i\iiy.  d'.pe>  it:*"  askeii  tiie 
author. 

*•  No,  no/*  was  the  reply.  **  the  jrovemment  ::ei*  but  ver>-  little  of  it.  If 
the  ^ovenimeut  knew  all  that  happens  to  the  moujik.  it  would  pity  hiin. 
Tlie  ffovemment  taxes  the  mir  and  the  mir  taxes  the  individual.  Tiie 
elders  collect  the  taxes  and  \zo  off  to  Novgorod  and  <bink  vodka  antl  eait 
caviar  with  the  Nov^nxl  officials,  then  come  back  and  demand  iii(»re 
taxes.  It  would  be  much  better  for  us  all  if  the  Czar  could  sweep  away 
everAbo<ly  that  stands  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
people,  and  have  no  elden*,  no  officers  of  any  kind.  The  more  official* 
who  have  the  handlim;  of  our  taxes  and  the  management  of  our  affnirs, 
the  worse  for  us.** 

•*  Hut  the  mir  has  the  election  of  its  ovm  officers.  If  the  present 
MtaroHta  (mayor)  and  the  elders  are  dishonest  and  ^jraspinj,'.  why  don't  you 
elect  hontrst  men  like  the  blacksmith  there,  in  their  places  ?'* 

*•  The  blacksmith  docfs  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  (they  laujjhed, 
how  could  he  be  niavor  (8tan>sta)  *?  We  have  tricMi  to  remeilv  matters, 
but  the  eilucated  people  are  too  sharp  for  us  ;  they  always  manafre  tt)  k<H»p 
in  office  whenever  they  choose  and  the  wisest  moujik  keeps  his  mouth  shut 
closest.  Tlie  elders  assess  each  one  of  us  the  amount  of  taxes  he  has  to 
pay.  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  on  the  roads  without  pay.  and  have 
the  rejndation  of  every thiiifj  in  the  mir.  If  I  am  their  friend  they  take 
care  that  my  share  of  the  taxes  shall  be  light,  and  my  work  on  the  roads 
easy,  and  when  the  Czar  demands  soldiers  they  will  pass  hy  my  son  and 
pick  out  the  son  of  a  moujik  who  has  made  himself  objectionable  to  them  by 
*;nnnbling  and  by  voting  against  them  at  the  elections.  There  are  monjiks 
in  the  mir  who  pay  next  to  no  taxes  at  all,  and  inoujiks  who  have  to  ^\ Dik 
away  from  home  like  batraks.  besides  tilling  their  land  to  get  nion««y 
enough  to  pay  the  taxes.  It  is  the  same  in  nearly  every  mir.  If  ev^Tv 
man  had  a  good  heart  tlie  mirs  would  be  happy  and  prosperous,  the 
luoujiks  well  fed  and  clad,  and  our  taxes  would  be  light  ami  easily  ])ai<l. 
But  every  mir  is  a  house  of  intrigue,  in  wliich  the  moujik  is,  in  one  way 
r>r  another,  cheated  out  of  most  of  his  earnings." 

Not  <mly  taxation,  Imt  the  adniiiiistration  of  justice  is  in  tho 
hands  of  the  elders  of  the  mir,  who  fonn  poawiiit  courts  to  try  all 
minor  causes,  Ijoth  civil  and  criminal.  In  this  cajvicity  tht»y  are  no 
less  partial  than  in  that  of  tax-gat herei-s,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  have  causes  tric<l  by  an  officer  of  the  Im|NTial 
(Governments  a  reform  which  was  tiilked  of  and  anxiously  antici^mted. 
Among  the  powera  of  the  village  iwrUamewl  *w  V\vwX.  vA  w\\\vav;\w^ 
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to  exile  to  .Si>ieria  the  pereisteiitly  woi-tlilves  ihuiiiIm'ts  iif  t 
conimuDity,  hopeleaa  drunkards,  rogues,  or  critniiutle.  The  tliifi 
['olice  of  the  ilistnct,  conUkJniiig  a  population  of  alwtiit  50,000,  to 
the  author  th^t  tho  average  niimlier  of  such  cou\*icta  sent  from  tl 
area  was  five  a  year,  while  iionu  were  politiea]  i>lfenil<:r8.  It 
exidenl  that  a  formidable  engine  of  local  tyraimy  is  here  pki-ed 
the  diajjusal  of  the  village  despots.  Sentence  of  exile  doee  u 
however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  entail  im])ri3oiiment,  hut  moi-e 
residence  like  that  of  (-oiivicts  on  ticketufleavti  ntxler  a  cerU 
amount  of  police  supervision,  the  exiles  being  free  l<i  livi-  in  t 
tj)wna  by  their  trades  or  iirofessions,  or  to  cultiv-»t«  allotmenis 
land  as  peasant  occ lipid's. 

Mr.  Stevens,  who  travelled  greater  part  of  thfi  way  with 
Kusaian  companion,  was  only  on  one  or  two  occ«Bio(is  molested  I 
the  police,  although  neither  of  them  had  the  legal  di 
authoi'iaiug  their  tour.  Their  adventures  included  a  visit  to  Nij 
Novgor*>d  during  the  great  fair,  of  which  an  interesting  and  detail 
description  is  given. 

The  Earthquakes  in  Japan.— The  7V/»'«  of  December  d 
coritaius  two  lottera  from  correspondents  in  Tokio.  giving  fi 
detttila  of  ihe  tambli*  shock  which  coiivuUed  C'oiitral  Ja|Mii  on  t 
morning  of  Octoboi-  '2)it]i.  The  wave  of  ilisturhanw  travera 
thirty-one  provinces,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  England,  over  whi 
the  uarth's  crust  was  violently  shitken  for  ten  minutes  tngctlu 
while  slighter  shocks  were  felt  for  a  distance  of  iOO  miles  to  B 
north,  and  tmvollod  under  the  aea  to  a  like  distance,  making  thai 
aclvee  felt  in  a  neighbouring  island.  In  Tokio  itself,  though  1 
miles  from  the  centre  of  distiu-bance,  it  produced  an  t^rthquft 
greater  than  any  felt  for  nearly  forty  years,  lasting  twelve  tninut< 
with  a  m;iximiim  horizoritiil  movement  of  2  inches  combined  witl 
vertical  one  of  Jths  of  an  inch.  Owing,  however,  to  tho  chai 
of  the  movement  which  was  a  romparativety  slow  oscilbdoii, 
damage  was  confined  to  the  wrecking  of  some  roofs  and  ohinint 
Very  different  were  its  residts  in  the  central  »ine  of  agibltiot^  a< 
which  the  corresjwndent  writes  as  follows  ; — 

There  wn»  n  noisu  ns  of  iutilcri;ritii[iil  artillery,  a  stiuke.  it  itectitid  hIu 
and  in  Ibhs  than  80  aeoouila  tlie  XnKo.\-a-Gif\i  Plain,  .■nioriiig  an  arei 
1.200  siiuare  uiilea.  beeiuue  a  sea  or  waves,  more  than  40,000  house*  I 
and  7,000  people  lost  iLeir  Uvea.  Tlie  senueuce  of  events  was  apgni 
matel,v  its  followH :  Tn  i-oiumcnce  at  Tokio.  the  capital,  which  iB  stnuu 
mjlea  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  on  Uctiiber  '2Htli.  at  O-tS  a.m., 
uiiiabitoots  were  alarnwd  bj  a  lontj  ejav  wwiifim;  ut  the 
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groand  moved  bark  and  forth,  simnj:  round  and  roond.  and  i\>$€-  and  Ml 
mitli  the  easy  gentle  motion  of  a  raft  upon  an  ocean  sweU.  Many  hecamt- 
dizzy,  and  some  were  seized  with  nausea. 

These  indications,  together  with  the  movement jj  of  the 
seismographs,  denoted  a  distiirfiance  at  a  considerahle  (li$tanct\ 
but  the  first  surmise,  that  it  was  located  under  the  Pacific *Ocean, 
was  unfortunately  ine«;»rrect.  The  scene  of  the  catastrt^phe  was 
indicated  only  by  tiding  from  its  outskirts  as  all  direct  news  was 
cut  off  by  the  interruption  of  railway  and  telegraphic  communicatitui. 
An  exploratory'  and  relief  party  started  on  the  seci^nd  day  from 
Tokio,  not  knowing  how  far  they  would  l>e  able  to  proceetl  by  train, 
an<l  the  correspondent  who  accompanietl  them  desiTibes  his 
ex])erience  as  follows  : — 

SCENES   OF    DEVASTATION. 

L.ea>'in^  Tokio  by  a  iii>;ht  train,  early  next  moniini:  we  wort*  \\\ 
UHUiainatsu.  137  miles  distant  from  Tokio  on  the  outside  (hI^o  of  the 
ilestructive  area.  Here,  althou^li  the  motion  had  been  sutliciently  stnen* 
to  destroy  some  small  warehouses,  to  displace  the  posts  supporting  the 
heavy  roof  of  a  temple,  and  to  nifile  a  few  tiles  alon^  the  eaves  of  houst»8, 
n<»thin<;  serious  had  occuired.  At  one  point,  oi^inj?  to  the  lateral  spreadiujj 
of  an  embankment  there  has  been  a  slit^ht  siiikage  of  the  line,  nntl  we  hud 
to  proceeil  with  caution.  Crossing?  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Hamana  Ko,  which  tradition  says  was  joined  to  tlie  sen  by  the  breaking;  of 
a  sand-spit  by  the  sea  waves  accompanying;  the  earthquake  of  1498,  we 
rise  from  the  rice  fields  and  pass  over  a  coimtry  of  hill  and  rock.  Further 
alon^  the  line  si^s  of  violent  movement  became  mort»  numerous.  Hujje 
stone  lanterns  at  the  entrance  to  temples  had  been  n)tated  or  ovei-turued, 
roofs  had  lost  their  tiles,  especially  alonj;  the  rid>;e,  sinka^es  in  the  line 
became  numerous,  and  althou<;li  there  was  yet  another  rock  barrier 
between  us  and  the  plain  of  j^reat  destniction,  it  was  evident  that  we  wen* 
iu  an  area  wlu*re  earth  movements  hud  been  violent. 

The  theatre  of  nmximum  destruction  was  a  plain  (lotted  witb 
villages  and  homesteads,  sup]M»i*ting.  under  the  g-anlen-like  culture 
of  Japan,  500  to  800  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  containing 
two  cities,  Nagoya  and  Gifu,  with  |)opulations  resjMTtively  of 
irrj,000  and  30,000,  giving  pn>lmbly  a  round  total  of  half  a  million 
of  human  beings.  Within  alnrnt  twelve  miles  of  the  latter,  a 
subsidence  on  a  vast  scab*  is  sjiid  to  have  taken  place,  engulfing  a 
whole  range  of  hills  or  mountain.s,  while  over  lesser  areas  the  w^il 
hits  in  many  places  slipjKHl  down,  caiTving  with  it  <lwellingM  and 
their  inmates.  Gifu  is  a  total  wreck,  devastate<l  by  niin  an<l 
conflagration,  causing  the  destniction  of  half  its  hotises.  Ogaki, 
nine  miles  to  the  west,  has  fan^l  worse,  for  here  <»nlv  11.'^  out  of 
4,434  houses  remain  stan<ling,  and  a  tenth  of  the;  |)opulation  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.     In  otu*  temple  where  service  was  l)eing 


cebhriited.  thi!  entire  I'onyregivtioii  except  twii  jwrialiiHl.  Xiif^iy« 
too  suffered  heavily,  and  thousaiids  of  huusee  coUApstnl.  The 
damage  here  was  produced  by  thieo  violent  sboclts  iu  iiiiick 
auuceBBion,  preceded  liy  a  deep  boomiufr  soLUid.  I)iiring  l4ie 
aucceeding  206  hours  6,600  earth  spasms  of  greater  or  less  intensity- 
wore  felt  at  increasing  intervals,  occncring  in  the  beginning  piwbably 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute;  The  inhabitants  were  driven  to  bivouac 
in  nide  shelters  in  the  streets  for  a  full  week  at  Imiat,  but  aeemed 
more  che«rfiil  than  couhl  have  been  expected  in  their  aad 
ciri'iimstaneoa.  Some  estimates  place  the  Kgure  of  the  killed  or 
injured  as  high  as  24,000,  whilst  at  least  300,000  have  been  rendered 
homdcss. 

A  New  Industry  In  Argeitina. — The  Biitish  CohmU  at 
Buenos  Ayres  describes  in  u  Foreign  Office  report,  a  new  salt 
industry  in  the  Ai^nline  l^public.  The  extensive  deposits  of  the 
mineral  existing  throughout  the  country  are  in  most  coses  too  far 
from  a  seaport  to  be  profitably  worked,  but  the  vast  lakes  or  wi'in 
in  the  Rio  Negro  Valley  are  an  exception,  as  they  are  wilbin  I 
miles  of  the  harbour  of  San  HIas.  They  ikre  four  in  numlwr,  with  a 
salt  bearing  ai-ea  of  30,000  acres,  the  brine  being  ITift.  WIow  th« 
level  of  the  sea  at  Han  Bias.  The  supply^  is  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  mountains  of  rock  salt  exposed,  to  the  influence  of  tiie  ait 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  over  250  leagues  distant.  The  brine  il 
singularly  strung,  its  density  Iteing  thirty  times  that  uf  the  sea 
water  at  San  Bias.  The  surface  of  the  mlitui/  is  covered  with  ^ 
supplied  by  natural  springs.  The  climate  is  favoiu^ble  fur  thd 
production  of  salt,  the  rainfall  being  small,  and  the  sun  and  strong 
drying  winds  soon  convert  a  vast  sheet  uf  water  inlj)  a  white  expanai 
of  salt  from  two  to  throe  inches  thick,  beneath  which  is  a  bed  nf  ai ' 
mixed  in  nearly  e(|ual  proportions  with  sand.  The  season  for 
extraction  is  from  November  in  March,  when  it  is  gathered  i 
small  heaps  and  then  piled  in  larger  ones  on  the  adjoining  btinkfl  Ul 
await  its  removal  on  shipboard.  A  company  has  racoiilly  bee 
formed  under  a  concession  from  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  I 
work  these  mlinas,  and  is  now  bringing  into  the  market  lafgi 
supplies  of  salt,  suitable  both  fur  manuhcturing  and  for  hntiseholt 
purposes.  The  quantity  can  be  indefinitely  increased  with  eidaigi 
appliances,  and  the  proprietors  ho{)e  soon  to  be  able  to  supplj 
Uruguay  and  Brazil  as  well  as  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  Al>ou 
2,000  tons  of  English  salt  are  now  imported  during  the  year,  )iayin] 
an  import  duly  of  25  per  cent  on  the  value.     The  proportion  t 
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property  is  to  exist  in  this  new  Utopia,  the  members  of  which  are 
Ui  «'njoy  al)solute  freedom,  and  hold  all  real  property  in  common, 
while  each  is  to  live  hy  the  fruits  of  his  individual  labour.  The 
site  chosen  is  described  as  an  earthly  jwiradise,  with  a  sufficiently 
easy  route  by  the  river  Taiui,  which  is  navigable  for  300  kilometres, 
leiiving  a  further  journey  of  only  200  to  the  colony.  Some  28 
asstN'iations,  counting  1,000  memWrs  are  di«j)o8ed  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  enteq)rise,  whose  promotei-s  have  already  secured  a 
ca]iital  of  £2,000,  the  gift  of  one  enthusiastic  supporter.  The 
necessary  territory  has  been  acquired,  and  two  pioneer  members 
are  engagetl  on  a  voyage  of  investigation,  on  the  result  t)f  which 
future  arrangements  will  depend.  Though  the  membei-s  are  mainly 
(Jermans,  they  are  most  anxious  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
English  as  the  great  colonising  nation,  without  who.««e  j)articij>ation 
nothing  can  be  done. 


Ilotes  on  ^oIjcIb. 


Freyille  Chase.     By  K.  II.  Dkrinc;.      2  vols.;  second  e<lition. 
Art  and  Book  Company,  Leamington. 

The  Lady  of  Ravenscombe.    By  E.  H.  I)kkin(;.    2  vol^. 

Art  and  Book  Company,  Lejimington. 

I^HE  I^eamington  Art  and  Book  Company  have  done  well  to 
re-publish  Mr.  Dering's  admirable  tales,  "Freville  Chase"  and 
**The  l^dy  of  Ravenscomlnj,"  the  latter  of  which  made  its  first 
ap|)e4irHnce  in  the  jMiges  of  The  Mouth,  We  conlially  hope  that 
both  books  may  meet  with  the  welcome  which  they  deserve.  Mr. 
I)ering*s  novels  arc  di<iactic  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the 
wonl.  He  does  not  w^rite  for  the  flipptmt  or  the  frivolous  :  ho 
expects  from  his  reader  just  a  little  patience,  some  |)ower  of 
sustainod  attention,  and  a  serious  view  of  the  issues  of  life  :  but, 
whoever  will  respond  to  these  very  moderate  and  reasonable 
demands  will  be  well  repaid.  To  a  sound  philosophical  system, 
derived  from  a  close  study  of  St.  Thomas,  Mr.  Dering  unites  a 
shrewd  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  shows  on  every 
page  a  keen  insight  into  the  motives  and  impulses,  the  convictions 
and  delusions,  which  work  together  with  external  circumstances  in 
•haping  the  lives  and  the  actions  of  men.  With  a  verj'  singidar 
power  of  depicting  to  the  life  characters  of  ideal  nobleness^  and  of 
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Li-jtitig — lis  frtf  as  it  ia  j^ven  »j  luaii  tn  Iface— the  workings  of 
divine  ^race  and  llie  growth  »f  faith  in  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
of  very  diverse  characters,  he  combines  h  hardly  leas  remarkalJe 
faculty  for  dissecting  and  laying  Ivire  the  psychological  anatomy  of 
many  various  fomiBof  weukness,  meanness,  and  Beltishnoss.  He  is 
not  content  Ui  show  ns  his  hei-oes  acting  heroically  on  critical 
occasions,  but  is  careful  to  oxhihit  the  gradual  process  of  self- 
masteiy,  stimidated  and  aided  by  grace,  by  which  olone  a  man 
attains  a  habit  of  hemic  virtue  tnily  so  called.  And  not  leas 
instructive  is  liiB  presenlnient  of  the  various  stages  on  the  down- 
grade of  self-seeking  compromiae  by  which  men  sink  to  the  low- 
levels  of  conleraptible  mural  mediocrily  or  of  malicious  treachery. 
The  reailer  is,  (U-  should  lie,  distinctly  the  Iwtter  for  the  lioiirs  spent 
in  the  company  of  Everartl  and  Hubert  Freville,  of  Father  Merivale, 
with  his  sound  goo<l  sense  and  soliil  unassuming  piety,  of  Sir  Rc^r 
Allien  with  his  horror  of  iwsh  judgment*,  niicliaritjible  convonation, 
and  (!)  alistruct  principles,  and  of  Mi-s.  Atherstone  with  her 
unobtrusive,  unwearied  well-doing ;  while  on  the  otiier  hand,  the 
author's  graphic  picture  of  the  weak  worldliness  and  compromising 
t'hristianity  of  tliat  "genealogical  Catholic,"  Sir  Kichard  IJyltfhloy. 
and  of  the  unlimited  self-coiicentrntion  and  self-delusion — issuing  iti 
a  lurriblo  power  of  mischief-making,  and  in  the  most  odious  doub)« 
di-idiug— as  displayed  by  his  more  masterful  spouse,  are,  at  Imst, 
as  instnictive  as  they  are  entertjiining.  The  characteni  of  Ida  and 
Klfnda,  embodying  just  so  much  of  inherited  weakness  as  to  entail 
on  tiheniseh'es  and  on  others  nuich  unbappiness  and  sufTeriiig; 
without  forfeiting  the  reatler's  sympathy  or  their  owni  idtimatv 
wi'lfare,  are  powerfully  ilrawn  ;  uiul  the  picture  is  skilfully  fiUwi  in 
with  the  minor  yet  strongly  indidilnalized  personalities  of  Dr. 
liaUBton,  Mi's.  Itoland,  the  short  sigbteil,  rtyl-whiskered  gentleman, 
whose  name  no  one  uan  remember,  the  landlaily  nf  the  Whit« 
Hui-t  Hotel  at  Ljnieham,  and  othois.  It  may  possibly  lie  dmiblod 
whether  the  wicke<l  Marquia — ^who,  however,  is  penitent  ai  the 
last  -his  rascally  and  ubi(juit<nis  servant,  and  the  myslerioust 
srimewbat  liresiime  "  woman  of  the  middlin}^  eouutenancc,"  aru  quit* 
Hii  true  m  nature  as  the  more  amiable  personals  who  oivnpy  iha 
fllrtgo  in  "  Freville  Chase  :"  but  if  tin's  l»o  so,  Mr.  Dering  may  lai 
pardoned  for  having  liocii  less  successful  in  sounding  the  depths  of 
villainy  than  in  aetling  liefore  his  readers  high  idwds  of  life  and 
action,  ant!  in  infusing  those  brojwl  principles  of  practical  theology, 
(if  sound  pbihisophy,  and — he  it  added — of  good  brewling,  of  which 
lit-  has  made  hia  nove\s  t\ie  -^vrj  n.^c«n,tile  vehicle. 
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We  have  spoken  of  *'  Froille  Chase  "  as  l>eirig  instructive,  and, 
indeed,  the  didactic  purpose  of  the  author  is  all  but  openly  avowiKi 
throughout;  but  the  dramatic  interest  is  well  maintaine<i  and  at 
times  rises  to  intensity ;  while  for  genuine  j>athos  we  know  of 
hardly  a  passage  in  the  literature  of  fiction  which  can  siu'pass  sonic 
of  the  closing  pages  of  **  Freville  Chase."  A  literary  critic  would 
perhaps  take  exception  to  a  certain  unnecessary  minuteness  of 
detail  here  and  there,  in  the  report  of  lengthened  conversiitions  of 
which  it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  sketch  the  outline  and 
indicate  the  issue.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  dissent  in 
ftome  degree  from  Mr.  Bering's  somewhat  indiscriminate  dislike  as 
it  seems  to  us — of  "  modem  "  men  and  things.  It  is  surely  a  \)i\\% 
of  true  wisdom  to  recognise  the  great  capibilities  for  goo<l  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  and,  in  a  right  sense,  to  respect  the  tem|XM'  of 
the  time.  But  the  reader  who  has  learned  from  Kvenml  Freville 
and  good  old  Sir  Koger  the  valuable  lesson  of  large-mindinl 
tolerance  will  see  even  in  these  blemishes  if  blemishes  thev  be  - 
nothing  worse  than  a  slight  exjiggeration  of  those  excellent  (|ualities 
of  thoroughness,  conscientiousness,  and  earnestness  of  purpose, 
combined  with  a  deep  reverence  for  all  that  is  noble  in  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  which  characterise  all  Mr.  Dering's  work,  and 
which  give  it   its  chief  value. 

We  cannot  do  better,  in  conclusion,  than  (juote  some  weighty 
words,  written  to  the  author  by  the  late  Venemble  Archbishop 
Ullathome  :- 

What  I  like  in  your  way  of  puttin*^  points,  as  well  to  tlit*  Catholic  as  to 
the  non-Catholic  niiiul,  is  the  clear  sharp  rinj^'  of  the  spirit  of  Faith  , 
Kt  imo  pectore.  There  is  not  a  single  quaver  of  liuniaii  respect  to 
enfeeble,  in  the  least  dej^ee,  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  the  man  who  thus  speaks,  speaks  what  his  soul  most  clearly  sees. 
'Hie  story  turns  on  two  points,  to  which  it  serves  as  the  framework-  the 
principle  of  Faith  and  the  principle  of  mixed  maiTia<:es.  The  principle  of 
Faith  is  put  clearly,  pointedly,  and  trenchantly.  It  is  cleareil  of  all 
lunil)er,  and  then  shines  by  its  own  li^'ht.  The  mischief  (»f  mixed 
marriages  is  worked  out  throuj^h  the  story,  and  comes  up  with  a  nuniher 
of  impleasant  faces,  repulsive  as  they  are  unpleasant.  The  shallow 
weakness  of  half  Catholicitv  is  l>rou«dit  (Uit  hv  the  contrast  with  th«*  utter 
worldliness  with  which  it  is  linked  an<l  under  which  it  succumhs.  There 
an*  many  tones  and  hints  tlu'ouj^h  the  hook  of  characters  and  mamierN, 
which  bespeak  a  close  ohservation  of  human  life  and  ways.  It  is  sti-on^,' 
•fn)m  its  sharp  incisiveness.  It  is  no  hook,  however,  and  conse<iuently, 
for  sentimentalists  ;  nor  for  those  who  like  something  soft  to  weep  over 
and  then  forj;et. 

Of  **TheI^idv    of    Kiivenscombe "    we    have    left    ourselves   no 
room    to   say    more    than  that  it  forms  a  fitting  seqind  to  **  Frevilh' 
Chase,"  to  several  of  whose  t/ifumifls  ^Mrstiuo  it  a^in  ^deasjintly  and 
profitably  intiyxhwes  the  reader. 
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An  Imperative  Daty.    By  \V.  D.  Ho«e!j.s.    EtiinVnuyli :  Oavid 
Douglas.     1892. 

THE  ituty  whiub  weighs  so  heavily  yu  the  conscience  of  Mrs. 
Meredith  is  une  likely  to  uppeiil  moru  forcibly  to  the  Amerirnn 
than  to  the  Kiiropcan  standiinl  of  honour.  This  Indy  appears 
the  scone  as  the  giiardiiin  iinii  sole  relative  of  a  young  anil  lovely 
niece,  nnd  is  introduced  to  the  reader  in  an  hotel  at  Boston  where 
ahe  hrta  jiiat  arrived  from  Europe,  «a  the  patient  of  a  Dr.  Olncy, 
staying  there  under  similar  circunistAnces,  He  qtiickly  disc< 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  "minister  to  a  minil  diseased,"  urid 
enda  hy  being  made  the  confidant  of  the  lady 'a  myaterioua  trouble. 
The  latter  resolves  itaelf  into  the  dilemma  in  which  she  tinds  heraolf 
placed  by  the  prolwbility  of  her  niece's  luarrinj^e,  involving  thit 
necessity  of  imparting  to  her  or  to  her  suitor  or  both,  the  cniehing 
fact  that  despite  her  beauty  and  grace,  her  distinction  of  air,  and 
purity,  if  not  fairness  of  skin,  she  has  in  her  reins  the  dark  taint  of 
negro  lilootl.  Her  father,  a  physician  praetiaing  in  New  Orleanjs 
had  marrie<l  there  a  beautiful  octoitmn,  and  had  on  his  death  left  his 
little  girl  to  lie  brought  up  by  his  siater.  The  cruel  kindness  of 
keeping  thechilil  in  ignorance  of  her  origin  has  now  to  be  expiated 
by  the  necessity  of  imparting  it  to  her  at  an  age  when  it  tnrn^A  ^  & 
terrible  i-evelation,  with  the  residt  of  utterly  estrunguig  the  girl  fnim 
her  aunt  and  driving  her  into  a  state  of  mind  Itordering  un  insanity. 
Her  first  impulse  ia  to  nish  into  the  street  and  seek  the  (tuart«r  of 
the  hiuiibie  coloured  people  that  she  may  accustom  herself  to  th» 
horror  of  feeling  her  kinship  with  them,  and  the  additioniU  rcvidaii 
of  feeling  with  which  she  regards  them  untler  these  cii-cuni stances  ii 
powerfully  rejilised.  She  returns  to  the  hotel  to  find  her  aunt  dying 
of  the  effects  of  un  overdose  of  her  sleeping  draught,  and  thus  goes 
through  a  second  crisis  in  her  fate,  ere  she  has  had  time  Ut  realiso 
the  first.  The  ZVjw  w  miirhinH.  is  found  in  Dr.  Olney,  who  lias  hj 
this  time  fallen  ao  thoroughly  in  love  with  her  iis  to  lie  willin|;  I* 
marry  her  with  nil  her  imperfections  on  her  head. 


Where  Town  and  Country  meet.    Ky  Mrs.  Ai.KitKn  Baluwih, 

London:  Longmans.     1891. 

^f^IlK  story  of  King  Cupheluii  iind  the  Beggars  Daughtcj-  is  on« 

I       tliat  never   tails   tn  chaiiii,   no  matt«i-  in   what    variety  of 

fashions  and   huw  often  told.      The  lordly  wooer  of    the  preswl 
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indigent  girl  among  the  throng  of  hop-pickers  in  his  fields,  seems  to 
her  almost  as  wonderful  a  condescension  as  that  of  the  royal  suitor 
to  the  l>eggar  maiden  of  the  l>allad.  Roger  Applegarth,  though 
embittered  by  a  previous  love-betrayal,  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to 
ha>nng  eloped  with  another  man  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  has  not 
lost  the  power  of  feeling  or  inspiring  attachment  in  the  seven  yeai*s 
since  spent  in  solitary  seclusion.  A  remnant  of  the  old  bitterness 
shows  itself,  however,  in  his  second  wooing,  in  the  tests  to  which  he 
subjects  the  maiden  of  his  choice  before  she  knows  that  it  has 
fallen  upon  her.  He  slips  a  sovereign  among  the  silver  pieces  in 
which  her  wages  are  paid,  in  order  to  try  if  her  honesty  will 
withstand  the  temptation  to  keep  it  under  the  stress  of  her  extreme 
poverty.  Needless  to  say  she  comes  out  of  the  onleal  triumphantly, 
and  is  rewanled  in  a  way  she  little  expects.  Her  circumstances 
render  the  stniggle  of  principle  a  specially  severe  one,  as  she  is  but 
a  dressmaker  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  bunlened  with  the  charge 
of  a  little  blind  sister,  to  assist  whose  recovery  from  severe  illness  by 
the  help  of  country  air,  unattainable  in  any  other  way,  she  has 
joine<l  the  njugh  and  rowdy  compiiny  of  hoj>-picker8  on  their  anniuil 
outing.  The  description  of  the  latter,  with  its  gipsy  gaiety, 
pleasurable  open-air  occupation,  and  attendant  dmwbiicks  of  very 
mixe<l  company  and  manners,  is  vividly  pictured  in  the  experiences 
of  Mar}'  Gravenall  and  her  helpless  sister  Ruth.  All  the  figui'es  in 
the  rural  drama  are  graphically  outlined,  and  the  character  of  Fanner 
Applegarth  himself,  >*'ith  its  strong  caj)abilitie8  both  of  resentment 
and  tenderness,  is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  best  features  of 
that  of  the  British  yeoman.  The  volume  serves  to  show  that  the 
power  of  investing  a  simple  theme  with  the  interest  due  to  trrace  of 
namition  is  not  yet  lost  to  English  litemture. 


My  Danish  Sweetheart.     By  \V.  Clakk  RrssKu..    London: 

Methuen.     1891. 

THIS  romance  of  the  sca  is  as  full  of  stmnge  and  i-omantic 
adventure  as  any  previous  work  of  the  author's,  and  none  of 
his  habitual  readers  can  complain  that  they  have  been  cheated  in  it 
of  any  of  the  thrilling  emotions  he  is  accustomwl  to  rouse  in  th<*ir 
breasts.  Never  indeed  was  a  wooing  conducte<l  under  circumstances 
of  more  harrowing  peril  and  disaster  than  that  of  the  fair-hairtMl 
Dane,  Helga  Nielsen,  by  her  Cornish  pr?i.rr//^m/i>r,  Hugh  Tregarthen. 
From  the  moment  when  he  setj?  foot  on  Vvct  i;\\.Vv«t'^  AC\^  w>5l  ^V*^^ 
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lifel)oat  in  which  he  had  come  to  rescue  her  crew,  all  imaginable 
perils  of  the  sea  thicken  over  the  heads  of  the  devoted  couple,  and 
each  apparent  deliverance  only  leaves  them  in  a  situation  of  greater 
perplexity  than  the  last.  Rescued  from  the  open  raft  which  has 
heen  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  girl's  father,  they  find  themselves 
on  hoard  a  scarcely  more  seaworthy  craft,  a  half-decked  Deal  lugger, 
in  charge  of  three  seamen,  who  have  undertaken  the  hopeful 
enterprise  of  navigating  her  to  Australia.  When  picked  up  otf  this 
€Ockle-shell,  which  is  naturally  rendered  helpless  by  the  first  gale, 
and  sheltered  in  comparative  safety  in  a  roomy  banjue  bound  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  might  fairly  conclude,  the  worst  perils  of 
their  voyage  over,  but  here  a  fresh  embarrassment,  and  later  on  a 
move  terrible  experience  await  them.  As  soon,  indeed,  as  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  a  crew  of  Malays,  and  a  Captain  whose 
fanatiwil  piety  t^ikes  the  form  of  compelling  them  to  dine  on  pork 
or  not  at  all,  we  know  that  nothing  less  than  murder  and  mutiny 
can  come  of  such  a  conjunction.  The  inevitable  cata8tr<3phe  leaves 
the  hero  and  herione  alive,  but  practically  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  half-savage  mutineers,  and  the  drama  heightens  in  interest  with 
the  antagonism  of  the  two  parties  in  the  ship,  and  the  successive 
attempts  of  each  to  outwit  the  other.  The  narration  of  these 
adventures  leaves  little  space  for  those  descriptive  passiiges  in  which 
the*  author's  fancy  generally  finds  such  free  play,  and  we  have  more 
of  the  human  and  less  of  the  meteorological  element  than  in  his 
otlier  works. 


Blanche,   Lady  Palaise.     By  J.  C.   Shorthoise.     London : 

Macmillan.      1891. 
HE  adage  as  to  the  facility   with  which  hearts  are  caught  in  the 
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rol>ouml,  is  amply  exemplified  in  fiction  since  the  love-lorn 
heroine  is  nover  so  readv  to  marrv  the  first  elitnble  man  who  asks 
her,  as  when  most  dismally  l)lighted  in  a  previous  attachment.  The 
protagonist  of  Mr.  Shorthouse's  tale  is  a  fresh  addition  to  the  mnks 
of  those  ladies  who  show  their  constiincv  to  their  first  lovers  bv 
making  things  g(»nerally  uncomfortable  after  a  prosperous  and 
otherwise  happy  marriage.  Lady  Falaise  is  indeed  throughout  her 
career  distinguished  l>v  a  rare  perversity  of  mind,  since  she  begins 
by  throwing  away  the  goods  the  gods  have  provided  and  rejecting 
an  ort'er  of  maiiiage  from  her  father's  pupil,  a  young  man  boasting 
i//caleulable  length  of  ancestry,  an  illimitable  rent-roll,  and  personal 
ehnnus  which  would  \vave  vhA\i^?»^v\  tW^vi  ^i   A^utinous.     This  from 
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tho  (laughter  of  a  country  rector  who  ekes  out  his  income  by 
coaching  for  the  universities,  is  rather  too  Imd,  but  it  is  made  worse 
by  her  engaging  herself  to  a  fashionable  preacher,  who  jilts  her  for 
a  richer  and  better-connected  bride  on  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Here  Lord  Falaise,  previously  rejected,  gallantly  steps  into 
the  brciich,  and  bestows  on  her  all  the  worldly  goods  we  have 
already  enumerated.  In  his  wooing,  he  has  indeed  put  them 
fon*'anl  a  little  too  undisguisedly,  as  he  urges  her  to  marry  him 
telling  her  that  he  is  "the  premier  Niscount  in  England,"  whose 
ancestors  might  have  been  "  earls  or  anything,"  and  that  lots  of 
girls  would  have  been  glad  to  marry  him.  In  this  latter  asseveration 
his  Lonlship  was  no  doubt  perfectly  right,  but  it  might  have  been 
better  taste  to  omit  it  fix)m  his  argument. 

Blanche,  however,  though  accepting  these  alle\iations  of  her  lot, 
is  too  high-toned  and  lofty-souled  to  find  consolation  in  them,  and 
plays  perhaps  the  most  provoking  of  all  parts,  that  of  the  lugu- 
briously dutiful  wife,  perennially  mourning  her  perfidious  preacher. 
The  latter  turns  out  Iwidly  enough  to  have  disenchanted  a  more 
commonpbice  personage,  as  he  not  only  falls  into  the  habit  of 
drinking  port  wine  to  excess,  but  incurs  the  penalty  of  the  law  for 
forging  a  cheque.  The  day  he  comes  out  of  prison,  Blanche,  who  is 
by  that  time  partly  or  wholly  insane,  is  mercifully  disposed  of  by  a 
well-<lirected  stroke  of  lightning  in  the  Tyrol,  and  her  desith,  intended 
in  some  mystical  sense  as  an  expiation  for  his  crimes,  is  simultaneous 
with  his  conversion.  The  conclusion  is  somewhat  lame  and  im]M)tent, 
and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  entirely  due  to  the  author's  well- 
known  grace  of  style.  It  is  marred,  too,  by  a  fault  in  construction, 
the  principal  events  being  summarised  in  the  prologue,  before  their 
subscfjuent  luirration  in  detail.  The  moat  sympathetic  chanicter  is 
that  of  the  old  rector,  Blanche's  father,  whose  simple  t<?nderne8s  is 
contrasted  with  the  pretentious  speciousness  of  her  lover. 


One    Reason  Why.      By  Bkatrkk  Whithv.     London:     Flurst 

and  Blackett.     1892. 

ri'^HH  favoumble  impression  created  by  "  The  Awakening  of 
I  Mary  Fenwick  "  has  not  been  falsified  by  the  author's  present 
work.  Its  interest,  too,  is  the  legitimate  one  founde<l  on  the  i)ower 
of  <lelineating  chanicter  and  does  not  depend  on  the  exaggerate*! 
elfects  of  melodramatic  sensjition.  The  devices  of  the  trans))ontine 
drama  are  by  this  time  thoroughly  useil  up  it  fiction,  and  the 
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public,  TVeary  of  the  cheap  imitations  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  school,  a 
ready  to  revert,  once  more  to  the  fumis  of  arts  preBcrilMHl  liv  I 
older  canons  of  taste.  On  this  ground  "  One  Reason  Why  "  desert  ol 
to  he  receivBil  with  favour,  despite  the  dniwhack  nfn  slightlj 
commonplace  plot,  The  latter  turning  on  the  threadbnro  sitiiatioi 
of  a  governess,  fallen  in  love  with  tiy  the  eldest  son  of  her  oro]iloyBr, 
is  redeemed  from  insipidity  by  the  loftiness  and  dignity  of  the 
chamcler  of  the  heroine,  Ursula,  or  "IsUi"  Nugent.  The  her 
l.uttrell  Wollaston,  though  iramensiirably  her  infeiior  in  raom 
worth,  haB  the  sa^-ing  merit  of  appreciating  her,  and  of  th« 
developing  a  depth  of  feeling  in  his  attauhmeiit  to  her  tlut  in  oti 
sense  raises  him  to  her  level.  The  repelling  culdtiess  assumetl  t 
the  defensive  armour  of  her  pride,  exercises  an  attmctive  powtn 
over  him  stronger  at  first  than  the  arts  of  the  most  refinod  co(|Uctry, 
but  eventually  unj^rs  him  to  the  extent  of  drinng  him  into  a: 
engagement  to  another,  and  thus  creating  a  complication  of  obstaclts 
to  Iw  vnnquishetl  l«fore  their  eventual  union  becomes  poRStble. 
way  is  smiwthed  by  the  tragical  death  of  Luttrell's  young  « 
mother,  and  the  ineonslaney  of  her  mercenary  hetrolhi-d  in  forsakinj 
him  for  a  suitor  of  higher  rank.  There  is  a  delightful  pair  i 
children,  "  Bay  "  and  "  Elbe."  short  for  Elidora,  whose  iiuitint  wa> 
ATid  (ItiiiigB  nre  fHKdiiiiLtJiig  tit  the  reader.  The  gecondnry  chanifter 
are  ull  distinctively  drawn,  snil  the  pictiu'e  of  the  1.^0  Terrier  family, 
with  their  slipshod  household,  and  undisciplintetl  stnigglc 
exisionce,  is  full  of  humorous  vitality. 


Ilotts  on  Jfortign  f  erioittalB. 


NoTKs  lis  OEim.iN  Pkkiqukalsi,  BV  C.VNON  BkIJ-ESHKI-M, 

OF  Aachkn. 
"  Katholik."— The  tirst  issue  of  1872  open.?  with  a  voiy  inBtrnctioi 
article  contributed  by  Father  Scheiicrs,  of  the  Re^iemptorist  Father 
of  Viials,  near  ^Vaehon,  on  the  last  lifty  years  of  English  Catholioiara 
He  is  very  successfid  in  tracing  the  genemi  histoiy  of  the  Church  il 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Act  of  EmaTicijmtton,  Htid  furthff 
in  delineating  several  leading  persons  who,  in  their  cnnveT^iui 
to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  startled  the  great  iiubljc,  atK 
led  many  othfii'  pious  A,ng\\c8.nRUitAft\.W  *mqc  stey.    We  regret 
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■ay  that  the  clever  author  of  this  series  of  articles,  well  worthy  of 
fcgruaal.  has  rAntx  Iwoti  cArnetl  olT  by  a  promatiiro  doAth.  As  wi>  mo 
Bilring  ill  nti  omiiieiiLly  liistnrical  age  we  need  not  hti  agtoiiifthod, 
Htluit,  owing  to  unwearied  hisloricut  researches,  not  a  few  chanipionii 
mfi  the  Catholic  faith  in  tlio  period  of  the  so-called  reformation  are 
■bein^  ilmg^H]  from  nblivioti  aii<l  put  in  their  proper  place.  Amount 
nbem  Int  us  hnii);  into  prominence  John  Fahri,  O.P.,  of  Ueilbrmin. 
KWhoee  life  and  various  writings  are  interestingly  described  in  the 
B"  Katholik  "  by  iVhbi  I'aidus,  a  priest  and  extremely  gifted  historical 
beholar  lielongrngt()the  Diocese  of  Straasburg,  but  residing  in  Munich. 
wBC^e  inexhauBlible  treasures  of  history,  of  which  the  Hof-uud  Staatn- 
niUiotJiek  of  Munich  is  justly  proud,  have  enabled  hira  to  perform 
Hii  work  rn  such  a  way  as  to  earn  for  him  general  admiration.  In 
BUtean  pithy  articles  he  devotes  himself  to  pointing  out  not  onl}-  the 
B|AHwi<jrmry  work  of  Fahri,  but  also  hie  literary  accomplishments  and 
Muuiifolil  writings  so  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  Gemian 
BCstholics  on  those  troubled  times.  Let  us  mention  above  all  his 
murchisni  and  liooklets  of  preparation  for  confession,  and  his 
l|iust«rly  work  on  the  primucy  of  St.  Peter.  Of  course, 
BtbeM*  and  other  works  of  Catholics  intended  to  check  the  floods  of 
WBke  Keformation  were  earcfnlly  destroyed,  and  it  is  not  seldom 
■that  we  meet  with  a  case  of  their  Iming  preson-ed  in  a  single 
Blopy.  All  the  niure  deserved  is  the  praise  due  to  the  untiring 
uxertions  uf  those  scholars  who  are  bent  on  luiearthing  these  precious 
Mri  III  mill  III  Professor  Weber,  of  Itamberg,  is  contributing  a  series  of 
nrticlea  on  my  history  of  the  Catholic  C'hureh  of  Ireland.  Thi-  much 
Bgitati.il  question  of  re-admitting  th«  Society  of  •leaua  intti  (Jermaiiy 
nfforcb  a  welcome  motive  to  a  very  clever  writer  far  sketching,  in  an 
Ipxtnmely  well-written  article,  the  merits  of  the  Germiui  •lesiiit 
U'litbors  in  the  sevcnd  departments  of  science.  Here  we  may  only 
Ijl^  on  the  att«ntion  of  schoUrs  their  Colloclio  Concilorium 
Mec^tionuu,  their  Philosophia  Ijtcensis.  and  the  critical  commentJiry 
Kri  die  whole  Bible  nowtntbepreesin  Paris.  Lastly  we  may  meniiim  an 
■utroctive  notice  of  L>r.  Itaumker's  third  volume  on  the  German 
Bcelenutica]  hymns.  This  work,  the  result  of  lalmrious  iiivostigntions 
Rand  ipts.1  criticid  acumen,  calls  for  the  study  »f  all  M-holam  who 
lienre  U>  write  uifon  lli<>  hisLny  uf  the  Geniutn  people. 

"HiltOrisclt-poIitischeBlMtter."- -Ill  theJaniUiiy  issue  1  wrote 
B  long  review  <if  K.  Cathrein's.  .I.S.,  momentous  work  "Moral 
"  wpbie"  (Freiburg.  Uordor).  Thi«e  two  bulky  volnm.-«  ar» 
iDjr  an  evetit  in  our  ihenlogical  literature  and  a  most  powerful 
"ntitin  (if   Christianity  and  ('«tholicism  at^inst   those  nuhtl* 
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attacks  of  modem  systema  which  wa  have  to  fitce  in  iilniust  i 
country.  F.  Cathreiii's  familiarity  with  English  literature  and  Uii 
destructive  moral  principles  of  Bcntham,  Mill  fiml  SpoiiL-er,  an<t 
others,  is  really  a^imirable  anil  well  worthy  of  the  uttcution  at 
English  scholars.  Several  yeHra  ago  the  samo  author  presented  ti 
with  a  scholarly  critique  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Ethics.  If  proof  wore 
needed,  the  works  of  CathreJn  aHbi-d  it  abundantly  for  the  nT>soluta 
necessity  of  the  revival  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Iti  it  we  an 
provided  with  the  only  means  for  Buccessfiilly  iTomlwiing  modon 
errors.  Mediteval  folk-lore  hasheenlhoroiighlytreatod  for  many  yi 
by  Dr.  Palk.  To  the  .lamiary  issue  he  contributesa  learned  treatise  on 
the  care  bestowed  by  the  Catholic  Church  dimng  the  niid<lle  ages  qr 
the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  people.  Noteworthy  are  the 
explanations  of  the  Ten  CAimmandmonts  as  published  on  fly  loava 
Some  of  the  beat  specimens  lire  iiow-a-days  in  the  pitssesaion  of  th 
British  Museum.  Those  leaves,  commonly  uilornml  by  exceUent 
woodcuts,  mark,  too,  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  Christian  art 
The  more  the  literary  treasures  bcqueatlicd  to  ns  by  our  forefather 
are  unearthed,  the  better  we  jierceivn  the  utter  falsehootl  of  so  nun] 
charges  which  the  reformers  .made  against  the  Church.  Not  a  fev 
English  Catholics  who,  in  the  time  of  King  Louis  I.,  lived  i 
^tunich  may  have  become  aijuainted  with  Professor  ron  KingB«l 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  medical  men,  and  a  strong  chiunpion  o 
Catholic  interests.  His  gifted  daughter  has  just  brought  out  Lh 
concluding  \olunie  of  his  memoirs,  which  throw  new  li^t  M 
the  pmminent  persons  of  that  period.  In  the  February  issue  we  ine< 
with  an  article  which  niust  impress  us  with  sorrow  and  griofi 
'■  Are  German  Universities  still  pervaded  by  a  Christian  spirit  T 
The  most  deplorable  fact  cannot  bo  donieil  that  a  current  of  though' 
totally  at  variance,  not  only  with  Catholicism,  but  with  any  Christiat 
creed  whatever,  is  more  and  more  on  the  increase.  The  article  b 
iiito  prominence  the  incontestable  fact  that  the  tenets  adopted  b 
s.icial  democrats  in  some  shape  or  other  are  profosse<l  by  not  a  feii 
teachers  in  our  academics. 

"Stimmea  aas  Maria  Laac]L"^For  twothouglitfidurticloeoi 
the  Cobimhus  Centoriarj'  wi:  are  indebted  to  F.  I'ergcr.  The  resiil 
of  his  studies  is  that  Columbus  set  himself  to  become  a  ('hristophontt 
a  bejirer  uf  Christ,  whose  spiritiinl  kingdom  he  strove  to  extend  ii 
the  new  world.  F,  Zimmennnnn  is  tracing  the  history  of  Dr.  Tiii 
before  he  became  a  bishop  and  MetropoiiiAO.  F.  Boissel  descrihn 
tbi)  ilevvlopmont  of  ivligioiis  {minting  in  Germany  in  recent  timet 
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contributed  by  F.  Kreiten,  to  whom  we  are  under  special  debt  for 
his  excellent  critical  biographies  of  Moliere  and  Voltaire. 

"Zeitschrift  far  Katholische  Theologie  (Inn8brack)."-Thi3 

very  able  periodical  containis  the  concluding  article  on  IVofossor 
Doellinger,  contribute*!  by  F.  Michael.  We  become  acquainted  with 
the  views  which  Doellinger  took  of  Old-Catholicism  and  his  exertions 
towards  establishing  a  communion  between  the  several  non-Catholic 
bodies  of  various  countries.  That  he  utterlv  faiknl  in  these 
enterprises  is  as  widely  known  .as  his  ever-increasing  hostility  against 
the  Church  of  which  for  many  years  he  was  a  splendid  ornament. 
For  England  this  article  shoidd  be  brimful  of  interest,  since  F.  Michael 
acciuately  'lescribes  Doellinger 's  intercoiu'se  with  the  then  leaders  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  F.  Felchlin  argues  on  the  difference 
between  essence  and  existence,  as  established  by  St.  Thomas,  whilst 
Professor  Schmid  enlarges  on  the  moot  point  whether  or  not  the 
consecration  of  lK)th  species  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  A  wide  interest  attaches  to  F.  Dreves's  solid  critique  of 
"Les  Po^mes  latins  attribues  a  Saint  Bernard,  par  B.  Haun^u."  F. 
Dreves,  who  ranks  foremost  as  a  scholar  in  mediaeval  poetry,  declares 
the  result  of  his  studies  to  be  that  only  two  hymns  may  be  traced  to 
the  authorship  of  St.  Bernard,  viz.,  the  hymn  on  St.  Victor  (Migiie, 
P.L.  vol.  183  vol.  F.F.  5)  and  the  hymn  on  St.  Malachy» 
Archbishop  of  Armagh. 


^oticea  of  §ookB 


Saccat.      The  story  of  Sixty  Yam  of  the  life  of  St.  Patrick.      By 
Monsignor  (tRADWKLL.     Ix)ndon  :  Burns  and  Gates. 

TlIK  opening  lines  in  chap,  v.,  p.  131.,  give  us  the  key  to 
Monsignor  (inid well's  )K>ok  on  the  early  life  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  sjivs,  **the  rciider  who  hjuj  kindly  peniscd  the  previous  chapters 
must  have  sympiithise*!  with  me  that  I  had  to  deal  with  such  scanty 
materiiils,  and  perhaps  may  have  set  slight  value  upon  the  namitive 
as  l>eing  drawn  more  from  the  imagination  than  from  real  historical 
sources.  I  must  confess  the  actual  facts  have  Iwen  few.  Yet  they  irere 
facts.''  The  author  tells  us  plainly  that  the  local  colouring  of  the 
history  is  his  own  creation,  and  therefore  his  work  so  far  is  not  ^^urelY 
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htstoHuil.  This  filling  ill  londsH  vividness  tolliL'  narrative,  hiuIcaii  do 
no  harmwheii  the  avowal  of  its  origin  is  expressly  uiiule.  The  historj'  u 
founded,  however,  on  A  substi'atuin  of  solid  fact,asMoiisiguorGr<tdwe]l 
baa  ehUfiiUy  interwoven  into  hia  book  everysci'np  of  knowledge  that  we 
possess  regarding  St,  Patrick's  life  before  he  commenced  his  gre&l 
missionary  career.  It  would  [add  lo  the  undoubted  value  of  tbu 
work  if  MonsignorGradwell  gave  ua  ill  the  next  edition  a  list  nf 
bis  authorities  for  his  more  important  facts,  with  the  exact  referwicts 
in  an  extra  appendix.  For  instance,  lo  select  one  out  of  many 
such,  the  captivity  aud  matriage  of  ConchtuBsa,  St.  Patrick's  mother, 
are  facts  relating  to  St.  Patrick  of  which  we  should  wish  to  know 
the  exact  historical  value.  The  authority  for  statements  similar  to 
this  would  be  a  great  boon. 

In  a  few  minor  incidents  condusious  are  drawn  of  wider  extent 
than  the  facts  permit,  hut  all  the  main  outlines  ure  strictly  and 
historically  accurate. 

Monsignnr  Oradwell's  book  is  an  excellent  one  to  place  in  tbo 
banrls  of  grown  boys  and  girls.  ^Vithout  at  all  derogiting  tii)m  ita 
genuine  worth  for  readers  of  mature  ages,  we  think  it  admirably 
suited  to  the  young.  An  Irish  boy  just  leaving  school,  with  all  Iho 
Celtic  puelry  of  hie  natiire,  cannot  but  \k  impressed  witli  the 
fascinating  portrait  of  the  Apostle  of  his  I'ace  as  sketcheil  by 
Mousignor  Gradwell.  St.  Patrick's  dauntless  heroism  in  ne\'er 
shirking  difficulty  or  danger,  the  gentle  trinning  tondomcaa  of  thai 
great,  fiery  heart,  are  snch  as  to  appeal  with  special  foi-ce  to  the 
romantic  chivalrous  character  of  an  Irish  boy.  Neither  Bayard  nor 
Sir  Tristram  wore  as  much  to  the  yonng  squire  of  medi«j\'al  p.hi\-alry 
who  sought  to  win  knightly  spurs,  as  St.  Patrick  is  to  the  Imys  nf 
modern  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  ia  for  them  an  epitome  of  all  that  ia 
noblest,  highest  and  best.  His  name  is  the  rallnng  word  nt  their 
fatherland  and  their  faith.  It  is  a  svnilwl  of  fidelity  which  eiiin 
death  cannot  conquer.  The  little  they  kimw  of  the  history  of  their 
own  country  excites  mixed  feelings  in  their  breast :  aoiTOw  for  so 
many  reverses  in  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  a  proud  exultation 
at  the  undying  vitality  of  their  faith — pure  to-day  as  when  St. 
Patrick  preached  it  at  the  command  of  Oolestine,  and  to-dav,  as  it 
always  has  been,  unconquered  and  uri conquerable, 

The  want  of  minute  technical  historical  authority  for  ouch 
individual  stal«raent  in  Monsignor  Gradwell's  book  is  aniply 
compensated  by  the  glowing  living  portrait  of  the  hero  and  the  saint 
which  is  there  given  ns.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another  excellent 
QOaitejr  of  the  book,  Dunek.'jt  Aft  fnntQA.  ^ 
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niiis  through  its  pages,  and  all  the  better  and  stronger  for  not  being 
so  prominently  set  forth.  The  book  we  are  certain  will  lie  a 
favourite  with  ecclesiastical  students.  It  .supplies  them  too  with 
that  modicum  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period  which  will 
h(Op  to  widen  their  views  regarding  8t.  Patrick  and  his  work. 

With  the  historical  groundwork  of  the  l)ook  we  can  have  no 
ijimrrel.  It  is  exact  in  every  particular.  The  birth  of  St.  Patrick 
in  Strathclyde,  his  captivity  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  visit  to  St. 
Martin,  and  his  ecclesiastical  training  at  Lcrins  and  under  St. 
(iemiain  are  all  didy  set  forth.  The  proofs  advanced  by  Monsignor 
Gmdwell  for  St.  Patrick's  visit  to  various  parts  of  England  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  his  Irish  mission  will  challenge  criticism. 
Th4^y  are  the  l>est  procurable,  as  the  e>'idence  itself  is  scanty,  and  we 
have  no  other.  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  what  weight  must 
bi»  attached  to  them.  The  appendix  on  the  question  of  St.  Patrick's 
biith-place  is  very  valuable.  The  paper,  type,  and  binding  are 
excellent.     We  recommend  the  book  most  strongly. 


H otre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ,  sa  vie  and  ses  enseignements. 

Par  M.  L'Abb^  S.  R  Frette,  du  clerge  de  Paris.      Paris :  P. 
Lethielleux,  10,  Rue  Cassette,  1892. 

CiTILL  another  life  of  Our  Lonl  from  a  French  pen  I  It  is  a 
k3  good  sign  to  find  so  many  of  them  ;  it  shows  that  there  is  a 
demand  in  France  for  wholesome  reading.  The  Abb<^  S.  E.  Frette 
divides  this  new  life  into  three  lx)oks,  which  fill  over  two  bulky 
imi)erial  octavo  volumes.  The  first  book  treats  of  Our  I^y  and 
of  the  infancy  of  Our  Lonl ;  in  addition  it  has  some  well  written 
chapters  on  the  state  of  parties  in  Judaea,  on  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  City,  on  the  priests  and  on  the  synagogues.  The  Pharisees 
aro,  it  seems,  to  us  particularly  well  described. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  Public  Life  of  Onr  lionl  up  to  the 
F*assion.  The  thinl  book  is  occupied  with  the  Passion,  Death, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  and  closes  with  an  estimate  of  the 
human  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  author  spends  no  time  on  the  discussion  of  the  exact  <late 
of  Our  Lord's  birth.  He  does  not  notice  the  controversy  as  to  the 
time  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  makes  no  allusion  to  a 
journey  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Family  to  Nazareth  immediately 
jfter  tbe  Presentation.     Perhapa  be  tViuvV^  \>c^V  '9<^^V^^a  ^V^^ros 
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Ltii'il.  narnitioti  is  nuiru  jiivHtitlkle  than  di^'iissiun  if  llii.'  lut,t«r  i.tn 
be  ut-oidoU.  We  hnve  found  these  two  voliimeB  very  pleasant  and 
insimctive  rcatling.  They  help  to  give  a  reality  and  vividness  to 
situations,  phrases,  and  actions  which  fail  to  impress  their  fullest 
meaning  on  the  ordinury  i'ua<leras  they  stund  in  tlie  New  Testument. 
For  this  they  need  to  be  thrown  over  into  groatei- prominence  hy 
the  filling  in  of  their  appropriate  background,  to  be  emphasued  by 
local  coloiin'iig  and  illnstmtive  explanation.  This  has  been  wry 
efficiently  done  by  the  running  commentary  of  allusioD  to  llio 
natural  scenery,  the  history,  the  ciistoms  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  work  eminently 
calcidated  U)  help  in  the  composing  of  a  sermon,  or  in  the  spending 
of  an  hour  in  holy  and  interesting  reading. 

The  author  appears  to  have  been  very  happy  in  the 
which  he  has  imravelled  the  appearances  of  the  Maries  at  the  tomb 
on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection. 

A  few  misprints  appear  to  have  escjipod  the  lynx  eyf  of  thi 
proof  reader,  r.g.,  naissance  for  mort,  1.,  page  oR  ;  and  Jentsalem  for 
some  other  place,  page  77.  No  doubt  sncli  slight  blemishes  will 
disappear  in  a  second  e<liti on,  which  we  hope  may  be  soon  called  for. 
A  good  tnap  of  Palestine,  and  an  excellent  one  of  the  Sea  nf 
Galilee  accompany  the  first  volume  :  another  showing  the  journeying 
of  Our  Lord  is  attached  to  ihe  second  volume,  as  well  as  a  plan  of 
■Terusalem.  J.R. 


0    Roma    DObilu.       PhiUilogische     Unlersuchungcn 
Mittclidter  von  LcDWn;  TBAtTBK.     Miinchen,  1891. 

THIS  collection  of  able  philological  tivpatises  (onns  j>art  of 
the  tronsactions  of  the  lioyal  Acadeniy  of  Munich.  Kxcellent 
as  appears  to  lie  the  first  essay  on  the  time -honoured  hymn,  "0 
Ronrn  uobilis,"  which,  according  to  Pr.  Traiibe^  originated  in  niinhem 
Italy,  and  probably  in  Vemna,  between  the  ninth  and  olevenLH 
century,  we  lay  no  special  stress  on  at  present.  But  what  in  a  high 
degree  calls  for  our  admiration  is  Traube's  investigations  into  th« 
merits  of  nieiliieval  Iriahmen  in  Germany  in  the  dt'innment  of- 
philology,  \\niether  his  theory  of  not  less  than  four  Dungals  will 
weather  the  storm  of  criticism  seems  to  nie  doubtful,  Biitths 
laboriouslj'  collecletl  notices  on  Seduiius  Scottufl  are  a  decidi 
HiicceaB.  Many  notices,  wHic\iW'<ec«a.^lthcatt«ntionof  even  ' 
'c/wiars.ftnilir(m-;lil  tjigetWr      
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establishes  by  solid  reasons  that  Sediilius  is  the  author  of  Codex  C. 
14  in  the  library  of  the  hospital  of  Cues  (between  Coblenz  and 
Treves),  which  may  be  styled  a  store-house  for  mediaeval  philology. 

BKIJ.KSHKIM. 


The  Lord  of  Humanity,  or  the  Testimony  of  Human  Oon- 
8ciou8ne88,  with  Supplement  on  the  My8tery  of  Suffering. 

By  Frkdkrick  James  Gant,  F.K.C.S.  Second  Pkliton.    London  : 
Longmans,  (xreen  \'  Co.     189L 

THIS  book  is  written  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  and 
evidently  nnu'h  thought  and  study  has  been  expended  upon 
it.  But  it  labours  under  the  double  defect  of  being  the  work  of  an 
amateur  theologian,  and  further  of  one  who  is  on  many  points  the 
victim  of  the  Protestant  tradition.  Dr.  Gant  prolwibly  knows 
nothing  of  the  rich  mine  of  learning  to  be  found  in  the  liteniture  of 
the  Catholic  schools  of  theology  on  the  subjects  of  the  Sacnnl 
Humanity  and  the  Divine  Personality  of  our  Blessed  Lonl.  Fie 
writes  as  if  he  were  a  pioneei*,  and  makes  no  use  of  the  lal)ours  of  his 
predecessors.  In  all  sciences  such  a  proceilure  gives  very  unsiitis- 
factory  results,  and  theology  is  no  exception  to  the  nde. 


The  Life  of  Father  Becker. — By  the  Rev.  Walter  Elliott. 

New  York  :  The  Columbus  Press,  1891. 

THE  interesting  life  of  Father  Hecker,  which  has  been  appearing 
for  some  months  in  the  New  York  ('titholit-  Jrnrhl,  is  hero 
reprintecl  in  a  handsome  volume,  which  deserves  a  place  in  every 
Catholic,  libmry,    in    the   section   devote<l    to  lives  of  the  men  who 

ft 

have  done  gotnl  work  for  the  Church  in  our  day. 

The  son  of  a  family  of  German  origin  settled  in  New  York, 
Father  Hecker  was  a  thorough  American  and  a  thorough  man  of  his 
age.  Born  a  Protest^mt,  he  was  led,  after  much  wandering  in 
search  of  truth,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Fnmi  the 
<lay  of  his  conversion  he  thought  chiefly  of  how  he  could  influence 
others  of  his  countrj'^men  to  take  the  same  step,  and  al)ove  all  he 
was  busy  with  the  work  of  smoothing  the  way  to  the  Church  for 
educate<i,  intellectual  men.  He  joined  the  Redemptorist  congrega- 
tion, but  his  life  work  did  not  lie  there.  Sei>arate<l  from  them  by  a 
crisis,  which,  while  it  freed  him  from  his  oWUeui:^  tA  0\^  ^^W^  ^\^ 
not  hreak  the  ties  of  afiection  he  alwava  ie\\.  Iot  \V\kfe  Vqv«A^  >i«w^ 
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PiiultaL  i^ongi-egaiioii  in  New  York,  on  lines  which  he  liL'lif(>;d  to  I 
Bpecially  adapted  for  the  no«k  of  the  United  States.      But  thta  vn 
only    one   of    his  good  works.       He  did  more  chan  any   othi 
iiidividutd   in  the  States  to  develop  Hnd  raise  the  level  of  Catholis' 
literature  in  Amerioi.     To  quote  the  words  of  his  hiogrnphcr  ;- 

■'  IIu  helieveii  in  types  as  he  believed  in  pulpits.  He  heh'eved  itittt  tha 
printing  office  was  aecesBary  to  the  convent.  To  liiiii  the  Apuslolntr  ol 
the  Press  mennt  the  Inr^ent  Atuount  of  tnitli  to  the  greatest  atuuber  of 
peiipk'.    By  its  metius  a  suiall  band  ul  powerful  ineo  could  reach  aa 

entire  nation,  and  elevate  its  religions  hfe." 

Attimeshisway  of  expressing  his  opinions  laid  him  open  toad  vi^rsa 
criticinni,  hut  all  he  wrote  and  spoke  had  a  sound  sense,  and  there 
was  never  a  more  thoroughly  loyal  son  of  the  Church.  Unlike  som* 
short-sighted  doubters,  he  rejoiced  heartily  in  the  Vatican  definitioni, 
as  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Chiirch  for  her  battle  with  hw 
enemies,  anil  preparing  the  way  for  new  triumphs.  Not  the 
interesting  of  the  many  fragments  of  Father  Hetker's  nTitings, 
which  have  foimd  their  way  into  print  for  the  first  time  ir 
volume  before  ua,  is  a  memon»nilnm,  in  which,  shortly  before  the 
Council,  be  summed  up  for  his  own  guidance  the  principles  which  hft 
thought  ought  to  he  the  rule  of  eonduet  for  a  Catholic  writer.  They 
are  well  worth  quoting  here.  Observe  how  he  speaks  of  himself 
\ery  unceremoniously  in  the  third  person: — 


wherever  and  h 
all  tmie. 

2.  To  seek  in  the  same  difipositions  the  true  spirit  of  the  Chnreh.  and 
lo  be  niireservedly  governed  by  il  hs  the  wisdom  of  the  Most  Hi^h. 

S.  To  keep  my  mind  and  heart  free  from  all  ultnchuieuts  [o  MhM>la, 
parties  or  persons  within  the  Chm:ch.  Hecker  included,  so  tlui' 
within  me  may  hinder  (he  lifiht  and  direetion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

4.  In  case  any  conflict  arises  concerning  what  Hecker  may  ha\'e  sptJcelL' 
or  written,  or  any  work  or  movement  in  which  he  may  bo  entra^ed,  to 
re-eianiine.  If  wrong,  make  him  retrruit  at  once.  If  not,  then  ask:  la 
the  iiuestion  of  that  importance  that  it  rei]iiin>8  defence  and  the  upAetling 
of  attacks'?  If  not  of  this  importance,  then  not  to  delay  and  perltaM 
joupardiae  the  progress  of  other  works,  and  condemn  Becker  to  simpls 
silence. 

5.  In  t)ie  midst  of  the  imperfections,  abuses,  scandala,  el«.,  of  the 
human  side  of  the  Church,  never  to  allow  myself  to  think  ur  to  expross  ft 
word  which  might  seem  to  place  a  truth  of  the  Catholic  taith  in  doubt,  or 
IKi  ^avor  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience. 

(i.  \V'ith  nil  this  in  view,  to  be  the  most  earnest  and  ardent  friend  of  %& 
true  progress,  and  to  work  vnvh  b&  n^'>)  noi^V  ^  V^  promotion  ihrai 
ozutirti,'  organistalions  anA  aathontiea- 
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Much  of  Faiher  Hecker ;?  chanurt^^r  is  ivvtsaleti  in  the^e  nilea^ 
Nut  the  least  testimiinv  u»  hi<  worth  is  containecl  in  the  wi»ni$ 
which  Cardinal  Newman  wn>t**  mh  hearing  of  his  tieath.  "  I  have 
ever  felt  that  there  was  this  V»rt  of  unity  in  •»ur  lives  that  we  hatl 
both  liegun  a  work  of  the  same  kimL  he  in  America,  antl  I  in 
En^lamly  ami  I  know  how  zealous  he  was  in  proniotin«^  it. " 


Die  christlidien  Inschrifteii  der  Rheinlande.    Zweiter  Theil. 

Von  Professor  F.  X.  Kraus.     Freilnii%  Mohr.,  1892, 

THE  first  part  of  this  stamlard  work  was  noticeil  in  the  IHlJi.lN 
RKVIE^v,  October,  1891,  (p.  486).  To  the  unwearie<l  lalK)ur  of 
it8  ^fted  author  we  are  now  indebted  for  the  first  insudment  of 
the  second  ))art,  which  reaches  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  |)art  l>efore  us,  we  find 
duly  collected  the  Christian  inscriptions  still  in  existence  in  the 
ancient  dioceses  of  Chur,  Basel,  Constance,  Strsisl>ourg,  Spires, 
Wonns,  Mainz,  and  Metz.  The  work  is  done  with  all  that  critic<fti 
accimicy  and  eminent  historical  and,  above  all,  archaH>logical 
learning  for  which  Professor  Kraus  enjoys  a  sj)ecial  reputation. 
Not  a  few  precious  inscriptions  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost  are  now,  through  our  author's  activity,  duly  preserveil  and 
ma<le  accessible  to  students  of  archaeolog}'.  Inscriptions  of  every 
kind  are  here  presentetl.  Besides  those  on  graves  and  sarcophagi, 
we  meet  with  inscriptions  of  the  most  interesting  shape  on  church 
doors  and  ecclesiastical  vestments.  The  author  is  to  l)o  sincerely 
congratulated  for  having  enricheil  his  works  by  very  largo 
photographs  exhibiting  not  a  few  pictures  of  embroideries  1)elonging 
to  the  far-famed  Convent  of  St.  Blase.  English  and  Irish  scholai-s 
will  find  a  wide  field  of  discussion  opened  out  by  the  inscriptions 
on  S.  Gall  (p.  10).  It  is  much  to  be  deploreil  that  so  many 
churches  where,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  Irish  missioners 
laboured  have  preserved  so  few  traces  of  them  down  to  the  ]>eri(Kl 
discussed  in  this  volume.  Let  me  mention  inscri[>tion8  on  S. 
Firmin  (p.  61)  and  S.  Dizilnxlus  (p.  132),  Inith  of  them,  as  is 
generally  admitte<l.  Irishmen,  but  whoso  origin  in  the  inmTi[)tion  is 
not  touched  on  evf.n  by  a  single  wonl.  Mainz  has  sup[)liod  many 
inscriptions  on  her  celebrated  bishops.  Next  to  her  <*ome  Spires, 
with  the  tombs  of  the  German  Emperors,  and  Motz,  whore  ho  nuiny 
members  of  Charlemagne's  family  were  laid  to  their  eternal  rest. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Liborious  author  will  ore  long  issue  the 
concluding  part,  which  is  to  supply  the  preface  and  a  solid 
commentHry  on  the  vast  contents.  \Sv\\.>t>\vt\>i^« 
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Ritnale  Homanum  Cul  novlsaima  aecedit  Benedictionam  et 
Instructioniiiii    Appendix.       Eilitio    tertiii    post    ij-picanu 


Uiii 


■.  I'll 


TUK  itiJcf^iiigiiljIi-  jiropriuCoi'  of  ihis  large  liturgical  printing 
establishiuent  preainiu  iis  iit  th<?  be^niitng  of  IK92  wiUi 
apteuitid  editinii  of  tht;  Komiin  Hitiml.  The  form  is  Itirgit  ucttivc^ 
with  excellent  typo  and  stroHg  puper.  \Vliat  is  principally  to  be 
not«d  is  the  exceedingly  well  executed  woodcuts,  which  remind  ua 
of  the  best  patterns  of  t'hri3ti»n  art  in  this  department.  Tha 
''get  up"  luiil  printing  rauy  sii<:ce3sfully  rival  Hny  woricB  producetj 
in  times  gone  by  lit  the  PUiilinian  Press  in  Antwerp.  BeddoB, 
this  snniptiums  edition  is  enriched  by  (1),  the  Ap[)endix  to  tbfl 
lioman  kituut,  8i«!cially  ajiproved  of  by  ilio  Holy  See ;  (!3),  tha 
Komun  Imlrwlin,  giviii/;  directions  to  sneh  |)riusts  us  are  providod| 
with  ptpal  fauultiea  foi'  blessing  rosaries  ttnd  pictures  ;  and  (3),  ths 
Bmmlietviiies  NotHisiiiui':  The  English  clerg.v'  will  meet  on  pag» 
138  a  benediction  indulged  by  the  Holy  See  for  the  Arobdiocese 
Cologne  for  "blessing  the  watflr  of  St.  Willibrord,"  that  gre 
Knglishman  of  the  eighth  century,  who  so  successfully  laltoured  us  a 
missionjiry  and  liishnp  in  our  country.  The  price  is  cnmpinitiwly 
nimleraU.'.  B. 


The  Lord's  Sapptr   and    the  Passover    Ritnal ;    bei 

Tninsktioii  of  tbo  siihstarire  .if  Prof.  Biclicll's  "  Mmsc  und 
Pasi^ha."  Hy  W.  F.  Skenk,  D.C.I..  Wilh  an  Introduction  by 
the  Translator  on  the  connnctiun  of  the  pAily  Christian  witJi 
the  Jewish  Church.  (Price  Ss.)  Edinburgh  ;  T.  A  T.  Clark.    IS91 
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[IHE  rather  long  title  of  this  Itook  sufficiently  descrilwa  its  con^ 
tent«.  Prof.  BickeU's  work  has  been  so  fully  analysed  by  the 
present  writer  in  a  former  number  (Ooiolwr,  I8S9)  of  this  Beviow, 
as  to  make  further  notice  unnecessary.  It  will  be  enough  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  engageil  in  liturgicjd  studies  to  the  translation  ti[ 
this  iniiiapenaable  work.  By  undertaking  it.  Dr.  Skene  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  to  whom  CTemian  is  a  iliffieulty.  It  is  however 
needful  t.o  warn  such  readers  that  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
iflnt  of  the  "  Dogmatic  Conclusions  "  drawn  by  Dr.  Bickell  are  omib- 
ted  by  his  translator,  apparently  because  they  are  not  in  accord 
with  his  own  tbeologicul  views.  UTiether  such  a  suppression  is  jiiatt 
to  Dr.  Bickell,  we  must  leave  to  him  for  decision;  it  is  cortJiinly  not 
fair  to  hia  EngliB\i  rewVera.    \>t.  Skene's  own_contritiuiii 
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biy  bav<.-  boon  iillei-ed  nii  i-econsidcratiuti- -auuh  us  the  pHi-ittlnxicjil 
r  thac  the  aovcn  iltuicons  first  appoitilLiI  Wf.re  preehylerB.  The 
valiitklili^  part*  iire  thiBe  dorivwi  from  Piohat's  great  work 
?•  I.ilUrgie ; "  though  hure  again  ihe  riMuler  miiBl  not  suppose  that 
">r.  Skene  givusany  ukii  of  the  work  whiih  he  pmfpssrs  to  have 
Followed. 


f  Texts  and  Studies,  contribntioiiB  to  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Literature.      \'ui.   I-.   No.    i.      'I'h.'   AixAn^y  ui  Ari^iidu^, 

.■.iit.-il    .itiil     truiisiutol  l.y    -1.    ItKM.Ki.    liAKKls,    M.A..    wiih 

an  appciiilix   by   .1.   Aiiiiitage   Kobiiison,  M.jV.     C'anibndge : 

"nivereity  Preus,  1W91. 

HHK  Christian  Apologists  of  the  ae<^oinl  iMHtiiry  give  the  ntiHwcr 

to  iho    thallungti   to    Christianity    conveyud    in    PHtiy    the 

Vounger's  despatch  to  Trajan.      The  Catholic  Faith  began  now  m 

^ine,  not  only  by  its  own  light,  but  in  the  fierce  glare  of  gathering 

d  deliberate  pcraecutio?!.     The  persecntioiis  nf  tho  first  rentury 

arisen   ^itliLT   on    ac^uidentAl   issues  like  that  of  Ncni,  or  nn 

wnal  grounds  rather  than  of  jmlicy,  like  that  of  Dumitiuu.     But 

ll  the  second  century  the  empire  became  conscious  of  a  drain  on  its 

honi   and    religious   forces,    and    of  a  camp  of  deserters  from  Ihe 

ffied   majesty    of  Ciesar   set   up    everywhere  ;    of  an  asylum  of 

tvnegades    from    the    Capitol ine   Jove   and    the    I'nlutini;    A[)ollo. 

opened   everywhere   within    its    limits,      .\gainst   these   dangerons 

aymptoms  to  the  internal  tranquility  of    the  empire  the  fontM  of 

plicy   began    Uj   organise   themselves.     That  empire   found  itself 

Olited  by  a  society  whoso  numbers  made  it  formidable,  but  the 

e  and  spirit  of  whose  writers  were  smiti  to  <ievi'l»p  the  power 

I  reinforcing  Faith  in  the  ApoIogislH.     V>v  have  l>efore  us 

I  apology    i}{   Aristides  now  eomplot«    fwrn    a  newly  disiovenxl 

hpriiie  early  version,  Iwsides  a  largo  recovery  of  the  original  IJreek, 

i  a  smaller  but  corisiilendile  fragment  of  the  Amicnian.  of  which 

D  Venetian   editors   have  given  a    Ijttin    tninslaLioti,    whilst  Mr. 

i,  C,  Conyboare.  of  Oxford,  haa  translated  the  same  from  another 

Y  Into  English.     The    fi'agmcnt   contains  the  opening  chapters. 

I  first  piddisht^l   by  "tho  Icjiniecl  .Armenians  of  the  I Aznrist 

ery  at  ^'(initM!,"  it  was  condemned  as  spurious  by  M.  Kenan  ; 

Hy  cm  account  lif  some  later  am  pi  ideations  of  the  t^ixt,  esjiecially 

I  MinivKlent    to  the    term  Gcotokm  (for  it  appcHrs  to  have  lioeu 

I   tram    the  (!i-euk)  as  aavouring  of  fourth  i-entury  thoologj-. 

it  l«rm  has  no  utpiivnlcnt  in  the  Syriac,  wbiuh  wn»  t'wav.V  Vyj  ^.'M; 
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edilors  "  in  ;i  volume  of  Syriai;  extratte,  pieserved  in  lUe  lihmry  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,"  visited  by  them  in  1889.  Th» 
volume  miraberod  16  among  the  Syriac  MSS,  there,  "may  !« 
referreti  ta  the  seventh  century,"  and  "  is  made  up  of  eepnratfl 
IreatJBes,  moatly  ethJral  in  character."  Aristiik-a  Ifelongs  with 
QuadmtuB  to  the  earlier  Apologists,  whom  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian 
and  others  follow.  The  iiuestion  of  the  dates  of  these  earlier  f 
siftotl  with  gi'ejil  miimtenesa  by  the  editors.  The  nett  result  leaves 
Quadratiis,  .although  with  some  little  doubt,  in  the  periixl  of 
Hadrian,  while  Aristides  is  now  concluded  to  have  presented  his 
apology  to  AntoiiinuB  Pius,  early  in  that  prince's  reign.  The  belief 
that  the  latter  also  atldressed  Hadrian  seems  founded  on  a  mistaki 
arising  from  the  adoption  of  Antoninus  by  Hadriaii,  whose  nani< 
the  former  included  by  custom  with  his  own,  thus  making  biiil 
"TitUB  .^lius  Hiuliianiis  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus  Ciesar." 
the  coui'se  of  ages  and  their  translations,  the  latter  or  diatincliva 
part  became  lost,  luitil  retrieved  in  the  present  Syriac  version, 
while  that  of  Hadrian  remained.  An  interesting  point  raised  is 
that  of  the  contact  of  Culsus,  the  Anti-Christian  philoeophei',  with 
Aristides  ;  and  siifficient  instances  of  parallel  linos  iu  the  atUck  of 
Celsus  with  those  traced  l>y  Aristides  in  his  ajmlog}'  are  adduced, 
to  make  that  contact  probable.  Celsus  is  chiefly  known  from 
Origen's  work  against  him.  Perhaps  the  most  interestiTig  foatura 
in  the  Apology  is  the  outline  of  a  creed  or  .iifiiiioliun  lidri  dEKlucibI 
from  it,  which  the  eilitors  present  as  follows  :— 

^V6  believe  in  one  Goil  .\luii|,'htj',  Maker  of  Heaven  luid  l^arth,  ami  ii 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son.  .  .  .  Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  .  .  .  U 
was  pierced  by  (he  Jews :  He  died  and  was  buried :  The  tturd  day  He  ms 
o^ain ;  He  nscendeil  into  Heaven.     .     .    .     He  is  about  to  come  Id  judict 

Aristides  calls  himself  "a  philosopher  of  Athens,"  retaining' 
"the  philosophic  dross  with  a  view  to  future  service  in  the  gospel. 
But  the  assumed  lone  of  dispassionate  moderation  soon  drops  away 
and  that  of  the  eager  advocate  appears.  A  single  quotation  from 
Plato's  Tiirurm  regarding  the  "impossibility  of  discoiering  anil 
presenting  to  all  men  the  Maker  and  Father  of  this  universe,' 
(Plato,  Tirmens,  28c.)  bespeaks  the  professional  student.  Tha 
opening  section  deals  with  the  nature  and  being  of  God, — 

Who   luoieth   aU  thingB.     .     .     .     WTio   m»de   all   for   the    sake 

men.     .     .     .     without  bet{inninc  and  without  end,  inunorlal.  oompletn, 

and   mcouipreheiisible.     .     .     .     He   is   altogether  wisdoiii    and    under- 

abuuliiig.     .     .     .    He  oaVs  t\n  wkcultice  iioi'  Ubntiou — nor  nLn.vtUinf!  frani 

I  »qyoiia>  bin  «U  adiot  ffiro- 
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I'he  iiiithor  thou  (liBtribut«§  the   htunan   race  into  four  cliisscti, 

Jarbariaiia.    Greeks,    Jews,    and    Christians."      But    only    flreck 

■tj^holog;!'  is  i|iiotei,l,  vix.,,  Kroiios,  Rheu,  and  ihe  real  of  their  ^hJ!* 

r  th«  first  uf  these.     The  Jewish   patriarchnl  descent  and  thi-Jr 

iDJoiirn  in  Egypt  me  next  imued.     From  what  follows  conceniiny 

Qm   Christians    the   above   Si/iuIioIhiii    is   extmelL'il,       Some    whule 

■  Mntences  are  romarkahle,  - - 


Belief  in  the  HesuiTcction  aftor  three  days  and  subseiiuent  Aacun- 

n  is&lsowldeil.     This  is  taught  from  that  gospel  which  a  liltk' 

M  spoken  among  them  as  l>eing  preachenl."      Oral  ti-ana- 

wion,howover,  is  not  now  thesole  source.  "Takonow,"helaterur(;ra. 

''their  writings  and  read  them,  and  ye  will  find  that  not  uf  niysi'lf 

iKVV-  I   brought  these  things."    This  reference  to  atandard  writings, 

e  elements  of  a  future  Canon,  is  signiticaiit.    The  gnuit  hiUk  (>f  the 

f  consists  in  the  usual  ex|>osure  of  the  gross  conceits  and 

ulin(;  traditions  of  heathenism  all  rouml,  from   Barbarians  to 

To  the  former  is  ascribed  the  worship  of  "the  elements," 

"earth,  air,  fire,  and  water;"  of  the   sun  and  of  ancestuiv. 

;  the  Greeks  all  the  legends  of  the  Pantheon   receive  due 

tion;  as  do  those  of  lais,  Osiria,  Typhon,  and   Horus,  among 

p  Egyptians,  on  whom  the  worship  of  various  animal  and  vegebiblo 

a  is  also  cliargul,  "they  having  erred  with  a  gre*t   error  nhavo 

H  peoplea  tlMt  are  u]Mn  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  rurifBity  attaching  to  the  tJreoV   text,  tirsl   published   by 

oiiadesat  Paris  in    IK3'i,  and    re[)ri]ited    in    Migne's /'"'r»/'Nrt" 

II  amon^  the  works  of  St.  John  of  Daiimsciis,  lies  in  the  totally 

use  to  which  the  ajmlog)-,  or  a  large  poition  of  it,  in  put.     It 

S  p»rt  of  a  religions  romance,  nameil  " The  Life  of  SS.  Baiiajtm 

nl  Jowjihal,"  which  turns  iipun  the  young  son  of  a  perscruting 

I  kin^  U>  hia  Other's  horror,  converted  lu  the  faith,  and  iigxin 

•,  by  which  his  apostacy  is  to  i>e  ensured,  l>oing  over-ruled  by 

ration  so  as  to  fortify  him,  and  to  convert  the  heathen  father, 

I  |>eople  into  the  Imrgain.     The  argument,  which  is  made 

1  thiis  t-iclonous,  follows  largely   the  lines  of  the  apolog,v  of 

rtidea.  as  shewn  in  the  Syriac  version  and  confirmed,  with  mma 

I,  by  the  Armenian  fragment.     The  romance  is  lieliered  to 

I  to  the   sixth  rentury.  or  perhii|*>i   nariier  still.     It  has  a 

I  completeness  a)>ont  it   which  might  mislead   the  unwury 

I  notion   of  ita  containing  a  fullv  meaaura  of  ^\\vwuu»!«h. 


Pcolwlily  the  reverse  of  this  wuiild  he  the  inoro  t-iirrout  Uifcroiiceb 
Tbils,  the  Chriatological  piisaage  in  ihe  Gieek  says  that  "(byi 
Holy  Spirit)  He  came  down  from  heaven  (for  the  salvation  of  meu^ 
born  (without  generation  and  inuomiplibility),"  where  the  kmckoted 
clauaes  are  wanting  in  the  Syiiac.  The  Greek  further  udds,  "audi 
hainng  fulfilled  His  marvellous  economy,  through  the  Crow  ha 
tasteii  of  death,  l>y  His  own  spontaneous  design." 

It  refers  also  more  precisely  to  "  the  Holy  Scripture  rolled  by 
them  (Christians)  thnt  of  the  Groepel."  A  fuller  stress  is  laid  on  th« 
mission  of  the  Twelve,  "even  as  one  of  them  journeyed  to  iha 
regions  about  ns  preaching  the  doctrine  of  truth."  God  ifi"tba 
creator  and  franier  of  all  things  in  Uia  only-liegotten  Son  and  ths 
Holy  Spirit,"  and  Christians  "have  the  comnuindments  of  the  sanitf 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  engi'aved  on  their  hearts,  waiting  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  aiid  life  of  the  world  to  come."  The  anti- 
Christian  attituile  of  the  Jews  is  also  more  expressly  brought  out, 
and  the  singular  charge  of  the  Syriac,  that  "  their  service  is  to  angels 
and  not  to  Gud,  in  that  they  ol>ser\'e  Sabbaths,  etc,,"  disappeare. 
Interesting  parallels  are  adduced  between  the  "  preaching  of  Peter," 
of  which  fragments  are  presei-ved  by  Clement  of  A1e]ulnd^il^  » 
our  apology,  as  also  between  the  "  SibyUino  Oracles"  and  this  latt«r: 
Glimpses  of  the  "  Two  Wfiya,"  as  exhibited  in  the  "  I'eachings  t 
the  Apostles,"  also  appear  in  Aristidea.  The  conclusion  suggested 
by  a  careful  compainsou  is,  that  the  Greek  made  too  many  a 
to  the  standpoint  of  the  romance  for  it  to  be  taken  as  correcting  tJi« 
Syriac  ;  while  the  latter,  seeming  to  miss,  as  checked  by  the  Armfr 
nian,  but  little  of  the  original,  devclojjps  cxegetical  clniiscs  freely, 
and  'iccasionally  mistakes  the  sense. 

Hknrv  Havm-W.  Il.Ii, 

Life  of  General  de  Sonis.    Uy  Mgr.  BaL'Naru.  Translat<;d  hy 

Ividy  Herbert.     London:  Art  and  Book    Company,      1IS92. 

WK  feel  cei'liiin  that  the  short  work  before  us  will  be  [ 
with  deep  interest  by  a  large  number  of  our  readers,       ^^ 
iip|>e«ls  to  so  many  and  to  sueh  varie<l  sides  of  life,  that  it  cnnnot  (ail 
to  prove  attractive  to  many,  who  though  neither  heroes  nor  soldier 
may  yet  in  other  aspects  of  his  life,  gather  some   useful  lessotu 
from  General  de  Sonis,.    In  every  relation  of  life  the  subject  of  thil 
biography  appears    to  have  been    ndmintble.      A  dutiful    son, 
jtirectionate    husl>aud  and  father,  a  brave    soldier  submisaive  iii 
srifialceru,  and  cunsiderutc,  ai-tivc  and  distinguished  as  a  general. 
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man,  and  alK)vc  all,  a  dcvont  Christian  and  a  zoiilous  consistent 
Catholic  :  all  this  to  a  remarkable  extent  we  tind  united  in  General 
dc  Sonis.  Moreover  his  life  was  spent  in  stirring  times  and  amidst 
exciting  scenes.  The  son  of  a  soldiei*  and  the  father  of  three 
others,  he  l>elonged  to  a  military  race  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  The  General  from  an  early  age  showed  a  marked  predilection 
for  his  profession  ;  as  a  child  his  favourite  walk  was  in  a  square 
where  he  could  watch  soldiers  at  their  drill,  and  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  being  placed  in  front  of  his  father  on  hoi-seback,  when 
he  would  enjoy  a  gallop  amongst  the  tropical  beauties  of  Guadeloupe, 
where  the  regiment  was  quartered  at  the  time  of  his  birth  and 
during  the  early  years  of  his  life. 

After  the  usual  coiu^e  of  education  at  the  militjiry  college  of 
St.  Cyr,  De  Sonis  was  attached  to  the  P'ifth  Hussars,  an  appoint^ 
nicnt  which  greatly  pleased  him,  as  his  love  for  horses  made  the 
cavalry  especially  attractive  in  his  eyes.  He  shortly  after  man-ied 
a  lady  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  who  appears  from 
the  slight  sketch  we  gather  of  her  in  these  piges,  to  have  been  in  no 
way  unworthy  of  him.  Their  married  life  was  not  without  its 
<lomestic  trials  ;  they  were  never  rich,  and  their  children  were 
numerous  :  and,  worse  than  all,  the  duties  of  a  soldier's  life  were  for 
ever  forcing  this  devoted  husband  and  father  to  leave  those  he  loved 
BO  well ;  and  even  when  not  septirated,  the  const^mt  moves,  the 
fretjuent  up-rcKiting  from  each  home  so  soon  as  they  had  become 
attached  to  it,  must  have  weigluMl  heavily  amongst  the  lesser  ills  of  life. 
Moreover,  even  his  profe^^sion,  which  he  loved  devotedly  and  in 
which  he  took  so  nuich  pride,  was  not  always  a  source  of  pure 
delight.  He  loved  his  country  and  the  army  enthusiastically,  but 
he  love<l  Go<l  and  His  Church  far  more  ;  and  although  as  a  soldier 
he  could  not  question  the  political  movements  which  the  French 
army  was  employed  to  help  or  to  hinder,  yet,  early  in  his  military 
career,  he  had  misgivings  during  the  Italian  canqiiiign  whether  in 
fighting  for  Fnince  he  wjis  not  fighting  against  the  Holy  See. 
Fortunately,  the  greater  jwirt  of  his  active  life  was  ]3jissed  in  Algeria, 
ami  here  he  could  fight  without  any  t'rrihrp*iisn\  and  it  was  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  Crusa«ler  that  he  em[)loyed  his  talents  both  in  sub 
jugating  and  in  governing  the  And)s.  These  jKiges  tell  of  his 
success  in  doing  lM)th.  His  skill  an<l  alertness  were  invaluable  in 
the  half  guerilla  warfare  of  the  desert  ;  an<l  his  considemte  and 
honourable  treatment  of  the  Arabs  luider  all  circumstances  cause<l 
him  to  Ikj  greiitly  IkjIovwI  and  respected. 

The  only  considerable  war  in  which  Fi-anee  was  engaged  during  his 

/LT//.  2  of  Fotfrth.  Serien^  ^  "^ 
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life,  nriil  in  wliiuli  Ho  Soiiie  took  no  ]xirt  was  llic  C'liituvtii.  Diliil 
those  years  he  was  usefully  and  actively  liiisy  iu  Algeria.  Ill  IS8 
as  we  saw,  he  fought  in  the  Italian  campaign ;  and  in  IfTO,  thou 
not  attached  to  the  Army  on  the  Rhine  in  tlie  early  niuntha  of  t 
Franeo-Gorman  war,  he  was  appointed  tii  the  command  of  a  diWst 
in  the  Army  of  the  Loire  towards  its  close.  Spai:o  forbids  0 
dwelling  in  detail  on  the  tragic  history  of  those  melancholy  woe 
General  de  Sonis  and  Colonul  du  (.'harette  were  inliniatiJyiissi 
in  this  campaign,  and  were  united  not  ordy  in  their  military  duti 
but  were  completely  in  sympathy  in  the  relipoiis  spirit  with  whi 
both  fought.  The  disastrous  fate  of  the  French  troojis  in  tl 
months  of  1870  are  )i  matter  of  history  ;  nor  did  De  Horiis  esca{)e  1 
full  shaie  of  sulTGiing  and  angnish.  All  but  fatally  wuundetl  f 
engagement  near  Loigny,  on  December  2nd,  ho  lay  the  whole  of 
freeziiig  lold  night  on  the  ground  nnaided  and  nlomj.  Snow  1 
heavily;  his  leg  hnikon  in  fiv<i-and-twenly  places,  wonid,  in  the  «>ui 
of  nature,  havo  caused  him  nns])eakable  pain ;  the  cold  and  thii 
were  well-nigh  unbearable;  and  yet,  he  seems  to  have  l>ecufaVQUt 
with  supernatural  consolations  which  may  be  said  to  have,  extinguirii 
his  bodily  pain.  His  confessors  tell  ns;  "During  that  light  t 
Blesaed  Yirgiti  ahttweil  him  extmordinarj-  favnure  and  Ulled  him  w; 
ineffable  consolations.  Hia  crushed  limb,  the  freeinng  <>f  tbe  fitH 
parts,  all  the  horrore  of  that  fearful  night,  and  his  tej-riblo  eutferiiv 
disappearetl  liefore  that  presence.  "  I  only  l>egan  to  suffer  a^in," 
said,  "  when  men  tried  to  help  me." 

The  results  of  this  night  were,  however,  irreparable.  His  kg  v 
amputated  on  the  following  day.  and  gangrene  having  attack<Kl  I 
other  font,  it  was  only  at  the  expense  of  weeks  of  intense  suRori 
that  he  did  not  lose  this  also.  His  recovery  was  slow  and  the  Intt 
yoai'3  of  hit;  life  wei-e  full  of  autl'i'ting;  yet,  to  ue,ir  the  end,  he  s 
maiiiiged  to  mount  his  charger  and  head  his  trao])s.  No  wouiidH 
piiia  coidd  quench  his  military  zeal :  and  he  remained  in  the  i 
luittl  the  Governmenl,  after  mtiny  irreligious  and  nn-Catho 
demonstrations,  at  length  gave  Ihu  fnlid  commands  fur  the  rupn'ssii 
of  the  religious  orders,  commands  which  were  to  lie  enforeiil,  i 
necessary,  by  the  sword.  Rather  than  be  the  imwilling  instrumd 
of  so  great  u  sacrilege,  General  de  Sonia  retired  from  active  aervil 
and  spent  the  remaining  few  years  of  his  life  Jit  Pussy,  near  Par 
His  days  were  already  numborod,  and  his  death  was  a  fittiitg  aeqt 
to  his  whole  life.  Inrleed  his  end  was  so  saintlike  that  many  of  i 
/ri'ends  looked  on  a  visit  to  him  al  this  rime  in  the  li^L  of 
pilgrimag.e  to  some  sWmc;  lv■IvV\wl^»^  \\\  k\ug.\«_,  V'S'S"^  be  died  t 
dcAth  of  the  just. 
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We  feel  that  we  have  dwelt  inadequately  on  the  great  spiritual 
lieautv  of  the  life  before  lis — the  constant  devotion  to  God  and  His 
Church,  the  close  union  of  the  brave  soldier  with  his  Redeemer,  but 
our  space  is  limited,  and  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  study  for 
themst'lven  this  living  proof  that  all  holiness  is  not  confined  to  the 
cloist4?r,  and  that  in  the  French  army  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  true  saint  and  a  devout  hero  mav  find  his  vocation.  The  book  is 
dedicated,  not  unfitly,  to  General  Lord  Ralph  Kerr,  at  whoso 
instance  it  was  translated  into  P]nglish. 


Ireland    and    St.  Patrick.    By    Wii.liam  Billkn  Morris, 

of  the  Oratory.     London  :  Burns  <fe  Ojites. 

FATHER  MORRIS  has  given  us  a  delightful  l>ook.  It  appeai-s 
opportunely,  too,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  fourteen  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  St.  Patrick.  Fourteen  long  centuries 
have  rolled  by  since,  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler  the  men 
of  Erin  mourned  for  Patrick,  and  turned  night  into  d«ay  by  the 
innumerable  taiK»i-s  at  his  funeral  obsecjuies.  The  period  is  certainly 
long  enough  to  estimate  the  value  and  durability  of  his  work,  and 
Father  Morris's  previous  study  in  Patrician  literature  renders  him 
well  fitted  for  the  t^isk.  He  approaches  it  too  as  a  Catholic 
writing  for  Catholics,  and  though  outsidei*s  may  deem  this  an 
olwtiicle  to  the  calm  impirtial  treiitment  of  the  subject,  yet  the 
[wssession  of  the  Catholic  Faith  is  in  reality  an  essential  retpiisite 
for  its  ade<piate  treatment.  One  who  does  not  share  in  the  faith  of 
the  Ii-ish  j)eople  win  never  writ^;  in  that  spirit  of  living  sympathy 
with  their  religion  which  the  nature  of  this  work  demands. 

A  non-Catholic  writer  might  wnto  in  a  spirit  of  the  strictest 
hi.Htorical  fairness.  He  may  display  an  unlK)unded  veneration  for 
the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish  character.  He  may 
demoTistnite  from  th(»  treatment  of  Ireland  in  the  past  by  her  more 
powerful  neighlxMir,  that  the  faidts  of  the  Irish  are  solely  the  result 
of  the  Iwrharous  legislation  of  that  pericxl.  He  nmy  do  all  this  in 
a  manner  to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical,  yet  his  work  will  lack 
that  indescriliable  charm,  which  the  i>;iges  of  a  Catholie  writer,  if  he 
be  e<pud  to  his  task,  are  sure  to  contain.  It  seems  a  pinidox  to  siiy 
that  it  re^piires  a  Catholic  to  |K)rtniy  the  character  of  a  siiint,  or  to 
gauge  the  permanent  worth  of  his  lal>ours.  We  are  far  from  siiying 
on  the  other  hand  that  every  l»ook  on  subjects  such  as  this  written 
hy  a  Catholic  possesses  this  value, — there  vvtc  \tvvvu^  'vVv^v  ^vi  w<^v, 
Vmther  Moma'a  hook  does. 
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Tho  mitloriuls  for  iho  history  of  IreJaml,  ijoth  ct«lesiaetii:uJ  a 
civil,  have  been  rapidly  acciimu luting  of  Into,  The  cnroftil  tra 
lations  of  the  liolls  nerioa  have  placed  within  reach  of  nil  ii  tiiuiu 
priceless  raateriaL  The  higher  historical  crilicisin,  loo,  h 
judicial  fairness  are  beginning  at  liist  to  Iw  jienerally  nx;ogniseit: 
Ireland,  and  tho  country  is  ceiisirig  to  liu  disgraced  by  those  i 
culled  "  Hiatorios  of  Ireland,"  which  even  at  best  were  nuthiiig  belt 
than  bulky  party  (wmpKlets.  In'laiid  has  not  yot  seen  its  Liiigai 
He  will  lie  the  prodmaiuii  of  the  future  Irish  Catholic  Uni\'erai^ 
and  will  appear  at  the  proper  time.  Books  like  thai,  uf  Fnthc 
Morris  will  facilitate  his  task. 

We  have  one  serious  quarrel  with  Father  Morris.  Ho  li«s  n 
St.  Partrick  a  Frenchman.  This  is  mil  the  place  to  enter  on 
historical  dimiuisition  on  the  birth-place  of  our  Saint.  The  quLVtH 
is  needlessly  complicated  by  some  writers  assigning  various  plai 
on  the  most  fanciful  grounds  na  the  region  in  which  St.  Psurick  fil 
saw  the  light.  One  writer  from  whom  we  might  expect  Imt 
things  assign  tho  south-west  of  Flngland  as  tho  taint's  birtb-phu 
The  clear  weight  of  intrinsic  evidence  in  our  opinion  incontostab^ 
points  to  Sl.rathclyde  as  being  the  Saint's  niitiv<i  soil.  '~ 
extrinsic  BviJence  for  ihia  opinion  is  simple  overwhelming.  Wb  aj 
not  forgetting,  however,  that  the  question  is  an  opan  onc^v< 
much  so —  and  that  Father  Morris  has  his  right  to  hia  opinion : 
we  have  to  ours,  but  we  could  not  pass  by  what  wc  think  10  1 
nothing  better  than  downright  flat  historical  heresy  without  girdil 
away  at  it  to  the  best  of  our  power. 

Passing  over  this  one  debatable  question,  on  which  ligrtwiQa 
can  not  be  had  for  a  long  time  yet  we  fear,  we  hasten  to  say  ih&t  « 
the  rest  of  Father  Morris's  book  we  are  in  complete  nC4Mrd,  1 
lengthy  chapter  on  the  Bull  of  Pope  Adrian  shows  signs  of  j 
power  and  will  well  repay  careful  ponisal.  Father  Morris  alrilt 
with  no  sword  of  lath,  and  he  woidd  lie  a  bold  man  wh.i  could  nfl 
maintain  the  authenticity  of  Adrian's  Bull. 

The   three    concluding   essays  are    valuable  for  tht?    hisroriot 
information  they  couvey  as  well  as  for  the  charm  of  their  ltt«nin[ 
excellence.     Occasionally  they  flash  out  into  real  etoquen 
is  these  we  think  which  will  render  thu  book  jiopular  in  Irelan 

Anything  relating  to  St.  Patrick  appwils  to  the  Irish  hearta. 
lives  enshrined  for  ever  in  the  aflcctions  of  tho  people.     Ha  is  imt : 
much  »  great  saint  and  a  grejit  hero  of  the  past,   as  a  living  *ct« 
power  of  the  preaetil.    He  looms  largely  an<i  clearly  Jwriiri)  tn 
popular  iinagjnB.lion.    t^ie  (AtKnuAwc 'A^WX-o^a.^ftT  cQDturiw  ii 
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hovu  moulded  on  his  teaching  and  example.  There  are  few  families 
in  Irehuid  in  which  a  chihl  is  not  called  Patrick.  The  popular  form 
of  siilutation  to  this  day  in  the  Irish  speaking  portions  of  the 
country  is  ^'  (lod  and  Mary  and  also  Patrick  be  with  you."  Our  own 
St.  Augustine,  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  things  before 
the  nngns  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  is  certainly  not  in  our  days,  (if 
we  may  reverently  siiy  so,)  the  same  thing  in  the  feelings  of  English 
C  atholics  that  St.  Patrick  is  in  those  of  the  Irish.  Why  it  should 
be  so  we  know  not.  Father  Morris  has  given  us  some  reasons  for 
the  Irish  side  of  the  question.  We  heartily  recommend  the  lx>ok. 
The  jKiprr,  type,  and  binding  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics.    By  Katiikkink  Tynan. 

^P^HK  gifted  authoress  of  this  little  book  of  ]>oems,  disanns  criticism 
I  from  the  very  outset,  by  the  (juaint  and  gi-jiceful  "Apologia* 
witli  which  sin*  prefaces  the  work.  We  are  not  iiu^lined  to  jwiss 
scvcic  strictiu'es  on  what  is  professedly  simple  and  unpretentious. 
Thcit*  is  a  go<xl  deal  of  poetry  written  nowadays,  which  although  very 
pretentious,  is  vague,  misty,  and  insipid  to  such  a  degree,  that  one 
may  tndy  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Poetry  which  has 
nothing  it  it  should  not  be  \mtten,  or,  at  all  events,  not  inflicted  on 
the  public. 

The  volume  of  poetry  before  us  is  beautified  by  a  vein  of 
religious  sentiment.  It  contains  bright  original  concepticms  and 
real  poetical  id(»as,  expressed  with  a  certain  amount  of  chann. 
Here  and  there  we  find  t(K)  much  rich  imagery,  too  nuich  gold  and 
i"oses.  There  are  pretty  legends  amtmg  the  poems.  But  the 
nieniiaid(Mi  vrith  a  soul  is  a  legend  which  draws  too  largely  on  our 
imagination.  Some  of  the  rhythm  is  very  pleasing,  as,  for  instance, 
*'The  Blackbird  "  (a  new  song  with  an  old  burden),  but  in  other  [K>emH 
the  perfection  of  the  rhythm  is  not  always  e<pudly  mainUiineil.  The 
voluni«»  is  elegantly  got  up  and  would  be  an  appropriate  gift-lMH>k. 


Meditations  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  for  every  day  in  the 

year.     By   the   late    Rev.   J.    Xoii-rr  S.J.     2  vols.     Dublin  : 
Browne  iV  XoLin. 

^r^HE  writer  of  this  review  had  in  his  {Missession  some  thirty  yeai*s 
1.      ago  three  volumes  of  this  work,  then  publishe<l  in  four  volumes 
but  now  re[)rinte<l  in  two,  and  applied  but  in  vain  for  the  fourth  ;  to 
his  disappiHutment  it  was  out  of  print.    'V\\\ft\A  w^vf  \\v^  V\\v^\  >^^ 
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case,  and  he  welcomes  this  sixth  and  new  edition.  Father  Nouet 
excels  as  a  compiler  of  Meditations ;  he  does  not  exhaust  the  subject 
of  meditation  so  as  to  leave  nothing  for  the  reader  to  do,  but  places 
before  him  sufficient  matter  upon  which  his  intellect  may  dwell  with 
profit.  He  points  out  the  sentiments  and  affections  which  would 
flow  from  such  reflexions,  and  without  any  pressure  suggest  practices 
to  which  such  aflfections  not  unnaturally  lead.  Such  a  method  is  a 
great  help  to  the  many  who  find  a  difficulty  in  Meditation,  and 
whose  memory,  mind  and  will  are  slow  to  act,  while  the  few  who 
have  made  sufficient  progress  in  mental  prayer  to  be  able  to  exercise 
their  faculties  without  any  external  guidance  will  find  the  fullest 
scope  for  them  in  the  abundance  of  correct  and  solid  matter  to  be 
found  in  each  separate  Meditation.  These  two  volumes  then  apj^eal, 
and  not  without  effect,  to  the  intelligence,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
eminently  devotional,  affective  and  practical. 


Bishop  Wilberforce.     By  G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A.  London : 

Methuen  <fe  Co.     1891. 

rflHIS  volume  forms  one  of  a  new  series  of  small  books  entitled 
I  "  English  Leaders  of  Religious  Thought,"  which  comprises  short 
biographies  of  men  differing  from  one  another  as  widely  as  did 
Wesley,  Maurice,  and  Chalmers  from  Cardinal  Newman,  a 
thoughtful  sketch  of  whose  character,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hutton, 
preceded  their  lives  in  this  issue. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  Catholic  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
work  l)efore  us,  he,  naturally,  being  entirely  unable  to  view  it  fi*om 
the  standpoint  from  which  it  is  written,  and  diff'ering  from  the 
author  not  alone  on  first  principles,  but  on  the  very  ground  fi-om 
which  he  considers  Bishop  Wilbci-force's  life  and  sympathises  with 
his  work  and  eti'orts.  A  former  and  enthusiastic  biogi-apher,  Dean 
Burgon,  describes  Samuel  Wilberforce  "  as  the  remodeller  of  the 
episcopate,"  and  it  is  Mr.  Daniell's  aim  *'to  present  his  life,  work, 
character,  and  influence  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  thus  suggested." 
But  to  us,  to  whom  the  Anglican  episcopate  is  a  mere  name  for 
the  leading  officials  of  a  schismatical  communion  and  a  useful  branch 
of  the  public  service,  the  attempt  to  convert  such  officers  into  shep- 
herds of  the  Christian  flock  and  descendants  of  the  Apostles  aj)pears 
to  l)e  a  mere  wast<5  of  time,  energy,  and  zeal.  No  doubt  we  can 
welcome  the  elevation  of  their  motives,  and  the  higher  view  of  their 
work  with  which   an  eitrnest  mind  can   imbue  those  uiider  his  con- 
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trol  and  iiiHiieiice,  and  with  which  Dr.  Wilberforce,  for  one,  tried  to 
st.iuip  his  clerg}'  ;  yet,  in  these  pages  we  feel  that  our  synqwithy  is 
asked  for  much  that  is  marked  with  the  inherent  hollowness  and 
unreality  of  Anglicanism,  and  that  his  efforts  to  infuse  life  and 
apostolicity  in  the  l>ench  of  Knglish  bishops,  were  as  futile  as  his 
claims  to  Catholicity,  for  the  P^t<d)lishment  of  which  we  do  not  deny 
that  he  was  an  ornament. 

The  c(mnnon  accusation  against  the  Church  of  England  made  l>oth 
by  ultra- Protestants  and  by  the  Catholic  Church  is  this,  that  she  does 
not  know  her  own  mind  even  on  fimdamental  (piestions  of  the  Faith; 
that  she  temporises  where  she  ought  to  stand  firm  ;  that  she  attempts 
t4)  allow,  and  even  succeeds  in  allowing,  absolutely  contradictory  and 
hostile  doctrines  t^)  })e  equally  taught  \inth  her  approval :  and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  Dr.  Wilberforce's  success  in  itself  forms  a 
fatal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  accusiition.  The  highest  pniise 
that  his  biographer  gives  him  is  that  he  was  so  skilful  in  manipulat- 
ing difficult  (piestionff,  so  conciliatory  to  those  of  completely  different 
views,  so  fidl  of  tact  in  reconciling  men  U)  accede  to  much  from  which 
thev  conscientiously  dissented,  that  the  ever-threatened  and  dreaded 
disruption  of  parties  within  the  EsUiblishment  was  |K)8tponed.  In 
fact,  that  it  was  he  more  than  any  other  man  who  was  the  binding 
force  which  prevented  the  bundle  of  loose  faggots  from  following 
Oieir  natural  l)ent,  and  falling  asunder. 

Fiom  an  Anglican  fxjint  of  view  this  may  be  pniise  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  Christianity  of  the  type  represented  by  Siinniel  \Vilb<»rforce 
could  have  sulnlued  the  world  as  the  Catholic  Church  has  suUlue^l 
it,  or  wht^hcr  we  can  find  any  likeness  to  such  a  shepherd  in  the 
AjK>stolic  (\>llege.  We  are  told  that  l>oth  Protestants  and  .so-calle<l 
Anglo-Catholics  exist,  and  were  meant  to  exist  within  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  Dr.  Wilberfoire  considereil  he  was  lM)und  to  do 
justice  to  both.  If  such  indee<i  is  the  duty  of  an  Anglican  bishop, 
We  may,  jx'rhaps,  admire  the  skill  with  which  he  compromises  between 
diriHt  opposites,  though  we  fear  it  nnist  be  at  the  exjK'Use  of  the 
sincerity  and  conscientiousness  <»f  the  man  himself.  Indewl,  we  feel 
that  the  more  the  life  before  us  is  studitnl,  the  more  we  shall  find 
that  the  highest  praise  we  can  bestow  on  Siunuel  Willwrforce 
is,  that  he  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  useful  tyjH?  that  of  a 
.Hut'cesful  chairman  of  pul»lic  meetings.  We  have,  of  course,  no  wish 
t<»  ilisiNinige  hispriva*^'  piety;  vet,  as  a  [>u]>lic  chanicter,  the  jKijuilar 
estitnate  of  him  as  a  man  alMtve  all  anxious  to  smi>oth  things  over 
and  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  even  at  the  exjHMise  of  tnuh,  is 
4*onfinne<l  in  this  volume. 
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Aclded  to  the  above  estimate,  we  have  to  deplore  in  Dr. 
Willun-force  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  loses  no 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  itself  in  violent  language.  Indeed,  in  his 
anxiety  to  appear  in  the  popular  character  of  an  anti-popery 
ecclesiastic,  he  sometimes  \\Tites  almost  incoherently.  What,  for 
exam})le,  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  remark,  which  follows  an  opinion 
that  the  value  for  and  the  importiincc  of  prayer  have  nsen  in  the 
Anglic^m  communion:  "With  far  le^s  tendency  to  the  corruptions  of 
K4)me,  we  have  put  forth  more  abundantly  at  home  the  blessed  shoots 
of  a  loving  charity  ?"  (p.  1 10).  However,  it  is  Mr.  Daniell's  expresswl 
opinion  that  the  conversions  to  the  faith  in  Dr.  Wilbei-foi-ce's  family 
were  lietriraental  to  his  own  advancement  in  the  Establishment.  If 
he  himself  judged  this  to  be  the  case,  it  may  explain  the  hostility  of 
his  attitude  towards  the  truth.  An  ambitious  man  thus  thwarted 
would  l>e  likely  to  be  embittered,  and  his  langiuige  may  thus  l)e 
accounted  for,  although  it  cannot  be  excusetl  or  condoned. 


Die  Sentenzen  Rolands.  Nachmals  Papstes  Alexander  III. 
Zum  eraten  Mai  herausgegeben  von  P.  Ambrosius  Gietl,  O.P. 
Freiburg  :    Herder.  1891. 

17^  DKXIFLP],  the  le^irned  sub-aix-hivist  of  the  Holy  See,  who 
I.  «  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  through  his  History  of  the 
Universities  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  still  more  establishing 
his  fame  ])y  the  "  Chartularium  UniversitiitisParisiensis,"  thesecoml 
vohime  of  which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  detect  in  a  codex  of  the  public  archives  of  Niirnberg  the  above 
manuscript.  The  edition  is  entirely  the  work  of  his  able  disciple, 
F.  (Jietl.  O.P.  of  (Jraz,  in  Austi-ia. 

The  ^(  hfrntior  of  Ivoland  Baiidinelli,  at  first  Professor  of  TheologA' 
in  the  I'nivt^'sitv  of  lioloi^na,  afterwards  Caixlinal  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Holy  See,  but  best  known  as  the  great  Pope  Alexander  III., 
belong  to  that  class  of  mediaeval  "  Summae "  out  of  which  have 
grown  the  wonderful  systems  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventure. 
In  a  j)ithy  preface  the  (iditor  enlarges  on  several  questions  relating 
to  the  .<(ntnd'nf(>.  Above  all  he  fully  (establishes  the  authorshi]) 
of  Kola ndus,  whose  "Sunmia"  of  Canon  law  was  established  bv 
Professoi-  Thaner  Insbruck,  and  then  goes  on  to  scrutinize  the 
contents  and  the  |X)sition  which  the  work  occupies  in  medianal 
theology.  Let  us  point  out  that  the  "  Sententiae  liolandi  Bononien.sis 
mfl^'-istri "  are  made  up  of  three  pirts,  trciiting  of  Faith,  the  Sacraments 
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ami  (.haritv.  Most  rt»inarkal)lo  is  the  treatise  on  the  Siicninients, 
arul  chieHy  that  part  which  is  ()C(Mii)ie(l  with  canonical  impediments, 
liolandus  Hrmly  dc^fends  the  opinion  which  traces  the  ori^'n  of 
matrimony  in  every  case  to  the  consent  of  the  contracting  jwrties. 
A  mere  sup<'rHcial  view  tak<'n  of  the  Senttntiar  shows  them  to  be 
in('omplct<',  inasnnich  as  the  conchiding  trwitise  on  the  last  things  is 
wanting.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  some 
•  jucstions  are  exhaustively  discussed,  and  seem  to  l)ecome  in 
Kolandus'  hands  an  antidote  against  ciin*ent  heresies.  Special 
mention  is  deserved  by  the  manner  in  which  he  teiiches  most  exactly 
the  real  presence  in  the  holy  Eucharist.  Students  of  mediaeval  theology 
will  easily  detect  a  kind  of  similitude  hetweon  Kolandus  and 
Abaelard.  F.  (iietl  has  spired  no  lal)our  in  bringing  fresh  light  to 
bear  upon  this  vexed  (jucstion,  and  his  critical  notes  will  amply 
rcfKiy  attentive  perusal.  The  result  is  that  although  Kolandus  is 
not  seldom  dependent  on  Alwielard,  yet  in  (piestions  of  far-reaching 
importance  he  tot^Uly  dissents  from  him.  The  admirable  way  in 
which  F.  Gietl  has  discharged  his  task  enables  us  to  form  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  scholastics  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  labour 
spent  by  them  in  elucitlating  the  most  weighty  problems  which  still 
inten»st  men's  minds.  Hkllrshkim. 


The  Wisdom  and  Wit  of  Blessed  Thomas  More.    Collected 

and     edited    by     Kev.    T.    E.    Brid<;ett,    C.S.S.K.       I.ondon: 
Hums  \'  Gates!  1892. 

Tj^XGIilSII-speaking  Catholics  are  once  more  laid  uiub'r  an 
J  obligation  to  Father  Bridget t  for  a  valuable  work.  The 
present  is  meant  as  a  comiwinion  volume  to  his  "Life  of  Blessed 
Thomas  iMore"  published  last  year,  and  as  an  instalment  to  hiisten 
the  re[)rint  of  Blessed  More*s  complete  works.  But  even  when  that 
publication  api)ears,  this  collection  of  choice  things  will  still  Iw 
useful.  There  are  many  who  laugh  at  the  idea  of  presenting  an 
author  piecemeal,  and  of  reading  him  in  "mgs  and  tags,"  of  fewling 
upon  dainty  morsels;  }>ut  these  critics  seem  to  assume  that  jM^ople 
who  use  such  l>ooks  never  do  any  more  continuous  reading.  They 
seem  to  forget  too  that  in  the  present  multiplication  of  Inwiks  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  for  most  men  to  read  all  that  they  would  desire. 
Where  is  the  folly  then  in  a  man  taking  consideration  of  this  want 
of  time  of  his  fellows,  and  reverently  gathering  and  an-anging  choice 
extracts  from  the  works  of  a  voluminous  author  to  show  them  his 
beauty,  any  more  than  in  plucking  a  few  flowers  as  s|)ecimens  of  the 
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wtiiilth  and  colour  of  a  gaixlen  1  Besides,  such  a  work  as  the  present, 
in  which  the  extracts  are  classed  under  the  different  headings  of  - 
"Ascetic;  Dogmatic;  Illustrative  of  the  Period;  Fancies,  Sports,  and 
Merry  Tales;  Colloquial  and  Quaint  Phrases," — supplies  us  with  a 
handy  book  of  reference  to  the  opinions  of  a  great  man  ujK)n  the 
"sul)jects  of  the  day,"-   his  day  as  well  as  our  own. 

To  the  extracts  Father  Bridgett  has  prefixeil  an  essay  on  the 
Wisdom  and  Wit  of  Blessed  More;  in  which,  after  laying  down  that 
wisdom  is  a  true  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  purix)se  of 
human  life,  and  a  penetration  of  the  tniths  of  faith,  he  shows  how 
this  wisdom  was  reduced  to  practice  by  Blessed  Thomas  in  his  daily 
life.  In  the  second  jmrt  of  this  introductory  chapter,  the  c(mi[)iler 
lovingly  describes  "the  sti-ange  yet  beautiful  mixture  of  joyousness 
and  seriousness"  in  the  life  of  the  martyr;  at  the  same  time  wiirning 
us  that  "we  must  not  think  of  him  for  a  moment  as  a  jocose  man,  a 
jester,  or  a  punster."  His  wit  was  not  the  resiUt  of  frivolity,  but 
was  rather,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  outcome  of 
his  shrewd  perception,  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  hoUowness  and 
absurdity  of  error,  and  to  unmask  it  to  othei-s.  This,  says  Father 
Bridgett.  is  a  temper  which  could  be  helpful  nowadays  to  us,  who 
are  obliged  to  mix  largely  with  unbelievers  and  misbelievers.  He 
rails  it  arriving  ;\X  the  age  of  disdain,  and  thus  describes  it: — 

The  (Ujr  of  ilii^thnu  is  when  we  <x«t  a  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
insi«>fht  into  human  character,  the  sarctustic  spirit  of  Blessed  Thomas  More. 

Blessed  Thomas  excuses  himself  as  follows  for  bringing  in,  among 
the  most  earnest  matters,  fancies,  sports,  and  merrv  tales: — 

'  J.  »' 

One  that  is  a  layman,  as  I  am,  it  may  haply  become  him  merrily  to  tell 
his  niiiul.  than  seriously  and  solenmly  to  preach. 

As  a  short  specimen  of  his  style  we  may  insUmce  the  following 
short  extract  describing  Scrupidositv:- 

Pusillanimity  bringeth  forth  a  vers'  tunorous  daughter,  a  silly  wretche<l 
«,'irl,  and  ever  pulmg,  that  is  called  Scrupulosity . .  .This  girl  is  a  meetly 
j^'ood  pu/./le  in  a  house,  never  idle,  but  ever  occupied  and  busy;  but  albeit 
she  have  a  ^'entle  mistress  that  loveth  her  well,  and  is  well  Content  with 
what  she  doth  .  .  .  yet  can  this  peevish  girl  never  cease  whining  and  pulinj; 
for  fear  lest  her  mistress  be  always  angry  with  her. 
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Souvenirs  f/u  Man'rhnl  Macdoiiald,  Ihir  de  Tarente,     By  M.  Camille 

lioiissct,   (le  I'Acaclemie   Franc^aise.     Third  fxiition.,  pp.  xc\i- 

415.     Lilniiirir  IMoii,  Paris.     Ts.  6d. 
The  Sidtr  Jjisf :  A  Stwhi  of  I)r.  BouquUlmis  Pamphh't.     Edumiinn  .- 

To     JflioNi     Does    if    lirlonff  ?      With  Supplement.       By    He\. 

James  Conway,  S.J.     Fr.  Pustet  <fe  Co.,  New  York.    pp.  IK). 
(resrhif'htr  dcr   HelifjioN.      Vols.   1    and    2.     By    W.    Wilmers,    S..I. 

Druck  iVr  Berlag,  Miinster. 

Creen  To  :   A  Lovt;  Story.      V.  Sehallenberger.      London,  T.  Fisher 

Unwin.     Is.  6d. 
A    Tiiff  of  War.      By   I^ouisa   Emily   Dohr^c.      C.T.S.      London; 

iK  West  S^piare,  S.E. 
TJu     Trial    of   Margaret    Brereion.       By  Pleydell  North.      C.T.S. 

London  :   18,  West  Square,  P^C. 

Seekiwi  o  ('it if.  By  Maggie  Symington.  Cassell  «fe  Co.  Limited, 
London.      Is.  i\i\. 

Itijror  OxouicHsrs.  By  Siimuel  F.  Hulton.  Oxfonl :  B.  H.  Black- 
well.      OS. 

T/o  lluhi  ('(Hit  of  Tri-res.  A  Sketch  of  its  History,  Cultus,  and 
and  Solemn  K.xpositions ;  with  Notes  on  Belies  genendly. 
Hv  Kdward  A.  Plater.     I^mdon  :  K.  WashlMUirne. 

Thf  Si 01  If  if  Ihrniot  awt  thf  Earl.  An  old  French  INhmu  from 
the  (  arew  MS.,  No.  590,  in  the  Archiepiscojvil  liihrary  at 
Lainheth  Palace.  Ivlited  hy  (Jtwhlai-d  Henry  Orpen.  Oxfonl: 
The  Clarendon  Press. 

FnriUr    ('hasf.      Two    vols.       Bv    E.    W.  Dering.       Art   and    B<M)k 

Co.,  Leamington  and  Lon(h)n. 
Th<      Lnuliiuj     Idf^a.'i     of     thf     Gosj^l.        By     William     Alexaiuler, 

1).|).,  D.C.L.     Ji<>n(h>n  :  Macmillan  A'  Co. 
Tlo'  (Unrirs  if  Jfiriiif'  (trace.     A  free  rendering  of  the   treatise  of 

P.    Eusehius    Nieremlxirg,  S..L      By   Dr.   M.   .los.    Scheehcn. 

Translat«'d  hy  a   Benedictine   Monk  of  S.    Meinrad's    Al»lM«y. 

Ind.     New  York:  Bonziger  Bn>thers. 

Sails   n,ul   Shearea.       By    I-ady    I^natt.       I^mdon :     Kegjin,     Paul, 

Trench,  Triihner  ^'  Co. 
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